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August,  1902-January,  1903  (185  unions) 64 
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March,  1903  (all  unions) 231 

September,  1903  (all  imlons) 456 

Earnings  in — 

January-March   234 
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strikes,  lockouts  and  other  Industrial  disputes:  paob. 

October,  1901-September  30,  1902 98-101 

October-December,  1902 74-75 

Jan  nary-March,  1903   240-245 

April-June,  1003   364-377 

July-September,  1903 466-477 

Tenement  manufactures,  Workrooms  licensed  for: 

October  1,  1901-September  30,  1902 68 

October-December,  1902   71 

January-March.  1903 287 

April-June,  1903   861 

July-September,  1908 480 
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state  of  Employment. 


EDITORIAL   SUMMARY, 

The  number  of  unemployed  wage  earners  in  this  State,  as 
shown  in  previous  Bulletins,  was  relatively  small  throughout 
the  summer.    At  the  end  of  September  185  representative  trade 

unions,  with  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  about  100,000  men 
and  women,  reported  only  6,166 
or  6.3  per  cent  of  the  members 
unemployed.  But  at  the-  end 
of  October,  as  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  chart,  the  unem- 
ployed numbered  10,966,  or  11.2 
per  cent  of  the  membership;  at 
the  end  of  November,  14.3  per 
cent;  December,  22.2  per  cent; 
and  January,  20.5  per  cent. 
The  increased  idleness  in  October  was  pretty  general ;  in  Novem- 
ber it  was  due  chiefly  to  dulness  in  the  clothing  trades;  in  De- 
cember there  was  another  general  increase  of  idleness  in  the  out- 
door trades,  especially  those  affected  by  the  close  of  navigation 
on  the  lakes,  which  with  continued  dulness  in  certain  clothing 
trades  made  the  conditions  of  employment  less  favorable  than 
they  were  a  year  previous;  in  January,  the  abnormal  idleness 
among  garment  workers  had  ceased  and  brought  the  percentage 
of  unemployment  to  about  the  same  point  where  it  rested  a  year 
ago.  Of  the  22,036  working  people  not  working  at  the  end  of 
December,  12,882  or  58.5  per  cent  were  idle  on  account  of  lack  of 
wopk,^  6,314  or  28.6  per  cent  on  account  of  bad  weather  or  lack 
of  material,  1,860  or  8.5  per  cent  on  account  of  sickness,  accident 
or  old  age,  497  or  2.3  per  cent  on  account  of  industrial  disputes 
and  406  or  1.8  per  cent  for  various  other  reasons. 
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Although  the  building  trades  unions  report  some- 
Operations,  what  fewer  members  idle  this  winter  than  last, 
the  statistics  of  permits  issued  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1902  by 
the  building  departments  of  the  larger  cities  usually  show  a  de- 
cline as  compared  with  the  cork*esponding  months  in  1901.  In 
New  York  City  there  was  a  very  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  buildings  completed  as  well  as  in  buildings  authorized 
and  buildings  beg^n.  In  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  there  were  also 
declines,  while  in  Rochester  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  es- 
timated cost  of  new  buildings. 

immiirration.  Although  immigration  at  the  Port  of  New  York 
surpassed  all  previous  records  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1902,  there  has  since  been  a  steady  increase  even  into  the  cold 
season.  Thus  in  the  third  quarter  of  1902  there  were  108,800 
immigrants  admitted  at  New  York  and  in  the  fourth  quarter  no 
fewer  than  122,028,  as  compared  with  93,628  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1901.  Four-fifths  of  the  recent  arrivals  belonged  to 
one  of  the  following  eight  races:  Southern  Italians,  26.1  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate;  Hebrews,  11.5  per  cent;  Germans,  8.7  per  cent; 
Poles,  8.3  per  cent;  Scandinavians,  6.9  per  cent;  Northern 
Italians,  6.9  per  cent;  Slovaks^  6.1  i)er  cent;  Magyars,  4.4  per 
cent.  The  largest  numerical  increase  is  among  the  Southern 
Italians  and  the  next  largest  among  the  Hebrews.  Of  all  the 
immigrants^  27,550  could  neither  read  nor  write;  just  half  of 
these  being  Southern  Italians. 

jndioiai  ^^  Appellate  Division  haa  decided  that  the  pre- 
Deoisions.  vailiug  rate  of  wages  law  is  invalid  as  respects 
its  application  not  only  to  employees  of  oontractors  on  munici- 
pal works  but  also  to  workmen  in  the  direct  employ  of  the 
municipality.  The  most  important  decision  affecting  labor 
interests  that  has  recently  been  handed  down  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  is  the  decision  in  Marino  i;^.  Lehmaier,  which  in  effect 
makes  the  employer  the  insurer  of  children  employed  in  fac- 
tories under  the  legal  age  of  employment  (14  years).    The  ex- 
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pense  of  indemnifying  such  a  child  for  any  injury  sustained  in 
the  factory  i«  of  oouree  much  greater  than  the  fine  provided 
for  violation  of  the  law  and  is  so  absolutely  certain  that  no 
employer  familiar  with  the  decision  will  care  to  incur  the  risk 
involved  in  evading  the  law.  In  an  action  brought  by  a  brake- 
man  against  a  railroad  comi)any,  the  Appellate  Division  recently 
held  that  the  company  must  fulfill  a  contract  made  by  one  of  its 
superintendents  and  promising  to  give  life  employment  to  an  em- 
ployee injured  in  its  service  in  return  for  a  release  from  its  legal 
responsibility  for  negligence.  The  Bullbttin  also  reports  the  de- 
cision of  Justice  Howard  in  the  case  of  Potter  vs.  The  Painters' 
Union  of  Schenectady,  in  which  he  dissolved  the  temporary  in- 
junction against  the  union  issued  in  December,  holding  that 
Potter  was  not  a  regular  member  of  the  union  and  hence  could 
not  be  re-instated  as  a  member. 

indvstriai  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  disputes  Were  recorded  by  the 
iMspntes.  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  in  October, 
November  and  December.  They  involved  332  firms  or  associa- 
tions of  employers,  7,584  workmen  directly  concerned  and  104 
indirectly  affected,  who  lost  altogether  upwards  of  73,000  days  of 
working  time.  Nearly  6,400  of  the  employees  directly  concerned 
in  a  strike  or  lockout  were  in  four  disputes,  namely,  2,600 
plasterers  and  laborers  in  New  York  City,  1,500  men  in  the  build- 
ing trades  of  New  Rochelle  and  vicinity,  1,200  union  horseshoers 
in  New  York  Oity  and  1,075  silversmiths  in  New  York  City. 
Only  one  dispute  was  primarily  about  wages,  while  six  turned  on 
the  recognition  of  a  union. 

„    ^  In  the  months  of  October,  November  and  Decem- 

Factory  ' 

lupeotion.  ber  the  deputy  inspectors  made  5,715  inspections 
of  factories,  bakeshops  and  workshops  as  compared  with  4,574 
inspections  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  previous.  In  the 
same  quarter  they  had  184  prosecution  appointments  (23  in 
1901),  and  investigated  218  complaints  (113  in  1901),  15  accidents 
(47  in  1901)  and  485  compliances  with  orders  issued  to  factories 
(145  in  1901). 
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T  nement  '^^^  inspectors  eIbo  investigated  2,869  applica- 
Mannfactnres.  tioiis  foF  license  to  Carry  on  manufacturing  in 
tenements  (2,622  in  1901).  The  number  of  licenfies  issued  was 
2,706  (3,231  in  1901),  of  which  913  were  issued  to  persons  previ- 
ously licensed  but  who  had  removed  to  another  place  of  resi- 
dence. There  were  934  licenses  returned  on  account  of  change 
of  residence  and  187  upon  cessation  of  work,  the  former  mostly 
within  and  the  latter  nearly  all  outside  New  York  City.  The 
net  increase  in  the  number  of  licenses  in  force  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1902  was  1,577,  making  the  total  number  at  the  end 
of  December  32,041,  of  which  22,949  are  in  New  York  City.  In 
the  same  three  months  the  municipal  Department  of  Health 
reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  36  cases  of  diph- 
theria, 6  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  6  cases  of  typhoid  in  dwell- 
ings licensed  to  carry  on  home  industry  and  the  Bureau  sent  20 
notices  of  same  to  the  manufacturers  or  contractors  who  gave 
out  work  to  be  done  in  these  places. 

Accidents.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1902  there  were  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  1,206  injuries  to  factory 
operatives,  as  compared  with  1,113  in  the  third  quarter,  968  in 
the  second  quarter  and  677  in  the  first  quarter.  This  large 
increase  in  accidents  reported  indicates  the  incompleteness  of 
former  records.  Knowledge  of  the  laws  requiring  accidents  to 
be  reported  is  being  disseminated  among  factory  managers  and 
will  probably  result  in  still  further  increases.  The  number  of 
fatal  accidents  reported  in  October,  November  and  December 
was  29,  as  compared  with  18  in  the  preceding  quarter;  240 
'  were  permanently  disabled  by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  limb,  hand 
or  foot,  or  other  serious  injury. 

Annual        "^^^  BuLLBTiN  also  coutaius  uumcrous   extracts 
Report.        and  summary  tables  from  the  Department's  sec- 
ond annual  report,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
but  not  yet  printed. 
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THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  YORK, 

Betnrns  from  185  representative  trade  unions  show  that  the 
state  of  employment  has  been  about  the  same  this  winter  as  last. 
At  the  end  of  January  out  of  102,414  wage  earners,  20,955  or  20.5 
per  cent  were  not  at  work  as  compared  with  a  proportion  of  20.9 
per  cent  one  year  ago.  The  following  table  contains  the  record 
for  the  entire  year: 

TABLE  1. 
iDIiBNBBB  IN  REFRB8SNTATIVB  LABOR   UNIONS. 

No.  Member-  Members  Per  cent 

At  ths  bnd  of  unions.  sbip.  idle.  idle. 

December,  mn 188  97»270  18,BB3  19.1 

January,  1902   187  96,173  20,115  20.9 

February    186  97,126  18,148  18.7 

March  186  96,888  16,738  17.3 

April   186  98,740  15,099  15.3 

May    185  97,148  13,691  14.0 

June    186  .98,020  14,247  14.5 

July    185  101,223  16,836  15.6 

August  1S5  101,281  7.148  7.1 

September    185  98.349  6,166  6.3 

October   185  97.951  10.966  11.2 

November    185  98.063  13,985  14.3 

December    185  99,063  22,036  22.2 

January.  1903  185  102.414  20.955  20.5 

The  table  shows  that  in  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
there  were  relatively  few  unemployed — less  than  half  as 
many  as  there  were  in  the  early  summer  and  only  one-third 
as  many  as  in  the  winter.  In  October  and  November,  the  num- 
ber idle  increased  slightly  and  in  December  and  January  had 
reached  about  the  same  figures  as  in  the  corresponding  months 
a  year  ago.  The  fluctuations  are  accounted  for  by  conditions  of 
weather,  seasonal  production,  etc.,  as  shown  in  Tables  1-4  of 
the  Appendix. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
workers  in  the  several  groups  of  trades: 

TABLE  2. 
PBRCaDNTAGJ!  OF  MJSMBQBS  IDLE  AT  END  OF 

^ ' • ' ^  Number 

July.  Aug.,    Sept.,     Oct.,     Nov..    Dec.     Jan.,     idle 

IXDUSTRIBS.                     1902.  1902.      1902.      1902.      1902.      1902.      1903.  Jan.  '03. 

1.  Building,   etc 22.S  7.6         5.1       14.2       13.4       25.6       23.5         7.655 

2.  Clothing  and  textiles 23.7  3.9         6.6       18.1       36.9       39.5       19.3         3.863 

8.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 6.0  2.9        3.8        3.1        4.7        9.1       14.3        1,764 

4.  Transportation   17.0  6.9  7.9  6.7  4.7  22.4  37.2  4,238 

5.  Printing    12.2  12.8  12.3  10.9  11.0  12.6  13.2  1,416 

6.  Tobacco  6.3  6.7  3.9  3.1  1.9  9.1  6.0  118 

7.  Food  and  liquors 7.9  9.9  8.1  10.9  5.7  12.6  10.9  368 

8.  Theaters  and  music 12.3  20.0  0.3  8.9  8.9  8.9  20.4  238 

9.  Wood  working,  etc 21.5  14.5  7.7  9.7  16.1  21.2  27.2  824 

10.  Restaurants,   trade 6.4  10.6  7.3  7.9  3.8  U.l  10.5  245 

U.  Public  employment 8.7  6.0  6.1  4.7  1.6  2.6  2.8  51 

12.  Miscellaneous   11.0  1.2  0.4  .     1.9  5.0  11.9  13.5  190 

All   trades 16.9         7.1         6.8       11.2       14.3       22.2       20.5       20,955 
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A  glance  at  the  last  coluinii  of  the  above  table,  showing  the 
number  of  the  unemployed  in  each  industry,  reveals  the  predomi- 
nant importance  of  the  first  two  groups — the  building  and  cloth- 
ing industries — which  together  contained  more  than  one-half  of 
all  the  members  of  unions  reported  to  be  unemployed  at  the  end 
of  January.    This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  continually. 

The  proportion  of  the  unemployed  fell  from  16.9  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  July  to  7.1  per  cent  at  the  end  of  August  and  6.3  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  September.  The  improveinent  was  quite  gen- 
eral, the  exceptions  being  in  the  printing  industry  and  food  and 
liquors,  wherein  conditions  remained  nearly  uniform  through- 
out the  seven  months;  restaurants  and  retail  trade  and  public 
employment.  In  October  there  continued  a  slight  improvement 
in  transportation  and  tobacco  manufacture,  but  most  industries 
were  less  active  than  in  the  preceding  months,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  increased  considerably  in  the  building  and 
clothing  industries,  the  general  percentage  rose  from  6.3  at  the 
end  of  September  to  11.2  at  the  end  of  October.  In  November 
there  were  not  many  changes,  save  in  the  clothing  industry,  dul- 
ness  in  which  caused  the  general  unemployment  percentage  to 
rise  to  14.3.  The  coming  of  winter  then  interrupted  much  outdoor 
work  and  caused  an  increase  of  idleness  in  nearly  all  industries, 
which  appears  in  the  unemployment  percentages  for  December 
and  January,  22.2  and  20.5  respectively.  In  the  majority  of  trades 
the  percentage  of  idleness  was  larger  in  January  than  in  Decem- 
ber, but  this  increase  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
large  decrease  of  unemployment  in  the  clothing  industry,  accom- 
panied with  a  small  decrease  in  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the 
building  trades.  The  several  industries  will  now  be  taken  up  in 
order. 

1.  Buildmg  Trades, — In  this  large  group  of  trades  there  was 
comparatively  little  idleness  at  the  end  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber (7.6  and  5.1  per  cent  respectively).  Later  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  interrupted  building  operations  and  at  the  end  of 
October  and  November  increased  the  number  of  unemployed 
workmen  (14.2  and  13.4  per  cent  respectively).  In  the  following 
months  the  number  of  unemployed  nearly  doubled  again  (25.6 
and  23.5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  December  and  January,  respec- 
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tively).  Outdoor  trades  like  those  of  stone  cutters,  brick  layers 
and  masons  were  dullest  at  the  end  of  December,  while  carpen- 
ters, painfers,  etc.,  were  less  busy  at  the  end  of  January. 

2.  Clothmg  and  Textiles. — This  group  includes  makers  of  gar- 
ments, hats,  caps  and  furs,  boots,  shoes  and  gloves,  and  textiles, 
and  in  all  these  trades  employment  was  good  at  the  end  of 
August  and  September  (3.9  and  6.6  per  cent  respectively).  The 
shoe  trade  was  dull  in  October  and  November,  and  textiles  in 
November  and  December.  The  chief  influence  is  exerted  how- 
ever by  the  garment  trades,  which  were  particularly  dull  in 
November  and  December,  so  that  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
in  the  entire  group  rose  from  18.1  per  cent  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber to  36.9  and  39.5  at  the  end  of  November  and  December 
respectively.  Thereafter  the  cloak  and  wrapper  makers  found 
work  and  the  percentage  of  idlenes®  for  the  group  fell  to  19.3 
at  the  end  of  January. 

3.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding, — Employment  continued 
good  throughout  the  summer  and  early  autumn.  After  the 
close  of  navigation,  however,  large  numbers  of  marine  firemen 
were  idle,  so  that  the  proportion  of  unemployed  in  the  whole 
group  of  trades  increased  from  4.7  per  cent  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember to  9.1  per  cent  at  the  end  of  December.  At  the  end  of 
January  the  proportion  was  further  increased  to  14.3  per  cent 
by  the  strike  of  horseshoers  in  New  York  City. 

4.  Transportation, — Employment  was  unusually  good  in  this 
industry  until  the  close  of  navigation  in  December,  when  the 
lake  seamen,  longshoremen,  etc.,  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Of 
the  4,238  idle  in  the  entire  group  at  the  end  of  January,  3,670 
were  lake  seamen. 

5.  Printing. — The  proportion  of  the  unemployed  in  the  printing 
industry  has  been  about  12  per  cent  throughout  the  period. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  idleness  is  due  to  sickness  or  disability, 
but  the  larger  part  is  lack  of  work.  Not  all  of  the  printers 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  typesetting  machines 
have  as  yet  been  re-absorbed  by  the  gradual  increase  of  business 
that  has  followed  cheapened  production. 

6.  Tobacco  Momifacture, — Employment  among  cigar  makers 
was  very  good  in  every  month  except  at  the  end  of  December, 
when  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  a  Buffalo  union  were 
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out  of  work,  resulting  in  an  unemployment  percentage  for  the 
group  of  9.1  as  compared  with  5.0  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
January. 

7.  Food  and  Liqtwrs, — The  trades  here  represented  are  bakers, 
butchers,  cooks  and  brewery  workers.  In  all  these  tradee  em- 
ployment was  apparently  very  good  at  the  end  of  November 
(5.7  per  cent  unemployed)  and  rather  poor  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber (12.6  per  cent  unemployed),  while  in  the  other  months  it 
was  fairly  uniform. 

8.  Theaters  and  Music, — ^The  summer  dulness  in  these  trades 
terminated  in  September.  The  large  percentage  of  the  unem- 
ployed at  the  end  of  January  was  due  to  idleness  among  Syra- 
cuse musicians. 

9.  Woodtvorhing  and  Furniture, — Among  cabinet  makers  and 
upholsterers  idleness  diminished  from  July  to  September  (7.7 
per  cent)  and  thereafter  increased  until  at  the  end  of  January 
it  was  27.2  per  cent.  The  cause  of  this  idleness  was  lack  of 
work,  and  it  was  mainly  in  New  York  City. 

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. — Few  clerk®  were  reported 
idle  in  any  month,  the  unemployment  in  this  group  having  been 
among  waiters  and  bartenders.  The  increased  idleness  in  De- 
cember and  January  is  found  not  only  in  New  York  City,  but 
also  in  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

11.  Public  Employment, — ^This  group  is  represented  by  letter 
carriers.     Such  idleness  as  exists  is  usually  due  to  illness. 

12.  Miscellaneous, — This  group  includes  glass  workers,  barbers, 
paper  makers  and  a  few  other  distinct  trades  as  well  as  mixed 
unions.  The  unemployment  figures  are  affected  particularly  by 
reports  from  laborers'  unions,  which  explain  the  large  percent- 
ages of  idleness  in  the  winter  months,  December  and  January. 

The  causes  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  September  and  December 
are  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Causb. 

Lack  of  work 

Weather,  or  lack  of  material. 

Strike  or  lockout 

Sickness,  accident,  old  age... 

Other  reasons  

Cause  not  stated 


TABLB  3. 

NUMBOa  IDUO. 

Pbrcbntage  Idlb. 

September. 

December. 

September. 

December. 

3,720 

12,882 

60.2 

58.5 

692 

6,814 

U.l 

28.6 

246 

497 

4.0 

2.3 

1,193 

1,860 

19.7 

8.5 

313 

406 

5.0 

1.8 

2 

77 

.0 

0.3 

Total   6.166  22,036  100.0  100.0 
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The  large  number  idle  in  December,  as  compared  with  Septem- 
ber, is  shown  to  be  due  to  lack  of  work  or  the  weather,  as  there 
is  comparatively  little  difference  in  the  number  on  strike  or 
locked  out  or  the  number  sick  or  disabled  in  the  two  months. 


The  difference  between  the  percentages  of  idleness  in  all 
mnions  and  in  185  selected  unions  is  chiefly  due  to  the  heavy 
representation  among  the  latter  of  workers  in  the  clothing 
trades,  which  are  characterized  by  great  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment. 


BSPRBSBINTATION  OF  VARIOUS 


No. 

INDUBTBDES.  nntong 

1  Building,   stone  working.  807 

2  Clothing  and   textiles....  177 

3  Metals,   machinery,   etc. .  3d4 

4  Transportation   276 

sprinting,  binding,  etc....  109 

«  Tobacco    62 

7  Food  and  liquors 130 

8  Theaters  and  music 44 

9  Wood  working,  etc 75 

10  Restaurants,  retail  trade.  106 

U  Public  employment  105 

12  Miscellaneous    145 

Total    2,229 


TABLE 

4. 

B8  IN  Statistics 

OF  Unions,  SsPTBiiBJaa,  19< 

PBOPoanoir 

or  SACH  OBOVP 
IHTOTAI» 

of  members 
embraced 

In  the 

186  selected 

unions. 

All 

unions. 

186 
unions. 

All 

unions. 

186 
unions. 

91,181 

29,768 

27.7 

30.3 

32.7 

46,984 

18,639 

14.2 

19.0 

39.8 

51,749 

12,4U 

16.7 

12.6 

24.0 

36.901 

11,442 

11.2 

11.6 

31.0 

21,110 

10,066 

6.6 

10.3 

47.6 

11,633 

2,282 

3.6 

2.3 

19.7 

13,871 

3,836 

4.1 

3.9 

29.0 

11,688 

1,182 

3.5 

1.2 

10.2 

11,823 

2,996 

8.6 

3.0 

25.3 

8,503 

2.876 

2.6 

2.4 

27.9 

9,160 

1.761 

2.8 

1.8 

19.2 

15,095 

1,602 

4.6 

1.6 

10.6 

98,349         100.0 


100.0 


30.8 


Thus  the  clothing  and  textile  trades  embrace  only  14.2  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  membership  of  all  unions,  as  compared  with  19.0 
of  the  membership  of  the  185  selected  unions.  In  other  words, 
while  30.8  per  cent  of  the  329,098  members  of  unions  were  in- 
cluded in  the  statistics  of  representative  unions,  39.8  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  the  clothing  and  textile  industries,  were  thus 
included.  The  printing  industry  is  likewise  over  represented, 
with  47.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership  in  typographical 
nniond. 

Comparison?  of  the  1902  figures  of  unemployment  with  those 
of  earlier  years  can  be  made  directly  only  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember as  was  done  in  the  December  Bulletin.  For  December 
an  indirect  comparison  can  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 
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TABLE  6. 
Pbrcbntagb  op  Ukbmplotied  Mbmbsirs  of  Traos  UzaoNS  AT  THB  End  of— 


186  186 

All  representative  All       representative 

Year.                              unions.  unions.  unions.  unions. 

1897 13.8  22.6                

1898 10.8  26.7               

1899 4.7  19.4                

1900 13.8  22.0  26.7 

1901 6.9  19.1 

1902 5.7  6.3             22.2 

It  thus  appears  that  in  December,  1900,  the  proportion  of  the 
unemployed  was  considerably  larger  among  the  185  selected 
unions  than  among  all  the  unions,  and  if  the  percentage  for  1902 
is  correspondingly  reduced  the  proportion  of  unemployed  in 
Decepiber  would  be  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  years  anterior  to 
1901. 

Table  3  of  the  Appendix  exhibits  the  membership  of  the 
representative  unions  in  the  principal  cities.  New  York  City 
has  69,958,  Buffalo  12,979,  Rochester  3,348,  Syracuse  2,669  and 
Albany  2,517,  leaving  only  6,878  in  all  other  towns  and  cities,  in- 
cluding Utica,  Cohoes,  Elmira,  Port  Jervis,  Newburgh,  Auburn, 
Hornellsville,  Jamestown,  etc.  The  larger  and  more  representa- 
tive unions  are  commonly  found  in  the  larger  cities,  where  at- 
taches of  the  Department  are  permanently  stationed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relatively  stable  membership  of 
the  New  York  City  unions  in  this  list,  thus: 

September  1901  68,849 

December  1901    70,258 

January  1902   G9,131 

September  1902   69,958 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.    New  York  City. 

Compared  with  the  like  period  of  1901,  there  was  a  marked 
decline  in  building  oi)erations  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1902. 

The  permits  for  new  buildings  numbered  116  less  than  in  1901 
and  the  value  of  the  structures  projected  showed  a  falling  off 
of  15,798,961.  The  enterprises  commenced  and  completed  de- 
creased 336  and  783,  respectively. 

Although  the  remodeled  buildings  for  which  plans  were  filed 
between  October  1  and  December  31,  1902,  numbered  159  more 
than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year,  their 
cost  was  12,197,823  less.  Thofie  commenced  in  1902  exceeded, 
by  127,  the  number  begun  in  1901,  but  the  completions  for  1902 
decreased  215. 

NBW  JUVD  KBMODSLID  BuiLDUfOS  FOB  WHICH  PLANS  WBM  APPBOVBD,  THBIB  BBTIMATBD 
CO0T,  AlTD  THB  NUMBBB  ColIMBltCBD  JUVD  COMPLBTBD  DUBllfO  OCTOBBB,  NOTEMBBB  AND 
DBCBMBBB,  1901  AND  1902. 


kitmbbb  of 

bstimatbd  cost  of 

NUMBBB  of  BUILDlNQfl— 

1I02CTH. 

BCILDIN08. 

PROJKCriD  BDILDINQB. 

Commenced. 

Completed. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1002. 

October  

000 
454 

618 

528 

I.  Ntw  Bu 

$10,260,874 
8,182,386 
7,622,463 

Udings. 
$7,000,496 

613 
541 
590 

513 
495 
409 

625 
793 

866 

516 

NoTember 

Deeember  .......... 

563 

466 

6,375,659 
6,840,105 

-      476 
509 

Totol 

1,672 

1,566 

$26,015,223 

$20,216,262 

1,753 

],417 

2,284 

],501 

II.  Alterations. 


October 

Vovember 

December 

Total 


489 
882 
385 

550 

480 
876 

$1,085,848 

585.878 

8.098,850 

$889,260 

532,146 

1,151,847 

528 

663 
482 
327 

512 
646 
585 

459 
534 

585 

1,206 

1.866 

•4,770,576 

$2,572,758 

1,195 

1,322 

1,743 

1,528 

lU.  TMta  of  Now  BuOdingt  and  AUorationo. 


October  

1,069 

786 

1,008 

841 

$11,346,222 
8.718,264 
10,721,818 

$7,889,758 
6.907,806 
7,991,452 

1,141 
007 
900 

1,076 
927 
736 

1,187 
1,439 
1.451 

976 

HoTenbcr 

1,010 

Deceaiber 

1.044 

TotBl 

2,878 

2,921 

$80,785,799 

$22,789,015 

2,048 

2,739 

4,027 

8.029 
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II.    Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo. — An  unusually  large  number  of  plans  were  filed  with 
the  building  commissioner  in  the  last  quarter  of  1902 — ^nearly 
twice  as  many  as  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1901.  But 
the  average  cost  of  the  projected  buildings  was  small  and  in 
the  aggregate  falls  below  that  for  projected  buildings  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1900  as  well  as  1901.  The  permits  issued 
include  permits  for  a  one-story  factory  to  cost  |110,000  and  a 
seven-story  hotel  to  cost  f 425,000.  The  following  table  contains 
the  statistics  of  the  last  five  years: 


1902. 

October 

November   

December  

IdOl. 

October   

November    

December  

October-December. 
1900  


NEW£ 

(uiusiNas. 
Coat. 

Rbmodbljsd  Bnii4DiNa8. 
No.              Cost. 

TOTAL. 

No. 

No. 

Cost. 

146 

r26.301 

94 

176,606 

240 

$802,907 

103 

224,725 

83 

100.103 

m 

824,828 

114 

324,135 

13 
140 

48,248 

127 

372,883 

363 

$1,275,161 

1224,957 

603 

$1,500,118 

55 

$213,111 

30 

$27,954 

85 

$241,056 

54 

536,309 

25 

25.720 

79 

562,029 

78 

1,153,744 

27 
82 

24,740 

105 

1,178,484 

187 

11,903,164 

$78,414 

269 

$1,981,578 

160 

1.486.033 

U8 

202,573 

278 

1.688,606 

320 

590,546 

93 

89,777 

413 

680.323 

149 

784.039 

169 

93.288 

318 

877.327 

Rochester. — In  December  permits  were  issued  for  some  expen- 
sive building®,  so  that  the  fourth  quarter  of  1902,  while  scarcely 
above  the  average  as  respects  the  number  of  projected  buildings, 
takes  high  rank  as  respects  the  estimated  cost,  which  is  50 
per  cent  larger  than  in  1901  and  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
in  the  corresponding  period  in  any  other  recent  year.  The  sta- 
tistics for  the  last  five  years  follow: 


1 

New  Buildings. 

Rbmodbled  Buildings. 

TOTAL. 

1902. 

,  No.          Cost. 

No.              Cost. 

No.           Cost 

October   

52        $156,335 

20                $9,567 

72           $165,902 

November    

36         128,820 

12                 6.015 

48            134,836 

December  

31         615,745 

11                10,800 

42            626.545 

119        $900,900 

43              $26,382 

162           $927,282 

October-  December. 

1901  

144         570,002 

48                88.533 

192            658,536 

1900  

101         201,220 

35                25.240 

136            226.460 

1899  

112         241.827 

32                41.880 

144            283.207 

1898  

125         387,484 

23                18.150 

148            405.684 
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Syrnouse. — ^The  fourth  quarter  of  1902  was  about  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  past  five  year©.  The  number  of  new  buildings 
for  which  permits  were  issued  was  rather  smaller  than  usual, 
but  the  plans  filed  for  additions  and  alterations  call  for 
anusually  large  expenditures,  so  that  the  general  result  is  very 
close  to  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1901. 


New  Buildinqb. 

Rbmodblbd  Buildings. 

Total. 

No.          Cost. 
28       ni2,975 
25         133.950 
21           95,850 

No.             Cost. 
24              147,500 
17                13.326 
13                21,765 

No.          Cost. 
52           1160.476 
42             147,275 
34             117,616 

74        1342,775 

65         405.380 
84         677.705 
83         274,286 

54              182,590 

60                31,335 
87                45.253 
58                18,606 

128           1425,366 

125             436,715 
171             722,958 
141            292,891 

1902. 
October   ... 
November 
December 


October-December. 

1901    

1900    

1899    

1S98    101         177.335  82  42,013  183  219.348 
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IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK* 

The  large  volume  of  immigration  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1902----an  unusual  event  for  the  cold  season — ^ie  a  certain  indi- 
cation that  the  arrivals  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  greatly 
surpass  all  previous  records.  The  increase  over  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1901  amounted  to  28,400,  or  30.3  per  cent,  the 
total  number  landing  in  each  of  the  two  periods  considered  hav- 
ing been  122,028  and  93,628,  respectively. 

In  the  quarter  ended  on  December  31fit  last  nearly  four-fifths 
(96,162)  of  the  total  arrivals  were  confined  to  eight  races.  The 
Southern  Italians  retained  first  place  with  26.1  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate,  while  the  other  «even  races  followed  in  this  order: 
Hebrews,  11.5  per  cent;  Germans,  8.7  per  cent;  Poles,  8.3  per 
cent;  Scandinavians,  6.9  per  cent;  Northern  Italians,  6.9  per 
cent;  Slovaks,  6.1  per  cent;  Magyars,  4.4  per  cent. 

Compared  with  1901  the  largest  proportional  increase  among 
the  leading  races  that  figured  in  the  immigration  for  the  closing 
quarter  of  1902  was  exhibited  by  the  Greeks  (2,001  or  236.8  per 
cent),  while  the  smallest  proportionate  gain  (253,  or  3.5  per 
cent)  was  credited  to  the  Slovaks.  The  Lithuanians  showed  a 
falling  off  of  3.2  per  cent.    Other  elements  increased  as  follows: 

Increase. 

Race.                                      Number.  Per  cent. 

Scandinavian  8.441  69.1 

Bohemian   569  66.2 

Finnlali   665  60.0 

English 608  43.8 

Hebrew   3.866  37.9 

Italian  (North) 2,191  35.3 

Magyar  1,347  33.9 

Croatian   931  32.8 

Italian  (South) * 7,129  28.8 

Irish   '■• 646  18.6 

Ruthenlan  262  18.6 

Polish  1.558  18.3 

French   184  1B.9 

(Jerman  1.410  16.4 

Syrian   218  13.0 

Contrasted  with  the  same  term  in  1901,  there  was  very 
little    change    in    the    proportion    of    the    sexes    in    the    last 
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quarterns  records  of  1902.  The  percentages,  respectively,  for 
the  males  were  63.7  and  65.4,  and  for  the  females  36.3  and  34.6. 
For  1902  the  greatest  disparity  was  shown  by  the  Greeks,  96.6 
per  cent  of  whom  were  males  and  only  3.4  per  cent  were  females. 
Among  the  Bohemians  the  two  sexes  were  about  equally  divided 
numerically — males,  50.3  per  cent;  females,  49.7  per  cent.  The 
females  outnumbered  the  malea  in  the  Irish  immigration,  the 
percentage  of  the  former  being  59.9  and  of  the  latter  40.1.  The 
proportions  of  other  races  were; 

Malss.     Females. 

Race.                                      Percent.  Percent. 

Scandinavian    54.1  -45.9 

Hebrew  55.6  44.4 

German 68.6  41.4 

French  61.2  38.8*^ 

Plnnlah  63.8  86.2 

Polish    64.5  35.5 

English  64.6  35.4 

Syrian  66.8  33.2 

Lithuanian  67.6  32.5 

Magyar  67.7  32.3 

Slovak  67.8  82.2 

Italian  (South) 69.4  30.6 

Ruthenlan  73.6  26.5 

Italian    (North) 76.6  23.4 

Croatian    81.2  18.8 


During  the  October-December  quarter  of  1902  there  were 
97,233  immigranta  (79.7  per  cent)  whose  ages  ranged  from  14  to 
45  years,  as  against  73,503,  or  78.5  per  cent,  for  the  similar 
period  of  1901.  In  1902  5,924  (4.8  per  cent)  were  45  years  and 
over;  in  1901,  5,567  (5.9  per  cent).  Children  under  14  years 
numbered  18,871,  or  15.5  per  cent,  in  the  last  three  months  of 
1902,  while  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1901  14,558,  or  15.6 
per  cent,  arrived.  Between  October  1  and  December  31,  1902, 
the  largest  proportion  of  newcomers  whose  ages  were  from  14 
to  45  years  were  Ruthenians,  the  percentage  being  91.4  of  the 
total  for  that  race.  The  English  had  proportionately  the  high- 
est number  of  adults  of  45  years  and  over — 9.3  per  cent.  Hebrew 
parents  brought  over  the  greatest  proportion  of  children  under 
14  years — ^26.1  per  cent.  The  percentages  for  all  the  principal 
races  are  given  below: 
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PBRCBNTAaiBS  OF  AaB8»  FOURTH 
QUABTDB,  1902. 


14  to 

Race.  45  years. 

Rutbenlan  91.4 

Croatian  90.4 

Greek  89.8 

Finnish    89.1 

Irish   89.1 

Slovak  86.6 

Scandinavian 86.8 

Lithuanian   86.0 

Polish    86.3 

Magyar  86.1 

Italian    (North) 84.9 

Syrian   80.7 

French  77.9 

Italian  (South) : 76.8 

German  73.6 

Bohemian  73.0 

Bnglish  70.8 

Hebrew  68.6 


46  years 
:a.     and  over. 

Under 

14  years. 

8.2 

6.4 

8.6 

6.0 

1.9 

8.8 

3.1 

7.8 

4.6 

6.8 

2.8 

10.7 

3.7 

10.0 

1.6 

12.6 

2.3 

12.4 

4.1 

10.8 

4.1 

U.O 

2.8 

16.6 

7.9 

14.2 

6.6 

18.2 

6.1 

20.3 

6.6 

20.5 

9.3 

19.9 

6.8 

26.1 

The  illiterates  (tho«e  who  (^ald  neither  read  nor  write  any 
langnage)  in  the  class  whose  ages  were  14  years  and  over  num- 
bered 27,550,  or  26.6  per  cent,  in  the  final  quarter  of  1902.  This 
proportion  was  less  than  it  was  in  the  corresponding  time  in 
1901,  as  well  as  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1902,  when 
the  percentages  were  28.7,  28.7  and  34.0  respectively.  It  was, 
however,  higher  than  that  reported  for  the  third  quarter  of  1902, 
in  which  period  the  percentage  was  25.9.  Considering  on  the 
principal  races,  the  statistics  for  the  last  three  months  of  1902 
demonstrate  that  the  Syrians  had  the  largest  proportion  of 
illiteracy,  which  was  61.8  per  cent,  while  the  Scandinavians  had 
but  0.2  per  cent — the  lowest.  These  were  the  proportions  for 
other  elements: 

Percentage  of  Illit- 
erates 14  years 
of  age  and 

Race.  oyer. 

Italian   (South)    62.6 

Ruthenian    49 . 6 

Lithuanian    40 . 6 

Croatian    30.4 

Polish   29.8 

Hebrew  28.7 

Slovak    21.0 

Greek 19.7 

Italian   (North)    18.2 

Magyar    10.6 

French    5.4 

German  3.9 

Irish    3.7 

English   1.9 

Bohemian    0.9 

Finnish    0.7 
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Soon  after  assuming  charge  at  the  Ellis  Island  Landing  Sta- 
tion, a  year  ago,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  William  Williams 
inaugurated  a  rigorous  system  of  inspection,  and  as  a  result 
many  undersirable  immigrants,  particularly  those  liable  to  be- 
come public  charges,  have  been  returned  to  the  countries  whence 
they  came.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  quarter  that 
ended  in  December,  1902,  with  those  for  the  similar  period  of 
1901  strikingly  illustrates  the  effect  of  these  stringent  measures. 
In  the  first-named  quarter  1,565  persons  were  deported,  that 
number  representing  1.3  per  cent  of  the  123,593  foreigners  ex- 
amined by  the  inspectors;  being  an  increase  of  855  (120.4  per 
cent)  over  the  deportations  for  the  closing  three  months  of  1901, 
in  which  time  710,  or  0.8  per  cent  of  the  94,338  who  sought  ad- 
mittance to  our  shores,  were  sent  back  to  the  Old  World.  The 
total  deportations  and  the  causes  therefor  are  presented  in  the 
appended  table. 


CLtAssification  of  Causes. 

Public  charges 

Contract  laborers 

Diseased  

Insane   

Convicts  

ToUI 710  1,565 

Almost  two-fifths  (39.6  per  cent)  of  the  immigrants  who  de- 
barked in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1902  remained  in  New  York 
State.  This  slightly  exceeded  the  previous  year's  percentage, 
which  was  38.4.  In  the  latter  period  23  per  cent  went  to  Penn- 
sylvania,  while  in  1902  21.4  per  cent  gave  that  State  as  their 
destination.  Louisiana  was  the  only  Southern  State  to  which 
any  considerable  number  proceeded  from  the  port  of  New  York 
in  October,  November  and  December,  1902.  Exactly  900,  or  0.7 
per  cent,  went  there,  as  against  286,  or  0.3  per  cent,  in  1901. 
To  all  other  points  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
Divisions  2,601,  or  2.1  per  cent,  were  destined  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1902;  same  months  of  1901,  2,074  (2.2  per  cent).  In  the  corre- 
sponding periods  these  proportions  were  bound  for  the  States 
enumerated: 


Deported  in  Fourth 

Quarter 

OF— 

1901. 

1902. 

499 

1,320 
80 

60 

148 

152 

3 

6 
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STA.TE. 

Illinois  

New  Jersey  .. 
Massachusetts 

Ohio  

Connecticut  .. 

California    

Michigan  

Minnesota  , — 
Wisconsin  — 
Rhode  Island  . 


Quarter  Ended 

December  31— 

«ld02.         idOl. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent 

5.6 

6.1 

4.4 

4.0 

2.8 

1.9 

1.6 

0.9 

1.3 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

AVOWED  Destination  of  Immiorants  Who  Landed  at  the  Port  of  New 
During  the  Quarter  Ending  December  31,  1902. 


Alabama 
Alaska  .. 
Arizona  . 
Arkansas 


128 

60 
61 


California  2,616 

Colorado  ^* 

•ConnecUcut 8,437 

Delaware ^^ 

District  of  Columbia 96 

Florida   1^ 

Georgia  

Hawaii   

Idaho   

Illinois   

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa  

I^ansas    

Kentucky    

Louisiana   

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota   

Mississippi   

Missouri  


64 
3 
54 

7,387 

693 

78 

768 

306 

81 

900 

113 

281* 

5,702 

2,295 

1.825 

40 

877 


Montana  ..* 

Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Tork 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota — 

Ohio  

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  ... 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  — 
South  Carolina.. 
South   Dakota — 

Tennessee   

Texas  

Utah  

Vermojit  

Virginia    

Washington   

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming  

Total 


York 

208 

598 

61 

175 

6.554 

2G 

48,269 

38 

481 

4.837 

32 

153 

26,068 

4 

1.153 

10 

389 

190 

292 

191 

139 

154 

566 

777 

1.541 

130 

122.028 
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TW^  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  quarter  ending  December  31,  1902,  brings  to  a  close  the 
best  year's  work  of  the  New 'York  State  Free  Employment 
Bureau.  As  srtated  heretofore,  the  Bureau,  will  grow  in  popu- 
larity and  become  of  great  utility  just  in  proportion  as  its  work 
and  methods  are  known  by  the  general  public.  The  best  means 
used  by  the  Bureau  to  make-  known  the  character  of  our  work, 
the  care  we  take  in  hunting  up  the  records  of  applicants  for  work 
as  to  their  character  and  ability  to  perform  the  work  they  are 
in  quest  of,  is  the  confidential  circular  that  we  mail  to  former 
employers.  The  answers  to  this  circular,  sent  in  our  return 
envelope,  leave,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Bureau  is  able  to 
supply  as  good  and  competent  help  as  the  public  is  in  need  of. 
During  the  year  entire  satisfaction  has  been  given  employers 
by  the  people  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employees  are 
satisfied  with  their  condition  and  compensation  paid  them  in 
return  for  their' labor.  The  following  figures  will  demonstrate 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1902: 

During  the  year  1902  there  were  5,903  people  who  made  appli- 
cation for  work,  of  whom  2,656  were  men  and  3,247  were  women. 
Of  the  entire  number  2,454  were  natives  and  3,449  were  foreign- 
ers. The  greater  number  of  the  people  who  registered  as  for- 
eigners were  in  all  things  but  their  nationality  Americans. 
Very  many  of  them  have  lived  amongst  ue  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  all  of  them  acknowledge  America  as  their  common 
country. 

Of  the  men  756  were  married,  and  of  the  women  1,465  were 
married,  making"  a  total  of  2,221  married  people.  Of  the  75ti 
married  men  714  reported  having  2,102  children  and  874  were 
dependent  on  them  for  support.  Of  the  1,465  married  women 
757  reported  having  1,.456  children,  759  being  dependent. 

Of  the  total  number  registered,  2,645  men  and  2,978  women 
could  read  and  write.  There  were  11  men  and  268  women  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  making  a  total  of  280.  Neverthe- 
less, though  they  could  not  read  or  write,  they  were  very  intelli- 
gent people  and  competent  to  perform  their  various  tasks. 

The  5,903  people  registered  represented  seventy  different 
trades  and  callings. 
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During  the  year  there  were  312  applications  for  the  employ- 
ment of  men  and  3,794  applications  for  the  employment  of 
women.  The  total  number  of  situations  secured  during  the  year 
wafi  3,662,  being  an  increase  of  519  over  last  year,  and  represent- 
ing forty-five,  avocations. 

The  percentage  of  applicants  securing  situations  during  the 
year  1902  was  60.03  per  cent  as  against  53.92  per  cent  for  1901. 

SUUMART  OP  THB  BURBAU'S  WORK  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  QUARTERS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Applicants  Applicants  Situations 

for  work.  for  help.  secured. 

Quarter  ending  March  31st •• 1,467  953  803 

Quarter  ending  June  30th 1,463  1.316  1,090 

Quarter  ending  September  30th 1,122  873  970 

Quarter  ending  December  3}8t 1.851  964  799 

Total 5.903  4.100  3,662 

JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Supet'intendent. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  AND  AGREEMENTS. 

Statistics  of  Fourth  Quarter,  xgoa. 

The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded  only  15 
new  disputes  in  October,  November  and  December  (Table  9  in  the 
Appendix).  These  disputes  involved  332  firms  or  associations 
and  7,G88  workmen,  who  lost  73,000  days  of  working  time.  The 
most  important  of  these  disputes,  causing  the  loss  of  31,200 
working  days,  was  the  disagreement  between  the  Employing 
Plasterers'  Association  and  a  society  of  2,600  operative  plaster- 
ers and  laborers  of  New  York  City  concerning  the  rules  of  work ; 
the  outcome  of  which  was  reported  in  the  December  BuLiiBTiN% 
as  was  also  the  strike  of  1,075  silversmiths  in  New  York  City.  A 
lockout  in  the  building  trades  of  New  Rochelle  and  vicinity 
caused  1,500  men  to  lose  about  18,000  days'  time.  The  strike  of 
the  union  horseshoers  in  New  York,  which  began  December  8, 
has  not  come  to  a  formal  settlement.  These  Jfour  disputes  in- 
volved 6,400  of  the  7,584  working  people  directly  concerned  in 
disputes  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  causes  and  results,  so  far  as  reported,  are  shown  below: 

Number  Bmpoyees 

of  directly 

CauseSj                                                                disputes,  concerned. 

Increase  of  wages 1  14 

Hours 2  1,137 

Trade  unionism    6  1,820 

Particular  persons  2  500 

Working  arrangements  2  2,609 

Sympathetic  strikes   1  4 

Miscellaneous    1  1,500 

Total    15  7,584 

Results. 

In  favor  of  workpeople 4  406 

In  favor  of  employers 3  249 

Compromised  3  3,689 

Not  reported   ...'. 5  3,240 

Total    15  7,584 

New  York,  Manhattan,  Hebrew  Compositors. 

After  a  general  strike  of  a  half  day's  duration  by  the  members 
of  the  Hebrew-American  Typographical  Union  No.  83  employed 
on  Jewish  newspapers  and  in  job  printing  establishments  on 
the  lower  East  Side,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  on  JFebruary 
24th  by  the  employers  and  the  union  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
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Bj  the  terms  of  the  compact  the  wages  of  job  compositors  and 
typesetting  machine  operators  were  raised  |2  per  week,  from  f  13 
to  |15,  while  floormen,  make-ups  and  hand  compositors  engaged 
in  setting  display  advertisements  on  newspapers  received  a 
weekly  advance  of  |3,  from  |15  to  |18.  Several  years  ago  this 
union  established  a  fonr-hour  day  for  men  working  on  machines 
in  the  daytime  and  a  three-hour  day  for  operators  regularly  em- 
ployed at  night.  Under  the  old  schedule  learners  on  machines 
were  paid  f  14  per  week,  eight  hours  constituting  a  day's  work — 
four  hours  at  the  machine  and  four  hours  at  the  case.  The  new 
scale  provides  that  machine  learners  shall  not  work  more  than 
four  hours  per  day,  at  |10  per  week,  and  must  not  be  employed 
at  tW  case.    The  agreement  and  Wage  scale  follow: 

ArticleB  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  24th  day  of  February, 
1903,  by  and  between 'the  Hebrew- American  Typographical  Union  No.  83, 

party  of  the  first  part,  and ,  publisher  ,  party  of  the 

second  part,  as  follows: 

First.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  and  with  the  party 
of  the  second  part  to  furnish  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  all  the 
compositors,  typesetting  machine  operators,  mal^e  ups,  learners  for  type- 
setting machines,  etc.,  which  said  party  of  the  second  part  may  or  will 
require  for  the  purpose  of  Issuing  or  publishing  newspapers  or  any  other 
publications,  or  printed  matter,  to  be  published  by  it;  and  It  is  understood 
by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that  all  the  men  furnished  by  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  competent  and  skillful  in  the  respective 
branches  of  their  employment. 

Second.  And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  in  consideration  of  the 
above  mentioned  premises,  agrees  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  to  employ  none  but  members  in  good  standing  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part 

Third.  And  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
and  will  truly  pay  to  the  employees  furnished  by  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part  as  aforesaid,  the  prices  set  forth  In  the  scale  of  prices  adopted 
by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  in  January,  1008,  and  annexed  to  this 
agreement  and  made  a  part  of  it. 

And  it  is  also  agreed  that  the  employees  furnished  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  paid  weekly  all  they 
may  and  will  have  earned  for  that  week. 

Fourth.  And  It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  by  and  between  the 
parties  hereto,  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  discharge  the 
employee  or  employees  furnished  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  as 
aforesaid  unless  either  there  will  not  be  enough  work  for  all  the  men,  in 
which  event  the  last  employed  shall  be  discharged  first,  or  on  a  chargi* 
duly  submitted  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  found  after  investigation 
by  said  party  of  the  first  part  to  be  justified. 
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•Fifth.  And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto,  that  all  duly 
accredited  officers  and  committees  of  the  said  party  oC  the  first  part  shall 
at  all  times  have  free  access  to  the  composing  room  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part. 

Sixth.  And  it  is  further  agreed  and  understood  by  the  parties  hereto, 
that  this  agreement  shall  be  in  full  force  for  the  term  of  two  years  from 
its  date. 

SCALE    OP    PRICSUI,    HBBRSIW-AHEIRICAN    TYPOORAPHICAL    UNION    NO.    83.     (ADOPTED 

JANUARY,    1903.) 

Joh  OtfUxs. 

1.  Compositors  shall  receive  not  less  than  |15  per  week.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute 
a  full  day's  work. 

2.  Overtime,  50  cents  per  hour. 

Machine  Offlcea. 

1.  Compositors  working  at  the  case,  setting  ads,  making  up,  etc.,  shall  receive  not 
less  than  $18  per  week.  Bight  hours  shall  constitute  a  full  day's  work.  After  7  p.  m. 
six  hours  shall  he  a  full  day's  wor]c- 

2.  Overtime.  75  cents  per  hour. 

8.  Operators  of  typesetting  machines  shall  receive  not  less  than  |15  per  week.  Four 
hours  shall  constitute  a  full  day's  work. 

4.  Overtime,  per  hour,  till  7  p.  m.,  73c.;  after  7  p.  m.,  83c. 

5.  Learners  on  typesetting  machines  shall  receive  not  less  than  $10  per  week.  Four 
hours  shall  constitute  a  full  day's  work.  , 

6.  Learners  shall  not  work  at  the  case.  « 

7.  The  time  for  learning  to  operate  a  typesetting  machine  shall  not  exceed  two  months. 
The  standard  of  competency  to  be  9,000  ems  in  four  hours. 

8.  All  work  done  on  machines,  where  two  sets  are  employed,  in  excess  of  eight  hours, 
between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  shall  be  charged  as  overtime. 

Provided,  however,  that  in  offices  where  three  sets  are  steadily  employed  no  overtime 
shall  be  charged  till  7  p.  m.,  and  in  such  cases  the  work-day  shall  be  between  7  a.  m. 
and  7  p.  m. 

9.  Three  hours  on  the  machine  after  6  p.  m.  (or  7  p.  m.)  shall  be  considered  a  full 
day's  work. 

10.  Operators  must  be  taken  to  the  machine  from  the  case,  according  to  the  priority 
law  of  the  union. 

11.  The  machine-tenders  shall  be  members  in  good  standing  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

12.  No  paper  shall  use  any  composition,  stereotype  plates  or  electrotypes  of  reading 
^matter  or   advertisements,   which   have   been   taken  from  another  paper,   unless  said 

paper  belongs  to  the  same  proprietor  and  is  published  in  the  same  establishment.  The 
mail  list,  when  set  by  hand,  and  all  changes  and  corrections  of  the  same,  whether  set 
by  hand  or  on  machine,  shall  be  done  by  members  of  the  Hebrew -American  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  83. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Prevailing  Rate  of  Wages  Law  Unconstitutional  with  Reference  to 
Municipal  Work. 

The  case  of  Bodgers  v.  Coler,  wherein  the  Oaurt  of  Appeals  in 
1901  declared  certain  parts  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law 
unconstitutional,  involved  employees  of  contractors  on  the  public 
work  of  a  city.  The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law  when 
applied  to  workmen  in  the  direct  employment  of  the  city  was 
involved  in  the  case  of  Ryan  v.  City  of  New  York  decided  by  the 
^Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  at  the  January  term.  It 
was  held  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  in  this  resi)ect  also. 
Justices  Van  Brunt  and  Patterson  concurred  injustice  McLaugh- 
lin's opinion,  while  Justice  O'Brien  concurred  in  the  dissenting 
opinion  read  by  Justice  Laughlin.  The  full  text  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  reprinted  below  (78  App.  Div.,  134) : 

•*The  real  question  presented  on  this  appeal  is  whether  section  3  of 
the  Labor  Law,  so  called  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415,  as  amended  by  Laws 
of  1899,  chap.  567),  is  constItution«al ;  and  this  question  I  do  not  think  Is 
an  open  one  for  consideration  in  this  court.  The  Court  of  Appeals  in 
People  €x  rel,  Rodgers  v.  Coler  (166  N.  Y.  1)  declared  that  this  statute  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  settled  once  for  all  that  question.  It  is,  how- 
ever, suggested  that  that  decision  is  not  binding  upon  this  court,  inasmuch 
as  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  determination  of  the  question  there  pre- 
sented. Whether'  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  from  the 
four  opinions  delivered,  that  the  court  deemed  it  wise  to,  and  did,  con- 
sider such  question,  and  a  majority  of  the  Judges  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional,  and  they  so  held,  and  the  orderly 
administration  of  justice  requires  that  we  should  give  effect  to  that  decis- 
ion, irrespective  of  what  our  individual  views  may  be  upon  the  subject. 
That  the  court  intended  to  and  did  pass  upon  the  question,  not  only 
appears  from  the  opinion  delivered  In  that  case,  but  also  from  subsequent 
decisions  made  by  it.  Thus  in  People  ex  rel.  Treat  v.  Coler  (166  N.  Y.  144) 
the  court  said  referring  to  the  Rodgers  case:  *  We  have  attempted  to 
show  in  that  case  that  the  facts  contained  in  the  defendant's  answering 
affidavit  constitute  no  defense  whatever  to  the  relator's  claim,  since  the 
I>*gislature  had  no  power  to  enact  the  statute  there  invoked.  ♦  ♦  • 
We  hold  in  this  case,  without  further  ddscussion,  that  the  enactment 
requiring  all  stone  for  use  In  municipal  work  to  be  cut,  carved  or  dressed 
within  this  State  is  subject  to  the  same  objections.*  And  in  People  ex  rel. 
Lentllhon  v.  Coler  (168  N.  Y.  6)  the  Court  said:  *  The  comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York  resisted  the  payment  of  the  claim  on  two  grounds,  based 
on  the  relator's  alleged  violations  of  the  Labor  Law,  viz:  (1)  In  that  he 
couipelled  or  allowed  his  employees  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  a  day; 
and  .(2)  in  that  he  had  not  paid  his  mechanics,  workmen  and  laborers  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages.  This  last  ground  is  removed  fi*om  the  case  by 
the  recent  decision  of  this  court  In  People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  v.  Coler  (166 
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N.  Y.  1)  where  it  is  held  that  the  Laboi*  Law  so  far  as  It  relates  to  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages,  is  unconstitutional.  And  in  People  ex  rel.  North 
V.  Featherstonhaugh  (172  N.  Y.  112)  the  court  said:  *  The  specifications 
evidently  were  prepared  before  the  decision  of  our  6ourt  was  rendered  in 
the  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  v.  Coler  (166  N.  Y.  1)  in  which  it  was 
held  that  the  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  requiring  the  payment  of  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
decision  of  this  court  in  the  Rodgers  case  having  been  previously  rendered, 
the  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  was  not  in  force  at  the  time  the  bids  were  made 
or  the  contract  executed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  contract,  the  consideration  of  which 
is  based  upon  a  statute  which  is  unconstitutional,  is  doubtless  void.' 

"  And  It  would  seem  that  this  court  has  heretofore  entertained  the  view* 
that  the  Ck)urt  of  Appeals  has  passed  upon  this  question.  Thus,  in 
Meyers  v.  City  of  New  York  (58  App.  Div.  534)  it  was  said,  referring  to 
the  decision  in  the  Rodgers  case  by  the  Court  of  Appeals:  *  One  reason 
why  this  law  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  was  that  it  unduly  enhanced 
the  expense  of  all  work  done  for  the  city,  and  it  was  said  that  where 
the  expense  of  the  work  is  enlarged  beyond  the  actual  and  reasonable  cost 
under  the  business  conditions,  the  result  was  to  take  the  property  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  city  who  were  finally  called  upon  to  bear  the  expense 
without  due  process  of  law.* 

**  We  have,  therefore,  not  only  the  decision  in  the  Rodgers  case,  which 
clearly  and  unmistakably  declares  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  we 
have  several  subsequent  declarations  by  that  court  reaflirming  its 
previous  declarations  and  also  the  view  of  our  own  court  as  to  what  the 
Court  of  Appeals  decided  in  the  Rodgers  case.  This  being  so  it  seems  to 
us  the  question  is  effectually  settled  and  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  a^ain  open  up  the  discussion. 

*'  For  these  reasons  the  judgment  appealed  from  should  be  affirmed, 
with  costs." 

Court  Vacates  Potter  Injunction  Against  Schenectady  Painters'  Union. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Wesley  O.  Howard,  of  the  Third  Judi- 
cial District,  on  February  14th  vacated  an  order  for  a  temporary 
injunction  granted  by  him  on  December  4,  1902,  enjoining  and 
restraining  the  officers,  members,  delegates,  etc.,  of  Local  Union 
No.  62,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers, 
of  Schenectady,  from  treating  William  Potter  "  in  any  way,  par- 
ticular or  respect  as  not  a  member  of  said  local  union  "  (Decem- 
ber Bulletin,  page  327). 

Action  had  been  brought  by  Potter  against  Frank  C.  Sheflfer, 
as  President  of  the  Union,  to  recover  damages  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  employment  by  the  plaintiff  owing  to  his  discharge  from 
the  employ  of  Shafer  &  Barry,  contracting  painters  in  the  city 
of   Schenectady,    which   dismissal,   the  plaintiff   charged,   was 
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occasioned  by  the  service  upoathe  firm  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  union  on  November  7,  1902,  of  a  written  notice 
"that  William  Potter  was  expelled  from  Local  Union  No.  62; 
cause  being  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  contrary  to  our 
rules  as  laid  down  in  our  national  by-laws;  and  the  members 
of  Local  Union  No.  62  refuse  to  work  with  William  Potter." 
It  appears  that  Potter,  as  a  member  of  Co.  F  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, accompanied  that  organization  when  it  was  ordered  to 
Glena  Falls  last  October  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  possible 
disturbances  during  the  progress  of  the  strike  on  the  Hudson 
Valley  Railway,  and  it  Was  maintained  that  this  fact  prompted 
his  alleged  exputeion. 

The  real  question  at  issue  which  related  to  the  power  of  an 
association  to  expel  a  member  for  belonging  to  the  National 
Guard  was  not  decided.  Justice  Howard  declining  to  pass  upon 
the  motion  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney  for  "  a  decision  upon  the 
broad  ground  that  the  provision  oi  the  defendant's  constitution 
in  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  a  militiaman  is  void."  ^The  Court 
believed  it  was  unnecessary  "  to  pass  upon  this  particular  ques- 
tion or  to  decide  whether  it  is  void  or  otherwise,  because  the 
fundamental  and  primary  object  of  a  temporary  injunction  is 
to  stop  the  misehief  complained  of  pending  the  action,  and  keep 
things  as  they  are  until  the  final  hearing,  when  the  questions 
involved  may  be  finally  disposed  of  and  full  justice  done  to  all 
parties  interested.  *  *  It  also  occurs  to  ipe  that  this  is  a 
contest  over  a  principle,  that  being  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  '  militia  clause,'  and  that  the  loss  of  the  plaintiff's  wages 
pending  this  controversy  is  a  slight  consideration  compared  with 
the  real  purposes  of  the  suit.  *  *  Therefore  the  determina- 
tion of  this  question  should  be  left  to  the  trial  court,  and  on 
this  controversy  the  Court  will  only  endeavor  to  discover 
whether  the  plaintiff  has  established  facts  which  entitle  him  to 
an  order  stopping  the  mischief  pending  the  action." 

Justice  Howard  bases  his  conclusion  for  vacating  the  tem- 
porary injunction  upon  the  ground  that  the  reason  assigned  by 
the  union  in  the  notice  served  upon  Shafer  &  Barry  was  not 
illegal  and  would  not  give  the  plaintiff  a  cause  of  action;  that 
furthermore  Potter  had  failed  to  prove  that  he  had  ever  enjoyed 
full  membership  in  the  union,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not 
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"  by  injunction  be  re-instated  if  he  never  were  instated."    The 
Court's  decision  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"  The  plaintiff  is  23  yeaPB  of  age  and  resides  in  the  city  of  Schenectady, 
is  an  able  bodied  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  the  fall  of  1900,  according  to  his  own  affidavit,  he  joined 
Local  Union  No.  62  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper 
Hangers  of  Aimerica,  *  as  a  painter's  apprentice '  at  that  time  being  an 
apprentice  and  uniting  with  the  organization  under  its  rules  for  the  admis- 
sion of  apprentices.  *  At  about  the  time  of  the  entry  of  this  plaintiff  into 
said  local  union  and  his  becoming  a  member  thereof  he  received  the  usual 
membership  working  card  which  was  never  surrendered  by  this  plaintiff, 
and  which  was  lost  in  some  manner  which  deponent  cannot  now  remem- 
ber, and  he  has  been  unable  after  careful  and  diligent  search  to  find  the 
same.  And  deponent  never  asked  for  and  never  received  any  membership 
working  card  since  that  date.*  'About  May  12,  1900,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  F  of  the  Second  Regiment,  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  has  ever  since  been  and  still  is  such  private.* 
His  wages  while  employed  by  Shafer  &  Barry  were  for  some  time  prior 
to  November  11,  1902,  and  at  that  time,  $2  per  day.  On  November  7,  1902, 
said  Local  Union,  No.  62,  by  resolution,  declared  that  the  plaintiff  should 
be  and  thereby  was  expelled  front  said  union.  The  plaintiff  alleges  that 
the  unincorgprated  association  known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters ' 
and  Decorators  of  America,  was,  on  December  7,  1894,  merged  in  the 
corporation  known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper 
Hangers  of  America  and  that  the  constitution  of  the  first  named  associa- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  latter  and  so  remained  until  its  revision  in 
December,  1901,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  constitution  before  revision,  was 
delivered  to  the  plaintiff  about  the  time  he  became  a  member  of  said 
union,  as  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  both  of  said  local  union 
and  of  the  national  brotherhood.  There  was,  however,  an  earlier  revision, 
dated  December  4,  1899.  In  the  first  mentioned  constitution.  Section  1 
of  Article  7  reads  as  follows:  *  Any  person  to  be  admitted  to  full  member- 
ship in  this  Brotherhood  must  me  a  painter,  decorator  or  paper  hanger 
engaged  at  the  trade  and  competent  to  command  average  wages,  not  more 
til  an  50  years  of  age,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  of  good  moral 
character  and  of  sound  health,  and  not  afflicted  with  any  disease  or  sub- 
ject to  any  complaint  likely  to  endanger  life.*  In  the  revision  of  Decem- 
ber 4,  1899,  Section  1  of  Article  7,  and  in  the  revision  of  December,  1901, 
Section  1  of  Article  8,  the  so-called  *  militia  clause  *  is  found  added,  which 
reads  as  follows:  *  Provided,  however,  that  he  is  not  a  militiaman,  special 
lK)lice  officer  or  deputy  marshal  in  the  employ  of  corporations  or  individ- 
iinls  during  strikes,  lockouts  or  other  labor  difficulties,  and  any  member 
occupying  any  of  the  above  positions  shall  be  debarred  from  membership.* 
If  the  revision  of  December  4,  1899,  is  correct,  and  was  the  constitution 
of  this  local  union  at  that  time,  this  so-called  '  militia  clause  *  was  in  force 
wlien  the  plaintiff  Joined  the  union  as  an  apprentice,  and  had  been  for 
nearly  a  year.     ♦     * 

"  In  National  Protective  Association  vs.   Cummlngs,  (170  N.  Y.,  page 
315)t  it  was  said:  *  The  propositions  quoted  recognize  the  right  of  one  man 
•rSee  Bulletin,  June,  1902,  page  133. 
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to  refuse  to  work  for  another  on  any  ground  that  he  may  regard  as 
sufficient  and  the  employer  has  no  right  to  demand  a^ reason  for  it  *  * 
Their  reason  may  seem  inadequate  to  othei*8,  but  if  it  seems  to  be  in 
their  interest  as-'  menubers  of  an  organization  to  refuse  longer  to  work,  it 
is  their  legal  right  to  stop.  The  reason  may  no  more  be  demanded,  as  a 
right  of  the  organization  than  of  an  individual,  but  if  they  elect  to  state 
the  reason,  their  right  to  stop  work  is  not  cut  off  because  the  reason  seems 
inadequate  or  selfish  to  the  employer  or  to  organized  society.'  If  this 
reasoning  be  correct  and  there  is  no  limit  upon  the  causes  which  may 
actually  exist  or  be  assigned  for  the  refusal  of  one  man  to  work  for 
another,  the  reason  assigned  in  the  notice  served  upon  Shafer  &  Barry 
would  not  be  illegal  and  would  not  give  the  plaintifT  a  cause  of  action. 
Plaintiff's  attorney  argues  that  the  *  militia  clause  '  means  *  hostility  to  the 
public  defense '  and  *  trenches  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  military  power  * 
and  makes  the  plaintiff  '  the  champion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State/ 
If  called  upon  to  pass  upon  this  question  upon  the  affidavits  presented^ 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  assent  to  this.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that 
the  *  militia  clause '  in  this  constitution  is  ill-advised  and  unwise,  but, 
however  this  may  be,  nothing  in  the  constitution,  notice  or  application 
blank  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  union  is  either  '  hostile  to  the  public 
defense '  or  that  it  *  trenches  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  military  power  of 
the  State,'  or  that,  as  against  its  attitude,  the  plaintiff  is  the  '  champion, 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State.' 

*'  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  one  thing  to  discover  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  this  temporary  injunction  should  be  continued,  is  the 
question,  was  the  plaintiff  ever  a  member  of  the  union  in  *  full  member- 
ship is  not  very  plain.  By  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  Article  9, 
one  card  of  membership  and  that  was  given  to  him  as  an  apprentice.  The 
transition  from  the  condition  of  an  apprentice  member  to  full  mem«ber- 
«hip  is  not  very  plain.  By  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  Article  9, 
'Apprentices  on  completion  of  their  apprenticeship  will  be  entitled  to  full 
benefits  and  all  the  rights  of  full  membership  by  conforming  to  Article  8 
Section  1.'  At  the  time  the  plaintiff  had  cotnpleted  his  term  of  appren- 
tioesbip  and  according  to  the  revision  of  December  4,  1899,  when  he 
commenced  it  and  became  entitled  to  full  membership  the  '  militia  clause  ' 
was  in  Section  1  of  Article  ^,  and  barred  him  from  becoming  a  full  mem- 
ber. It  does  not  appear  from  the  affidavits  nor  from  the  constitution  that 
th<*re  is  any  fixed  ceremony  to  go  through  in  order  to  pass  from  an 
apprentice  member  to  journeyman  meml^r,  and  if  there  is  any  it  does 
not  app^ai^  that  the  plaintiff  ever  went  through  that  ceremony  or  received 
any  paper  or  card  indicating  that  he  is  or  ever  was  a  journeyman  or  full 
member.  If  there  is  no  such  ceremony  required  the  fact  still  remains 
according  to  the  proof  that  he  never  received  any  Card  other  than  th»» 
apprentice  card,  and  it  also  appears,  if  his  own  story  is  to  be  taken  :is 
true,  that  he  joined  the  union  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
which  came  down  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators,  and 
at  that  time  no  card  was  issued  to  apprentices,  which  would  tend  to  show 
that  he  never  had  a  card  of  any  description.  The  rules  providing  for  the 
Issuing  of  cards  to  apprentices  are  only  found  in  the  constitution  of 
December,  1901.  There  was  no  provision  in  either  of  the  earlier  constitu- 
tlons  for  the  issuing  of  cards  to  apprentices  so  that  it  seems  hardly  prob- 
able that  he  received  a  card  at  the  time  he  joined.  Digitized  byGoOQlc 
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"  It  is  said  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel  that  the  defendant  is  estopped  from 
denying  that  he  was  in  full  membership,  because  of  their  notice,  which 
assumed  that  he  was  in  full  membership  and  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary  were  he  not  a  full  member.  Perhaps  this  would,  be  true  if 
all  of  these  facts  did  not  appear  from  the  plaintiff's  own  showing,  but 
they  do.  However,  the  notice  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  admitting  that 
the  plaintiff  was  ever  a  full  member  and  so  far  as  it  reads  it  might  as 
well  apply  to  him  as  an  apprentice  member  as  a  journeyman  member. 
It  is  argued  that  if  the  plaintiff  Joined  the  union  as  an  apprentice  before 
the  '  militia  clause '  that  he  should  not  be  barred  by  the  insertion  of  it 
subsequently.  This  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine.  The  question  is,  was 
he  ever  a  member  in  full  standing  because  by  the  injunction  the  union  is 
required  to  grant  him  and  accord  to  him  the  privileges  of  full  member- 
ship and  is  required  to  grant  him  a  full  membership  card,  and  if  he  was 
not  a  full  member,  no  matter  whether  he  should  have  been  or  not,  he 
cannot  by  injunction  be  re-instated  if  he  never  were  instated.  And  the 
defendant  vigorously  disputes  his  ever  having  been  a  full  member  or  ever 
having  had  a  membership  card,  and  in  support  of  this  submits  the  affi- 
davits of  the  Recording  Secretary,  the  CJonductor,  the  Financial  Secretary 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  uni<>n,  showing  that  they  have  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  boolis  and  papers  and  are  required  to  perform  the  duties 
connected  with  the  matter  of  recording  the  entrance  of  members,  the 
issuing  of  cards,  the  payment  of  dues,  etc.,  in  which  they  poeitively  den3- 
tliat  the  plaintiff  was  ever  a  full  member  or  ever  had  a  membership  card. 
This  seems  to  be  again  corroborated  by  a  circumstance  related  by  the 
plaintiff  in  his  own  affidavit  in  which  he  states  that  he  r^eived  only  $2 
a  day.  This  appears  to  be  forty  cents  a  day  less  than  a  journeyman  was 
receiving  and  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  regard  himself 
as  a  journeyman. 

"All  this  leads  me  Irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiff  has 
asked  for  more  than  he  is  entitled  to  and  that  to  attempt  to  re-instate  him 
into  a  condition  in  which  he  Is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  ever  was  and 
which  might  result  in  mixing  and  complicating  the  situation,  would  be 
unwise.     *     * 

"The  rights  of  the  plaintiff  must  be  clear  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  a 
temporary  injunction.  I  thinlc  upon  his  own  showing  his  position  Is  full 
of  doubt,  and  the  defendant's  affidavits  and  statements  add  to- the  doubt. 
This  is  an  unusual  lawsuit  and  the  plaintiff's  rights,  to  my  mind  at  least, 
are  not  entirely  clear.  Therefore  the  temporary  injunction  should  be 
vacated  and  an  order  may  be  entered  accordingly,  with  $10  costs." 

Rights  of  Municipal  Employees. 

■VbTBRAN  VOLITNTEEH  FIREMEN  DISCHARGED  FROM  MUNICIPAL 
POSITIONS  FOR  "  LACK  OF  WORK  "  NOT  ENTITLED  TO  RB-INSTATHMBNT 

OR  TO  POSITION  HELD  BY  ANOTHER  EMPLOYEE. — A  bridgetender  em- 
ployed upon  a  bridge  connecting  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  who  was  discharged  by  the 
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commisBioner  of  bridges  for  "  lack  of  work,"  because  the  bridge 
was  taken  down  that  a  new  one  might  be  constructed,  is  not 
entitled  to  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  commanding  the 
commissioner  of  bridges  to  re-instate  him  in  such  position  or  to 
"  transfer  him  to  4uty  in  any  other  branch  of  the  civil  service  of 
the  city  in  such  position  as  he  may  be  fitted  to  fill,  receiving  the 
same  compensation  therefor,"  upon  the  ground  "  that  he  is  an 
honorably  discharged  volunteer  fireman  "  and  as  such  "  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  Oivil  Service  Law,  and  that  his  dis- 
charge from  his  position  was  not  for  incompetency  or  miscon- 
duct," where  the  taking  down  of  the  bridge  in  question  made 
unnecessary  the  positions  of  bridgetenders  during  the  work  of 
reconstruction  and  such  positions  were  wholly  abolished,  since 
the  granting  of  such  mandamus  would  result  either  in  imposing 
upon  the  city  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  relator  in  his  posi- 
tion, when  the  work  for  which  he  had  been  employed  had  ceased, 
or  in  removing  some  employee,  perhaps  better  or  equally  quali- 
fied and  faithful,  to  make  a  vacancy  for  the  relator. — People 
ex  reL  Chappel  v.  Lvndevithal,  173  N.  Y.  Rep.  524. 

Eight  of  employee  of  street  cleaning  department  to  re- 
cover WAGES  FOR  TIME  LOST  WHEN  "  LAID  OFF." — A  member  of  the 
uniformed  force  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  appoin[ted  after  a  civil  service  examination,  is  en- 
titled to  such  permanency  of  employment  as  will  keep  him  con- 
tinuously on  the  force,  receiving  wages  from  day  to  day  until  dis- ' 
charged,  and  his  right  to  receive  wages  for  each  day  that  he  con- 
tinues on  the  force  is  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  quesi:ion  of 
waiver,  affected  by  the  action  of  the  commissioner  of  the  street 
cleaning  department  in  arbitrarily  preventing  him  from  working 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  days  per  week. 

Where,  however,  the  member  acquiesces  in  the  actipn  of  the 
commissioner,  and  does  not  report  for  duty  on  the  days  on  which 
he  is  prevented  from  working  but  seeks  and  obtains  other  em- 
ployment on  such  days,  he  waives  his  right  to  recover  from  the 
city  his  wages  for  those  days,  such  wages  not  being  attached  as 
an  incident  to  the  position  held  by  him. — DHscoll  v.  City  of  Neio 
York,  78  App.  Div.  52. 
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Employers'  Liability. 

[Note.— No  attempt  Is  made  to  record  under  this  heading  all  the  decisions  reported  as 
to  the  liability  of  employers  for  negligence  which  results  in  injuries  to  employees;  the 
cases  of  negligence  reported  include  the  following:  (1)  All  decisions  of  courts  of  record 
which  involve  Interpretation  of  the  Labor  Law,  (2)  all  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
(3)  final  decisions  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  (4)  such  other 
decisions  as  may  seem  of  interest  by  reason  of  peculiar  circumstances.] 

NEGLIGENCE    OF    EMPLOYER    IN    CASE    OF    VIOLATION    OF    THE    CHILD 

LABOR   LAW. 

On  February  24  the  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  a  decision 
which  will  materially  strengthen  the  child  labor  law,  as  it  in 
effect  threatens  an  additional  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  by 
establishing  the  civil  liability  of  an  employer  in  case  a  child 
under  the  legal  age  of  employment  (14  years)  is  injured.  Accord- 
ing to  this  decision,  section  70  of  the  Labor  Law,  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  in  any  factory  in 
this  State,  "  in  effect  declares  that  a  child  under  that  age  presum- 
ably does  not  possess  the  judgment,  discretion,  care  and  caution 
necessary  for  the  engagement  in  such  a  dangerous  vocation  and 
therefore  is  not  as  a  matter  of  law  chargeable  with  contributory 
negligence  or  with  having  assumed  the  risks  of  the  employment/' 
The  fact  that  the  statute  provides  that  a  violation  of  it  shall  .con- 
stitute a  misdemeanor,  and  therefore  the  proprietor  of  a  factory 
is  criminally  liable  for  the  employment  of  children  under  the 
prescribed  age,  does  not  relieve  him  from  civil  liability  for  in- 
juries sustained  by  such  an  employee;  and  in  an  action  therefor 
such  employment  is  in  and  of  itself  some  evidence  of  negligence 
.  in  cases  where  the  accident  could  not  have  happened  but  for  the 
employment. 

The  plaintiff,  who  was  employed  by  the  defendant  in  a  print- 
ing establishment  in  New  York  City,  lost  the  ends  of  two  fingers 
in  September,  1900,  while  engaged  in  cleaning  a  printing  press. 
At  that  time  he  was  thirteen  years  and  three  months  old  and 
was  therefore  employed  contrary  to  law.  A  suit  to  recover 
$10,000  damages,  brought  by  the  boy's  guardian,  was  dismissed 
by  the  trial  court;  but  the  Appellate  Division,  First  Depart- 
ment, reversed  the  judgment  and  granted  a  new  trial  (Marino 
V.  Lehmaier,  62  App.  Div.  43,  noticed  in  Bulletin,  September, 
1901,  page  260).  This  judgment  the  Court  of  Api>eals  affirms 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  Judge  Haight  in  the  prevailing  opinion 
and  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Chief  Judge  Parker 
writes  a  concurring  opinion  in  which  he  says  that  the — 
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"•statute  was  the  outcome  of  lessons  taught  by  experience  and  empha- 
sized by  recent  statistics,  and  its  purpose  is  to  save  the  life  and  keep  the 
body  whole  of  children  of  sucji^  tender  years  as  not  to  be  able  to  exercise 
good  Judgment  in  their  own  protection  and  not  to  be  trusted  to  take  the 
same  precautions  to  save  themselves  from  harm  that  adults  would.  The 
statute  amounts  to  a  declaration  t^  the  State  that  the  employment  of 
children  under  14  years  of  age  in  a  factory  is  so  far  neglectful  of  their 
lives  and  limbs  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  police 
power  to  forbid  such  employment  and  enforce  its  command  by  penalties. 
Now,  while  the  oflCense  against  the  State  is  only  punishable  by  it  as  a 
misdemeanor,  the  violation  of  the  statute  is,  as  against  the  child  whom  the 
State  deems  Incompetent  to  contract  for  such  forbidden  service,  a  wrong- 
ful and  negligent  act,  whiclv  of  itself  furnishes  some  evidence  of  negligence 
in  cases  where  the  accident  could  not  have  happened  but  for  an  employ- 
ment to  work  in  a  factory." 

Judges  Martin,  Vann  and  Cullen  also  concurred  with  Judge 
Haight,  while  Judges  Gray  and  O'Brien  read  dissenting  opin- 
ions. It  is  understood  that,  by  stipulation  of , the  attorneys,  this 
judgment  is  final  and  that  damages  will  be  assessed. — MaHno  v. 
Lehmaier,  173  N,  7.  Rep,  530. 

THE  LABOR  LAW  CONSTRUED — SCAFFOLDING  DEFINED. 

Edwin  Wingert,  an  employee  of  Krakauer  Bros.,  piano  manu- 
facturers of  New  York  City,  was  injured  through  the  collapse 
of  a  scaffold,  while  engaged  in  putting  in  place  the  shafting  and 
pulleys  in  a  new  factory.  .  He  brought  an  action  for  damages 
againM  his  employers,  alleging  that  they  had  neglected  to  fur- 
nish safe  scaffolding,  as  required  by  the  **  life  and  limb  "  law 
(now  §  18  of  the  Labor  Law),  but  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed 
the  complaint.  He  thereupon  appealed  to  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion, First  Department,  which  at  the  November  Term  reversed 
the  judgment  and  granted  a  new  trial,  holding  that  the  process 
of  installing  machinery  in  a  room  in  a  factory  constitutes  an 
"  alteration  "  in  a  building  or  structure  within  the  meaning  of 
section  18.  The  prevailing  opinion,  which  was  written  by  Jus- 
tice Hatch  and  concurred  in  by  Justices  Patterson  and  Laugh- 
lin,  recites  the  history  of  the  statute  in  question  and  says: 

"  It  seems  to  be  evident,  from  the  language  of  all  this  legislation,  that 
its  primary  purpose  was  to  protect  the  lives  and  limbs  of  persons  who 
should  be  employed  upon  scaffolding,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  appli- 
ances and  contrivances  'which  the  master  is  under  an  absolute  duty  to 
make  safe  is  found  hoists,  stays,  ladders  or  other  mechanical  contrivances. 
As  it  is  common  knowledge  that  such  structures  and  appliances  are 
usually  used  in  and  about  the  erection,  repairing  and  alteration  of  build- 
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ings,  the  language  of  the  statute  Is  made  correspondingly  broad  and 
general  in  its  terms  so  as  tx)  embrace  every  case  where  the  person  is  called 
upon  *  to  perform  labor  of  any  kind  in  the  erection,  repairing,  altering  or 
painting  of  a  house,  building  or  structure.'  In  terms  the  statute  protects 
the  workmen  in  the  use  of  a  scaffolding  for  the  alteration  of  any  structure. 
.  It  does  not  assume  to  define  what  the  structure  shall  be  or  in  what  the 
alteiBtion  shall  consist.  If  it  be  a  structure  and  if  it  be  an  alteration  of 
such  a  character  as  requires  the  erection  of  a  scaffolding  to  make  it,  it 
would  seem  to  come,  not  only  within  the  spirit,  but  literally  within  the 
terms  of  the  act.  It  is  as  essential  to  protect  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person 
in  making  use  of  a  scaffolding  necessary  to  effect  an  alteration  in  a  room 
as  it  is  to  protect  the  same  person  in  the  use  of  a  scaffolding  in  the 
erection  or  repairing  of  a  house  or  structure  -where  there  exists  necessity 
for  the  use  of  scaffolding." 

Justice  Hatch  cites  the  decision  in  Chaffee  v.  Union  Dry  Dock 
Co.  (68  App.  Div.  578,  and  Bulletin  June  1902,  page  150),  which 
held  that  a  ship  in  the  course  of  construction  in  a  dry  dock  was 
a  structure  within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor  Law. 

Justice  Ingraham  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  which  was  con- 
curred in  by  Justice  Van  Brunt. — 76  App.  Div,  34. 

Another  case  in  which  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  was  put 
forward  by  counsel  was  McCarthy  y.  Emerson,  decided  at  the 
December  Term  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  Third  Judicial  Department.  McCarthy  was  a  hod  carrier 
in  Emerson's  employ,  and  he  fell  off  a  runway  while  carrying 
a  hod  of  brick  to  masons  who  were  working  on  a  new  collar 
factory  in  Troy.  The  runway  was  simply  a  plank  extending 
from  the  floor  to  the  scaffold  upon  which  the  masons  worked 
while  building  up  the  walls  of  an  elevator  shaft.  As  McCarthy 
got  up  near  the  end  of  the  plank  his  hod  struck  against  the 
rafters  overhead.  McCarthy  lost  his  balance  and  fell  to  the 
floor,  being  seriously  injured.  In  a  suit  to  recover  he  obtained 
a  verdict  of  ?1,000,  whi^h  has  now  been  set  aside  by  the  Appel- 
late Division  on  the  ground  that  the  danger  was  an  obvious 
one  and  hence  to  be  assumed  by  the  employee.  "An  employee 
is  required  to  exercise  his  faculties  and  use  his  senses  in  con- 
nection with  his  work,  and  cannot  heedlessly  perform  his  work, 
and  then,  if  he  is  injured  when  ordinary  prudence  would  have 
prevented  the  injury,  claim  damages  from  his  employer,  who 
had  no  better  opportunity  to  see  the  danger  than  the  employee 
himself.     ♦     ♦     ♦     The  I^bor  Law  does  not  permit  an  employee 
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to  shut  his  eyes  against  an  obvious  risk  (Knisley  v.  Pratt  148  N. 
Y.  372).  *  *  *  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  consider  whether 
the  plank  was  a  *  mechanical  contrivance '  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Labor  Law  (Laws*  of  1897,  chap.  415,  §  18),  for  the  reason 
that  the  danger  of  which  the  plaintifif  complains  was  an  obvious 
one."— 77  App,  Div.  562. 

The  doctrine  that  the  employee  assumes  the  obvious  risks  of 
an  employment  and  thereby  relieves  the  employer  from  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Labor  Law  to  fur- 
nish safe  scaffolding  is  also  the  ground  for  dismissing  the  suit 
of  Alexander  Harvey,  a  journeyman  painter,  against  his  em- 
ployerj  Samuel  McOonchie,  a  master  painter.  Harvey  was 
injured  through  the  fall  of  a  scaffold  and  was  non-suited  when 
he  attempted  to  recover  damages.  He  appealed  from  the  judg- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  trial  court  was  in  error  in  charging 
that  the  defect  which  caused  the  scaffold  to  fall  was  perfectly 
obvious.  The  Appellate  Division,  in  the  First  Judicial  Depart- 
ment, decided  at  the  December  term  that  no  such  error  had  been 
committed  in  the  charge  and  affirmed  the  judgment  already 
given.  The  affirmance  .was  not  unanimous.  Justice  Hatch  read- 
ing a  dissenting  opinion. — Harvey  v.  McConchiey  77  App.  Div,  361. 

SECTION  81  OP  THE  JuABOR  LAW  CONSTRUED. 

In  the  case  of  Shaw  v.  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co.,  the  plaintiff 
was  at  work  with  others  for  the  defendant  engaged  in  putting 
up  new  shafting  and  other  improvements  in  its  mill.  On  the 
11th  of  April,  1901,  he  was  directed  by  the  foreman  to  go  upon 
a  small  staging  that  hung  suspended  under  a  counter-shaft  and 
hold  a  paint  pail  for  one  Van  Avery,  who  was  painting  some 
beams  that  were  directly  over  the  shaft,  which  was  then  revolv- 
ing about  sixty  revolutions  a  minute.  While  so  holding  the 
pail  his  garments  were  caught  by  the  head  of  a  set  screw  that 
stood  out  about  three-quarters  of  an*  inch  from  the  collar  that 
it  fastened  to  the  shaft,  and  he  was  whirled  about  and  injured. 
He  brought  an  action  to  recover  for  the  injuries  thus  sustained, 
claiming  that  it  waa  negligence  on  the  defendants'  part  to  leave 
the  head  of  the  set  screw  so  exposed  and  to  put  him  at  work 
so  near  it  without  warning  him  of  its  existence.    The  jury  ren- 
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dered  a  verdict  in  his  favor  for  |2,000;  and  from  that  judgment 
the  defendant  appealed  on  the  ground  that  the  trial  court  erred 
in  charging  that  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  requires 
set  screws  to  be  properly  guarded,  might  be  applied  to  the  case. 
The  Appellate  Division  in  the  Fourth  Department  reversed  the 
judgment  and  ordered  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  stat- 
ute is  for  the  protection  of  employees  operating  machinery,  and 
that  "  the  work  of  hanging  new  shafting  and  painting  the  tim- 
bers on  which  it  hung  could  and  possibly  should  have  been  done 
without  the  shafts  being  in  motion,  and  no  special  statute  was 
required  to  protect  the  workmen  so  employed."  The  court  atlds 
that  *^  the  real  question  for  the  jury  was  whether,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  was  an  imprudent  and  negligent  act  to  send  the  plaintiff 
upon  that  platform  to  assist  the  painter  while  the  shaft  with 
its  unguarded  screwhead  was  in  motion." — 76  App,  Div.  296. 

NDGLIGBNCB  OF   FELLOW   SERVANTS. 

The  complexities  and  uncertainties  of  the  law  of  negligence  as 
applied  to  the  liability  of  employers  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Simone  v.  Kirk,  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  December 
9, 1902.  In  the  spring  of  1899  Angelo  Simone,  the  plaintiff's  intes- 
tate, was  employed  as  a  shoveler  by  the  defendants,  who  were 
engaged  in  removing  ashes  and  cinders  from  a  dump  and  using 
the  same  to  ballast  a  raiboad  which  they  were  constructing 
between  Syracuse  and  Baldwinsville,  and  while  working  at  night 
in  a  dark  place  some  distance  from  the  point  where  he  began 
to  work  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  mass  of 
lime  paste  partially  undermined  and  cracked  at  the  top,  with 
no  support  under  it  and  with  nothing  to  give  warning  of  the 
danger.  The  foreman  who  ordered  Simone,  without  any  warn- 
ing of  the  dangerous  situation,  to  get  a  pick  and  go  under  the 
projection  in  order  to  loosen  material  for  the  next  load,  was 
familiar  with  the  situation,  and  the  defense  was  made  that  inas- 
much as  the  foreman  was  a  fellow-servant  of  the  decedent,  the 
employers  could  not  be  held  liable  for  his  negligence  under  the 
familiar  rule  that  employees  assume  the  risks  of  injury  entailed 
by  the  negligence  of  co-workers.  The  trial  court,  however,  ren- 
dered a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  which  was  reversed 
on  questions  of  law  by  the  Appellate  Division  (57  App.  Div. 
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461).  The  Court  of  Appeals  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3  has  now  reversed 
the  latter  decision  and  thereby  affirmed  the  original  verdict. 
The  court  holds  that  the  defendants  were  liable;  that  the  fact 
that  as  to  some  of  his  duties  the  foreman  was  a  fellow-servant 
of  the  decedent  did  not  relieve  the  defendants  from  liability, 
since  in  hiring  decedent  and  setting  him  to  work  the  foreman 
was  not  discharging  a  servant's  but  a  master's  duty;  that  it 
was  the  master's  duty  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
when  any  place  became  dangerous  to  give  warning  of  such  dan- 
ger to  his  ^servants  having  no  knowledge  thereof  and  required 
to  work  at  such  place;  that  although  the  defendants  had  the 
right  to  delegate  and  intrust  the  conduct  of  such  duty  to  a  com- 
petent foreman,  they  could  n<>t  da  so  without  being  liable  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  In  discussing  this  ques- 
tion Judge  Vann  says  that — 

•*  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master  in  employing  servants  to  use  reasonable 
care  to  provide  them  with  proper  appliances  and  a  safe  place  to  work  and 
this  duty  is  so  firmly  fastened  upon  him  by  law  that  he  cannot  delegate  it 
without  liability  for  the  negligence  of  the  one  to  whom  he  intrusts  it.  The 
duty  of  using  reasonable  care  in  inspecting  the  place  where  servants  are 
set  at  work  is  also  the  master's  duty  which  he  must  properly  discharge  at 
his  peril,  either  personally  or  through  another.  Certain  work  is  inherently 
dangerous  and  yet  the  master  has  the  right  to  hire  servants  to  do  it.  In 
such  cases,  however,  unless  the  danger  is  obvious  to  an  ordinary  observer, 
It  is  his  duty  to  give  them  due  warning,  so  that  they  may  refuse  to  work 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  run  the  risk,  and  proper  instructions  so  that  If  they 
^ter  upon  the  work  they  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"The  place  furnished  for  the  plaintifle*s  intestate  to  work  In  was  not 
safe,  yet  he  was  not  warned,  and  ignorant  of  the  danger,  obeyed  orders 
and  met  his  death.  It  was  unsafe  when  they  set  him  at  work  and  they 
knew  it,  or  should  have  known  it.  It  is,  however,  claimed  that  the  place 
was  safe  when  the  work  was  commenced  and  that  It  became  unsafe  as 
the  work  progressed,  owing  to  the  method  of  doing  it.  That  the  inert  mass 
of  refuse  was  safe  until  disturbed  is  doubtless  true,  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
interfered  with,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, it  was  liable  to  become  unsafe  at  any  point  and  at  any  time.  The 
duty  of  inspection  should  have  been  discharged  in  the  light  of  this  fact, 
foe  inspection  must  be  reasonable,  and  hence  adapted  to  the  circumstances, 
not  only  as  to  thoroughness  but  as  to  frequency.  If  this  accident  had  hap- 
pened on  the  first  day  that  the  defendants  began  to  remove  the  refuse  a 
different  question  would  have  been  presented  from  the  one  now  before  us. 
The  work,  however,  had. progressed  for  several  weeks  before  Simone  was 
employed,  and  proper  inspection  as  the  Jury  might  have  found,  would  have 
disclosed  that  the  place  where  the  men  worked  was  frequently  unsafe  and 
that  the  point  where  Simone  was  killed  had  been  unsafe  for  at  least  three 
days." 
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Judge  Vann's  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  Judges  Bartlett, 
Haight  and  Martin,  while  Judges  Parker,  Gray  and  Werner  dis- 
sented in  memorandum. — 173  N,  7.  Rep.  7. 

Peter  Laughrain  was  a  truckman  in  Ithaca  who  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  Autophone  Company  of  that  city,  whereby  it 
agreed  to  pay  him  |200  a  year  for  the  transportation  of  its  light 
freight  from  the  factory  to  the  freight  house.  On  the  23d  day 
of  August,  1900,  he  was  standing  in  his  wagon  receiving  boxes, 
which  were  lowered  to  him  from  an  upper  window  by  means  of 
rope  and  pulley;  the  boxes  were  not  securely  fastened  and  fell, 
frightening  the  horse  and  causing  it  to  run  away,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  plaintiff  was  thrown  from  the  wagon  and  seriously 
injured.  Upon  trial  of  his  action  to  recover,  the  jury  rendered  a 
verdict  of  |850  damages,  from  which  the  defendant  appealed, 
alleging  contributory  negligence  and  negligence  on  the  part  of  a 
co-employee.  The  Appellate  Division,  Third  Department,  dis- 
missed the  appeal  at  its  December  term  and  unanimously 
afQrmed  the  judgment  rendered.  On  the  principal  point  at  issue, 
whether  the  plaintiff  was  an  employee  of  the  defendant  and 
therefore  a  fellow  servant  of  the  employee  whose  negligence 
caused  the  injury,  the  court,  through  Justice  Smith,  says — 

"  The  more  important  question  in  the  case  arises  upon  the  defense  that 
the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  co-employee  of  plain tiflPs 
intestate.  It  is  claimed  that,  in  the  act  of  transporting  the  defendant's 
freight  back  and  forth,  the  plaintiff's  intestate  was  the  defendant's  ser- 
vant, and,  inasmuch  as  the  negligence  which  caused  the  injury  was  the 
negligence  of  another  servant,  that  the  plaintiff  assumed  the  risls  of  such 
negligence  and  has  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the  defendant.  It  will 
hardly  be  claimed  that  if  the  plaintiff's  intestate  had  upon  a  single  retainer 
taken  the  freight  from  the  defendant's  factory  to  the  station  he  would 
thereby  become  a  servant  of  the  defendant.  His  relation  vould  be  simply 
a  contract  relation  for  this  specific  purpose,  which  would  have  in  it  none 
of  the  elements  which  attach  to  the  relation  of  master  and  servant 
<  Murray  v.  Dwight,  161  N.  Y.  301.)  It  is  very  clear  that  in  such  a  case 
the  defendant  would  not  be  liable  for  his  negligence  in  driving  .to  and 
from  the  freight  office.  He  was  a  common  carrier  and  would  be  engaged 
in  his  business  as  a  common  carrier  and  not  as  defendant's  servant.  We 
are  unable  to  see  how,  the  legal  relation  is  changed  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  frequently  employed,  or  by  the  fact  that  for  such  service  he  was  to 
rtceive  a  gross  sum,  and  was  not  paid  by  the  piece,  as  was  the  original 
custom.  He  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident  a  common  carrier,  transport- 
ing light  baggage  and  freight  for  any  one  who  might  call  upon  him  fhere- 
for,  and  was  not  in  our  judgment  a  Servant  of  the  defendant,  either  to 
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impose  upon  the  defendant  any  liability  for  the  ticts  of  its  servants  or  to 
save  It  from  liability  by  reason  of  the  assumed  risk  of  the  negligence  of  a 
co-employee."— 77  App,  Div.  54S. 

In  Klos  V.  Hudson  River  Ore  and  Iron  Company,  the  plaintiff 
sued  to  recover  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the  premature 
explosion  of  a  charge  of  dynamite  inserted  by  a  foreman  in  a  hole 
which  plaintiff  had  drilled  in  a  clinker  in  a  kiln.  His  complaint 
was  dismissed  by  direction  of  the  court  at  the  Columbia  Trial 
Term,  May,  1901,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
sustained  by  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division, 
Third  Department,  at  the  December  term.  The  court  held  that 
"the  liability  of  the  master  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  act 
in  the  performance  of  which  the  injury  arises,  without  regard  to 
the  rank  of  the  employee  performing  it  (Crispin  v.  Babbitt,  81 
N.  Y.  522).  lAll  the  acts  connected  with  the  work  of  blasting 
the  clinkers  related  to  the  duty  of  the  employees.  If  there  was 
any  negligence  in  the  performance  of  the  work  intrusted  to  them, 
it  was  the  negligence  of  plaintiff's  fellow  servants,  for  which 
defendant  is  not  liable." — 77  App.  Div.  566. 

In  the  case  of  Hall  v.  United  States  Canning  Co.,  the  plaintiff 
was  injured,  through  the  fall  of  a  ladder  upon  which  he  was 
standing  while  replacing  a  belt  upon  its  pulley  at  the  command 
of  the  superintendent.  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  in  his  favor 
for  |4,000,  but  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department, 
unanimously  reversed  this  judgment  at  the  November  term  and 
ordered  a  new  trial,  holding  that  if  the  jury  had  found  the  ladder 
defective,  the  plaintiff  having  used  the  ladder  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  defects,  could  not  recover;  and  that  if  the  accident^ 
happened  because  the  superintendent  neglected  to  continue  to 
hold  the  ladder  in  place,  such  act  was  the  negligence  of  a  fellow 
servant  for 'which  the  defendant  was  not  liable. — 76  App.  Div. 
475. 

In  the  case  of  Streets  v.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.,  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  employed  as  a  \friper,  was  injured  in  a  colli- 
sion while  riding  home  on  an  engine.  His  suit  was  dismissed 
by  the  trial  court  and  that  judgment  was  unanimously  affirmed 
by  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department,  at  the  Xovem- 
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ber  term.  It  was  held  that  if  the  engineer  with  whom  he  waft 
riding  was  negligent  in  passing  cautionary  signals,  such  act 
was  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  for  which  the  defendant 
was  not  liable;  and  that  the  plaintiff  himself  was  not  free  of 
contributory  negligence. — 7©  App.  Div.  480. 

ASSUMPTION  OF  RISKS. 

In  the  case  of  Toohey  v.  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  the  com- 
plaint of  the  plaintiff,  a  stevedore  injured  while  employed  in 
unloading  a  steamship  in  New  York  City,  was  dismissed  by  the 
direction  of  the  court  at  the  New  York  Trial  Term.  Upon 
appeal  the  dismissal  was  sustained  by  a'  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  at  the  Januarj'  Term^ 
the  court  holding  that  where,  in  the  loading  of  a  fiteamship,. 
bales  of  cotton  and  hogsheads  of  clay  are  so  placed  as  to  form 
,  a  support  for  a  pile  of  timber,  the  owner  of  the  steamship  i& 
not  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  a  stevedore  while  engaged' 
in  unloading  the  vessel  in  consequence  of  the  pile  of  timber 
falling  upon  him  as  he  waa  taking  away  a  bale  of  cotton  which 
had  acted  as  a  support  for  the  timber.  In  such  a  case  the  un- 
safe condition  of  the  place  in  which  the  stevedores  worked  was- 
of  their  own  creation,  and  they  assumed  the  risk  incident  thereto. 
Thus  the  court  concludes — 

"It  was  evident  from  the  character  of  the  work  that  the  condition  of 
danger  from  the  timbers  was  created  by  the  workmen  themselves.  They 
were  the  only  persons  who  had  notice  of  the  existing  conditions  and  were 
bound,  therefore,  to  care  for  their  safety.  Neglect  in  this  respect  is  not 
charg^ble  to  the  master  as  it  Is  the  product  of  the  workmen.  In  other 
words,  the  workmen  created  the  place  where  they  worked.  There  was- 
ijo  danger  from  the  vessel  or  its  load,  as  such.  Workmen  were  only 
placed  in  peril  by  the  removal  of  the  cargo.  The  necessary  consequence 
est  removal  was  to  change  the  place  in  which  they  worked,  and  if  it 
became  unsafe  it  was  of  the  workmei^'s  creation.  Against  the  danger 
thus  created  they  were  bound  to  guard,  and  in  assuming  employment  took 
the  risk  incident  to  the  situation.  Under  such  circumstances  no  recovery 
can  be  had  against  the  master  for  injuries  sustained." — 78  App.  Div.  178 

In  the  case  of  Sweneon  v.  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Ck>m- 
pany,  the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  unanimously 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court,  which  was  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff  for  |4,000  damages.  The  Reporter's  sum- 
inarv  is  as  follows: 
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"In  an  action  brought  by  a  person  employed  in  tbe  defendant  street 
railway  company's  car  depot  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries 
sustained  by  him  in  consequence  of  the  falling  of  a  platform  elevator  while 
the  plaintiff  and  a  number  of  other  workmen  were  pushing  a  car  there- 
from, the  defendant  claimed  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the  breaking 
of  a  gear  wheel  which  formed  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  elevator,  and 
that  such  breaking  resulted  from  a  blowhole,  the  existence  of  which  could 
not  possibly  be  discovered  by  any  known  process  of  inspection  or  exami- 
nation. 

It  appeared,  however,  that,  In  addition  to  the  blowhole,  there  was  an 
old  crack  in  the  wheel  discoverable  from  the  surface,  and  the  evidence 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  ^  finding  that  the  breaking  of  the  wheel  was 
due  to  the  existence  of  the  crack  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  blowhole. 
The  existence  of  the  crack  could  readily  have  been  detected  hj  the  use  of 
a  hammer,  and  one  of  the  defendant's  witnesses  testified  that,  although 
he  was  Ini  the  habit  of  examining  the  machinery  of  the  elevator  each  week, 
be  had  not  applied  the  hammer  test  to  the  gear  wheel  for  more  than  a 
year  before  the  accident  occurred. 

Held,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  duty  of  inspection  was  cast 
upon  the  defendant,  and  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
finding  that  the  work  of  inspection  had  not  been  adequately  done; 

That,  it  appearing  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  defendant's  employees 
to  go  upon  the  elevator  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  cars  therefrom. 
the  court  might  properly  refuse  to  charge  that  the  omission  of  '  other 
safety  appliances  or  clutches  from  a  freight  elevator,  which  was  not  used 
or  constructed  for  carrying  passengers,  from  riding  on  which  the  railroad 
•company  excluded  Its  servants  and  upon  which  servants  had  no  reason  to 
t)e,  does  not  establish  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company.' " — 
78  App.  Div.  379. 

Where  it  appears  upon  the  trial  of  an  action  for  negligence 
that  plaintiff's  intestate,  who  was  performing  his  duties  as  a 
-conductor  upon  defendant's  railroad,  was  killed  by  coming  in 
contact  with  a  tree  near  the  track,  that  he  had  been  over  the 
road  about  160  times  as  a  conductor  and  about  40  or  50  trips 
as  a  motorman,  and  consequently  was  familiar  with  the  situ- 
ation, the  submission  to  the  jury  of  the  question  whether  it 
waa  negligence  on  the  part  of  defendant  to  maintain  its  road 
•so  neap  the  line  of  the  tree  as  would  cause  the  injury  com- 
plained of  is  reversible  error,  since  by  continuing  in  his  em- 
ployment with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  fact^  he  must  be  deemed 
to  have  a^umed^an  obvious  risk.  The  rule  of  the  assumption 
of  obvious  risks  does  not  rest  wholly  upon  an  implied  agreement 
of  the  employee,  but  on  an  independent  act  of  waiver  evidenced 
by  his  continuing  in  the  employment  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts.     (Official  rej>orter's  summary  of  Court  of  Appeals 
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decision,  February  10,  1903,  in  Drake  v.  Auburn  City  Ry.  Co., 
reversing  a  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Depart-* 
ment,  in  favor  of  plaintiff.— 173  N.  Y.  Rep.  466.) 

In  December  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Second  Department,  unanimously  affirmed  the  dismissal  of  plain- 
tiff's complaint  in  Corcoran  v.  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
foard  Railroad  Company  by  direction  of  the  court  at  the 
Dutchess  County  Trial  Term,  and  laid  down  this  rule  as  to  keep- 
ing an  employee  to  warn  a  laborer  engaged  in  sweeping  switches 
of  the  approach  of  shunted  cars: 

"  Where  it  appears  that  it  Is  customary,  when  shunting  cars  In  a  rail- 
road yard,  to  station  a  brakeman  at  the  front  end  of  the  cars  being 
shunted,  the  necessity  of  promulgating  a  rule  that  some  other  employee 
shall  be  detailed  to  keep  constant  watch  over  a  laborer  employed  in  sweep- 
ing switches  in  the  yard  in  sight  of  the  shunted  cars,  In  order  to  prevent 
such  laborer  from  being  struck  by  the  shunted  cars,  is  not  so  obvious  as 
to  make  the  question  one  of  common  experience  and  knowledge." — 77  App. 
Div.  505. 

AGRBEMBNTT  TO  GIVE  LIFE  E^fPLGYMBNT  TO  INJURED  EMPIX)YEE. 

John  H.  Usher  brought  an  action  against  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  to  recover  damages 
for  breach  of  contract  by  which  the  plaintiff,  who  had  been  crip- 
pled while  in  the  performance  of,  his  duties,  maintained  that  the 
defendant  had  employed  him  to  work  for  life  at  a  monthly  com- 
pensation of  |35,  and  after  employing  him  nnder  such  conditions 
for  five  and  one-half  years  had  dismissed  him  without  cause. 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  contract  was  entered  into  between 
this  plaintiff  and  William  G.  Watson,  now  deceased,  who  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  railroad  company's  Hudson  River  di- 
vision. While  in  the  defendant's  employ  in  the  capacity  of 
brakeman  Usher  had  been  injured,  the  injury  resulting  in  the 
amputation  of  one  leg,  and  he  claimed  damages  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  the  member.  The  testimony  established  the  fact 
that  he  had  received  from  Watson  a  check  for  |125,  which 
amount  was  about  half  of  what  he  would  have  earned  had  he 
worked  during  the  period  that  he  was  disabled.  He  likewise 
obtained  from  the  superintendent  a  promise  of  life  employment 
as  flagman  at  one  of  the  grade  crossings  of  the  railroad.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  payment  and  of  the  pledge  of  permanent  em- 
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plojment,  the  plaintiff  executed  a  general  release  to  the  defend- 
ant, whereupon  he  was  placed  in  the  premised  position  and 
retained  it  for  more  than  five  years,  when  he  was  discharged, 
as  alleged,  without  cause.  In  the  trial  court  the  jury  rendered 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  Usher.  The  case  was  appealed  by  the 
railroad  corporation,  and  in  a  recent  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Second  Department,  the  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  was  aflBrmed.  Two  of  the  justices,  how- 
ever, dissented.  Justice  Hirschberg,-  who  wrote  the  majority 
opinion,  maintained  that  the  chief  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
appellant,  that  the  contract  was  not  binding  upon  the  company 
for  the  reason  that  the  divieion  superintendent  had  no  power 
to*  make  it  in  the  absence  of  express  authority,  and  that  the 
contract  was  in  itself  unreasonable,  was  not  parallel  with  the 
case  of*  Carney  vs.  Insurance  Co.  (162  N.  Y.  453,  57  N.  E.  78, 
49  L.  B.  A.  471,  76  Am.  St.  Rep.  347),  in  which  it  wa^  held  that 
a  contract  by  which  a  person  was  employed  for  life,  made  by 
the  executive  officers  of  the  life  insurance  company,  assuming 
to  act  under  a  by-law  previously  adopted  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, empowering  them  to  "  appoint,  remove  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  each  and  every  persbn,  except  agents  employed 
by  the  company,"  was  unreasonable  and  not  contemplated 
thereby,  because  the  term  of  office  of  the  trustees  was  limited 
by  statute,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  would  not  adopt 
a  by-law  authorizing  the  imposition  of  unreasonable  contracts 
upon  their  successors  in  office.  "  By  a  parity  of  reasoning," 
declares  the  Justice,  "it  may  be  conceded  in  this  case  that  the 
general  employment  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  defendant 
of  their  employees  for  life  would  be  unreasonable  and  beyond 
the  power  conferred  upon  them  or  upon  the  defendant  by  the 
statute  from  which  it  derives  its  corporate  life  and  functions.  But 
the  case  presented  is  not  one  of  a  simple  and  naked  contract 
of  employment,  but  is  the  case  of  the  immediate  and  final  settle- 
ment and  adjustment  of  a  claim  for  compensation  for  serious 
injuries  alleged  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  defendant's 
negligence,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  decision  cited  has  no  neces- 
sary application.  In  such  a  case,  where  an  employee  has  been 
rendered  nearly  helpless  by  the  company's  fault,  and  without 
any  fault  of  his  own,  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  unreason- 
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able,  in  consideration  of  a  release  of  hi®  claim  for  damages, 
for  the  company  to'  agree  to  put  him  to  such  work  as  he  was 
still  competent  to  perform  in  his  crippled  condition,  to  pay  him 
for  it  one-half  of  what  he  was  previously  'able  to  earn,  and  to 
keep  him  at  it  for  life — that  i«,  during  good  behavior,  obedience 
and  competency.  It  is  within  general  knowledge  that  such  con- 
tracts under  such  circumstances  are  by  no  meana  unusual,  and, 
to  whatever  other  objection  they  may  be  obnoxious,  they  would 
seem  to  be  free  from  the  taint  of  unreason  as  infringing  upon 
the  powers  of  succeeding  corporate  officers."  Touching  upon 
Watson's  authority  to  settle  the  plaintiff's  claim  for  damages, 
the  Court  hold®  that  such  authority  "  can  scarcely  be  disputed, 
inasmuch  as  the  defendant  has  taken  a  releaee  of  the  claim 
from  the  plaintiff  through  his  agency,  has  kept  it  until  the 
plaintiff's  claim  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  has 
asserted  it  ae  a  defense  in  the  answer,  and  has  produced  it 
upon  the  trial.  *  *  The  transaction  between  Watson  and 
the  plaintiff  was  in  effect  but  a  single  agreement  by  which  the 
latter  released  his  claim,  and  the  former  agreed  to  hire  him 
for  life  in  consideration  for  such  release.  To  permit  the  defense 
now  under  consideration  would  relieve  the  defendant  from  all 
liability  on  a  contract  which  the  plaintiff  fully  performed  when 
he  relinquished  his  claim.  A  corporation,  when  sued,  cannot 
set  up  an  ultra  vires  as  a  defense  to  an  action  for  breach  of 
contract,  or  even  for  specific  performance,  when  it  has  had  the 
full  benefit  of  the  contract  and  the  other  party  has  duly  per- 
formed it,  nor  will  such  plea  avail,  whether  interposed  for  or 
against  a  corporation,  when  it  will  not  advance  justice  but  will 
accomplish  a  legal  wrong." 

The  dissenting  opinion,  written  by  Justice  Woodward,  con- 
tends that  "  the  judgment  in  this  case  should  be  reversed  be- 
cause the  contract  set  forth  in  the  complaint,  and  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  recovery,  'was  void  as  against  public  policy,  and 
because  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  consideration 
for  the  alleged  contract." — 76  App.  Div,  422. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABORl* 

Earnings  in  Home  Industries  in  the  First  Six  Months  of  190a. 

In  August,  1902,  the  Department  made  an  investigation  of  the 
earnings  of  families  in  New  York  City  who  have  licenses  to  carry 
on  manufacturing  in  the  home.  There  are  in  New  York  City 
20,000  licensed  tenement  work-places,  but  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  places  consist  of  workshops  or  stores  situated 
indeed  in  tenement  buildings  but  not  connected  with  living 
rooms  and  therefore  subject  to  the  regular  factory  law.  When 
manufacturing  is  done  within  the  home  itself,  none  but  members 
of  the  family  may  be  employed.  The  number  of  persons  licensed 
to  work  in  this  home  industry  in  New  York  City  was  about 
27,000,  when  the  most  recent  tabulation  was  made  in  the  Bureau 
of  Factory  Inspection.  Somewhat  more  than  1,000  home  work- 
ers are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  neckwear,  nearly  1,000 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  about  the  same  number 
in  cigar  making,  and  a  few  in  the  manufacture  of  millinery  goods, 
white  goods  not  laundered  before  being  put  on  sale,  furs  and  fur 
goods,  hats' and  caps,  purses,  umbrellas,  etc.  But  the  bulk  of 
them  (23,000  of  the  entire  27,000)-  are  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  clothing  trade.  Included  among  them  are  a 
few  tailors,  each  of  whom  makes  the  entire  garment  as  in  former 
times;  but  nearly  all  of  them  are  women  who  take  home  gar- 
ments (mainly  coats  and  trousers)  to  "  finish," — ^that  is,  to  fell, 
put  in  lining,  sew  on  the  buttons,  etc.  It  is  these  "  home  finish- 
ers "  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  remnant  of  the  problem 
of  home  industry  in  this  State. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  family  workrooms  have  been  fre- 
quently investigated  in  the  interest  of  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  against  the  danger  of  disease  transmitted  through 
tenement-made  goods.  But  the  economic  condition  of  the  home 
workers  themselves  is  also  a  matter  of  general  interest,  which 
has  not  as  yet  b^n  adequately  described,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  collection  of  statistics  among 
foreign  born  persons  who  are  generally  ignorant  of  our  language. 
But  the  factory  inspectors,  who  are  brought  into  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  home  workers  in  the  course  of  their  daily  duties. 


•The  report  wiU  not  be  ready  for  dlBtribatlon  for  several  months. 
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have  naturally  acquired  some  facility  in  holding  intercourse 
with  them  and  were  therefore  able  while  making  their  semi- 
annual inspection  of  tenement  work-places  in  August  to  gather 
«i  suflBciently  large  number  of  reports  to  show  forth  with  some 
approximation  to  accuracy  the  actual  income  of  the  home  work- 
ers in  metropolitan  tenements.  They  have  been  greatly  aided, 
moreover,  by  the  existence  of  the  practice  that  now  generally 
prevails  among  the  clothing  contractors  who  give  out  work  to 
be  done  in  the  home  of  furnishing  each  home  finisher  with  an 
account  book  in  which  the  contractors  periodically  enter  the 
latter's  earnings. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  licensees  teho  worked 
if  or — 


Male. 


Fbxai«b. 


Custom 
tailors. 

Tailors. 

Home 
flntshers. 

Home 
finishers. 

Artificial 
flowers. 

Mlscel. 
laneous. 

Private  customers  

12 

1 
39 

1 

18 

'V 

61 

' 

Manufacturers   

25 

24 

Contractors    

9 

31 

664 

5 

Custom  tailors  

11 

1 

Total    

48 

49 

50 

.    734 

61  . 

29 

Not  sUted  

14 

.>.... 

It  appears  that  the  tailors  usually  work  for  their  private 
customers  or  manufacturers  or  merchant  tailors.  Most  of  the 
finishers,  however,  work  for  contractors,  the  so-called  "  sweat- 
ers "  or  middlemen  who  contract  with  manufacturers  to  make 
garments  at  so  much  per  piece.  It  is  worth  noting  that  none 
of  the  artificial  flower  makers,  who  it  will  later  appear  make 
smaller  wages  than  even  the  finishers,  work  for  middlemen  but 
are  employed  by  the  manufacturers.  The  29  licensees  in  the 
column  head  "Miscellaneous"  comprise  13  neckwear  makers,  12 
workers  on  infant's  dresses  and  a  few  makers  of  shirts,  shirt 
waists,  wrappers,  etc.  They  nearly  all  work  for  the  manufac- 
turer. 

The  age  of  licensees  is  shown  below: 

MALRS.  FEMALBS. 


AoE  OF  Licensees. 
Under  21  years 

Custom 
tailors. 

Tailors. 

15 
15 
5 

35 

48 

PJnishers. 

13 
19  • 
4 

36 

50 

Fin 

ilshers. 
33 

439 
117 
28 

Artlflcial 
flowers. 

2 
53 

5 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

4 

21-45  years 

24 

21 

46-60  years 

13 

4 

Over  60  years 

4 

41 

Total 

617 
37 

60 
33 

29 

Average  age  (years) 

42 

34 
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All  of  the  men  whose  ages  could  be  ascertained  were  upwards 
of  21  years  of  age,  and  averaged  about  45  years  old.  Among 
the  women  there  were  a  few  under  21  years  of  age,  but  two- 
thirds  were  between  21  and  45  years  and  the  general  average 
was  about  36  years. 

The  race  or  nationality  of  the  home  workers  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Natioxautt. 
Am^iie^n 

Custom 
Ullore. 

Tailors, 
a 

6 

Finishers. 

Finishers. 
4 
6 
97    . 

a 

4 

1 

Artiflcal 
flowers. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 
8 

1 

4 

••           *•       C^rniMi.. 

'8 

a 

6 

7 

6 

"       Irish 

*'           **      Italian    .. 

6 

••           "          ••    Heb. 

Total 

8 

1 

90 

1 

1 

1 

1 
8 

a 
1 

7 
8 

1 

114 

1    . 
1    . 

2 

a  . 
1 

155    . 

1     . 

3    , 

457 

7 

18 

Anatriaa .  ... 

1 

Hebrew 

Dutch 

Kmriiiih . 

3 

Prenoh . . . .  • 

French  Canadian 

Ocrmaa  

13 

1 

8 

1 

I 

1 
5 

a 

SO 

5 

Bulgarian 

2 

••       Hebrew 

14 

54 

Irtah.  

Italian 

Norwegian     >•••  •.tt>>«^t 

PrnMlanPole 

Rvnianlan .' 

1 

3 
1 

1 

Hebrew 

Rnaeiaii 

a  . 

6    . 



a 

"       Hebrew 

2 

Swede 

gtrlM 

•   1 

a  . 
1   . 

Turk 

•              4 

48  49  50  748  61  29 

The  tailors  are  of  various  nationalities,  the  Germans  pre- 
dominating; but  the  finishers  are  chiefly  Italians  with  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  Germans  and  Americans,  the  latter  being 
commonly  of  Gherman  parentage.  The  artificial  flower  makers 
are  almost  altogether  Italians,  or  of  Italian  parentage. 

The  length  of  residence  in  this  country  of  the  foreign-born 
licensees  is  shown  below: 

HALBS.  FSMALtES. 


TSUR8  IN  tHB  UNITBD 
STATB8. 

Lms  tlian  1  year 

1-5  years 

6-10  years .'^ 

10-20  years 

Over  20  years 

ToUl 

Arerace  (years) 


Custom 

tailors.    Tailors. 


•  3 
3 
26 
14 

46 

18 


89 


Finisliers. 

7 
4 
13 
18 

20 


Finishers. 
11 
198 
1&6 
130 
128 

623 
12 


Artificial    Miscel- 
flowers.    laneous. 


4 

i:i 
31 

6 

12 


6 
3 

16 
16 
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Nearly  all  of  the  licensees  have  lived  in  this  country  more 
than  one  year,  as  those  who  have  been  here  a  shorter  time  would 
commonly  possess  too  little  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
to  supply  investigators  with  the  information  called  for.  '  The 
women  who  work  as  finishers  have  resided  in  this  country  on 
the  average  twelve  years. 
^  The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  weeks  worked  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1902: 

/  MALRS.  PEMALBg. 

CuAtom  Taiinpfl  Home  Home  Artificial    Mlscel- 

WEBK8.                             tailors.  '"»'o™.  flniahers.    finishers,  flowers.     laneous. 

1 

2 1  ....  ..... 

S ...  ....  4  1 

4 ....  ....  2 

5 ....  ....  I  I 

6 ....  1  4 

7 ....  ....  1  1               ..n 

8 ....  ...  9  11 

9 : 114  1 

10 ....  ....'  6  8 

n " ^  

12.. 1  ....  1  7'  1 

18 ^ 1  3  a  26  5 

14 1  ...  12 

1& 4  1  1  7  ....                     9 

16 2  2  1  15  ....                    I 

17 ,....             1  1  ....  7  12 

18 6  ....  ...  31  I                    2 

19 11  1  2  1  1 

20 1  3  1  58               2 

21 2  ....  10  a                    1 

22 S  4  1  26 

28 1.1  II  8  S 

24 3  4  1  51  ....                    2 

25 1  ....  4  2i  ....                    1 

26 24  24  84  407  28                  11 

"is"  48  50  722  ~lo     '         ^ 

Average  weeks  worked iOH  23  28MS  22^  1^  22 

The  average  number  of  weeks  of  employment  was  23  out  of 
the  26  in  the  period  investigated;  but  the  artificial  flower 
makers  average  less  than  20  weeks.  Of  the  722  women  finish- 
ers, 407  did  some  work  in  each  of  the  26  weeks,  and  the  fact  that 
numbers  worked  for  shorter  periods  does  not  indicate  that  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  work.  These  figures  concerning  the  time 
employed  are  useful  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the 
average  weekly  earnings. 

The  preceding  tables  are  preliminary  to  the  final  table,  which 
reveals  the  earnings  of  the  home  workers  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  the  number  of  persons  in  each  family,  the  income  from 
outside  work  and  the  total  average  income,  from  all  sources. 
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IXOOMB  IN  FiBST  SiZ  MONTHg 
OF  W02. 

Castom 
tailors. 

Tailors. 

Home 
Unishers. 

Home 
finishers. 

Artiflelal 
flowers. 

Mlso. 

Somber  Of  Uoenwes 

48 
6 

89 
10 

8?' 

11 
6 
2 

1 

B4 

4& 
9 

41 
98 

W 

95 

18 
7 

4 

99 

14 

19 

1 

9 
9 
9 

99 
4 

9 

88 
7 
11 
4 

$840 

7 

$182 

18 

19 

$113 

50 

4 

44 

89 

799 

078 

586 
89 
480 

60 
58 

55 
2 
51 

28 

9 
8 
6 

99 
5 

48 

17 
9 

90 
6 
9 

1 
8 
18 

900 
46 
21 
.3 

$W) 

64 

$175 

17 

$100 

$985 
5.6 

8 

$53' 

$289 
5.7 

27 

19 

Nomhw  nuurrtod. ....  t  ....•■  t .  t ...%«. . 

14 

HoslMtnds  or  ( Home  workers 

wItm  who  <  Oatside  workers. . . 

1 
8 

are (Housekeepers 

Other  sdolts 

49 

99 

18 
5 
8 

97 

906 

58 
88 

46 

684 

25 

Home  workers   

5 

Oatside  workers 

8 

HonsekeeDers ..................... 

8 

Minor  ChUdren. 
Under  8  Tears  old 

9 

Homti  workAn        ...               ..... 

a-12  years  old 

91 

18 

805 

7 
1 

191 

13 

4 

147 
94 
67 

941 
69 

159 

1,454 
105 
991 

11 

Home  workers 

Oatside  workers 

lfl-14  years  old *. 

18 

7 

1 

4 

Home  workers 

Outside  workers 

14-lCyearB  old 

11 

14 

8 
5 

17 

8 

87 
11 
18 

1 

$913 

•f? 

19 

12 

$58 

9 

m>me workers 

8 

Oatside  workers 

1 

19-91  years  old 

15 
9 
8 

114 

a 

8 
4 

$818 

a 

•118 

^1 

9 

9 

$109 

•r. 

14 

Home  workers 

4 

Oatside  workers 

7 

AUages 

51 

iSome  workers 

7 

Oatside  workers 

8 

iToraffe   familir   Ineome    ftrom 
home  'vrorK  ..-.- ■ 

1 

$79 

578 
$175 

912 
$104 

$949 
4.0 

126 
113 
$59 

$162 
17 

Oatdde  work  of — 

AJt-tA^      (  Number ....... ........ 

^«»'«»  ••  jSiSinis :::::::: :.::: 

riKti^....  (  Number 

•»« 

Children  |g™JJ,;;;;;;;;;;;;;- 
Ftsmity  eaminsir  f average) 

»1M 

Number  In  family 

Boarders,  lodgers,  etc  (namber) 

Thereof  members  of  family 

Family  receipts  therefrom  (aver.) 

Total  family  Income  (aTerage) 

6 

6 
$89 

The  average  earnings  of  male  home  finishers,  who  had  an  aver- 
age of  one  helper  apiece,  amounted  to  only  f213  for  the  six 
months.  This  was  supplemented  by  outside  earnings  of  other 
members  of  the  family  so  that  the  total  family  income  of  male 
home  finishers  amounted  on  the  average  to  |258  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1902,  which  wa«  further  increased  to  f 274  by  the  let- 
ting of  lodgings,  etc.  The  custom  tailors  averaged  f318  ($331 
with  outside  work  and  |346  with  income  from  board  and  lodg- 
ings), while  journeymen  tailors  averaged  f340  (or  f 402  including 
outside  earnings  of  other  members  of  the  family  and  |433  with 
receipts  from  boarders  and  lodgers). 
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The  great  majority  of  home  workers  being  women,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  to  consider  theii-  earnings.  The  average  income 
of  823  female  home  workers  in  the  first  six  months  of  1902  was 
^^83,  or  f3.20  weekly.  Even  this  figure  is  advanced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  small  number  of  well-paid  skilled  workers,  the  average 
for  the  home  finishers  alone  being  only  f78.71,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  13.46  for  each  of  the  22f  weeks  of  actual  work,  or  f3.03 
for  each  week  in  the  period.  Moreover  one  in  four  of  these 
women  had  a  helper  in  her  work.  The  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
daily. hours  of  labor  among  these  workers  was  not  altogether 
successful,  owing  to  the  inevitable  irregularity  of  such  work. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  these  home  finishers  receive  from  five 
to  seven  cents  for  "  finishing "  a  coat  or  pair  of  trousers,  and 
that  they  can  "finish"  only  one  garment  an  hour.  Hence,  to 
make  even  58  cents  a  day,  they  must  work  steadily  between 
mne  and  ten  hours  a  day,  besides  which  they  are  obliged  to 
carry  the  garments  to  and  from  the  contractor's  shop,  being 
frequently  detained  there  to  wait  for  their  work;  and  finally  they 
must  take  time  to  perform  their  regular  duties  as  housekeepers. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  home  finishers  work  unusually 
long  hours. 
.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  |79  represents 
the  average  six  months'  earnings  of  home  finishers  and  their 
helpers.  The  722  female  finishers  had  195  helpers,  of  whom  32 
were  husbands,  58  relatives  or  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  and 
105  minor  children.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  more  children 
than  that  actually  rendered  some  assistance,  ajs  parents  realize 
the  prejudice  against  child  labor  and  hold  back  mention  of  the 
same.  Of  the  105  child  helpers,  none  were  under  eight  years  of 
age,  although  there  were  634  children  below  that  age  in  these 
families;  seven  were  between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age,  out 
of  a  total  of  305  in  that  class;  12  were  between  twelve  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  out  of  a  total  of  121  children  in  that  class;  24 
were  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  compeared 
with  147  in  that  class,  and  62  were  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  241,  most  of  the  remainder 
being  engaged  in  outside  employments.  With  such  outside  work 
of  husband,  children,  etc.,  the  average  six  months'  earnings  per 
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family  were  f 249,  which  was  increased  to  f 261  by  the  receipt  of 
money  for  .board  and  lodgings. 

Small  as  are  the  earnings  of  the  home  finishers,  they  were 
8ui)erior  to  the  income  of  makers  of  artificial  flowers.  The  aver- 
age earnings  of  60  women^  nearly  all  Italians,  engaged  in  this 
trade  in  the  first  half  of  1902,  were  only  |70;  and  in  earning  this 
amount  the  60  women  had  57  helpers.  As  no  family  can  live 
on  an  income  of  f  140  a  year  in  New  York  City,  where  rent  alone 
coets  at  least  $80,  it  is  clear  that  these  workers  must  really 
derive  support  from  other  industries.  In  fact,  only  three  fam- 
ilies were  found  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  their  earn- 
ings in  this  work;  in  all  other  cases  the  earnings  of  the  artificial 
flower  makers  were  supplemented  by  the  outside  earnings  of 
the  husband  or  other  members  of  the  family,  whereby  the  aver- 
age family  income  for  the  six  months  was  increased  to  f285. 
The  artificial  fiower  trade  thus  receives  in  effect  a  subsidy  flrom 
other  industries. 

Complaints. 

The  Commissioner  received  1,098  complaints  in  1902,  of  which 
about  600  related  to  alleged  violations  of  the  factory  law  and 
240  the  laws  regulating  tenement  manufactures.  Details  con- 
cerning such  complaints  will  be  found  in  Table  14  of  the  ap- 
pendix in  connection  with  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Fac- 
tory Inspection ;  the  following  table  reveals  the  nature  of  other 
complaints: 

SU8-       Not 
Su8-     talned     sas-     Tptal 
talned.  in  part  talned.  1902.  1901.  IdOO.  1S99.  1898. 

I.  PubUc  work  i..  84    17     101       60     146     115    .... 

IL  Convict-made  goods 

IIL  Apprentlceeliip 1    — 

IV.  Houn  of  labor  in  brickyards  and 

on  railways 

V.  Payment  of  wages 28    ll       89       26       47       34       34 

VI.  Seats    for    female    employees    in 

hotels,  restanrants  and  factories.  1    1        3        2        1    .... 

vn.  Constmction    work— safe    scaftold- 

tog,  etc 1    1        2       22        7    .... 

VIII.  Union  label  ' 

IX.  Factories,  bakeries,  mines,  etc.: 

Factories  (Arts.  V-VI) 410  9         178     597     428     385     414     298 

Tsnement  work  (Art.  VII) 116  4        120     240     340  1,180     287     163 

Bakeshops   (Art.   VIII) 80  2  13       95     117     124     114       92 

Mines  and  qnarries  (Art  nC) 

X.  Matters  outside  the  Department's 

jurisdiction    16    8       24       57         2         2         2 

ToUl    736  15         347  1,098  1,033  1,908      975      589 
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PUBLIC  WORK. 

Aside  from  complaints  under  the  laws  prescribing  the  time 
and  method  of  paying  wages,  the  only  noteworthy  source  of 
complaint  was  public  work,  concerning  which  the  complaints 
numbered  101.    They  were  thus  disposed  of: 

The  State. 
Complaints  eustalned:  Houre.    Aliens.    Total. 

Compliance  with  law  secured 11  3            14 

Referred  to  proper  official 51  1            52 

Referred  to  district  attorney » 9  9 

No  cause  of  action;    work  completed   before   application    of 

law 5  16 

Not  finally  disposed  of 2  1             3 

Total 78  6  84 

Complaints  not  sustained 17  ..  17 

New  York  City. 
Complaints  sustained: 

Compliance  with  law  secured ..  3  3 

Referred  to    proper  official 12  ..  12 

Referred  to  district  attorney 3  ..  3 

No  cause  of     action;   work  completed   before  application  of 

law    1  12 

Not  finally  disposed  of 1  1 

Total    16  6  21 

Complaints  not  sustained ? 10  10 

All   complaints 26  5  31 

Nineteen  of  the  complaints,  made  in  one  communication, 
touched  the  work  done  by  as  many  contractors  in  the  Rapid 
Transit  Subway  in  New  York  City.  Against  one  contractor  was 
brought  a  charge  of  employing  aliens;  investigation  sustained 
this  complaint  and  compliance  with  the  law  was  thereupon 
secured.  Of  the  eighteen  contractors  charged  with  requiring 
more  than  eight  hours'  work,  eight  cases  were  not  sustained  and 
the  remaining  ten  charges,  having  been  sustained,  were  referred 
to  the  Mayor  of  the  city. 

It  has  become  the  accepted  policy  in  this  and  other  States 
that  the  government  should  be  a  model  employer  rather  than 
in  any  degree  a  party  to  the  beating  down  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  its  own  citizens.  The  carrying  out  of  that  policy  has 
presented  few  difficulties,  so  far  as  the  government's  own  em- 
ployees are  concerned;  but  when  public  work  has  been  let  out  on 
contract  the  State  has  frequently  been  placed  in  the  position  of 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  its  working  people  through  neglect 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  labor.    To  safeguard  ttu^  interests 
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of  laborers  employed  by  contractors  on  public  work,  the  Legisla- 
ture enacted  that  contracts  made  for  public  work  should  con- 
tain the  conditions  that  workmen  employed  therein  should  be 
citizens,  should  work  not  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  and  should 
receive  the  current  rates  of  wages.  The  constitutionality  of 
these  requirements  has  been  contested  and  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  law  already  set  aside  by  the  highest  court  of  the  State 
(February,  1901).  To  meet  this  decision,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  necessary  which  shall  expressly  authorize  the 
Legislature  to  prescribe  the  minimum  conditions  of  labor  upon 
all  public  work.  A  resolution  to  submit  such  amendment  to 
the  people  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  preceding  Legisla- 
ture and  such  resolution  must  be  approved  by  the  present  Legis- 
lature before  it  goes  to  the  people.  Foreign  countries,  including 
even  many  of  the  European  monarchies,  have  gone  much  further 
than  the  American  commonwealths  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  workingmen  employed  by  contractors  on  public  work;  but 
even  if  it  be  deemed  inexpedient  to  take  similar  precautions  at 
present,  the  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary  simply  to 
recover  lost  ground. 

Factory  Inspection. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  each  of  the  last  three  years, 

Thu  Work  of  thb  Ddputt  Factory  Inbpbctors. 

Inspections  of^  190S.  J90/.t        1900. 

Factories    23,903  18,455  J      24,392 

Tenement  workshops  3,814  4,573  ' 

Bakeries   3,240  3,149          4,126 

Mines   and   quarries 84                68             125 

Licensed  tenement  workrooms 23,601  13,887          6.039 

Unlicensed  places    570  2,133         

Places  prior  to  licensing 13,965  13,238         28,056 

Places  prior  to  licensing  (reinvestigated) 820  ? 

License   refusals   investigated \ 1,357  >  ^'^^          "^'^^ 

Places  found  closed,  burned,  removed,  etc 15,650  5,288          3,705 

Factories  and  workshops 3,695  

Tenement  work  rooms 10,490  

License  applicants'  places 1,465  

InveatigatUms   of 1,574  3,953 


Complaints   , 498  504 

Compliances  993  1,020 

AccIdenU  83  108 


Total 88,478  65,434         80,392* 


MUcfllaneoua: 

"  Tenement-made  "  label  attached 

Prosecutions    

Statistical  reports  collected  (6  months) 

Appointments,  etc 4,166 

'Including  2,S68  factories,  bakeshops  and  mines  inspected  twice  or  oftener. 
tTen  months. 


88,478 

65,434 

273 

45 

2,030 

332 
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The  number  of  inspections  made  in  factories,  workshops, 
bakeries  and  laundries  exceeded  30,000.  As  1,563  establish- 
ments were  inspected  twice  or  oftener  the  number  of  places  in- 
spected was  of  course  smaller  than  the  number  of  inspections, — 
28,614.  The  statistics  gathered  in  the  factories  inspected  will 
be  found  summarized  in  Tables  10,  11  and  12  of  the  Appendix, 
where  they  are  arranged  by  industries  and  also  by  counties.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  numbei:  of  employees  at  the  time  of 
inspection  (774,790)  was  108,000  or  11  per  cent  less  than  the 
number  employed  in  the  factories  at  their  busiest  season.  The 
difference,  which  indicates  the  irregularity  of  employment,  is 
relatively  small  in  industries  that  produce  paper,  textile  goods, 
leather,  etc.,  and  large  in  the  clothing  trades. 

Table  lOB  shows  that  16,191  factories  were  inspected  in  New 
York  Oity,  of  which  16,031  were  inspected  once  and  1,128  twice 
or  oftener.  The  number  of  employees  was  391,940  at  the  time 
of  employment  as  compared  with  464,006  at  the  busiest  season. 

Table  12  of  the  Appendix  exhibits  the  statistics  of  factory 
inspection  for  each  county.  The  number  of  factories  inspected 
and  worki)eople  employed  therein  for  the  principal  cities  besides 
New  York  was  as  follows :  Buffalo,  1,658  factories  with  45,086^ 
employees;  Rochester,  1,172  factories  with  34,341  employees; 
Syracuse,  590  factories  with  14,612  employees;  Albany,  488  fac- 
tories with  12,358  employees;  Troy,  424  factories  with  22,940 
employees;  Utica,  324  factories  with  11,157  employees;  Schenec- 
tady, 127  factories  with  15,766  employees;  Yonkers,  54  factories, 
with  8,501  employees;  Amsterdam,  97  factories  with  7,041  em- 
ployees; Binghamton,  187  factories  with  5,922  employees; 
Gloversville,  201  factories  with  5,369  employees;  Elmira,  176  fac- 
tories with  4,482  employees;  Oswego,  106  factories  with  3,904 
employees;  Poughkeepsie,  90  factories  with  3,838  employees; 
Niagara  Falls,  74  factories  with  3,820  employees. 

In  the  course  of  their  visits  the  inspectors  discovered  some 
50,000  infractions  of  the  factory  laws  and  issued  notices  thereof ^ 
as  set  forth  in  Table  13  of  the  Appendix  and  summarized  below: 
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Ordbrs  and  Compuancbs, 


•Orders  Issued  from 
office  to  factories  In — 


New  York  Other  All  (Dompli- 

REQUIRKMBNTB  OF  THB  LAW  V10I4ATBD.  Cltj.  places.  Orders.  ancoB. 

I.    Posting  of  law,  schedule  of  hours,  etc 67  106  20,977  20,935 

II.    Sanitation  and  safety 12,868  6,605  19,697  JU.^ff 

1.  Light    857  28  887  427 

2.  Ventilation  and  overcrowding 39  16  68  29 

3.  Time  allowed  for  meals 3  4  7  8 

4.  Cleanliness  and  sanitary  conyeniences 7.550  988  8,626  3,949 

6.  Dangerous  machinery 1,769  4,008  5,883  4,804 

6.  Elevators  and  hoistways 697  247  845  687 

7.  Fire  protection 1.665  1.260  2,946  1,863 

8.  Unsafe  buildings ^ 388  54  445  24S 

111.    Employment  of  children 115  13  2,607  2.560 

lY.    Employment  of  women  and  minors 96  75  171  133 

V.    Laundries    921  140  1,063  327 

VI.    Tenement  workplaces 495  20  852  629 

Vn.    Bakeries 3,045  1,043  4,104  2,045 

DL    Pasrment  of  wages 10  57  67  38 

Total 17,609  8,059  49,538  38,062 

Number  of  factories  noUfled 8,638  4,677  19,047    

Orders  and  compliances  in  26  mines  and  quarries  39  19 


•  Does  not  Include  orders  Issued  by  the  Inspector  while  at  the  factory  visited. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  infractions  of  the  law  were  failure  to 
j)ost  the  factory  law  in  workrooms,  etc.,  and  notices  of  such 
neglect  were  issued  by  the  inspectors  on  the  spot.  The  remain- 
ing half  of  the  notices  were  issued  from  the  central  oflSce.  The 
number  of  compliances  reported  by  factory  owners  to  whom  such 
notices  were  sent  was  38,000. 

PROSECUTIONS. 

Persistent  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  manufacturer  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  upon  due  notification  from 
the  inspectors,  led  to  13  prosecutions,  with  the  following  results: 


Convicted 

Total 

Acquitted 

and 

Convicted 

number 

or 

sentence 

and 

cases. 

discharged. 

suspended. 

fined.      Fines. 

CHARQID. 

Failure  to  light  halls  and  stairs  or 
to  maintain  water  closets  in 
proper  condition  2  1  1        |50 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  fan  or 
to  guard  set  screws 2  2  

Employing  children  under  16  with- 
out certificate 5  1  1  3         100 

Employing  females  over  60  hours 
per  week  1  ....  ....  l         20 

Tenement  manufactures: 

Giving  out  work  to  unlicensed 
places  2  ....  ....  2  45 


Failure  to  keep  register  of  out- 
side  wor^Lers 


Total    13 
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The  names  of  the  firms  prosecuted  are  given  in  Table  15  of 
the  Appendix. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  tables  of  "  Orders  "  and  "  Complaints  "  indicate  the  need 
of  the  safeguards  which  the  laws  throw  about  factory  opera- 
tives, notwithstanding  which  3,520  accidents  were  reported  to 
the  Bureau  in  1902.  This  number  is  larger  by  50  per  cent  than 
the.  number  reported  for  any  other  year  since  factory  inspection 
began  in  this  State,  and  is  due  to  increased  efforts  to  perfect 
the  record  of  accidents.  Details  will  be  found  in  Table  16  of 
the  Appendix. 

CHILD   LABOR. 

The  motive  to  use  child  labor  does  not  seem  to  lose  strength 
with  the  passage  of  years  and  constant  care  is  needed  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  to  secure  compliance  with  the  law.  Last 
year  the  inspectors  found  children  illegally  employed  in  2,607 
factories.  In  most  cases,  to  be  sure  (2,206),  the  non-compliance 
with  the  law  consisted  in  employing  children  of  legal  age  with- 
out the  certificate  required  by  law,  but  there  were  274  factories 
in  which  children  were  found  working  who  were  either  illiterate 
or  under  the  legal  age  of  employment  (14  years) ;  the  number  of 
the  former  class  was  158  and  of  the  latter  292.  The  total  num- 
ber of  children  under  16  years  legally  employed  was  16,750. 
This  is  the  largest  number  recorded  since  1891,  but  at  that  time 
the  number  of  factories  inspected  was  much  smaller.  Only  2.2 
per  cent  of  all  employees  were  children,  which  is  about  the  same 
percentage  as  has  prevailed  for  several  years. 

Certificates  of  employment  are  issued  by  the  local  health 
authorities,  who  are  required  to  make  monthly  reports  to  the 
Bureau  concerning  such  certificates  for  factories.  In  some 
cases,  however,  such  reports  include  also  the  certificates  issued 
for  work  in  mercantile  establishments.  The  total  number  of 
certificates  reported  in  1902  was  19,789,  of  which  somewhat  more 
than  one-half  (10,601)  were  issued  in  New  York  City.  The  salne 
authorities  also  reported  the  issuance  of  2,750  vacation  certifi- 
cates, of  which  2,238  were  in  New  York  City,  thus: 
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Certificates  op  Employment  Ibsusd  by  Local  Health  Authorities  to 
Children  Between  14  and  16  Tears  of  Agbc 

Locality.  Boya.  Girls.  Total. 

The  State    n.Orm  8,717  i9,789 

New  York   City 5,343  5,258  10,601 

Bronx  Borough   272  218  490 

Brookljm  Borough  ♦2,376  •2,110  •4,486 

MaDbattan  Borough   2,035  2,503  4,538 

Queens  Borough   523  364  877 

Richmond  Borough  137  73  210 

Buffalo    ^ 1,641  458  2,099 

Rochester    \ 484  535  1,019 

Syracuse    • 346  202  -548 

Albany   305  201  506 

Troy    252  274  526 

Uticaf    52  57  109 

Amsterdam    147  158  305 

Coboes   125  167  292 

Auburn 170  79  249 

Schenectady   188  52  240 

Jamestown   123  96  219 

Kingston    100  106  206 

•Includes  vacation  certificates. 

ITbe  places  hereafter  mentioned  are  those  which  issued  at  least  200  certificates. 


vacation  certificates, 
boys. 

OIRLS. 

Under        14-16 

14  years.*    years. 

19          1.363 

89 

4           1.042 
3                74 

The  State 

Under 
14  years.* 
78 

14-16 

years. 

1,290 

86 

802 
115 

Total. 
2.760 

New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough 

175 

fBrooklyn  Borough 

Manhattan  Borough 

5 

1.853 

Queens  Borough 

18 

210 

Richmond  Borough 

ToUl 

Buffalo  

23 

35 

1.003 
99 
36 

10 
61 

7 
10 

1 

1.205 

47 
23 

46 

2.238 
191 

Rochester  

59 

Syracuse  

Albany  

Troy   

18 

29 

Ctica  

Jamestown  

107 

•Entries  in  these  columns  must  signify  certificates  for  employment  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, as  children  under  14  years  may  not  work  in  factories  even  in  vacation, 
tincluded  in  the  figures  of  the  preceding  table. 

The  defects  of  the  present  child  labor  laws,  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  previous  Reports,  are  the  subject  of  bills  now 
before  the  Legislature.  So  far  as  the  employment  of  children 
in  factories  is  concerned,  the  most  urgent  need  is  for  amend- 
ments that  will  bring  the  school  law  into  harmony  with  the 
factory  law  and  that  will  alter  the  method  of  issuing  employ- 
ment certificates  so  as  to  remove  dependence  upon  the  parents' 
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afladavit  concerning  the  child's  age  and  substitute  therefor  evi- 
dence of  age  from  the  public  records  of  birth;  these  suggestions 
apply  likewise  to  mercantile  establishments,  the  definition  of 
which  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  messenger  and  delivery 
service,  etc.,  while  the  street  trades  also  require  regulation. 
The  present  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  on 
dangerous  machinery  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  for  enforce- 
ment. Although  the  inspectors  last  year  issued  orders  to  21 
firms  to  cease  such  employment  of  children,  there  necessarily 
exists  much  uncertainty  as  to  what  machines  are  really  danger- 
ous within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  to  remove  that  uncer- 
tainty some  oflBcial  should  have  authority  to  designate  danger- 
ous machines.  Last  year  no  fewer  than  117  boys  and  girls 
under  16  years  of  age  were  reported  injured  in  factories,  the 
majority  of  them  on  machines.  The  maiming  of  mere  children 
is  so  entirely  needless  that  their  employment  in  connection  with 
dangerous  machinery  should  be  effectively  stopped.  Such  a  law 
might  also  authorize  investigation  into  occupations  wherein  the 
use  of  poisonous  substances  endangers  the  health  of  children; 
the  employment  of  children  in  occupations  injurious  to  health 
being  already  prohibited  by  the  Penal  Code. 

TENEMENT  MANTJFACTUBBfl. 

The  net  increase  in  the  number  of  outstanding  licenses  for 
tenement  manufacture  under  article  VII  of  the  Labor  Law  was 
only  1,677,  thus: 

LiCEn^sEs  FOR  Tenement  Manufacture.  October,  1901-September,  1902. 

New  York 

City.  Up-State.  Total. 

Applications  for  license  received 14,537  605  15,130 

Number  of  licenses  Issued 13,331  600  13,931 

Number  of  licenses  refused 544  5  549 

Number  of  licenses  revoked 336          336 

Licenses  returned  upon  change  of  residence ^  11,171  202  11,373 

Duplicates  returned,  etc 4S4  61  545 

Total  licenses  outstanding  September  30,  1901 20,046  8,741  28,787 

Net  increase  September,  1901- September,  1902 1,340  337  1,677 

Outstanding  September  SO,  1902 21,386  9,078  30,464 

While  the  net  increase  in  licenses  in  force  has  been  so  small, 
the  number  of  licenses  issued  remained  as  large  as  it  was  in  the 
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preceding  year.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  reduction  in  that  num- 
ber will  soon  appear,  as  it  is  brought  about  by  the  frequent 
changes  in  residence  of  tenement  workers  in  New  York  Oity. 
The  diminution  in  the  number  of  complaints  against  illegal  tene- 
ment industry  indicates  that  the  Bureau  has  now  obtained  a 
more  stringent  control  over  this  work. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

In  its  quarterly  reports,  the  Bulletin  has  already  presented 
the  statistics  of  industrial  disputes  in  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  30,  1902.  In  Table  17  of  the  Appendix  the  statistics 
of  the  entire  year  have  been  brought  together,  resulting  in  the 
following  summary: 

NUMBBR  OP  NUMBER  OF 

ESBTABUSHMENTS         EMPLOTBBS        Duration 

Number     , * «  , • — ^        in 

of  Con-  Directly    Indirectly  working 

disputes,  cemed.  Closed,  concerned,  affected,      days. 
A.  Disputes  begun  hefore 
October  i,  1901. 

I.    Stone  and  clay  products.            1  1      13         400 

n.    Metals,  machinery,  etc...            1'  1      10         2.870 

XIL    Building 1  8      25         800 

Xin.    Transportation 1  1      CO                5             1,500 


Total 4  11      ....:.  108  5  5.570 

B.  Disputes  begun  after 
October  h  1901. 

I,    A,  Nurseries Ill  150         300 

I.    C.  Oyster  fisheries 1  9      270         16.200 

I.    Stone  and  clay  products.  5  7  5  510  45  7,617 

II.    Metals,  machinery,  etc...  49  190  129  12,914  1.174  126,618 

in.    Wood  and  furniture 4  7  1  1,205  68  45,190 

rv.    Shoes  and  gloves 7  7  5  621  599  3S.633 

V.    Chemicals   Ill  93  17  660 

VI.    Paper  and  pulp 6  7  6  1,351  493  9,110 

VII.    Printing  and  paper  goods  7         '     22  12  462  30  13,808 

VTII.    Textiles  9  13  8  398  230  23,908 

IX.    Clothing 

X.    Food,  tobacco,  liquors... 

XI.    Blectrlc  light,  etc.. 

XII.    Building 

XIII.    Transportation 

XV.    Hotels,  restaurants,  etc.. 


4 

89 

87. 

2.930 

98 

36,784 

10 

34 

32 

1,169 

159 

26,309 

1 

1 

21 

10 

1,488 

25 

416 

399 

10,787 

523 

158,316 

7 

40 

38 

1.361 

198 

39,195 

1 

7 

7 

14 

675 

138 

851 

731 

34.256 

3,644 

544,811 

Total 

Grand   total 142  862  731  34,364  3,649         •550,381 

*Not  Including  6  disputes  involving  557  workpeople,  the  date  of  whose  termination  was 
not  reported. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  few  of  the  industrial 
disputes  of  1902  were  of  commanding  importance.      In  1901  a 
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single  dispute  caused  the  loss  of  an  aggregate  of  190,000  working 
days,  and  the  total  days  lost  in  all  disputes  was  over  800,000;  in 
1902  the  total  days  lost  in  all  disputes  was  550,381,  and  the  larg- 
est single  dispute  covered  only^30,000  days  lost.  Measured  by 
time  lost,  the  most  important  disputes  were  those  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  building  trades,  the  Buffalo  carpenters  and  plumbers  and 
the  New  York  Oity  plasterers  and  laborers.  But  the  most  seri- 
ous dispute,  all  things  considerel,  was  that  on  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley Railway,  which  for  two  months  greatly  disturbed  business 
conditions  in  Glens  Falls  and  other  villages  along  the  line  of  the 
railway  and  entailed  upon  Warren  county  a  considerable  burden 
of  taxation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  military  called  out  to  pre- 
serve order. 

Nearly  one-half  (60)  of  the  disputes  were  occasioned  by  de- 
mands for  increased  wages;  and  of  these  25  were  entirely  success- 
ful, 14  partially  successful  and  21  unsuccessful.  Of  the  14,400 
employees  involved  in  this  movement  for  higher  wages  only  2,800 
were  entirely  unsuccessful.  Twenty-five  disputes  turned  on  the 
question  of  the  hours  of  w^ork;  the  workmen  were  successful  in  11 
cases,  partially  successful  in  8  and  unsuccessful  in  6.  Trade 
unionism  was  the  leading  factor  in  21  disputes.  There  were  2 
sympathetic  strikes,  1  of  them  involving  6,600  electrical  workers  ' 
in  Schenectady.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  com- 
bined with  the  causes  of  disputes: 

CAUSEe    AND    RBSUL.T8    OP    DISPUTES. 

Number  of  employees  directly 
Number  of  disputes  in  which  the  affected  by  disputes  in 

workmen  were'  which  workmen  were 

'  PwtIaliy~Un^^  '  Partially  Un^  ' 

Success-  success-  success-  Success-  success-  success- 

CAUSBS.  ful.  ful.  ful.  Total,  ful.  ful.  ful.       Total. 

Increase  of  wages 25  14  21  •60  9,487  2,093  2,816  14,396 

Reduction  of   wages....  3  3  1  t7  212  144  302  658 

Hours  of  work 11  8  6  t25  2,892  729  1.773  5,394 

Trade  unionism  9  7  5  t21  892  1,458  735  3,085 

Employment  of  particu- 
lar persons  1  8  ....  9  200  913            1,113 

Working   arrangements.  2  3  2  7  302  103  1.218  1,623 

Payment  of  wages 1  1         2  13  66           79 

Sympathetic  strikes   ...  1  1  ....  2  6,600  350  ....  6.950 

Miscellaneous    1  1  2    152    115  ....  267 

Total   53  46  36  135  20.750  5,971  6.844  33.565 

♦Not  including  4  for  which  result  not  reported. 
tNot  including  1  for  which  result  not  reported. 
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WORK  OP  the  board  OP  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION. 

The  Board's  work  consisted  as  heretofore  almost  entirely  in 
the  effort  to  re  establish  severed  relations  between  employers 
and  employed.  For  the  first  time  in  years,  however,  the  Board 
received  a  joint  request  to  arbitrate  a  difference  between  a  firm 
of  manufacturers  and  its  employees.  The  diflBculty  arose  in  a 
Brooklyn  shoe  factory  over  the  price  schedule  of  work  and  the 
proper  classification  of  a  new  style  of  shoes,  and  was  adjusted 
by  the  late  Bernard  Stark,  Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes,  as 
narrated  in  the  Bulletin  of  March,  1902  (pages  23-25). 

In  the  31  other  disputes  described  in  the  Report  and  sum- 
marized in  Table  18  of  the  Appendix,  the  contract  of  employment 
had  virtually  been  terminated  before  the  Board  could  intervene. 
Nevertheless,  in  several  cases  relations  between  the  two  parties 
to  the  contract  were  renewed  with  scarcely  any  interruption  of 
work.  In  17  cases  some  member  of  the  Board  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  disputing  parties  together  in  conference,  which  in 
]1  cajses  resulted  in  a  settlement.  The  duration  of  the  11  dis- 
putes thus  terminated  was  ais  follows:  4  disputes,  1-2  days;  2  in 
4  days;  2  in  8-10  days;  2  in  3-4  weeks;  1  in  6  weeks.  Conferences 
were  arranged  in  6  other  disputes,  but  failed  to  lead  to  a  set- 
tlement. 

Of  the  14  disputes  in  which  the  offer  of  the  Board's  services 
to  effect  a  settlement  was  declined,  either  at  the  outset  or  at 
some  later  stage  of  the  proceedings,  several  were  already  on 
the  way  to  settlement  through  direct  negotiations.  But  in  3 
cases  the  employer  refused  all  negotiations  and  in  5  other  in- 
stances declined  to  confer  with  his  employees  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  largest  number  of  workmen  involved  in  a  single  dispute 
last  year  was  6,600  electrical  workers  in  Schenectady  in  April. 
The  mediation  of  the  Board  was  declined  and  the  strike  settled, 
after  a  week's  duration,  by  conference  between  the  manager 
and  the  men's  committee. 

The  Board  favors  the  insertion  of  a  clause  requiring  arbitra- 
tion of  industrial  disputes  in  all  franchises  granted  to  public 
service  corporations  and  looks  to  the  policy  of  trade  agreements 
and  joint  conciliation  boards  as  the  most  hopeful  remedy  for 
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such  disagreements  in  other  industries.  When,  in  the  case  of 
an  extensive  strike  or  lockout,  such  machinery  fails  to  secure  a 
settlement,  and  the  mediation  of  the  Board  is  refused  the  Board 
will  hereafter  institute  a  public  investigation  and  publish  the 
facts  for  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  trade  agreements,  the  Boai'd 
discusses  the  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  which  it  does  not 
think  essential  to  the  success  of  agreements  entered  into  by 
associations  of  employers  and  employed.  It  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  many  unions  have  been  duly  incorporated,  the  records 
in  this  State  containing  hundreds  of  names  of  such  organiza- 
tions created  under  the  Membership  CJorporalion  Law  of  1895 
or  the  earlier  law  of  1871. 
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TABUD  1— BIBMBBRSHIP  AITO  IDI^BNDSS  IN  186  RESPRBSBBTTATIVB 


INDTTSTRT  AND  TEADB. 


Number 

of 
onions. 


Sex. 


Hkmbbbship*  at  thb 


Ang. 


Sept 


Oct. 


Nov. 


I.  Building,  Stone  W'klng,  Ete 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Boilding  and  street  labor 

19.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  oapsandftirs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  eto 

Textiles 

8.  Blesals,  Machinery,  Etc 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Sh^baUding 

4.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  h'dlr's,  trackmen,  etc. 

6.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Tobaooo 

7.  Food  and  IJqaors 

Food  preparauon 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

8.  Theaters  and  Manic 

9»  Wood  Wk'g  A  Fumiture.. 

10.  Boetanrants  A  Betail  Trade 

Hotels  and  reataorants 

Betail  trade 

II.  Pnblio  Employment 

IS.  Miseellanooas 

Olass 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAL 


16 


81 

21 
4 

5 

1 

80 

21 
2 

1 
6 


11 

6 
6 

8 

8 

8 
5 
8 


185 


M 
M 
M 
M 

{¥ 

M 
CM 

i^ 
CM 

{f 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

If 

JM 

{f 

M 
M 
M 

CM 

{f 


M 


is 

M 
M 


:M 

[I 


89,851 

8,359 
23.847 
2,045 

17,848 

5,0fi 
16.846 

817 
765 
960 
414 
160 

11.882 

7,418 

1.449 

2,601 

414 

14,048 

4,870 
8,573 
8,460 
2.149 

10,898 

1$1 

8,117 

109 

8,001 

1,001 
2,000 

1,140 


8,686 

8.006 

90 
1,525 

480 
90 

1,701 

1,809 

9 
243 
429 
875 

9 
822 


89,768 

8,317 

24,511 

1,940 

15,109 

8,6S0 
18,084 

5,860 
836 
775 
190 
414 
160 

18,411 

7,936 

1.800 

2,577 

598 

11,448 

5,071 

786 

8,500 

8,086 

9,987 

119 

8,150 

1S9 

8,886 

1,045 
2,701 

1,167 

16 

8,995 
8,875 


1,697 
678 


1,761 

1,598 

9 

240 

488 

685 

9 

880 


80.814 

8,135 
84,449 
2,630 

14,464 

8,680 
12,468 

8,946 
777 
805 
185 
414 
160 

18,861 

7,676 

1,427 

2,630 

618 

11,558 

6,094 

540 

8,700 

2,218 

10,586 

198 

8,176 

148 

8,170 

1,009 
2,101 

1,157 

10 

8,885 

9,161 
19 

481 
19 

1,809 

1,594 
9 
250 
426 
585 
9 
838 


97,894 

8,887 

101,981 


94,544 

5,906 
98,349 


94,069 

5.888 
97,951 


80,818 

8,195 

24,388 

2,630 

14,615 

5,577 
12,845 

8,909 
826 
930 
9U 
414 
160 

18,661 

7.717 

1,497 

2,831 

616 

11,566 

6,876 

586 

8.700 
2,004 

10,498 
lU 

8,198 

146 

8,088 

1,076 
1,852 

1,157 

W 

8,994 

8,868 

IM 

1,776 

483 

IM 

1,807 

1,886 

9 
250 
482 
271 

9 
888 


94,186 

5,875 

08,068 


•Inelnding  only  members  who  report  whether  they  ate  working  or  not  working. 
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trabb  unions  from  august,  1008,  to  january,  1908,  inoi«usitb. 


Bmd  of— 

HlTMBBB  OF  MBMBBB8  IdLK  AT  THB  ENU  OF— 

I>M. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

80,694 

8,078 
34,991 
2,680 

69,696 

8,100 

26.796 

2.680 

9.966 

1.690 

258 

1,153 

110 

4.977 

118 

8,664 

500 

4.046 
331 

8,375 
550 

.   7,866 

688 

6,480 

700 

7,666 

509 

6.846 

800 

14,704 

5.600 

12,472 

5.9M 

838 

980 

16.044 

S,94S 
18.788 

8,46S 
846 

1,046 
590 
414 
160 

661 

918 

602 

908 

15 

1.036 

915 

900 

916 

2 

17 

9.768 

616 
2.246 

481 
18 

480 
96 
14 
10 

4.987 

1,687 

4.353 

1,477 

20 

700 

86 

w 

196 

6.866 

1,998 

5,170 

1,869 

97 

6,919 

661 

8.113 

661 

100 

989 

10 
14 

414 

14 

66 
70 

160 

iOO 

12,&88 

7,774 
1,654 

19,841 

7.725 

1,591 

2.436 

500 

660 

156 
126 
55 
14 

466 

333 

65 

69 

100 

689 
315 
85 

78 
61 

699 

251 
20 
158 
154 

1.147 

831 

119 

-    585 

122 

1,764 

1.020 
163 
431 
150 

614 
3.700 
3.274 

11,889 

8,700 
2.023 

966 

818 
11 
150 

486 

906 
883 
23 
160 
451 

776 

198 
19 
75 

481 

646 

311 

12 

75 

245 

9,619 

225 

15 

1,850 

523 

4,968 

8,670 
319 

10,641 

U6 

10.W1 

199 

1,617 

81 

1,078 

50 

1,16^ 

1.145 

99 

1,699 

S8 

1,878 

S8 

8,146 
245 

••vs 

146 

7 

89 
7 

67 

4 

41 

5 

196 

19 

118 

6 

1,0M 

2.M1 

998 

89 
200 

810 

06 
312 

646 

115 
281 

174 

105 
69 

418 

143 

371 

666 

138 
330 

1,1« 

6,086 

960 

9 

1 

861 

106 

108 

106 

986 

f 

9,910 

689 

980 

466 

618 

894 

9,170 

JO 

9.660 

916 

176 

171 

87 

949 

946 

1,714 
456 

^       1,888 
447 

204 
9 

155 

18 

171 

87 

242 

340 
5 

10 

1,810 

1,880 

106 

107 

85 

97 

46 

61 

m;o 

[1,896 

9 
358 
440 
866 

9 
886 

16 

6 

61 

66 

168 

190 

257 

13 
10 
9 

: 12 

10 

12 
38 
10 

18 

451 
838 

5 

6 

M 

p 

834 

10 

43 

118 

161 

09,063 

98,176 

4,942 

108,414 

6,899 

109 

7,148 

6,904 
909 

6,166 

10.414 

669 

10.966 

19,966 

1,79* 
18,985 

90.068 

i.075 
99,036 

90,969 

696 

90,955 
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TABI^    S^PBROBNTAGS:    OF    MEMBERS   IDLE    IN    18S    REPRBSElfTA- 

TIYK  uirioifs. 


INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE. 


Sex. 


Aug.      Sept. 


OcL        Nov, 


rov. 

Deo. 

18.4 

26.6 

6.9 

22.2 

18.4 

25.9 

20.9 

26.6 

84.4 

86.8 

47.g 

69.6 

84.6 

41.6 

16.1 

67.S 

2.4 

11.6 

Jan. 


1.  Building,  Stone  W'klng,Et€. 

Stone  working 

Building  uid  pftving  trades 

BoUding  and  street  labor 


2.  Clothing;  and  Textiles. 

GarmsDts 

Hats,  caps  and  furs , 

Boots,  shoes,  gloYSs,  etc. . . 

Textiles 


8.  Metals,  Machinery,  Etc.. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 


4.  Transportation 

Railroads 

Street  railways 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

Freight  handlers,  tmekmen,  eto. 


6.  PrfntInK,  Binding,  Etc. 


6.  Tobacco 

7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Malt  uqaors  and  mineral  waters 


8.  Theaters  and  Music 

0.  Wood  W>klng  and  Famltnre 

10.  Beatanrants  A  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

RetaU  trade 

11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Mlscellaneons 

Glass 

Barbering , 

Other  distioot  trades 

Mixed  employnent 

GRAND  TOTAL 


M 
M 
M 
M 

(M 

P 

CM 

fF 

M 

[^ 
[^ 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

{? 
{? 

M 
M 
M 

CM 


fM 

fM 

F 


;M 

F 
M 
M 

:m 

F 
M 


If 


7.6 

0.6 
8.7 
6.6 

8.6 

6.0 
3.8 
6.5 
1.8 


S.8 
3.4 


2.9 

2.1 
8.7 
2. 
3.4 

6.9 

6.5 

0.8 

4.8 

22.6 

12.7 

96 

6.8 

6.4 

9.9 

8.9 
10.4 

80.1 


14.6 
10.6 


18.4 

1.9 


6.0 
1.8 


1.2 


8.1 


7.1 

6.6 
7.1 


6.1 

7.8 
4.7 
5.7 

6.8 

6.1 
7.6 
6.6 
0.2 
2.2 


8.4 


8.8 
2.9 
5.0 
2.7 
16.7 

7.9 

5.6 
2.9 
4.8 
21.6 

10.8 
Si 

8.8 
6.6 

8.1 
9.4 
7.6 

0.8 

6.7 

7.7 
7.S 


9.1 
2.7 


6.1 
0.4 


1.4 


6.8 

6.9 
6.3 


14.8 

8.6 
15.0 
19.0 

19.1 

i4.4 
18.0 
14.8 
2.8 
69.6 
18.5 
8.4 
6.7 

8.1 

2.8 
2.5 
3.0 
9  9 

6.7 
8.9 
8.5 
2.0 
21.7 

10.8 

96.0 

8.1 

f.7 

10.9 

10.8 
11.0 

8.9 


9.7 
7.9 


10.2 


4.7 
1.9 


4.8 
2.8 
1.6 


11.1 

i4.f 

11. S 


75.8 

57.8 

8.4 

8S.S 

4.7 

3.3 

1.9 

5.6 

25.0 

4.7 

4.0 
2.0 
2.0 
12.2 

10.9 

96.8 

1.9 

9.1 

6.7 

9.8 

8.5 

8.9 


16.1 

8.8 


4.9 


1.6 
6.1 


4.8 
2.8 


12.9 


18.0 

44.4 

14.8 


15.9 
60.0 

9.1 

4.1 

7.7 

22.1 

19.9 

88.4 

4.6 

2.4 

60.0 

28.0 

18.4 

90.9 

9.1 

8.4 

18.6 
12.0 
12.0 

8.9 


81.8 
11.8 


14.2 


8.6 
11.9 


4.7 
5.1 
8.0 


86.8 


81.1 

4P.P 
S8.8 


88.6 
15.9 
28.7 
30.4 

80.0 

16.6 
22.7 
16.» 
11.8 


66.7' 

14.8 

18.2 
10.2 
17.4 
80.O 

87.8 
4.8 

5.1 
99.0 
15  8 

18.0 

99.6 

6.1 

5  4 

10.0 

10.8 
11.0 

80.4 

16.7 

87.8 
10.& 


12.7 
1.1 


8.8 
18.6 


6.1 
8.6 


47.9 


80.6 

1B.4 
S0.6 
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TABUS    8.~MX:]I1BBRSHIP   IN   PRIirCIPAX    OITIBS   A)T   THE   £ND    OF 
SBPTKBIBBR,  1902. 


INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE.        Sex 

New 
York 
City. 

Buffklo 

Rooh. 
ester. 

Syra- 
cuse. 

Albany 

Other 
places. 

Total. 

1.  Building,  Stone  IfT'k'g,  Bto 

Stone  working................ 

M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

<M 
JF 
M 
<M 
JF 
CM 

{f 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

¥ 
M 
M 
M 
M 

\f 
{¥ 

M 
M 
M 

{¥ 

M 

M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

24,020 

8,196 

19,025 

1,800 

18,887 

8,686 

18.529 

8,685 

688 

170 

1,660 

122 
1,528 

714 

1,141 

626 

1,718 

29,768 

8,817 

24,511 

1,940 

16,109 

8,5S0 

18,084 

8,860 

886 

Boilding  and  paTine  trades . . 
BnUding  and  stteetlabor 

8.  Clothing  and  T«xtU«s 

714 

1,001 
140 

180 

190 
180 
190 

525 

1,718 

876 

717 

666 
150 
886 
148 
5 
180 
414 
160 

479 

479 

Garments 

275 

-  Hats,  eaps  and  fun.......... 

600 

975 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

180 

Textiles 

414 

8.  Metals,  Blaeliinery,  Bto 

Iron  and  steel 

7,927 

4.704 

1,800 

1,325 

598 

2,409 

658 
400 

"iiiii 

9,44S 

111 

*'^7S 
2,180 

600 

8,581 

888 
650 
178 

1,882 

240 

2,416 

1,164 

940 

940 

869 

869 

280 

280 

160 

12.411 

7,936 
1,300 

Other  metals 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Shipbuilding 

1,262 

2,577 
698 

4.  Transportation 

6,474 
1,881 

266 

265 

1,079 

693 
386 

2,216 

1,579 

11,442 

Railroads 

5.071 
786 

Street  railwa^rs 

Seamen,  pilots,  etc 

8,500 
98 

8,500 
2,085 

9,987 

119 

Freight  h'dl'rs,  traokmen,  eto. 

686 

*". 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Bto 

616 

11 

727 

276 
451 

896 

J 

160 

1,106 

605 
500 

229 

806 

210 

889 

88 

2,160 

7.  Tood  and  liionors 

188 
1,045 

ICalt  Uqaors  A  mineral  waters 

210 

144 

800 

200 

2,791 

1,167 

16 

171 

U 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

9.  WoodWh'gAFamitare.. 
10.  BestanrantsABetallTr*de 

170 

8,996 
2,876 

242 

242 

Hotels  and  restaurants ...... 

1,697 

Retail  trade 

678 

11.  Pnhlle  BmploTment 

18,  Klseellaaeoos 

1,761 

188 

916 

9 

1.698 
IP 

240 

Olaiie 

240 

Barbering 

805 

* 

188 

686 

9 
880 

488 

Other  distinet  trades 

685 

Mixed  employment 

9 
830 

GRAND  TOTAL 

\i 

67.064 

8,894 
69,968 

12,967 

18 

18,979 

8,848 
"8,848 

2,442 
287 

8,669 

8,609 
8,617 

6.214 

664 

6.878 

94,644 

8,906 
98,849 
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TABIiB  4.-.<;AUSE:S  of  TDIMNIESS  AT  THB 


' 

Sex. 

NUMBBB  OF  MXKBSBS  IDLE  ATTHB  BZTD  OF  SBPTBHBXB 

INDUSTRY  AND  TR4lDB. 

Lack  of 
work. 

Weather 
or  lack  of 
material. 

Strike  or 
lockout. 

Siokness, 
old  age. 

OUier 
reasons. 

1.  Baildlng,  Stone  W'k'g,  Bto. 
8t4>n6  working  ..-.t^'tt .r. 

M 
M 
M 

M 

\^ 

CM 

^£ 

CM 

\l 

\V 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

CM 

\¥ 

M 
M 
M 

CM 

{f 

M 

(M 

^£ 
{¥ 

M 

i? 

M 
M 

CM 

IF 

M 

(M 

It 

606 

672 

250 
272 

50 

17 

198 
4 

189 

182 

4 

Baildine  and  paving  trades — 
Building  and  street  labor 

656 
50 

688 

110 
678 
110 

17 

118 

to 

826 

lOS 

812 

IDS 

2 

12 

14 

a.  Olothlng;  and  Textiles 

s 

A          O'Armenfcfl 

TTflts.  oann  and  fnni. ........... 

s 

S 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

Textiles 

14 

3.  Metals,  Maohineiy,  Eto.... 

Iron  and  steel..... 

267 

42 

61 
64 
100 

720 

189 

6 

150 

425 

768 

57 

6 
8 

210 

93 
117 

100 

100 

18 

18 

60 

61 

4 
5 

21 

21 

Other  metals 

Bngineers  and  firemen 

4.  Transportation 

26 

25 

124 

86 
12 

86 

Railroads 

80 

Street  railwavs  ........  . 

5 

Seamen,  nilots.  eto........... 

Freight  h'dl'rs,  traokmen,  etc. 

26 

288 
f 

62 
•5 

10 

5 
5 

2 

78 

4 

5.  Printing;,  Binding;,  Kte 

6.  Tobaoco 

18 

6 

7.  Food,  and  Xjlanors. .......... 

90 

Malt  llqaors  and  mineral  waters 
ft.  Theaters  and  ]lf nsie 

.......... 

90 

9.  Wood  Wk»g  and  Fomitare 

76 
166 

118 

42 
18 

i 
1 

4 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

146 
10 

9 
4 

BetsU  trade 

4 

11*  Public  Kmnlovment..  ...... 

80 

26 
6 

2 

IS.  BOscellaneoas 

Glass 

Barbering 

6 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  emnlovment...... 

OBAND  TOTAL 

8.671 

149 

8,720 

690 
f 

692 

246 

1.086 

101 

1,193 

809 

4 

246 

818 
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EHO  OF  SBPTBMBBH  AND  DBOBilIBEiR. 


Bbgauu  or— 

NUMBBB  or  MJUIBKB8  IDLB  AT  THE  END  OF  DKCKUBEB    BBCAUSS  OF— 

Canoe 

not 
iiUted. 

ToUl. 

Lack  of 
work. 

Weather 
or  lack  of 
material. 

Strike  or 
lookont. 

SiolLnesa, 
old  age. 

Ofcher 
reasons. 

Cause 

not 
stated. 

Total. 

1,520 

258 

1,152 

110 

1.028 

916 

900 

815 

2 

17 

8,888 

525 

2,118 

700 

4.524 

l,6t6 

4.474 

1,636 

50 

8,877 

150 
8,727 

278 

278 

8 
265 

100 

2 

7.868 

683 

273 

100 

2 

6.480 
700 

28 
5 

108 
f 

103 
f 

686 
SIM 

516 
$1S 

19 

148 

S,888 

11 
77 
11 

76 

1,928 

5,170 

1,868 

97 

5 
28 

14 

66 

66 

76 

76 

466 
282 
65 
68 
100 

•06 

282 

23 

150 

451 

1.078 

89 

82 

7 

SIO 

98 
212 

2 

1 

281 
178 

608 
20O 
117 
69 
122 

580 
64 

609 

0 

6 
6 

120 

103 
2 
15 

4 
3 

1.147 

321 

119 

500 

1 

585 

122 

2 

1.861 

144 

124 
15 

87 

87 

8,612 

225 

2 

15 

1,850 

1 

1,850 
522 

516 

910 

55 

188 

6 

848 

188 
210 

45 

5 

882 

S 

40 

1 

82 

9 
23 

26 

1 

44 

86 

1.832 

58 



18 

196 

6 

It 

88 

418 

•" "••  1 

142 

38 

271 

88 

108 

620 
188 

81 

68 
17 

4 

618 

48 

242 

155 
18 

188 

42 

17 

242 

! 

107 
6 

48 
20 

8 
12 

46 

127 

4 

168 



12 

12 

6 

.......... 

15 

8 
10 

23 

10 

112 

4 

2 

1 

118 

■ 

2 

5,904 
6,166 

11.216 

1.666 
12.882 

6,811 

S 

6,314 

495 

2 

497 

1.644 

gl6 
1,860 

890                2 

16                  76 

20,068 

1,978 

22,036 

2 

406 

77 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Table  6— UTorlc  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

October.  November.  December.  Total. 

Factories    Inspected    712  1,204  2,8ff7  4,783 

Tenement  workshops  (front) 19  .           36  110  165 

Tenement  workshops  (rear) 9  31  118  158 

Bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 62  175  372  609 

Total   factory   inspections 802  1,446  3.467  5,715 

Mines  and  quarries # 11             11 

Tenement  workrooms  , 234  338  303  875 

Unlicensed  places  found 22  11  14  47 

License  applications  investigated 1,0S5  942  842  2,869 

License  applications  reinvestigated 26  90  60  176 

License  refusals  investigated 90  61  So  236 

Tagging  cases  15  9  9  33 

Places  found  closed,  burned,  removed,  etc.: 

Factories  and  workshops 97  109  220  426 

Tenement  workrooms   7  72  256  335 

License  applicants  220  166  131  517 

Prosecution   appointments   19  74  91  184 

Complaints  Investigated  S8  66  64  218 

Compliance  with  orders  investigated 256  125  104  485 

Accidents  investigated  2  4  9  15 

Statistical  reports  collected 71  64  137       -      272 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Table  6— Licenses  for  Tenement  Manufactures. 

New  York     Remainder 
City. 
Applications  for  license  inyestigated 2,561 

Number  of  licenses  Issued: 

To  applicants  not  previously  licensed 1,592 

To  persona  previously  licensed,  but  removed,  etc....  830 

Total    2,422 

Number  of  licenses  refused 235 

Number  of  licenses  revoked 7 

Licensee  returned  upon  change  of  residence 851 

Licenses  returned  upon  cessation  of  work 1 

Total  licenses  outstanding  September  30,  1902 21,386 

Net  increase  October-December  1902 1,563 

Outstanding  December  31,  1902 22,949  9,092  32,041 


of  state. 

Total. 

318 

2,869 

201 

1,793 

83 

913 

284 

2,706 

7 

242 

7 

83 

934 

187 

188 

9,078 

30,464 

14 

1,577 

Table  7— Contaarlons   Diseases  In  Licensed  Tenenient  Workrooms  and 
Notices  Sent  to  Employers  on  Acconnt  of  Same. 

Scarlet  Typhoid 

Diphtheria.         Feivbr.  Fever.  Smai^lpox.  Total. 

Month.  Cases.  Notioes.   Cases.  Notices.  Cases.  Notices.  Cages.  Notices.   Cases.  Notices. 

Oct 155  32  44  00  22  11 

Nov 9421  11  00126 

Dec 123  10  10  00  14  3 

Total    ...      36  12  6  3  6  5  0  0  4S  20 
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XABL1S  8.— AOCIDBNTS  IN  FACTORIBS  RBPORTBD 


I. 

Stone  and 

clay 
products. 

IL 

Metals, 

hardware, 

machinery, 

ship- 
bnilding. 

III. 
Wood. 

IV. 

Leather, 

robber, 

etc 

A.  SBZ  AND  Agk  OF  Employbes  Injubkd: 

rTTn<lAr  IB -VAAra 

1 

1 

10 

43 

628 

15 

3 

6 
70 

4 

16  and  nncer  lB,.x,.T-T..r---r x,»;r-r-i.T- 

Males 

10  and  under  18............................ 

1 

26 
6 

]8  and  over........ >■.-..«■ ................ 

5 

Age  not  stated...... .................. .... 

■ 

Females  < 

B.  Causes  of 

1.  Machine 

Gearin 
Elevate 
Saws,p 
Pressefl 
Emery 
Cotton 
Other  n 

Tot 

2.  Other  oai 

Handt< 
ExploK 
Hot  liq 
Collaps 
Fall  of 
Loadio] 
VehicU 
All  oth 

C.  Results  of 

1.  Tempera 
Laoerat 
Boms, 
Cats... 

Total 

83 

692 

82 

5 

L  Under  16 

4 

!  16  vears  and  over....................  ..... 

41 
6 

1 

Age  not  stated 

Total 

47 

4 

1 

Grand  total 

38 

739 

86 

e 

AOCIDBNTB. 

ry: 

I.  helts.  ahaffcinsr.  nnllevs.  etc.............. 

8 
8 

1 

81 
46 

48 
120 
21 

40 

ra.  hoists,  cranes 

laners,  lathes  (power)... ..**...-.T.Tr'.i-r-r 

1 

.  stamDins  mao£.ines....... •--. 

1 

wheels,  hnffers 

Eind  woolen  machines. ............. ....r....* 

lachiDesand  machine  tools........ <-r...r 

8 

101 

1 

al  machin ery 

10 

867 

78 

z 

laes: 

3ols  faxes,  saws,  hammers,  etc)............. 

2 
6 
8 
2 

42 
4 

41 
50 
44 
66 
81 
85 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

ivesof  all  kinds 

aids,  acids,  steam,  molten  metal,  etc 

a  of  baildinir  falline  obiects.  etc 

1 

person 

1 

f,  nnloadfni^,  by  hand,  r...,. ..^.., .... 

3 

4 
8 

1 

M  and  accidents  caused  bv  horses........... 

srs  .......................................... 

Grand  total 

83 

780 

86 

6 

ACCIDBNTO. 

iry  disablement- 
ions.... - - 

5 
7 
2 

6 

135 
44 

185 
124 
20 
20 
39 

15 

24 

6 

1 
8 
3 

scalds,  etc............. ........>....... 

1 

Brnisefl 
Spraina 
Fractui 
Other. . 

1 

and  dislocations 

[>es 

1 
4 

25 

Tot 
2.  Permane 

Partial 
Total. 

8.  Death .. 

4J 

585 

52 

2 

ot  disablement: 
r  Loss  of  one- 
Eye 

9 

0 

128 

i 

28 

Limb  

1 

Hand  or  foot......... 

Other , 

2 

8 

Loss  of  both- 

Eyes 

Limbs 

Hand  s  or  feet 

Internal  iniaries  ..................... 

Total  

2 

141 

29 

4 

6 

13 

6 



4.  Notrepc 

rted 

Grand  total ...........•«■■.. 

88 

730 

86 

6 
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in  ootobsr,  novbmbxsr  and  descbmbbr,  1902. 


V. 

Chemicals, 
oils,  paints. 

VI. 

Paper  and 
pnlp. 

VII. 

Printing 

and  paper 

goods. 

VIII. 
Textiles. 

IX. 

Clothing, 
miUinery, 
laundering 

X. 

Food, 
tobacco, 
liquors. 

XI. 

Water, 

electricity. 

XII. 
Bailding. 

ToUl. 

2 

1 

14 
20 

1 

6 

\l 

74 
5 

2 

4 

15 

1 

........ 

10 

26 

4 

2 
25 

1 

86 

80 
8 

6 

1 

945 
8S^ 

87 

25 

88 

108 

8 

20 

1 



1,009 

i 

12 

85 

1 

'8 

2 

1 

90 

8 

1 

12 

86 

8 
11 

8 

107 

87 

26 

50 

144 

23 

1 

1,206 

3 

4 

1 

4 

4 
1 
14 

20 

85 

4 

60 

10 

2 

1 

1 
2 

ii 

i 

87 
66 

3 

103 

144 

1 

8 

26 
50 

4 

6 

181 

12 

12 

43 

108 

9 

14 

1 

657 

21 

8 

I 
5 

8 

4 

6 
9 

2 

1 

11 

144 

2 
2 

8 

1 

i 



71 

10 

10 

{ 

1 
2 

65 

10 

i 

82 

73 

4 

80 

6 

2 
8 

AA 

16 

2 

1 

i             124 

87 

26 

60 

11 

23 

1 

,          1,206 

7 

2 

'I 
8 

8 
1 
3 
8 

24 
6 

27 

82 
3 

16 
1 

3 
2 

2 

209 

6 

71 

7 

8 
3 

1 
1 

260 

23 
12 

2 

1 

210 
48 

9 

2 

68 

18 

1 

71 

82 

21 

85 

100 

0 

16 

1 

d37 

3 

8 
29 

9 

13 

2 
11 

5 

129 

6 

8 

i 

2 

88 

1 

6 

4 

13 

86 

2 

5 

240 

1 

2 

2 

29 

: ! 



87 

26 

50 

14« 

11 

23 

1 

1,206 
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BURSAIJ  OF  MEDIATION 
Table  9.— Industrial  Disputes  in  October, 


LOCALITY. 


Date. 


Oeoapatioii. 


Nam- 
ber  of 
firms. 


KUMBBB  OF  EmPLOTKBS 

Affkctbd. 


Directly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Total. 


Baffalo* 
Buffalo  .. 
Cohoes  .. 


Oct.  16. 


Dec.     6      to 
Mar.  2, 1003 

Oct.  18-22.... 


Ithaca , 

Johnstown 


Lockport . 


Newbnrg . 


New  Rochelle  A, 
Yioinity.* 


New  York  City. 
New  York  City.. 

New  York  City.. 

New  York  City.. 

New  York  City.. 

Poughkeepsie. .. 
Wappingere  FallB 


Oct.  1-8. 


Oct.     17     to 
Nov.  7. 


Nov.  10-16... 


Dec.  1  to  Jan, 
18, 1003. 

Nov.    24     to 
Deo.  6. 


Oct.  16 . 


Oct.      22    to 
Nov.  5. 


Nov.     8    to 
Dec.  8. 


Deo.  8.. 
Dec.  23.. 
Nov.  11. 


Dec.     20    to 
Jan.  2, 1003. 


Boiler  makers  . 
Iron  molders . . 


Knit  goods  makers  (carders)  . . 
Cutters,  knitters,  spinners     and 
winders. 

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters.. 

Glove  makers 


Telephone  linemen  . 


Iron  molders . 
Others 


Carpenters,     masons,     painters, 
plumbers  and  tinsmiths 


Structural  iron  workers  and  others 


Plasters.. 
Laborers. 


Silversmiths  . 

Horseshoers ... 
Piano  makers. 


Iron  molders 

Overall  workers . 


Total. 


tl 


16 

-800 

1 

1 
1 


832 


860 
60 
14 


62 


1,500 

160 

1,800 
800 

1,076 

1,300 

226 

40 
276 


23 


81 


7,584  104  7,088 


85a 
60 


14 
23 


» 
20 


8^ 
81 

l,50a 

150 

1,800 
800 

1,076 

1,300 

236 

40 
275 


*  As  reported  in  prees  dispatches. 
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AND  ARBITRATION. 

November    and     Deeember,    1902. 


Dura.    -^«?^®- 

»r*°    Sly. 


Alleged  canae  or  object. 


Reenlt. 


73 

4,880 

0 

883 

6 

54 

18 

300 

37 


12 


24 


4,110 


18.000 


31,200 


13,075 


325 


Demand  for  recognition  ot  nnion  and  dis- 
charge of  foreman. 

Demand  for  nnion  shop 


Not  reported. 

Union  ahop  established. 


Demand  for  increase  in  wages. .»..    Gon\promise  advance  of  5  per  cent. 


Demand  for  nnif orm  wage  rates 

Demand  for  discharge  of  non-onion  man. 

Strike  of  linemen  in  sympathy  with  fore- 
man who  refused  to  work  npon  denial  of 
his  claim  for  extra  compensation  for 
Sanday  work. 

Demand  for  9  in  place  of  10  honrs  per  day. 


Lookout  onon  refusal  of  plnmbers*  nnion 
to  remit  fines  imposed  npon  two  members 
for  remaining  at  work  during  a  former 
dispute. 

Demand  for  employment  of  union  men 
only. 

Disagreement  upon  several  points  in  work- 
ing rules  insisted  upon  bv  the  union, 
resulting  in  general  shut  dosvn  by  em 
ployers  to  secure  revision  of  same. 

Demand  for  9  in  plaee  of  10  hours  per  day 
with  8  on  Saturday. 


Demand  for  use  of  union  label  and  increase 
of  wages. 

Demand  for  discharge  of  objectionable  fore- 
man;  also  question  of  hours  and  wages. 


Demand  for  union  shop 

Demand  for  discharge  of  forewoman  fol 
lowing  dismissal  of  employee  for  in- 
fringement of  shop  rules. 


78,351 


Uniform  rates  established. 

Non-union  employee  retained;  some  strikera 
returned  to  work  before  close  of  dis- 
pute. 

Overtime  claim  not  paid.  Places  of 
two  strikers  filled. 


Nine-hour^day  establiahed. 


Lookout  declared  off  pending  aibitration. 
Result  of  arbitration  not  reported. 


Not  reported. 


Compromise.    An  agreement  covering  all 
the  conditions  of  work  signed. 


53  hours  per  week  for  500  of  the  strikers, 
54  for  125  and  no  reduction  of  hours  for 
ISO. 

Not  reported. 

Strike  failed. 

Not  reported. 

New  forewoman  appointed. 


^An  association;  number  of  members  not  reported. 
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TABIiB   10.— STATISTICS  OF  FAOTORIBS 

A.     Ne-w 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


iDspeo 
tions. 


Estab. 

closed. 

bnrned, 

eto. 


Facto- 
ries in- 
speoted. 


NUMBBB  OF  ElCFLOTEEB 


Total. 


IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  EMPLOTINO— 


UDder 
20. 


20-40. 


60-199. 


200-490. 


500+ . 


L  Stone  and  clay  prodncta , 

II.  Metals,  machinery,  et« 

ILL  Wood  manafactnree ., 

ly.  Lctatherand  rnbber  goods 

y.  Cbemioals,  oils  and  explosives. 

VI.  Paper  and  pulp 

yil.  Pnntinjs  and  paper  goods 

yill.  Textiles 

IX  Clothing,  millinery,  laandry... 

X.  Food,  tobacco  and  llqaors..... 

XI.  Water,  gas  and  electricity 

XII.  Building  industry 

'XIII.  Warehouses,  cold  storage 

Total 


6«4 

-8,742 

2,150 

1,071 

545 

250 

2.407 

800 

11,108 

6,^ 

360 

897 

29 


10,800 


49 

529 

1 

22,918 

1 

2,092 

8,778 

9,930 

283 

8,577 

192,775 

15,039 

18,773 

40,091 

254 

2,085 

47.205 

9.506 

10,818 

19,852 

144 

1,588 

46,934 

7,053 

.7,829 

16,135 

69 

510 

28,494 

2,419 

2,702 

6,085 

27 

248 

12,146 

1.292 

1,592 

4,984 

110 

2,308 

65,515 

10,868 

10,640 

22.077 

70 

757 

80,160 

2,625 

4,724 

20,415 

1,099 

10.283 

193,095 

52,034 

45,617 

60,843 

806 

6,052 

81,765 

20,851 

9.496 

20,954 

27 

860 

6,060 

1,402 

478 

1,031 

80 

287 

3.897 

1,517 

824 

806 

1 

29 

326 

133 

58 

185 

8.031 

28,614 

774,790 

126,831 

117.818 

222,888 

5,304 
83,990 

6,334 
10,495 

4,417 

2.611 

13,183 

I 
24,840 

21,078 

16,402 

1,612 

250 


I 


1,724 

75,282 

700 

5,422 

7.871 

1,717 

8,707 

28,056 

22,628 

14,062 

543 


140,956    166,797 


B.    Ne-vr 


I. 
II. 

III. 

ly. 

y. 

yi. 

yii. 

vui. 

IX. 
X. 
XL 

XIL 
XIII. 


Stone  and  day  products... 

Metals,  machinery  and  appa- 
ratus   

Wood  mannfaotures 

Leather  and  rubber  goods 

Chemicals,  oils  and  explosives.. 

Paper  and  pulp 

Printing  and  paper  goods 

Textiles 

Clothine,  millinery,  laundry,  eto. 

Food,  tobacco  and  liquors 

Distribution  of  water,  gas  and 
electricity , 

Building  industry 

Storage,  etc , 


Total . 


233 

7 

222 

1,813 

102 

1,713 

740 

42 

725 

996 

'  60 

053 

286 

10 

273 

63 

4 

62 

1,283 

48 

1,235 

451 

31 

419 

8.646 

806 

7,795 

2,747 

378 

2,623 

46 

4 

45 

117 

7 

117 

9 

9 

17.433 

1,503 

16,191 

74,590 
17,452 
19,828 
11,718 
1,487 
46,500 
20,100 
141,320 
46,258 

2,883 

1,363 

138 


1,105 

7,603 
3.620 
4,876 
1,243 
854 
5,869 
2,187 
40,653 
9,375 

175 

643 

63 


77,766 


1,483 

10,681 
4,068 
3.857 
1,452 
311 
7,467 
2,851 

39.593 
4,370 

138 
334 


76,605 


8,237< 

19.840 
6,884 
6,020 
8,522 
526 

15,024 
5.025 

42,372 

11,298 

615 
886 
75 


115,733 


1,818 

10,756 
2,180 
8,389 
2,541 
298 
9,479 
5,556 

11,612 
9,903 

1,412 


58,412 


1,160 

25,710 

700 

1,677 

2,060 


7,761 
4,481 
7,090 
11,312 

643 


63,394 
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DISFECTBDt  BY  GROUPS  OF  HfDUSTRIBS. 
Terk  State. 


AT  Time  of  Ikspictiok. 

Wbkklt  Hours  of  Labob. 

Largest 
number 
of  em. 
ployees 
in  year. 

Obdbbs. 

«x. 

Mftles 

under  18 

years. 

UHDSB  16. 

CUILDBEN— 

NUMBKB  OF  BMPLOYBKS  IN  FAG- 
T0BIB8  WOBKING— 

No. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Under 

14 
years. 

riit. 

erate. 

51  hrs. 

or 

less. 

52-57 
boors. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 

63 
hours. 

F'ms. 

S1.864 
182.281 
44,891 

17,5M 
10.483 

1,062 
10,512 

2,807 
14,622 

5,895 

1.748 
21.668 
45,218 
101,296 
27.946 

40 

38 

1,063 

4,904 

2,222 

1,747 

929 

70 

3,802 

8.767 

1,984 

1,568 

3 

39 
2 

4.8 

1.714 

883 

882 

406 

28 

805 

1,086 

854 

670 

60 

338 

78 

573 

168 

42 

824 

2,470 

2.463 

1,190 

7 

12 
22 
20 

2 

2 
2 
6 
23 

4,786 
7,746 
8,359 

588 

2,134 

36 

6,255 

529 
8,616 
11,253 

626 
1,564 

.531 

58,971 

8,162 

10,065 

6,362 

452 

89,827 

15,207 

91,701 

17,535 

583 

1,089 

137 

15,213 

125.010 

84,790 

36.087 

14,215 

4,466 

19,230 

64,879 

89,069 

50,598 

1,780 

744 

181 

388 

1,048 

894 

194 

783 

7,192 

203 

45 

2,809 

2.379 

2,071 

8 

25,282 

213,997 

54,066 

53.719 

25,265 

12.865 

73,252 

86,466 

232,098 

96,019 

5.880 

4,021 

482 

608 

4.768 

8,258 

2,775 

662 

660 

8,280 

1,267 

20,952 

10,878 

362 

212 

21 

282 

2,144 

1,844 

1,035 

310 

187 

43,B7 
M,N7 
».7» 
51,820 
fi,(MO 

14 
18 
44 
158 

11 
15 
77 
22 

1,383 

499 

7,501 

4,021 

197 

3,357 

6 

130 

288 

14 

M0.4» 

234,831 

20.685 

8.564 

8,206 

292 

158 

47,  492 

252,622 

456,662 

18,014 

882,792 

49,186 

19,047 

Tork  Qlty. 


7,828 

475 

«,I7« 

6,114 

14.482 

970 

13,944 

5,184 

8.149 

3,869 

TTl 

714 

lft.K3 

15,647 

8.147 

11.953 

71.2fJ 

69.053 

2»,400 

16,858 

2,881 

1.864 

9 

117 

21 

2H.n4 

131,166 

855 

2.812 

647 

713 

475 

20 

1,589 
829 

1,817 
863 

3 
5 

172 

874 
285 
278 
282 
16 
485 

I2S 

36 

208 

46 

284 

90 

8 

576 

611 

1.520 

582 

4 

4 
5 
6 

1 

2 
2 

22 

8,997 

5,684 

2,450 

527 

1,916 

1,463 

32,832 

4,630 

8,107 

8,116 

250 

81,165 
6.914 

75,363 

12,757 

457 
415 
114 

2,791             52 

35,080'            94 

10,373' 

11J66,            29 
0,532;          154 
l.'JSl'              6 
10.150              4 

12.081 

f.f>.^=y07        2,499 
2i^}^          666 

1,259           652 
78l 

17;         7 

8 
8 

32 
9 

11 

8 

75 

14 

5,181 

525 

7,951 

7,853 

515 
870 

8,628 

3,327 

8,901 

77 

134 

^  37,469 

177,583 

172,7251       4,163 

9,455       289       129 


20,159 
24,048 
13,071 
1.552 
52,727 
23,897 
176,064 
52,762 

3,086 

1,724 

178 


2,648 

1,040 

2,133 

412 

125 

2,879 

776 

18,436 

6,043 

4' 

110 
12 


1,172 

469 

755 

187 

52 

918 

307 

6,244 

2.019 


62 

8 


464,006  34,445  12,350 
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TABIiB  11..-STATISTIOS  OF  FAOTORIBS 

Inspec- 
tions. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
closed, 
burned, 
etc 

Facto- 
ries in- 
spected. 

NUMBBB  or  EMPLOTSn 

INDUSTRIES. 

Total. 

IN  iSTABUSHinENTB  BMPLOTINO^ 

Under 
20. 

20-49. 

50-190.    200499. 

600+ 

I.  Stone  and  Clay  Prodaots. 
1.  Stone 

178 
27 
55 
146 
188 

8 

1 

8 

21 

11 

174 
26 
58 
144 
132 

A946 
784 
2,652 
8,206 
6,830 

801 
159 
249 
802 
581 

834 
128 

211 

1,779 

831 

1,646 
502 
1,020 
4,780 
1,982 

1,105 

560 

2.  Talc,  j^arnet,  rock  salt,  etc. ........ 

8.  Lime,  cement  and  plaster  .......... 

1,172 
1,345 
11772 

A  Brick,  tile  and  notterr .• 

6.  Glass* .V...... 

1,164 

Total 

544 

40 

620 

22,918 

2.092 

8,778 

9,980 

5.894 

1.724 

II.  Metals,  Machinery  and   Ap- 
H^'  -               paratna. 

1.  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones . . . 

2.  Copper,  lead,  lino,  etc............. 

408 
297 

464 
54 
107 
153 
189 
141 

27 

18 

140 

8 
44 

5 
14 
13 
15 
10 

394 

277 

1.780 

68 
456 

52 
106 
142 
172 
130 

9,089 
11,814 
86,886 
14,766 
9,792 
6,817 
8,485 
8.086 
9,997 
18,093 

1,846 

1.809 

7,469 

168 

2,056 

271 

296 

425 

571 

628 

1,680 
1684 

880 
1.625 
440 
770 
1,267 
900 
718 

2,919 
4,490 
17,047 
1,702 
8,264 
506 
1,890 
8,880 
8,899 
1,685 

1,879 
2,953 
16,745 
5,338 
1.861 

650 
1,577 
1.444 
1,645 

098 

1.825 
1,878 

8.  Iron  and  steel 

86.260 

4.  Railwav  renair  shona.. 

7,178 

6.  Vebioles  ..! .*. 

1,486 

6.  Ship  and  boat  bnilding 

4,050 

7.  Affiiealtural  ImDlements 

sisos 

8.  Masical instmments ............... 

1,570 

9.  Other  instromenta  and  appllanoes. 

8,982 
14,170 

Total 

8,742 

288 

8,577 

192,775 

15,039 

18,778 

49,691 

.      961 
864 

75,282 

III.  Wood  Manufactnrea. 

Ir  T/iimber  and  house  trim -r^.--... .... 

777 
815 
47 
41 
562 
816 
92 

114 
44 

4 
4 
60 
84 

4 

754 

808 

47 

89 

541 

306 

90 

14,472 

7,411 

425 

737 

17,415 

6,327 

1,418 

8.660 

i;534 

128 

185 

2,141 

1,434 

439 

8.572 

1,589 

22 

248 

8.858 

1,117 

462 

6,289 

'•a 

809 
7,965 
1,983 

892 

2.  Cooperage. 

700 

3   BasKfttJi  and  othAi*  wovmi  worV* 

4  Brooms..  .              ........  . 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinetwork 

6.  Wood,  cork  and  amber  working. . . . 

7.  Picture  firamesand  moldings 

8.451 
843 
226 

Total 

2,150 

254 

2,086 

47,205 

9.506 

10.818 

19,852 

6,884 

700 

IT.  I^eather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

1.  Manufaetare  of  leather 

2.  Pars,  brushes,  articles  o/  hair,  etc. 
8.  Leather  goods  ..................... 

116 
638 
761 
82 
74 

20 
40 
72 

1 
11 

109 
619 
711 
73 
71 

6,015 
7,263 
27,981 
1,905 
8,770 

803 

8,126 

8,023 

830 

271 

l.llO 

1,687 

4,076 

868 

608 

8,117 
1,745 
9.102 
598 
1.678 

1,818 

"6,422 

A  Rubber  and  gut»a  percha  goods... 
5.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  etc... 

Total 

1,671 

144 

1,588 

46,934 

7.058 

7,829 

16.185 

10,405 

S.422 

V.  Cl&emicals,  OUa  ^  Bxploairea. 

1.  Chemicals  and  drugs 

209 

147 

68 

78 

20 

8 

7 

5 

8 

16 
18 
17 

7 

1 
8 

2 

1 

200 

187 

65 

78 

18 

8 

7 

5 

3 

9,759 

5,497 

1,450 

8.251 

2,420 

219 

675 

183 

40 

949 

569 

868 

329 

98 

86 

12 

23 

40 

1.076 
788 
351 
414 

*48 

80 

8.498 

1.427 

781 

676 

m 

140 
881 
160 

1,281 
1.118 

8,060 

2.  Faints  and  colore  ,T 

ilooo 

8.  Vegetable  oils,  perfumery,  eta 

4.  Soap,  candles,  wax,  etc 

881 
840 

iii 

5.  Mineral  oila  and  by  prodnota 

1,860 

7.  Matches  and  explosives... 

802 

8.  Plastics , 

9    Bnildinfimaiier    .. 

Total 

545 

50 

516 

28.494 

2,419 

8,702 

6,085 

4.417 

7,871 

YI.  Paper  and  Palp. 

1    nAora  and  Daner  stockr.. 

IQl 
155 

10 
17 

99 
149 

1,678 
10,473 

628 
661 

447 
1,145 

596 
A886 

2.  Paner and  dqIp.... ................ 

2.611 

1,717 

Total 

256 

27 

248 

12,146 

1.292 

1,592 

4.084 

3,611 

1.717 

Til.  Printing  and  Paper  Gooda. 

1.  Type  and  printers*  materiala 

2.  Paper  goods 

21 

826 

2,019 

35 

7 

14 

02 
2 
2 

20 

803 

1,946 

88 

6 

487 

12,752 

50,124 

2,086 

66 

92 

1,524 

9.120 

91 

41 

104 
2,457 
7,880 

174 
25 

291 

5.968 

14,681 

1,167 

1,788 

10,601 

654 

086 

8.  Printinff  and  etationerv..... 

7,802 

4.  Wall  paper 

5.  PhotoirraDhv  ............ ...... 

Total 

2,407 

110 

2,808 

65:515 

10,868 

10,640 

22,077 

18.183 

8,707 
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□raPBCTEDl    BT    vtmnrTBXBB. 


AT  TiMt  OF  ImpscnoN. 

Weekly  Houbs  op  Labor.* 

Largest 
number 
of  em- 

in  the 
year. 

Orders. 

8KX. 

Idtles 

vsderlS 

years. 

UNDU  16. 

MUMBBR  OF  BMPLOTBBS  IN  FAC- 
TORIES w6bkino  — 

No. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Under 

14 
years. 

niit- 

erate. 

51  hrs. 

or 

less. 

52-67 
hoars. 

58-63 
hoars. 

Over 

63 
hoars. 

Es- 

tobl. 

^S 

78 
185 

«^ 

S91 

21 
SO 
44 

803 

647 

6 

14 

17 

138 

373 

3 
16 
31 

1 

4 

100 

1.683 

569 
337 
138 
618 
099 

1,264 
400 
2,400 
7.285 
8,708 

72 
79 
125 
118 

5,821 
881 
2,007 
8,732 
6,971 

148 
41 
68 
139 
212 

60 
15 

?:SI 

83 

8 
8 

1 

1 

70 
84 

2i.m 

1,083 

1,003 

488 

00 

7 

2 

4,780 

3,531 

15,218 

888 

36,282 

608 

282 

7.814 

ia.64t 

1S.682 

Tom 

1,S75 

» 

207 
1,880 
1,8M 

481 
460 

108 
0 
101 
810 
480 

on 

100 

183 

704 

1 

80 
1 

88 
100 
100 
108 

86 

87 
158 

1 
1 
6 

3 

617 

138 

1.881 

8.588 
3,470 
35,818 
8,656 
3,018 
1.220 
799 

6,082 

9,18^ 
68,987 
10,082 

6,538 
846 

7fift8 

3 
08 
750 
178 

60 

11,206 
12,800 
106,320 
16,484 
18,245 
7,688 
8721 
8,700 
11,038 
18,825 

544 

468 
2.484 
113 
893 
40 
164 
181 
307 
330 

281 

189 

1,070 

42 

286 
8.761 

207 

5pn 

28 

7.87» 

7 

44 

I 

3 

04 

28 

65 

1.190 

713'       7.1Ui 

78 

1C.1W 

2 

1 

2.919 
15,820 

7,038 
1,583 

101 
84 

ia»20 

10,812 

71 
800 

08 

51 
861 
964 

40 

4,004 

1,714 

888 

13 

2 

7,740 

68,971 

135,010 

1,048 

318.897 

4,763 

2.144 

llMl 

404 
770 
10 
66 
610 
800 
68 

108 

814 

18 

38 

320 

126 

10 

3 

35 

1^ 

6 

1 

1.486 

210 

11 

330 
105 

"     1,278 
419 

9,504 

0,104 

170 

032 

18,677 

070 

681 
15 

5 

16 

335 
3 

10,048 
8,173 
579 
928 
19.896 
6,136 
1,712 

1,843 
484 
50 
45 
761 
462 
105 

605 
207 
46 

0 
13 
36 

4 

14 

lilTM 

3 

4 

1,430 

301 

31 

834 
186 
53 

■ 

44.nB 

1.807 

3.333 

883 

78 

» 

0 

8,350 

8,183 

34,790 

884 

64,006 

8.368 

1,844 

SlMI 

S14 

.its 

081 
1.718 

63 
176 

100 

18 
74 
080 
18 
08 

60 
336 
148 

67 
108 

80 
4,399 

4,000 
870 
351 

6.704 

3,785 

23,199 

978 

8,411 

165 
4 
36 

7.065 
9,467 
81,088 
2,078 
4,071 

183 

1.293 

1,069 

95 

136 

69 

4*m 

68 

870 

8 

143 

'  8 
8 

477 

13 

899 
41 

8 

12 

49 

SS.31S 

14,080 

1,747 

883 

678 

30 

38 

688 

10,06^ 

86,087 

194 

68,719 

3,776 

1,085 

7.S§8 

1,480 

416 

1,018 

160 

87 
326 

83 

101 

80 
76 

340 
90 

4 

3,718 
1,206 

841 
1,043 

809 

6,487 

4,006 

864 

3,109 

1,678 

176 

891 

69 

40 

173 

85 

499 

84 

48 

10,885 

6,867 

1681 

8,470 

3,661 

226 

838 

306 

47 

333 

191 

82 

00 

28 

9 

18 

15 

2 

117 

L(BS 

1 

87 
87 

884 

184 

160 
60 

30 

1 

48 
11 

sit 

8 

tfi 

364 

108 

88 

88 

81 

163 

181 
114 

5 

7« 

6 

M 

8 

1 

2 

n.aii 

8J06 

820 

400 

108 

3 

3.184 

6,883 

14,315 

783 

6 

7,186 

26,365 

662 

310 

sn 

1,063 
801 

8 
83 

8 
38 

43 

36 

801 
151 

1.380 
3,186 

1,863 
11,012 

193 
467 

73 

•.ns 

115 

IAMB 

1,748 

70 

30 

43 

86 

452 

4,400 

7,103 

12,866 

660 

187 

sn 

117 

7,748 

18,839 

390 

30 

38 

610 

1,000 

380 

8 

0 
330 
464 

111 
3 

7 
504 
308 
30 

379 

4,523 

84,890 

88 

47 

208 

8,066 

9,108 

1,829 

19 

52 

7 
144 

533 
13,766 
56,349 

26 

673 

3,478 

50 

4 

12 

S.Mfl 
3t.8M 

USI 

0 
4 

1 

0 
2 

111 

6.119 

25 

210 
1,138 

fi^an 

n,068 

%Wi 

806 

824 

14              11 

0,255 

89,827 

19,230 

303 

78.252 

8,330    1,888 
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Table  11.— StatiatlCB  of  Faotortes 


Inspeo- 

EsUb. 

lish- 
ments 
dosed, 
barned, 

eto. 

Facto, 
riesin. 
spected. 

NnMBEB  OF  EMPLOTBXS 

INDUSTRIBS. 

Total. 

IN  E8TABLUBMBNTB  EMPLOTDTG- 

Under 
20. 

20-49. 

60-199. 

200-499. 

500+ 

VIII.  Textiles. 
1.  Of  silk 

84 
87 
46 
221 
880 
18 

14 

2 
11 

8 
84 

19 
3 

4 

79 
85 
46 
209 
809 
17 

12 

7.555 
18,809 

8,826 
29,873 
10,022 

4,938 

1,087 

202 
175 
116 
827 
1,721 
41 

48 

558 
816 
490 
868 
2,319 
124 

54 

8,280 
8,412 

557 
11,439 
2,188 

842 

247 

8.565 
4,165 
1,815 
10,696 
2.091 
1,816 

688 

2.  Of  'wool 

11,241 
5,848 
6,048 
2.808 
2,616 

3.  Of  cotton 

4.  Hosiery  End  knit  iroods*.. ....>.... 

5.  Other  textiles  of  silk,  wool,  cotton  . 

6.  Of  flax,  hemp,  J  ate  and  other  fibers . 

etc 

Total 

800 

76 

757 

5,990 
686 
222 

763 

897 

8,225 

80,160 

8,625 

4,724 

20,415 

24.840 

28.066 

IX.   ClothiDff,   Millinery,    Lann- 
dries.  Etc. 

1.  Tailoring  and  dressmaking 

2.  White  goods,  shirt  waisto,  eto 

3.  Men's  hats  and  cans. r..«^-..-r.. 

6,741 
741) 
248 

786 

426 

2,258 

782 
66 
19 

96 
28 

108 

108,124 

44,303 

7.197 

12,950 
10.488 
15,063 

84.907 
2,917 
1,877 

8,607 
1.987 
7,289 

80,714 

5,963 

820 

8,450 
2,175 
2.486 

24,071 
12.229 
i;226 

4,867 
5,156 
8.794 

8,274 

8.785 

718 

1.517 
1,120 
1,564 

6.158 
14,409 
8,056 

4.  Millinery,   aH  embroideries,   lace 
goods,  etc.. ■ 

5.  Misoellaneons 

6.  Laundry,  cleaning  and  dyeing 

Total 

11,196 

1,099 

10.288 

198,095 

62.034 

45,617 

2,184 
696 
2,866 
2,077 
2,17 

50,843 

21.978 

22.628 

X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liqaors. 

1.  Cereals,  frails,  vegetables,  etc 

2.  Meats,  milk,  eto 

848 

862 

8,855 

1,179 

558 

128 
57 
476 
147 
63 

822 

860 

3,216 

1,112 

542 

18,029 
3,896 
21,899 

8,007 
1,202 
9,718 
4,477 
8;452 

7,000 
1,148 
8,752 
0,187 
8,867 

2.488 

200 

8.062 

0.929 

728 

8,850 
650 

S.  Bakers'  and  confectioners*  goods  .. 

4.  Cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco 

5   Lianors   iDolndinff  ice............. 

2,607 
7,555 

Total 

6,292 

866 

6,052 

81,765 

80,851 

9,496 

20,954 

16,402 

14,062 

XI.  Distribution  of  Water,  Gas 

and  Blectrldty. 
1.  "Water 

51 

ft 

50 
61 
20 
215 
22 
2 

225 

228 

2,681 
61 
13 

187 
218 
106 
867 
.      61 
13 

88 

40 

55 

289 

2.  Gas 

52              2 

22 

219            16 

23              4 

2 

465 

62 

604 

688 

543 

3.  Gas  and  electricity 

4.  Electric  light  and  power.... 

1.024 

5    Heat  and  nower  (steam)  ........... 

6.  Garbage  disposal  (street  cleaning) . 

860 

1 

Total 

91 

360 

5,060 

1,402 

472        l.OSl 

1.612 

643 

XII.  BalldlDK  Industry. 

1.  General  oontractlcg  and  bnilding.. 

2.  Masonrv    bricklavinfr.  etc... 

8              1 
2 

55j             6 

14l              A 

3 
2 
55 

18 

115 

6 

450 

108 

15 

100 

6 
255 

8.  Carpentry 

120 

66 

4.  Stair  building  and  interior    wood 
work  ■«■■■■      ••......  ...•■■.... 

«*! ^ 

5.  Mantels,  tiline.  srrates.  etc 

1              1 

7 

6,  Paip ting  and  decorating ,-,,..,, 

60 

59 

R7 

478 

744 

1,127 

829 

40 

270)          208 

7.  Boofing  and  sheet-iron  working — 

8.  PlambTng,  gas  and  steam  fitting... 

9.  Pavin fir  and  sidewalks 

58              3 

360!           OA 

MO 

100,            151            83 

523 

804|          800 
20:            60 

3l 

2 

8 

2 

250 

10    MiflceflanAonH                               

40 

........ 

Total 

.        297|           36 

287 

8,397 

1,517 

8?4           806 

250 

XIIT.  TransDortallon .............. 

29[             1 

29 

a9A 

133 

Kfll            IBS 

rfWj 

i               ' 
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AT  Time  of  Inspection. 

Wkbklt  Hours  op  Labob.* 

Largest 
number 

of  em- 
ployees 
Vthe 

year. 

OBDBBS. 

8BX. 

Ifalee 

under  18 

years. 

UNDSB  16. 

GHILDSBN^ 

NUMBEB  OF  EMPLOTBBS  IN  FAG- 
T0BIB8  WOBKINO— 

No. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Under 

14 
years. 

lUit- 
erate. 

51  hrs. 

or 
lees. 

52-^7 
hours. 

58-63 
hours/ 

Over 

63 
hoars. 

Estbl. 

8,277 
9,476 
4.430 
9,834 
4,741 
2.281 

908 

4.278 
8.838 
3.896 
10.539 
5,881 
3.657 

120 

278 
1,186 
661 
883 
448 
864 

2 

142 
628 
811 
489 
213 
202 

1 

293 

780 
171 
803 
287 
186 

2 
2 
3 
5 

1 
6 

2 

8 

4 
4 
2 

8 
16 

iii 

307 
7 

1,438 

7,400 

38 

836 

6,143 

362 

6,109 
10,893 

8.248 
28,346 

5,172 

4,981 

685 

46 

8,188 
18,657 

8.768 
81.168 
13,477 

5,023 

1,190 

154 
136 
100 
827 
503 
34 

18 

49 
50 
29 
134 
219 
12 

6 

" 

34.947 

45,218 

3,767 

1,936 

2,470 

18 

15 

529 

15,207 

64.879 

45 

86,466 

1,267 

499 

61,580 
11,445 
4,931 

2,021 
3.421 
6,451 

41.594 

33.858 

2.286 

10.029 
7,017 
8.632 

103,206 

980 
459 
183 

115 

286 

61 

452 

144 
68 

62 
108 
20 

821 
974 
53 

288 
182 
145 

80 
7 

85 
27 

4.085 

1.510 

1,030 

855 

44,167 

24,685 

8,940 

9.712 
6,679 
2,518 

64.311 
18.512 
8,168 

1,720 
2,704 
9,559 

611 
9 
5 

8 

26 

2,151 

126.016 
50,883 
8,268 

19,685 
12,490 
16,261 

12,201 

1,751 

549 

1,104 

825 

4,622 

4,107 
637 
177 

2 
2 
8 

4 
8 
3 

461 

280 

1,939 

89,799 

1.984 

864 

2,468 

809 

3 

469 

407 

2 

44 

183 

77 

8.616 

91,701 

89,969 

2,809 

232,098 

20,952 

7.501 

12.057 
3,452 
15.194 
14,898 
8  119 

5,972 
444 

6.306 

15,227 

97 

448 

42 

280 
759 
84 

226 
8 
87 

840 
0 

9 

352 
101 
191 
10,448 
161 

2,102 

507 

1,544 

11,173 

2,209 

14,379 
2,760 

19.451 
8.602 
5,406 

1.196 

528 

218 

2 

440 

24,374 
4,459 
23,260 
84.870 
9.056 

1,041 

620 

7,180 

1,127 

405 

480 
273 

10 
10 

1 
12 

2,417 
586 
265 

53,820 

27,945 

1.668 

670 

1,190 

153 

22 

11.253 

17,535 

50,598 

2,879 

96,019 

228 

2,065 

227 

2,728 

62 

20 

10,873 

4,021 

2i5 

76 
12 

72 
14 

2 
492 

3 

15 

1,009 

73 

661 

82 

62 

819 

148 

1,020 

22 

53 
39 
14 
235 
20 
\ 

20 

1,854 
229 

8 

25 

6 

^•st 

621 

4 
18 

123 

13 

18 

1 

5,000 

8 

626 

688 

1,780 

2,071 

5,880 

362 

4 

.    1 

54 

8 

197 

115 

65 

iso 

17 

50 

4 
60 

125 

10 

565 

148 

2 

6 

450 

...... 

2 
240 

91 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

32 

rJ:::;::;: 

4 

430.           89 

8 

22 
5 

2 

1 
2 

192 
672 
447 

158 
121 
558 

128 
51 
122 
329 

685 

887 

1,832 

829 

45 

60 
27 
49 

6 
8 

32 

744' 

20 

'•iS 

1 

35 

2 

40 

20 

20 

2 

8,857 

40 

89 

6 

1,664 

1,089 

744 

4,021 

212 

130 

288 

88 

2 

-... 



137 

181 

8 

432 

21 

14 

*In  winter. 
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TABIiB   12.— STATISTICS  OF  FACTORIBS 


COUNTY. 


Total 

in- 

speo- 


Fao- 

tories 

oloeed, 

bamed, 

re- 
moved, 
eto. 


Factories 
Inspected. 


More 
than 
once. 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


Mazi. 
mom 
nnm- 
ber 
of  em 
ployeea. 


Number  of  Employees 


Total. 


IN  ESTABLISHMENTS   BMFLOTINO— 


Under 
20. 


20-49. 


50-100. 


200- 


600+. 


Albany  

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus  . 

Cayuga  

Chautauqua  .. 

Chemung 

Cllenango  .... 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware  .... 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefi'erson  ....^ 

^Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston  ... 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . 

Nassau 

•New  York... 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga  .... 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Qawego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

'Queens 

Rensselaer.... 
^Richmond... 

BAckland 

St.  Lawrence . 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.. 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Snliivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins  .... 

Ulster 

Warren  .— ... 
Washington.. 

Wayne 

Westchester.. 
Wyoming  .... 
Yates 


654 

108 

243 

107 

100 

881 

246 

04 

00 

00 

0« 

86 

08 

1,838 

68 

128 

341 

103 

62 


146 

260 

8,413 

01 

153 

127 

1,446 

164 

2 

18,830 

238 

637 

805 

168 

228 

66 

255 

125 


110 

500 

71 

103 

800 

182 

134 

37 

55 

85 

200 

186 

32 

00 

151 

130 

50 

109 

152 

850 

82 

03 


TOTAL 

•New  York  City 


80,355 


17,433 


55 
87 
44 

18 
58 
85 
56 

4 
14 

5 

8 
18 

0 
138 
12 
28 
46 
14 

5 


540 
108 
240 
100 
100 
820 
222 
04 
88 
00 
04 
85 
08 
1,820 
68 
121 
828 
101 
62 


23 
57 
811 
16 
6 
10 
76 
10 


1 
'426 


7 
106 

1 


1,171 
23 
56 
100 
18 
24 
12 
84 
20 


701 
3 
12 

61 

1 


145 

260 

2,040 

01 

158 

120 

1,230 

163 

2 

13,062 

235 

526 

754 

167 

228 

66 

255 

125 


100 

509 

71 

102 

806 

181 

132 

37 

55 

85 

200 

186 

32 

00 

149 

130 

50 

lOO 

152 

267 

82 

02 


8,040 


1.572 


28,661 


1,503 


1,128 


16,101 


21.035 
1,213 
9,238 
4,813 
7,530 

12.086 
6,321 
2,120 
1,481 
3,020 
3,348 
1,142 
5,400 

66,611 
1,615 
1,763 
0,812 
2,607 
1,555 


7,028 
6,404 

08,017 
1,180 
1,675 
8,676 

42,655 

0,681 

80 

856.823 

0,036 

21,608 

22,067 
3,344 

10,764 
1,877 
7,505 
2,427 


4,004 
27.001 
3,272 
5,226 
4,243 
7,346 
16,087 

270 

563 
2,322 
6,414 
3,119 

266 
1,150 
1,024 
7,010 
2.804 
4,077 
1,854 
15.383 
2,425 

050 


464,006 


'  21,032 
1,043 
8,620 
4,120 
7,077 

11,205 
5.737 
1,804 
1,236 
3,826 
2,710 
1.090 
5,079 

50,414 
1,493 
1,409 
8,384 
2,405 
1,490 


2,100 
842 

1,111 
602 
717 

1,237 
828 
832 
367 
307 
883 
440 
300 

7,054 
175 
404 

1,314 
448 
181 


2,001 

81 

812 

723 

450 

1,072 
686 
412 
102 
283 
274 
211 
406 

0,530 
115 
213 

1,506 
805 
187 


5,106 

620 

2,951 

1,020 

1,863 

2,886 

2,030 

650 

"477 

1,146 

1,327 

240 

1,013 

14,068 

847 

882 

4,804 

850 

620 


7,440 

5.556 

88,502 

045 

1, 

2,486 
36.618 

0,223 

30 

206,074 

0,147 
10.316 
20,683 

3,326 
10,582 

1,106 

7,420 

2,111 


458 

780 

13,408 

308 

653 

406 

6,180 

468 

4 

63,617 

838 

1.082 

8.474 

600 

854 

322 

872 

482 


481 

600 

18,188 

106 

426 

260 

6,425 

662 

35 

63,075 

1,140 

1,285 

2,445 

240 

748 

155 

728 

318 


1,812 

2,182 

23,272 

442 

503 

1,245 

11,221 

2,771 


00,480 
8,075 
6,005 
6,107 
1,043 
3,475 

629 
2.888 

450 


4,501 
26,800 
2,863 
4.802 
8.110 
7,159 
16,805 

229 

559 
2,252 
6,867 
3,011 

232 
1,103 
1,799 
6,990 
1,861 
3,780 
1,756 
14, 
2,418 

720 


448 
1,988 
203 
270 
1,067 
665 
501 
127 
191 
262 
084 
701 
163 
343 
682 
585 
223 
334 
628 
1,161 
343 
305 


188 

2,188 

164 

055 

002 

422 

^31 

25 

86 

76 

783 

293 

79 

206 

378 

517 

275 

226 

195 

718 

170 

224 


664 
8,023 
1,317 
1,807 

718 
2,802 

640 
77 

282 

893 
1,062 

367 


654 
730 

3,482 
208 

1,674 
733 

1,614 
805 
101 


774,067 


126,805:117.201 


223,178 


301,040 


77,766j  76.606 


116,733 


4,051      7,084 


2,005 

875 

1,458 

1,284 

1,630 

500 

200 

1,544 


208 

2,258 

r0,025 

256 


620 
"602 


065 

1,018 

13,223 


526 
0.721 

8,or7 


43.489 
3,420 
2,616 
6,357 
1,853 
4.321 


2,382 

202 


1,066 
6,543 

664 
1,015 

723 
2,103 

305 


440 

1.024 

785 


1,806 
1,065 
1.002 

200 
2.050 

20O 


141,836 


«l! 


442 


166,267 
~6a,3M 
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-AT    XiMB    €>W    IJCei»KCTION— 

WsKKLY  Hours  of  Labor. 

Chanobs 
Obdbbbd 

6B3C. 

Males 

under 

18  yean. 

DNDSB  10  TBB. 

CHILDRKN  — 

NO.  BXPLOTBSS  IN   FACTORIBS 
WOBKINO— 

BX 

Total 
nam- 
her. 

Nu 
ber 

M. 

TT. 

M. 

P. 

Under 
14  y». 

lUlt- 
erate. 

51  hrs. 
orleeA. 

52.57 
boors. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
03  hrs. 

estn 

lis 

men 

'^SSo 

1,700 

2,397 

1.826 

416 

346 

1,672 

612 

0l9B2 
171 
19T 

679 
441 

602 

488 

13,301 

'SSI 

ioi 

IS 

2.038 

is 

1«3 
293 

4,0gg 
1T7 

131.  !•• 

508 

17 

102 

178 

217 

005 

104 

22 

17 

148 

66 

10 

214 

81 

115 

52 

88 

120 

80 

0 

88 

077 

1 

477 

070 
524 
105 
807 

59 
300 

27 

884 

506 

104 

217 

21 

147 

475 

1 

0 

80 

142 

83 

2 

80 

2 

504 

88 

102 

80 

812 

06 

8 

258 

4 

05 

107 

151 

170 

02 

7 

8 

80 

80 

4 

89 

890 

2 

10 

22 

80 

11 

1,080 

0 

8 

25 

525 

177 

'■■i;i96 

109 
885 
209 

00 
192 

85 
185 

10 

188 

187 
00 
89 

8 

40 

147 

1 

1 

23 
40 
40 
1 
0 

242 

10 
94 
82 

107 

47 

2 

819 
8 

48 
47 
92 
894 

0 

5 

789 
20 

252 
73 

149 
45 

890 
19 
30 
19 

222 
8 

291 

1,148 

2 

20 
02 
22 
18 

8 

88 
0,908 

92 

173 

1,088 

85 

5,235 

80 

1,051 

80J 

241 

2.508 

1,894 

169 

80 

35 

511 

10 

1.144 

11.220 

2 

15 

115 

434 

19 

176 
218 

26.714 

58 

165 

11,893 

422 

14,984 

818 

6,160 

8,585 

0,040 

8,651 

8,292 

1,592 

838 

8,671 

1.885 

862 

8,634 

80.078 

070 

867 

8,144 

1,931 

1,453 

'""7;i96 

4,819 

53,692 

530 

1,397 

2,064 

23,835 

8,716 

89 

118,729 

6.998 

18,085 

16,724 

8,012 

8,958 

l,0il 

6,449 

1,601 

""8'873 

18,560 

1,631 

4,375 

1.725 

5,790 

4,839 

181 

459 

1,385 

4,794 

1,909 

205 

976 

1.042 

6,643 

1,681 

2,809 

1,437 

6,294 

2.124 

659 

74 

174 

266 

108 

41 

81 

055 

114 

888 

101 

101 

219 

10 

1.808 

819 

597 

88 

18 

9 

09 

406 
1,128 

107 
85 
34 

302 
50 

'"■2;894 

1,412 
124 
231 

03 
278 

21 
433 

34 

52 

228 

89 

121 

979 

928 

7 

2 

81 

31 

187 

140 

16 

32 

258 

03 

31 

931 

223 

716 

16 

151 

088 

242 
855 
814 
101 
287 
817 
120 
210 
108 
108 

lie 

184 
1,787 
128 
199 
227 
49 
81 

117 

081 

5.417 
101 

39 

150 

1,487 

97 

10 
28,000 
845 
205 
030 
287 
135 

85 
836 
120 

242 

686 
120 

45 
660 
136 
116 

11 
133 
106 
473 
194 

14 
157 
299 

64 
119 
160 
248 
871 

27 
110 

5.T88 
3,071 
5,311 
8,998 
3,912 
1,479 
991 
2.254 

'•IK 

873 

3,470 

41,482 

1,322 

1,302 

19 
10 
2 
5 

1 
1 

04 
2 

.f 

409 

110 

1 

3 

00 
18 
25 

81 

11 

1,282 

1 

3 
2 

5 

5,725 
1,820 

3 
8 

1,058 

'""5;2ii 



4.904 

80 

25 

2 

876 

1,080 

10 

590 

184 

4 

2,490 

44 

882 

105 

1 

185 

4 

91 

21 

iii 

845 
17 
24 
17 
52 
85 

i 

13 
19 
87 

2 

11 

1,948 
24,317 

1 

5,344 

1 
47 

15 
189.899 

109 

30.252 

244 

454 

499 

90 

70 

32 

94 

247 

50 

036 

109 

1 

203 

43 

1,126 

21 

87 
157 

149,199 

493 

653 

8,129 

161 

1,276 

32 

444 

?»» 

726 

7.876 

944 

395 

203 

898 

9.923 

25 

11 

800 

799 

805 

11 

10 

405 

238 

117 

86 

6 

7,149 

255 

1 

10 

7,840 
11.952 

2 

2 

16.170 

2.788 

2 

1 

i 

..». 

7,549 

946 
5,6B8 

2 

1,546 

3.600 

7 

14.810 

2,499 

2 

1 
1 

4,396 

2,747 

5,121 

14,274 

1 

1 

127 
473 

1 

l,t»52 

1 

4.B60 

2.409, 

203 

85 
99 
46 
82 
10 
00 
501 
23 
9 

921 

1 
141 
25 
45 
81 
200 
62 
8 

1,507 

5.168 

1 
1 

T053 
2.007 

I 

1,439 

9988 
'SI 

8 
2 

5 

"540^55 
"S0I774 

abtw 

8,010 

8,271 

800 

157 

47,438 

251,883 

457,842 

18,804 

49,063 

19 

8.«» 

8,827 

8,901 

77 

134 

87,469 

177.583 

172.725 

4,163 

34,445 

12, 
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ORDERS.     . 
[With  reference  to  eeotlon  ol  Labor  Law  violated.] 


1. 
Scone 
and 
day 
prod- 
ncte. 


IL 

Metala, 

maoh- 

Inory. 

eto. 


I.  ADMINI8TBATION. 

Post  law  (§105) .' 

Post  schedole  of  hoars  (§77) 

Post  permit  changing  period  for  noonday  meal  (§80) 

Keep  register  of  children  employed  (§76) 

Report  Intention  of  operating  mill  overtime  (§78) 

Report  cessation  of  overtime  (<)78) 

Keep  record  of  OTortime  (§78) 

Report  accidents  (^7) 


Total  I.. 


tl.  Sanitation  and  Safbtt. 

1.  Lighting 

Properly  light  workrooms  (§81) 

Properly  light  halls,  stairs  or  water-closets  (§81) 

2.  Ventilation  and  overcrowding 

ProTlde  250  cnbic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  employee  between  6  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  (§85)  . 
Provide  400  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  employee  between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  (§85). 
Provide  proper  and  sufficient  means  of  ventilation  (§86) 


3.  Time  allowed  for  meals. 


Allow  60  minutes  for  noonday  meal  (§89)  ... 
Allow  20  minutes  for  lunch  at  6  p.  m.  (§89). 


4.  Cleanliness  and  sanitary  conveniences. 


Walls  or  ceilings  ordered  llmewashed  (§84) 

Walls  or  ceilings  ordered  painted  (§84) 

Walls  or  ceilings  ordered  repaired   (§84) 

Clean  workroom,  halls,  stairs  or  yard  (§§62, 100) 

Provide  additional  water  closets  or  separate  water  closets  for  sexes  (§88)  . 

Clean,  disinfect  or  flush  water  closets  (§88) , 

Screen  water  closets  (§88) 

Repair  water  closets  (§88) 

Ventilate  water  closeU  (§88) 


2   * 

1 

6 

5 


{. 


Whitewash  or  paint  water  closets  (§88) 

Provide  inside  water  closets  (§88) 

Provide  separate  approaches  to  water  closets  (§88) 

Keep  water  closets  unlocked  (§88) 

a  Includes  1  in  industry  group  VII  withdrawn,    b  Includes  1  in  VII  and  1  in  IZ  withdrawn. 
VII  withdrawn.   /  Includes  1  in  IX  withdrawn. 


38 

t9 


41 

S5 


93 

tl 


93 

tl 
11 
6 


11 

€ 


487 
t5€ 


71 

»€ 
22 

7 
13 

8 
33 
15 
80 
57 
106 
74 

7 

4 
63 
S9 
19 

9 
30 
tl 


s  Includes  5  in 
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OP    FACTORIES,    AND    COHPLIANCKS*    THE:RE>\iriTH. 


in. 

Wood 

nuuin- 

fao- 

tnrea. 

IV. 

Leather 

and 
mbber 
ffoods. 

V. 

Chem- 
loala, 

oils. 

etc. 

VI. 

Paper 
and 
pQlp. 

VII. 
Print. 

paper 
goods. 

VIII. 

vTex- 

tile«. 

IX. 
Cloth- 

mini- 

nery, 
etc. 

X. 

Food 

and 

liquors. 

XI. 
Water, 

g»8, 

elec- 
tricity. 

XII. 

Baild- 
iDg 

indus- 
try. 

XIII. 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion. 

Industry 

not 
specified. 

Total. 

• 

1 

12.917 

19,917 

5.941 

5,841 

1,788 

1,788 

15 

16 

1 

1 

12.918 

19,917 

1 

1 

5,943 

6,941 

1 

.  a  ■  .  •  ^B  . 

1,791 

1,789 

4 

a 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 
8 

5 
6 

10 

8 

1 

5 

6 

56 

5:              s 

61 

2 

1 

1 
4 
8 

1 

21 

16 

8 
7 

6 
8 

10 

8 

8 
6 

6 
8 

14 

11 

1 
1 

1 
1 

152 
169 

266 
884 

2S 

19 

11 

10 

6 

4 

11 

8 

18 

8 

10 
7 

18 

10 

21 

16 

1 

1 

1 
1 

20.814 
80,814 

20,977 
90,936 

3« 

IS 

51 

12 

8 

8 

1 

118 

61 

1 

1 
117 

60 
6 

4 
1 
1 

86 
80 

36 

88 
1 
1 
1 

1 

491 
858 

2 

1 
492 
851 
21 
9 
12 
5 
2 

i 

19 
8 

I 

1 

1 

2 

2 
f 

887 
487 

5 

2 

34 

i5 

86 

51 

a 

12 

9 

1 
i 

8 

i 
1 

18 

8 
7 
8 

? 

1 

1 

2 

2 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

682 
4f5 

2 



3 

58 

j'              J 

88 

20 

21 

2 

I 

2 

8 
I 

1 
I 

1 
««• 

4 
8 

7 

*i 

8 

a  88 

J 

8              fl 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

5 

1 
J 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

5 

2S1 
US 

674 

50 
U 

78 
S8 

419 
t4S 

179 
97 

6,611 

8.878 

700 
S4S 

19 

21 

18 

7 

7 

6 

88 

88 

8,626 
8,949 

81 

106 

SO 

15 

6 

86 

5 

186 

86 

111 

144 

81 

5 

6 
8 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 
8 

8 
8 
4 
8 
7 
8 
27 
16 
B 
7 
8 
8 
> 
1 
1 

50 
89 
9 
4 
11 
4 
24 
10 
90 
64 
82 
66 
8 
8 
47 
85 
35 
ft 
20 
18 

18 
6 
4 
8 
6 
8 
10 
4 
84 
14 
82 

ts 

16 
4 
23 

18 

4 
8 

4 
1 

725 
996 
853 
Iff 
217 

57 
49 
19 
18 

2 

8 

8 

A  1,075 

457 

iO 

2 

1 

6428 

I 



IJi? 

7 

503 

I 

44            4/i 



116 

18 

753 

858 

810 

8S8 

1,820 

680 

50 

88 

38 
85 

130 
67 

100 
68 
10 
5 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
'      8 

27 
87 
10 
10 
43 
48 
2 
8 

1,025 

867 

7» 

53 
SS 

2 

10 
8 
3 

f 

6 
8 
2 
8 

01,416 

706 

d  1,919 

969 
0IOI 

f 

a i 

88              8 
16              1 

43 

2« 

476             51 

fG9            38 

217j            25 

6S             1* 

3 

2 

1 
1 

782 

18 

468 

5 

1 
1 

1 

/324 

110 

f| 

9 
20 

5 



153 

7<> 

13 
10 

i 

1 

252 

9 

5 

134 

5 

1 

13 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 

9 

23 

I 



7             i 

15 



: 

1 

11. 1  In  IV,  2  in  VLI,  1  in  VIII,  12  in  IX,  and  1  in  XII  withdrawn. 
*  Compliances  are  printed  in  italic 


d  Includes  1  in  X  withdrawn.    « Includes  1  in 
figures. 
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Table  18.— Orders 


I. 

II- 

Stone 

ORDERS. 

and 

Metala, 

[With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.] 

U 

mach- 
inery. 

octs. 

etc. 

4.  Cleanliness  and  sanitary  oonveniences— (Continued): 

Remove  obscene -writing  from  water  closets  (§88) 

Provide  dressing  room  ($88) , 

Provide  running  water  in  workrooms  ((88) 

Repair  sink  and  plumbing  in  woikrooms  (§88) 

Clean  and  oover  tank  for  drinking  water  (§88) 

Heat  workrooms  (§62) 


5.  Dangerous  machinery . 


Encase  or  box  belting  (§81) 

Countersink  protruding  set  screws  (§81) 

Guard  shafting  (§81) 

Guard  gearing  (§81) 

Guard  pulleys  and  fly-wheels  (§81) 

Provide  belt  shifters  and  loose  pulleys  (§81) . . 

Provide  guards  for  vats,  pans,  etc.  (§81) 

Provide  guards  for  saws  and  planers  (§81)  .... 

Provide  guards  for  other  machinery  (§81) 

Provide  exhaust  fans  (§81) 

Provide  steam  or  water  gauge  for  boiler  (§91) . 

Provide  steam  gauge  for  engine  room  (§91) .. .. 

Have  boiler  inspected  (§91) 

File  certiflcate  of  boiler  inspection  (§91) 

Provide  signal  to  engine  room  (§81)  , 


Arrange  machinery  so  as  to  stop  vibration  therefrom  (§81). 
6.  Elevators,  hoistways,  etc.  (§79) 


Provide  automatic  or  other  doors  or  gates  for  elevators , 

Attach  automatic  trap  doors  to  elevators 

Provide  guard  rails  at  elevator  or  hoistway  openings 

Repair  automatic  or  other  doors  of  elevator 

Lock  elevator  doors  so  that  they  can  be  opened  only  firom  elevator., 

Provide  new  ropes  or  cables 

Provide  safety  attaohmeuts  for  elevator  doors 

Provide  signal  to  call  elevator 

Repair  elevator  or  elevator  machinery 


162 

104 


2 
2 

8 

o 

25 

6 
2 

f 

1 
1 


1.286 

9S4 


102 

SI 

453 

S46 

15 

21 

44 

SS 

36 

S9 

14 

7 


107 

70 

75 

55 

194 

97 

4 

4 

8 

7 

234 

IBC 


140 
lOS 


19 

IS 

4 

5 

80 

69 

13 

11 

12 

8 

2 

2 

3 

t 

2 

» 

6 

4 


g  Includes  l.in  VIII  withdrawn,     h  Includes  1  in  IX  withdrawn,     i  Includes  8  in  III  withdrawn,     j  Includes  8  in 
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IIL 

Wood 

msoQ* 

fse- 

tons. 

IT. 

Leather 

and 
robber 
goods. 

V. 

Chem. 
ieals, 

oils, 

eta 

VI. 

Paper 
and 
pnlp. 

TIL 
Print. 

and 
paper 
goods. 

VIII. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

IX. 

Cloth- 

miui- 
nery, 
eto. 

X. 

Food 

and 

liqaors. 

XL 

Water, 

eleo'. 
triclty. 

XIL 

Build. 

ing 
in  das- 

try. 

XIIL 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion. 

Indoetry 

nor. 
specified. 

Total. 

4 

6 
4 

5 

i 

25 

ii 

5 

5 

3 

9 

7 

15 

16 

7 
6 
5 

1 
1 

10 

8 
11 
7 
12 
6 
1 
i 

80 
87 
225 
186 
201 
84 
17 
8 

3 

9 
20 
if 
13 

4 
10 
5 

, 

3 
8 

9 

119 

3 

65 

1 

1 
1 

5 
'9 

1 

294 

1 

113 

16 

1 
1 

\ 

1 
1 

812 

9 

199 

3 

45 

J 

f4 

i2 

f 

1 

J 

'•JS 

283 

919 

137 
111 

208 
189 

476 

55f 

230 
198 

684 
606 

940 
6SS 

135 
96 

40 
93 

12 

9 

106 
106 

5.883 
4,«74 

148 
lOO 
115 

86 

98 

7^ 

18 
16 

67 

4JI 

65 

46 

63 

49 

3 

9 

9 

7 

18 

7 

36 

ffi 

290 

990 

9 

4 

4 

31 

99 

•1 

1 

19 
16 
106 
96 
87 
89 
22 
15 
9 
8 

39 
IS 

159 

119 

226 

159 

10 

9 

21 

16 

11 

9 

106 

81 

289 

919 

23 

J0 

34 

88 

29 

93 

7 

5 

41 

99 
7 
6 
2 
8 
1 
1 

11 
7 
1 
1 

2 
8 

16 
10 

1 
1 

1 
1 

6 

6 

^630 

4^4 

1,907 

1,446 

ffi 

25 

85               1 
S9 

5             18 

5              IS 

J5 

15 

A  394 

to 

898 

u 

154 

8 

181 

53 
49 

17 

8 
6 

9 

9 

i 

1 
1 

250 

193 

» 

83 

t6 

64 

...... 

m 

4 
4 
39 
19 
8 
4 

1 
1 
5 
4 
4 
S 

ie 

9 
9 

4 

2 

i 
38 

J4 

1 
J 

li 

6 

1 
1 
38 
90 
5 
8 
2 

? 

I 
172 

16 

c 

t356 

1S4 

5 
42 

3 

999 

58 

18 

3 
1 

2 
8 

353 

41 

97 

6 

4 

^      9 

8 

877 
878 

1 

8 

1 

i03 

31 

;246 
195 

J7 

10 

8 
8 

4 
8 

51 

88 

25 

8 

90 

1} 

9 

7 

39 

St 

8 
5 

26 
90 

1 

2 

1 

22 

49 

8 

31 

m 

24 

J6 

68 

12 

7 

7 

4 

k  1,349 

M 

85 

85 

1.041 
86 

86 

1 

1 

77 

S7 

72 
45 

27 

IS 

34 

J5 

84 
69 

87 
84 

288 
193 

70 

66 

2 

9 
8 

2 

1 

845 

687 

7 

8 
9 

A 

3 

1 
1 

22 
14 

1 
1 

2 
f 

3 

i 

18 
9 

I 
i 

16 
19 
3 
8 

38 
99 

3 

4 
13 

10 
2 

1 
4 
4 
2 

f 
1 
J 

6 
S 
1 
1 
20 
14 
2 

6 

4 

i 

1 

2 

1 

38 
99 

2 

1 

135 

101 

12 

9 

66 

46 

11 

6 

7 

6 

10 
8 
2 
1 
48 
36 
3 
8 
3 
J 
3 
1 

1 
i 

1 

107 
78 
25 
18 

45S 

6 

5 

5             f 

49            40 

8 

7 
1 

1 

i 

1 

M            14 

1                884 

4             4 

1 

{49 

36 

112 

SO 

28 

13 

17 

16 

5 

6 

47 

81 

s\          « 

I 

8 
5 

f 



i 

1 

S 

:::::";:: 

2 

f 

4 

4 
5 

17 
8 

7 
6 

J 

U  vUbdimwB.    k  IndodM  8  in  II,  2  in  III,  1  in  IX,  1  in  X.  and  2  in  XI  withdrawn.     I  Incladee  1  in  X  withdrawn. 
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Table  13.»Or4era 


ORDERS. 
[With  reference  tp  eeotion  of  Labor  Law  violated.] 


I. 
Stone 
and 
da: 

acta. 


day 
prod- 


If. 

Metals, 
mach- 
inery, 
etc. 


7.  Protection  from  fire. 


Erect  Are  escape  with  balconies  on  each  floor  (§82) 

Provide  shatters  to  fire  eflcape  (§82) 

Paint  fire  escape  (§82) 

Provide  ladders  or  stairways  to  roof  (§82) 5.. 

Provide  iron  ladder  from  cellar  to  sidewalk  (§62) 

Remove  obstraction  from  exits  or  flre  escape  (§82)..^ 

Keep  door  anlocked  dnrin£  working  hoars  (§80) 

Provide  rubber  treads  on  stairs  (§S0) 

Provide  hand  rails  on  stairways  (§80) 

Provide  screens  for  Htairway  (§80) 

Construct  doors  to  open  outwardly  (§80) 

Connect  balconies  by  including  stslrways  and  provide  drop  ladders  to  groand  (§80) 

Make  doors  to  elevators  or  stairways  fire  proof  (§62) i 


8.  Unsafe  buildings  . 


Make  repairs  or  improvements  in  factory  buildings  outside  New  York  City  (§00) . 
Comply  with  municipal  ordinance  (§62) 


Total  II ^ 

lie.  Children. 
Discbarge  children  under  14  years  of  age  (§70) 

Discharge  Illiterate  children  under  16  (§78) 

Discharge  children  under  16  without  certificate  (§70) 

File  certificate  of  children  under  16  (§§70-73) 

Cease  employing  children  under  16  on  dangerous  machinery  (§81)  . 
Cease  employing  children  under  15  on  elevators  (§79) , 


336 

S4 

15 
2 

£ 

5 

4 

21 

IS 


Total  III 

IV.    Women  and  Minors. 
Cease  employing  males  under  18  years  and  women  more  than  60  hours  per  week  (§77) 

Cease  employing  males  under  18  and  women  at  night  (between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.)  (§77)...., 

Cease  employing  males  under  18  and  women  at  polishing  or  buffing  (§92) 

Cease  employing  minors  under  18  to  take  care  of  or  operate  an  elevator  running  at  a  speed  of 
more  than  20U  feet  a  minute  (§79). 

Cease  employing  males  under  18  and  females  under  21  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion  (§81) 

Provide  seats  for  female  employees  (§17) 

Permit  use  of  seats  to  female  employees  (§17) 


Total  IV. 


288 

189 


{:::: 


{ 


36 

tl 
3 

5 

3 

S 

199 

lot 

5 

4 

1 

2 

28 

10 


40 
96 


ts 


2,390 

U675 


3 
8 
19 
15 
2 
I 


24 

19 


17 
17 


20 

to 


6  Includes  1  in  industry  group  I,  2  in  II,  1  in  III,  2  in  IV,  1  in  V,  4  in  VII,  1  in 
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and  CompllaiftceM^Coifttliived. 


IIL 

Wood 

msnn- 

fac. 

tares. 

IV. 

Leather 

and 
mbber 
goods. 

V. 

Chem- 
icals, 
oils, 
etc. 

VI. 

Paper 
and 
palp. 

VIL 
Print- 

Si 

VIII. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

IX. 
Cloth- 

inK. 

miUi. 

nery, 

eto. 

X. 

Food 

and 

liqaors. 

XL 
Water, 

tricity. 

XIL 

Build- 
ing 

indus- 
try. 

XIIL 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion. 

Industry 

not 
specified. 

Total. 

294 

m 

22e 
ISl 

69 

48 

51 
,    SB 

294 

102 

76 

776 
404 

691 
47f 

14 

ii 

20 
ii 

'. 

21 

81 

2.946 

i,8es 

17 

51 
tl 

7 

6 

5 

45 

19 
4 
4 

11 
6 

19 

If 

21 

ii 

165 

61 
7 

4 

87 
18 

1 
i 
2 
i 
6 
6 

3 

8 
f 

6394 

10 

i6f 

14 

........ 

11 

2 

1 
4 
i 

20 

if 

1*2 

22 

IS 

3 
S 

48 

80 

2 

122 

67 
89 

68 
7 

242 

i5P 

15 

i 

3 

f 

73 

55 

3 

5 

1 
i 

141 

7 

83 

2 

18 

89 
f9 

11 
6 

4 

83 
66 

1 
1 
1 

8 

1 
1 

8 
7 

59 
4i 
17 

if 
7 

96 

6g 

6 

1 
i 

29 
18 

10 

10 

6 

4 

2 

5 

44 

86 

3 

5 

2 

f 

11 

5 

18 
10 
5 
5 
21 
i5 
580 
401 
8 
4 

3 

5 

1 
I 

17 
11 
3 
5 

845 

10 

818 

3 

cl38 

g 

88 

6 

51 

4 

44 

225 

.     16S 
3 

83 

3 
f 

1 
I 

10 
5 

51 

14 
11 

13 

5 

'       3 

1 

1 
i 

1,593 

i.iftf 

44 

f 

fi 

9 

7 

10 

14 

5 

15 

5 

2 
f 

192 

4 

94 

8 

5 

19 

if 

S8 

•    15 

10 

4 

6 

4 

89 
f5 

11 

9 

169 

55 

106 
64 

5 

5 

101 

5i 

3 
5 

1 

8 
5 

445 
f45 

6 

1 

.1 

i 

88 

ff 

ii 

9 

9 

7 

160 

81 

25 

$ 

17 

14 

9 

82 

13 

10 

4 

6 

4 

3 
5 

1 

3 

•     >  5 

420 

886 

1,861 
U$49 

1,858 
7«7 

306 

fl6 

866 
580 

1.436 
997 

696 

8,045 
8,888 

2.534 

1,618 

177 
181 

89 
49 

82 

fi 

224 
ff4 

19.697 
11,40$ 

8 

1 
i 

173 

ns 

92 

98 

2,201 

8,801 

178* 

176 

1 

2 

f 

1 

....      1 

1 

i 

96 

1 

96 

2.206 

8,806 

106 

2 

5 

5 

1 
I 

13 

11 

I 
i 

7 

4 

48 
iO 

7 

i 

f 

6S 

5 

13 
i5 

21 

5 

80 



8 

5 

5 

1 

1 

14 

12 

10 
7 

62 

11 

8 
5 

22 
iP 
18 
10 
2 

2.479 

8,479 

2.607 

8,650 

8 

== 

4 

8 
f 

4 

2 

1 

7 
1 

i 

6 

6 

61 
SO 
10 
5 
1 

100 

4 

74 

1 

30 

J 

f5 

3 

5 
6 

28 

s 

86 

6 

6 

5 

1 
i 

1 

J 

1 

1 

^ 

2 

5 

1 
i 

1 
i 

6 

1 

1 



9 

8 

6 

10 

8 

8 
5 

69 
44 

38 
SO 

171 

8 

i55 





^—  — — 

^ni,  7  in  IX,  and  2  in  X  withdrawn,    c  Includes  1  in  IV  and  1  in  IX  withdrawn. 
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BUBXAU  OF  FACTOBT  INSPECTION  } 

ANNUAL  Report  Tables,  1002.    $ 


Table  18.— Orders 


ORDBSS. 
[With  reference  to  secUon  of  Labor  Law  Tioltfted.] 


I. 
Stone 

and 
olay 
prod- 
ucts. 


V.  LAUNDBIE8  (apecial  law— §92). 
Cease  using  workrooms  for  sleeping  or  ll?ing  parposes 

Keep  workrooms  In  clean  condition 


Total  V 

VI.  WoBKSHOPS  IN  Tbnbuentb  (special  law). 
Frame  and  post  license  ($100) 

Keep  and  file  register  of  ontslde  help  (§101) 

Cease  using  shop  for  living  purposes  (§100^ 

Ceil  door  between  shop  and  lining  rooms  (§100) , 

ProTide  shelving  for  goods  (§100)  


Total  VI 

VII.    Bakbbieb  (special  law). 
Reducehoursof  labor  tolOaday  (§110) 

Water  closeta  ordered  from  bakeroom  and  provided  outside  (§118) 

New  sinks  ordered  (§111) ^ 

Sinks  ordered  repaired  (§111) 

Other  orders  relating  to  plumbing  and  drainage  (§111) i 

Remove  beds  and  bedding  from,  and  cease  sleepinc  in,  bake  or  store  room  (§113). 

Provide  pipe  or  hood  or  ventilate  bakeroom  (§111) 

Bake  shops  ordered  to  be  cleaned  and  kept  clean  (§112) ...:: 

Rubbish  and  ashes  ordered  from  bakeroom  (§112) 

Walls  and  ceilings  te  be  whitewashed  (§112) 

Woodwork  to  be  painted  (§112) , 

Side  walls  or  ceilings  to  be  plastered  or  wainscoted  (§112)..: 

Food  products  to  be  stored  in  dry  rooms  (§112) 

Storage  facilities  to  be  arranged  for  cleaning  (§112) 

Keep  dogs,  chickensor  other  animals  out  of  bakeroom  (§112) 

Ceiling  ordered  raised  to  at  least  eight  feet  (§112) 

Repair,  scrape  and  oil  floor,  or  provide  new  floors  (§112) 

Provide  fly  screens  at  windows  (§112) 

Cease  using  building  for  bakeshop  (§§111-112) 


Total  VII . 


IX.    Wages. 


Pay  wages  in  cash  (§9) .. 
Pay  wages  weekly  (§10). 


Total  IX. 

Grand  Total . 
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d  Includes  2  in  industry  group  IX  withdrawn.       a  Includes  1  in  X  withdrawn. 
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aa4  CompIlanceM^Conolnded. 


nL 

Wood 
tnree. 

IV. 

Leatber 

and 
rabber 
goods. 

V. 

Chem. 

ieslB, 
oils, 
etc. 

VL 

Paiwr 
and 
pulp. 

VII. 
Print. 

paper 
goods. 

VIII. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

IX 
Cloth. 

ilfii. 

nery, 
etc. 

X. 

Food 

and 

liquors. 

XL 

TVater, 

eloc- 
iricity. 

XII. 

Build, 
ing 

indus- 
try. 

XIIL 

Trans- 
porta. 
tion. 

Industry 

not 
specified. 

TotaL 



864 

199 
60 

d864 

f67 
199 

.......... 

60 

1,068 
517 

1,063 
S27 

5 

9 

4 
f 

374 
901 

65 

48 

26 

96 
296 

996 

4 
4 
7 
7 
4 
4 

474 

296 

■""*"■"*             " 

1 

f^ 

"""■"' 

1 

37 
2S 

4 
5 

46 

SO 
7 

7 

21 

It 

4 

29 

15 

...... .. 

6 
5 

i 

432 

tsc 

73 
61 

337 
557 

852 

699 

....  ... 

' 



.  .. 

76 
55 
Stf 
5f 

35 
MS 

144 

80 

104 

68 

35 

8 

238 

106 

840 

155 

300 

M5 

1.168 

66S 

369 

J66 

80 

46 

2 

f 

15 

7 

28 

16 

248 

68 

848 

45S 

8 

5 

2 

i 

'76 

S6 

39 

........ 

55 

a  35 

...     - 

55 

8 

8 

a  152 

S5 
a  104 

. 

68 
35 

239 
107 
349 



i 

i 


555 

-' 

306 

J5f 

1,168 
663 

........  

a  369 

1 

J55 

80 

45 

2 

f 

a  15 

i 

7 

28 

16 

** 

1 

h  9A0 

.  ..  ... 

J                        fiO 

848 

....... 

^55 

1 

g 

1 

J 

1 

2 

2 

4,088 
9,099 

16 
16 

4.104 
mAdA 

_ , , 

== 



1 

2 

a  66 

57 

i 

1 
1 

4 

J 

? 

2 

16 

6 

24 

16 

i 

s 

4 

1 

1 

•       4 

1 

6 

1 

2\           16 

«;        6 

24 

i5 

1 
I 

...... ..i 

67 

s 

1 

55^ 

U9» 

2J97 

7BS 

313 
MO 

249 

1.473 
966 

883 

461 

9,681 
4,45S' 

6.778 
5.755 

202 
J57 

91 

^^     32 

28.870 
^  9S,870 

e  49,5^8 

S8,0f:s 

b  iMliMlea  M  la  X  withdrawn. 
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BLRKAU   OP   FACTORY   INSPBCTIOX,   10O2. 
Table    14.»Detalled    Statement    of    ComplaintB    Allegrinar     Violation 


of    tlie 
Factory  Law  (Arts.  V-VllI  of  tlie    Labor  liU-w),  and  DinpoBltlon  of  Same. 


NATURE  OF  COMPLAINT.  J 

[With  reference  to  the  article  or  section  of  the  Labor  Law  of  Sastained 
which  violation  is  charged.] 


Sustained 
in  part. 


Not 
sustained. 


Total. 


1.  Failure  to  post  law,  frlve  noUo6,  etc.  (§§76-78,  87,  89,  105): 

Fuilore  to  post  liiw  (§105)  

Fatlare  to  poet  schedule  of  hours  (§77) 

Failure  to  post  permit  changing  noonday  meal  titne.... 


Total, 


Saniution  and  safety  (§§62,  79-86,  88-91) : 
a.  Lack  of  light  i§81) : 

Insufficient  light  in  workrooms 

Insufficient  light  in  halls  or  stairways 

h.  Lnck  of  ventilntion,  overcrowding  (§§85,  86) : 

Insufficient  airspace  for  daywork 

Insufficient  ventilation 

c.  Insutficient  time  for  meals  (689) : 

Allowance  of  less  than  one  nour  for  noonday  meal  ■ 

d.  Uncleanlinesa,  laek  of  sanitary  oonvenienoes  (§§84,  88). 

Unclean  shop  or  yard 

Walls  or  ceilings  not  Ume  washed  (§84) 

Lack  0 f  sufficient  water  closets  (§88) 

Lack  of  separate  water  closets  (§H$) 

Water  closets  unclean,  not  disinfected  or  not  flushed 
(§88) 

Unscreened  water  closets  (§88) 

Water  closets  out  of  repair  (§88) 

Water  closets  insufficiently  ventilated  (§88) 

Lack  of  inside  water  closets  (§88) 

Obscene  writing  in  water  closets  (§88) 

Dressing  room  not  provided  (§88) 

Failure  to  provide  running  water  in  workrooms  (§88) 
€.  Dangerous  machinery,  boilers,  etc.  (§§8l,  91) 

Protruding  set  screws  (§81) 

Unguarded  shafting  (§8 1) 

Unguarded  gearing  (§81) 

Unguarded  unlleys  (§81) 

Lack  of  belt  shifters  or  loose  pulleys  (§81) 

Unguarded  vats,  fans,  etc.  (§8i) 

Other  machinery  unguarded  (§81) 

Lack  of  exhaust  fans  (§81) ■ 

Vibration  from  machinery  (§81) 

Unsafe  boiler  or  engine  (691) 

/.  Elevators  and  hoistways  (§79) : 

Lack  of  guard  rails  at  elevator  or  hoistway  openings 

Elevator  doors  out  of  repair 

Failure  to  secure  elevator  doors  against  opening  ftom 
out«ide  of  elevator 

Need  of  new  ropes  or  cables  

g.  Insufficient  dre  protection  (§§80,82-83) 

Lack  of  fire  escapes  (§8?) 

Obstruction  to  exiu  or  fire  escapes  '§82) 

Doors  not  unlocked  during  working  hours  (§80) 

Lack  of  rubber  treads  on  stairs  (§80) 

Lack  of  handrails  on  stairs  (§80) 

h   Unsaftt  buildings  (§§62,  90) : 

Repairs  or  improvements  needed  in  buildings  outside 
of  New  York  City  (§90) 

Non-oompliance  with  municipal  ordinance  (§62) 


Total. 


8.  Illegal  employment  of  children  (§§70,  73,  79,  81)  : 

Employment  of  children  under  14  (§70) 

Employment  of  illiterate  children  under  16  (§73) 

Employment  of  children  under  16  without  filing  certifi- 
cate (§§70,  78) 

Employment  of  children  under  16  on  dangerous  machin* 
ery  (§81) 


22 


26 

7 
10 

3 

176 

14 

1 

16 
25 

55 
2 

14 
4 

6 

1 
2 
36 
57 
3 
2 
1 
1 
8 


Total . 


282 


85 


13 


10 
9 
8 


22 


2 

34 

19 
20 

8 

t07 

19 

1 
20 
31 

61 
2 

15 
7 
5 
1 
5 

40 

45 
8 
8 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 

22 
8 
3 

2 

1 

I 

2 

SO 

11 

12 

4 

1 

2 


373 


44 

7 

44 

1 
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Table  14.<— Complaints.— Concluded. 


1{ATUBE  OF  COMPLA.INT. 
[With  reference  to  the  article  or  section  of  the  Labor  Law  of  Soatained. 
which  TioUUon  la  charged  ] 

Sustained 
in  part. 

Not 

sustained. 

Total. 

4.  Illegal  employment  of  women  and  minors  ($§77,  79,  81,  92): 

Employment  of  women  or  mioon  more  than  00  hoars  per 

weak  (577) 

84 
12 

8 

'      29 

17 

63 

Smploymen  t  of  women  or  minors  at  nigh  t($77) 

'     Employment  of  women  or  minors  at  polishing  or  bafflng 

1 

80 
3 

Total 

49 

I 

46 

96 

5-  Laondries  (special,  692*). 
C.  Tenement  work  (Art.  YII) : 

Work  carried  on  without  license  f&lOO)..... 

80 
12 

7 
1 
5 

5 

4 

79 
28 
9 

1 
3 

2 

169 

Work  carried  on  under  unsanitary  conditions  (§100) 

Workroom  connected  with  living  room  (6100).... 

88 

16 

f aUnie  to  keep  and  file  register  of  outside  help  (§101).... 

Work  carried  on  in  apaiUnent  occupied  by  two  families 
($100) n 

2 

8 

7 

Total 

116 

4 

120 

240 

7.  Bakeriea  (special.  Art.  YIII): 

Workine  more  than  10  hours  ner  day  (6110) 

4 

1 
8 
1 
8 

18 
8 

16 
4 
1 
1 
1 
8 

12 

1 

2 

7 

Water  closet  connected  with  oakeroom  (§118)............ 

1 

Sinks  out  of  repair  (§111) 

3 

Beds  and  beddine  in  bakeroom.  sleeping  in  bakeroom  (§1 13) 
Detective  yen tllatlon,  lack  of  pipe  or  hood  (§111) 

1 

1 
8 

9 

Unclean  bakeshops  (§112) 

1 

22 

Rnbbiahor  ashea'in  "l&akeroom  (6112) 

8 

Walla  or  oeilinffs  not  whitewashed  (6112) 

15 

Wood  work  nol  painted  (§112) .'.../. 

4 

Side  walls  unplastered  or  not  wainscoted  (6112) 

1 

Food  DToducts  not  stored  in  drv  rooms  (611^)..!.......... 

1 

Dogs,  ohickens  or  other  animals  allowed  in  baker*ms  (§112) 
Ceilings  less  than  eight  feet  high  (6 112) 

1 

i 

1 

9 

DefecfiTeflwrs(§112). - 

13 

Total 

80 

2 

13 

95 

S.  General  violation  of  faetorvlaw 

4 

6 

10 

Oraud  total 

606 

•       15 

311 

932 

(Number  of  complaints  outside  of  New  York  City,  160). 
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BUREJiAU  OF  FACTORY 
Table  IB.— Detailed  AooQunt  of  Pro«ec«tion« 


Town. 


Defendant. 


No.  of 


Offense. 


in 
oonrt. 


New  York  City. . 


New  York  City- 


New  York  City.. 


New  York  City. 


Julius  Brown  and  Herman  Gerstein, 
31  E.  Broadway,  Manhattan. 


BafEalo 

Buffalo 

New  York  City.. 
Now  York  Clly.. 


Henry,  laidor  and  Morris  Fine, 
44  Walker  street^  Manhattan. 


O.  C.  Meyer, 

88-90  Walker  street,  Manhattan. 


O.  C.  Meyer, 

88-90  Walker  street,  Manhattan. 


Joseph  Adams, 

45  North  Division  street. 

James  Pearl, 

6  Bast  Seneca  street. 

Leopold  Ehrlich  and  Moses  Rapp, 
278-286  Greene  street,  Brooklyn 

Solomon  Wisetsky, 

174  Worth  street,  Manhattan 


New  York  City.. I  Martin  Steinthal. 

1       267  Wesc  Broadway,  Manhattan. 


New  York  City.. 
New  York  City.. 

New  York  City.. 


B.  B.  Goldberg, 

787  Broadway,  Manhattan. 

B.  B.  Goldberg, 

787  Bread  way,  Manhattan. 


Paul  Goldstein, 

6  Elizabeth  street,  Manhattan.  . 


IL    SANITATION 


Failure  to  lieht  halls  and  stairs  leading  to  work- 
rooms and  to  maintain  clean  and  « properly 
screened  water  olosets  in  the  yard. 


Failure  to  keep  water  closet  properly  ventilated 
and  dean.  \ 


Failure  to  provide  an  exhaust  fan  to  carry  off 
dust  from  emery  and  polishing  wheels. 


Failure  to  properly  guard  set  screws  on  shafting. 


III.  OHIL 


Employing  children  under  16  without  board  of 
health  certificate. 

Employing  children  under  16  without  board  of 
health  certificate. 

Employing  children  under  16  without  board  of 
health  certiflcato. 

Employing  children  under  16  without  board  of 
health  certificate. 


IV.    WOMEN 
Employing  females  more  than  60  hours  per  week 

VI.    TENEMENT 

Giving  out  clothing  to  be  manufactured  in  un< 
licensed  tenement  room. 

Giving  out  clothing  to  be  finished  in  a  tenement 
house  without  keeping  register  of  persons  to 
whom  work  was  given. 

Giving  out  clothing  to  be  manuCsctured  in  un- 
licensed tenement  room. 
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nrspsK^TioN,  laoa. 

for  VIolAtlon  of  tlae  Factory  La^frs. 


Name  of  inapeetor. 


Court  and  date. 


Result. 


Penalty. 


AND  8APETY. 
J.  M.  Brody 


U.  J.  Flanagui. 


tf.  J.  Flanagan. 


U.  J.  Flanagan. 


AND  MINORS. 
J.  M.Brody...  ... 

WORK. 

L-  A.  Hayeos.... 


L.  A.  Havens 

CL.Halberstadt,  Jr.. 


Speolal    Sessions,  April 
8,  190J. 


Special  Sessions,   Nov. 
24,  1902. 


Magistrates'  Covt,  1st 


,  Jane  7,  1902. 


Magistr^es'  Court,  1st 


DREN. 

H.  L.  Bohnnr 

H.L.  ScliDnr 

Daniel  KeUy 

M.J.  Flanagaa 


,  Jnne  7, 1902. 


Polioe  Court,  April  19, 
1902. 

Polioe  Court,  KoTember 
SO,  1901. 

Speolal  Sessions,   Nov. 
29,  1901. 

Magistrates'  Court,  June 
0,  1902. 


Magistrates'  Court,  Ap.l 
rT  1902.  I 


Special  Sessions,  March 
10, 1902. 

Special  Sessions,  March 
10, 1902. 


Special  Sessions,  March 
10,1902. 


Demurrer  on  ground  that  com 
plaint  failed  to  state  the  an 
thority  of  defendants  over 
the  premises  sustained,  but 
with  leave  to  re-submit  in  case 
of  non-compliance  with  De- 
partment's orders.  A  resub- 
mission  on  April  8th  resulted 
in  vacation  of  premises  by 
defendant. 

Convicted , 


Case  dismiessed.  as  defendant 
had  sold  ft«tory  and  new 
owner  had  provided  exhaust 
fans. 

Case  dismissed,  defendant  hav- 
ing sold  factory  and  new 
owner  had  guarded  set  screws. 


Fines  of  $25  each  upon  Henry 
and  Isidor  Fine,  sentence 
suspended  in  case  of  Morris 
Fine. 


Convicted.. 
Convicted.. 


Convicted.. 


Fined  $20. 

Sentence  suspended. 
Fined  $20  each  on  each 


-Discharged  on  claim  that  all 
children  illegally  employed 
had  been  discharged. 


Plea  of  guilty l  Blued  $20. 


Convicted  . 
Convicted  . 

Convicted  . 


Fined  $20. 
Sentence  suspended. 

Fined  $25. 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY 
Table  16v- 


I. 

Stone  and 

clay 
prodnoU. 

IL 

Metals, 

hardware, 

machinery, 

ship- 
building. 

IIL 
Wood. 

IV. 

Leather, 

rubber, 

etc. 

A.  SBX  and  a  OB  OF  BlIPLOTBSa  INJUBBD: 

Under  15  years....... 

6 
24 
166 

7 

2 

82 

186 

5 

3 

15  and  anaer  16 

3 

16  and  under  18 

g 

18  and  over.......... 

66 
2 

5C 

Age  not  stated 

Total 

68 

068 

282 

61 

Under  16 

*4 

16  years  and  over 

82 
9 

1 

Age  not  stated 

Total 

41 

4 

1 

Grand  total.... 

68 

2.009 

286 

65 

B.  Causbs  of  Accidbhts: 
1.  Machinery: 

Glaring,  belts,  shafting,  pulleys,  etc.... 

4 
4 

1 

106 
09 
170 
291 
83 

5 

4 

137 

5 

4 

56 

5 

Elevators,  hoists,  cranes 

5 

Saws,  planes,  lathes  (power) 

2 

Presses,  stamping  machines...... 

8 

Emery  wheels,  buffers 

] 

Cotton  and  woolen  machinery 

Other  machines  and  machine  tools 

1 

822 

28 

Total— Machinery 

10 

1,071 

211 

49 

2.  Other  causes: 

Hand  tools  (axes,  saws,  hammere,  etc.) 

4 
1 
8 
20 
8 
6 
0 
7 

103 
IS 
05 
280 
107 
180 
56 
154 

3 
6 
1 
7 
4 
2 

2 

'3 

Explosives  of  all  kinds 

Hot  liquids,  acids,  steam,  molten  metal,  etc 

Collapse  of  building,  falling  obj  ecta,  etc 

1 

Fall  of  person 

4 

Loading,  unloading,  by  hand 

Vehicles,  and  accidents  caused  by  horses 

2 

All  other 

2 

Grand  total , 

68 

2,009 

286 

G5 

C.  Rkbdlts  op  Accidents: 
1.  Temporary  disablement: 

Laroerations 

7 
7 
18 
28 
5 
7 

360 
131 
600 
421 

51 
120 

79 

83 

7 
77 
22 

12 

7 

il 

Bums,  scalds,  etc 

Cuts 

10 

Bruises 

5 

Sprains  and  dislocations............. 

2 

Fractures  

10 

Other 

5 

Total 

62 

1,662 

168 

43 

3.  Permanent  disability : 
Loss  of  one- 
Eye 

11 

5 

19 

267 

2 

1 

6 

61 

i 

1 

Limb 

Hand  or  foot 

i 

1 

g 

Other 

21 

Loss  of  both- 
Eyes 

Limbs 

2 

3 

Hands  or  feet 

Internal  injuries 

1 

Total 

2 

4 

308 

70 

19 

8.  Death 

27 
18 

7 

.   i 

4.  Not  reported 

2 

Grand  total 

68 

2,009 

236 

65 
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nrsPBonoif^  i90S. 

Aceldents. 


V. 

Chemioals, 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin. 

PUBLISHED  <IUABTEHLT  BT  THE  STATE  BEP1BTHE5T  OF  LABOB.^ 

Vol.  V,  No.  2.  ALBANY,  June  1903.  Whole  No.  17. 

EDITORIAL  SUnnARY, 

The  review  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  which  is  contained  in  the  present  Bulletin  shows 
that  employment  was  more  ample  and  wages  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  recent  year.  The  well-known  pros- 
perity of  the  country  brought  to  the  port  of  New  York  an  un- 
precedented number  of  immigrants,  chiefly  Italians  and  Slavs, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  remained  in  the  metropolis.  The 
plans  filed  for  projected  new  buildings  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  and  the  large  amount  of  tunnel  construction  work 
contracted  for  in  New  York  City  indicated  a  continuance  of  the 
activity  revealed  by  the  Bureau's  statistics  of  employment  at 
the  end  of  March,  but  unfortunate  differences  between  capital  and 
labor  caused  a  partial  stoppage  of  work  in  the  building  trades  of 
the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  in  Westchester  county  during 
much  of  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed.  In  other  industries, 
similar  controversies  threatened  to  develop,  but  were  for  the 
most  part  settled  by  conciliation  or  arbitration.  An  account 
of  all  important  industrial  disputes  of  the  year  is  given  in  the 
Bulletin,  which  also  contains  the  important  body  of  labor  laws 
enacted  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  and  those 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  this  State  which  affect  the  interests 
of  working  people. 

BmpioTinent    The  couditious  of  employment  in  the  first  quarter 

and  Barnin*..  ^f  ^qqq  ^.^j.^  better  than  they  have  been  in  the 

corresponding  period  of  any  year  in  the  past  decade.     On  the 

one  hand,  fewer  working  people  were  idle  than  heretofore;  and, 

on  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  employment  worked  more 
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steadily.  Returns  covering  340,000  wage  earners  in  the  State 
show  that  only  19,310  or  5.5  per  cent  were  idle  during  the  entire 
three  months,  as  contrasted  with  6.2  per  cent  and  11.3  per  cent 
in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  last  year  and  the  year  preced- 
ing. Of  308,545  men  who  worked  at  all,  78.2  per  cent  worked 
virtually  full  time,  as  compared  with  76.7  per  cent  a  year  ago; 
the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  the  quarter  being  68  (out 
of  76  working  days)  this  year,  as  compared  with  67  last  year. 
As  a  result  of  steadier  employment  and  higher  wages,  earnings 
were  larger  than  heretofore,  the  average  for  all  male  unionists 
having  been  |186  this  year  as  against  |184  last  year.  The  in- 
crease would  be  much  larger  were  it  not  that  the  trades  organ- 
ized within  the  year  and  thus  brought  within  the  scope  of  these 
statistics  were  below  the  prevailing  average  of  skill  and  earning 
capacity.  In  the  combined  building  trades,  containing  about 
one-third  of  all  the  organized  workingmen  in  the  State,  there 
have  been  fewer  changes  in  the  character  of  the  membership, 
and  average  earnings  have  increased  from  |170  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1900  to  |182  in  1902  and  |192  in  1903.  In  the  next 
largest  group  of  trades,  the  transport  industries,  the  average 
Increase  was  fll  and  in  the  combined  clothing  and  textile  trades 
it  was  |9.  There  were  small  decreases  in  the  iron  and  steel, 
printing,  food,  liquor  and  tobacco  trades,  etc.  In  all  industries 
72.7  per  cent  of  the  male  wage  workers  earned  at  least  floO  in 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with 
69.3  per  cent  a  year  ago  and  64.8  per  cent  in  1900. 

Idleness.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  (March  3l8t)  the  pro- 
portion of  trade  union  members  idle  was  12.1  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  13.6  per  cent  in  1902,  which  was  the  best  record 
hitherto.  The  diminished  idleness  was  conspicuous  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  Of  the  41,941  idle  working  people,  57.2  per  cent 
were  unable  to  find  work,  21.7  were  idle  on  account  of  the 
weather  or  lack  of  materials,  10.7  per  cent  on  account  of  strikes 
or  lockouts  and  8  per  cent  on  account  of  disability  (sickness, 
accident,  old  age).  Those  affected  by  trade  disputes  were 
mostly  in  the  building,  hat-making  and  glove  trades.  ^  , 
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Trade  The  records  of  ihe  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
mmput^m.  Arbitration  show  that  of  27  disputes  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  involving  11,000  workers  and  causing  the 
loss  of  278,000  working  days,  the  most  important  dispute  was 
that  begun  by  500  block  cutters  in  the  Gloversville  glove  fac- 
tories, which  rendered  4,000  employees  idle  and  caused  the  loss 
of  170,000  days'  work.  The  cloth  hat  and  cap  makers'  strike  in  • 
New  York  City  involved  1,000  workers  and  lasted  33  days.  The 
disputes  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  New  York  Oity  and 
Buffalo,  which  were  the  only  other  important  strikes  in  this 
period,  did  not  last  long.  Since  the  end  of  March  industrial  dis- 
putes have  multiplied.  As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year 
they  have  been  most  numerous  in  the  building  trades,  and  while 
perhaps  fewer  in  number  in  the  entire  State  than  a  year  ago, 
they  have  nearly  paralyzed  building  operations  in  New  York 
City  and  the  metropolitan  suburbs  in  Westchester  county. 
First  there  was  a  conflict  between  rival  organizations  of 
journeymen  carpenters;  then  came  the  strikes  of  excavators  and 
rockmen  and  of  building  material  drivers,  the  latter  supported 
by  the  skilled  trades  and  provoking  a  lockout  on  the  part  of 
employers,  which  continued  after  the  support  was  withdrawn  by 
the  unions  of  mechanics. 

Hedi«tion  and  Since  the  publication  of  the  March  Bipllbtin  the 
Arbitration.  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  has  inter- 
vened in  20  industrial  disputes,  of  which  eight  were  adjusted  as 
a  reajiilt,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  ufie  of  its  services  in  bringing 
toj^ether  tbe  two  parties  who  had  severed  relations  with  each 
other.  These  include  the  following  cases:  Pearl  button  turners 
of  Amsterdam,  dry  dock  employees  of  Buffalo,  paper  makers  of 
Deferiet,  painters  of  Lockport,  boiler  makers  and  iron  ship 
builders  of  New  York  City,  longshoremen  of  Ogdensburg, 
painters  aud  paper  hangers  of  Saratoga,  and  freight  handlers 
of  Troy.  The  Board  also  assisted  in  preventing  the  threatened 
strike  of  the  entire  force  of  employees  on  the  New  York  Oity 
elevated  railroad  and  recommended  the  plan  of  arbitration 
finally  adopted  to  terminate  the  Gloversville  dispute. 
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Agreements.    Besides   the   agreements    resulting   from   these 
strikes   or   lockouts  and   threatened   disputes,   the  Bulletin 
contains  several  agreements  made  without  any  disturbance  of 
industrial  oi)erations.    Thus  the  entire  clothing  manufacture  of 
New    York    City   might    have    been   suspended   had    not    the 
employers  and  the  cutters  adjusted  their  differences  by  force  of 
reason  and  argument.    By  the  (terms  of  their  agreement,  the 
weekly  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  from  52  to  48  (those  prevailing 
in  competing  cities),  in  return  for  which  the  cutters  forego  pay 
for  the  eight  legal  holidays  in  the  year  and  abandon  the  demand 
for  an  advance  in  wages.    The  Clothing  Trade  Association  and 
the  cutters'  union   have  established  a  permanent   conciliation 
board,  or  joint  committee.    The  national  associations  of  marble 
dealers  (employers)  and  workers  have  entered  into  a  joint  agree- 
ment which  provides  for  a  conciliation  board,  a  nine-hour  day, 
the  abolition  of  sympathetic  strikes  and  lockouts,  etc. 

Growtn  o£  Between  October  1, 1902,  and  March  31,  1903,  21& 
orvaniaed  j;^ew  labor  uuions  were  organized  in  this  State. 
Labor.  j^  ^^^  same  period  62  organizations  disbanded 
and  18  more  united  with  other  unions,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  136. 
The  total  number  of  unions  at  the  end  of  March  was  2,365,  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  membership  of  357,234.  This  is  an  increase  of 
28,000  since  September,  of  which  18,000  was  in  New  York  City, 
2,000  in  Buffalo,  1,100  in  Schenectady,  1,000  in  Troy,  900  in 
Kochester,  750  in  Albany,  650  in  Syracuse,  450  in  Utica  and  the 
same  number  in  Gloversville.  Glens  Falls  gained  slightly, 
while  Niagara  Falls  and  Elmira  both  lost  ground,  and  Auburn 
was  virtually  stationary.  Among  the  different  industries,  the 
largest  increase  in  membership  was  in  transportation  (8,600), 
metals,  machinery  and  shipbuilding  (7,000),  wood  working  (4,500), 
building  (4,000)  and  food  and  liquors  (2,000).  There  was  a  decline 
of  nearly  2,000  in  the  clothing  industry,  which  occurred  in  the 
garment  and  shoe  trades  of  New  York  City.  Owing  to  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  female  tobacco  workers  belonging  to  New  York 
City  unions,  the  total  number  of  women  in  labor  unions  increased 
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only  800,  the  aggregate  membership  at  the  end  of  March  being 
16,300  as  compared  with  15,500  at  the  end  of  last  September. 

ifew  Legislation   affecting  the   interests   of  working 

Labor  L«w«.  people  of  the  State  bulks  larger  than  usual  this 
jear.  Five  statutes  deal  with  the  problem  of  child  labor  and 
make  the  following  changes  in  existing  laws:  Children  are  now 
required  by  the  compulsory  education  law  to  attend  school 
throughout  the  full  term  up  to  the  fourteenth  year  and  up  to 
that  age  are  prohibited  from  all  employments  during  the  school 
term  (formerly  12  years);  vacation  work  for  children  between 
12  and  14  years  of  age,  formerly  prohibited  only  in  factories,  is 
now  unlawful  also  in  stores  and  commercial  employments  in 
•cities  of  the  first  or  second  class;  the  mercantile  law,  which  is 
enforced  by  local  boards  of  Health,  has  been  widened  in  scope 
«o  as  to  protect  children  employed  in  delivery  and  messenger 
service,  hotels,  officer,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  stores;  by  the  new  street 
trades  law,  it  is  made  unlawful  for  girls  under  16  years  and  boys 
under  10  to  sell  newspapers  in  cities  of  the  first  class  (N.ew  York 
and  Buffalo)  and  boys  between  10  and  14  years  of  age  may  not 
be  newsboys  without  a  permit  from  the  school  authorities;  the 
maximum  hours  of  labor  for  children  under  the  age  of  16  years 
has  been  reduced  from  60  per  week  to  9  per  day  in  industrial 
and  commercial  employments.  Finally,  the  evasion  of  the  law 
accomplished  by  parents  making  false  affidavits  as  to  the  age 
of  their  children  will  be  largely  prevented  in  the  future  by  the 
requirement  of  additional  evidence  of  age, — such  as  the  child's 
birth  or  baptismal  certificate,  school  record,  etc.  The  Legisla- 
ture also  prohibited  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  at 
metal  polishing  (chap.  561),  and  enacted  laws  for  the  protection 
of  motormen  by  requiring  street  railway  companies  to  inclose 
the  platforms  of  cars  in  winter  (chaps.  325  and  426).  For  the 
first  time,  the  State  now  has  a  law  permitting  th^  garnishment 
of,  or  forced  levy  upon,  salaries  and  wages  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors;  wages  under  |20  a  week,  however,  being  exempt  (chap. 
461).  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  creditors  to  secure  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  installment  debtors,  which  waB 
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greatly  abused  in  New  York  City,  has  been  partially  abrogated 
by  exempting  from  such  body  executions,  installment  debts  of 
less  than  flOO  (chap.  156).  The  practice  of  barbering  is  now  regu- 
lated by  law  and  all  barbers  will  be  certificated  by  a  State  board 
of  examiners  (chap.  632).  Persons  who  desire  to  be  employed 
as  registered  nurses  will  also  be  subject  to  examination  by  a 
State  board  (chap.  293).  A  penalty  has  been  provided  for  dis- 
criminations against  national  guardsmen  by  labor  organizations 
or  others  (chap.  349).  Finally,  the  Senate  and  Assembly  have 
again  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  to  submit  to  the  people 
in  1905  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  authorizes  the 
Legislature  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  labor  on  all  public 
work.  Such  an  amendment  is  in  any  event  a  very  important 
measure  of  protection  in  behalf  of  unskilled  labor  and  it  would 
be  doubly  important  should  the  people  decide  this  year  to  con- 
struct a  new  canal. 

Judicial  The  expected  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  as 
Decisions.  ^^  ^jjg  constitutionality  of  the  eight-hour  law  did 
not  touch  upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  require  the 
insertion  of  an  eight-hour  clause  in  contracts  for  public  work, 
but  merely  pronounced  unconstitutional  that  section  of  the 
Penal  Code  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  contractor  on 
public  work  to  require  his  employees  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day.  The  Attorney-General  holds  that  the  decision 
does  not  relieve  public  officials  of  the  duty  to  stipulaite  in  all 
contracts  that  eight  hours  a  day  shall  be  the  maximum  working 
time  on  public  work.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has  affirmed  the 
decision  of  inferior  courts  that  employees  of  a  city  fire  depart- 
ment are  not  mechanics  or  laborers  working  for  hire  and  hence 
are  not  entitled  to  the  eight-hour  day  prescribed  for  all  classes 
of  employees  in  the  public  service.  The  Appellate  Division  has 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  requiring  employing 
plumbers  to  be  examined  and  registered.  The  first  decision  in- 
terpreting the  new  employers'  liability  law  which  went  into 
force  July  1,  1902,  was  recently  handed  down  by  the  Appellate 
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Diyision^  but  several  additional  cases  have  been  argued  on 
appeal  from  verdicts  given  by  juries  under  the  act. 

immtvratioB.  Eight  years  ago  the  number  of  immigrants  at 
the  port  of  New  York  in  January,  February  and  March  was 
28,108,  while  in  those  months  of  the  present  year  the  number 
was  126,550.  In  the  face  of  this  enormous  increase  in  immigra- 
tion, it  becomes  a  question  as  to  how  long  wages  can  be  main- 
tained in  Xew  York's  principal  industry — the  clothing  trade — 
and  in  other  industries  in  which  the  competition  of  newcomers 
is  quickly  felt.  Italy  contributes  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the 
immigration,  the  number  of  South  Italians  alone  having  been 
38,453,  of  whom  fifty  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
Poles  furnished  the  second  large  contingent, — 13,884,  of  whom 
thirty  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Then  followed 
the  Germans  (10,585)  and  Hebrews  (10,087),  with  smaller  per- 
centages of  illiteracy.  About  eighty  per  cent  of  the  immigrants 
were  males,  but  among  the  Italians  eighty-eight  per  cent  were 
males;  the  smallest  proportion  of  males  (sixty  per  cent)  was 
among  the  Hebrews. 

Tenement  Last  year  the  regular  inspection  of  tenement 
Manufactures,  workrooms  began  in  March,  but  this  year  it  was 
deferred  until  April;  hence  the  number  of  licenses  returned  or 
taken  up  in  the  first  quarter  of  1903  was  smaller  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  The  number  of  licenses  issued  was  2,724;  revoked, 
78;  returned  upon  change  of  residence  or  cessation  of  work, 
1,369.  The  net  increase  in  outstanding  licenses  was  1,277,  mak- 
ing a  total  at  the  end  of  March  of  33,318  in  the  entire  State. 
Of  these,  24,260  were,  by  count  made  April  1,  outstanding  in 
New  York  City;  this  number  is  ten  per  cent  larger  than  the 
number  outstanding  in  the  metropolis  a  year  ago.  The  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health  reported  8,000  cases  of  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever  and  smallpox  in  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  of  which  68  were  found  to  be  in  tene- 
ments licensed  to  carry  on  manufacturing.    Notices  were  there- 
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upon  sent  by  the  Bureau  to  employers  of  persons  working  in 
these  places. 

Factory  lu  the  mouths  of  January,  February  and  March 
Inspection,  ^^q  deputy  factory  inspectors  made  7,613  inspec- 
tions of  factories,  bakeshops  and  workshops,  as  compared  with 
4,448  visits  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1902,  when,  however, 
7,765  inspections  of  tenement  workrooms  were  made  as  com- 
pared with  1,545  this  year.  A  year  ago  in  the  first  quarter 
there  were  only  7  appointments  in  prosecution  cases,  as  against 
109  this  year.  The  number  of  complaints  investigated  by  the 
deputies  in  January,  February  and  March  was  196  (93  a  year 
ago);  of  investigations  of  compliances  with  orders,  515  (149  in 
1902);  of  accidents,  3  (8  a  year  ago). 

Accidents.  The  uumber  of  persons  reported  injured  in  fac- 
tories in  the  first  three  months  of  1903  was  1,378,  as  compared 
with  677  in  the  first  quarter  of  1902.  This  increase  of  nearly 
100  per  cent  is  almost  entirely  due  to  more  general  compliance 
with  the  law  requiring  accidents  to  be  reported.  The  number 
of  fatal  accidents  was  45,  while  203  persons  suffered  injuries 
that  probably  involve  partial  disability  for  life.  There  were  23 
boys,  but  no  girls,  under  16  years  of  age  reported  injured. 
Slightly  more  than  one-half  the  accidents  were  due  to  machinery. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  all  accidents  and  one-fourth  of  the  fatal  acci- 
dents occurred  in  the  metal  working  industries. 

Waves  of      ^^®*  y^^^  ^^^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  investi- 
women  in  the  gated  the  earnings  of  home  workers  in  the  New 
White  Goods    York  City  tenement  districts,  who  are  nearly  all 
garment  makers.    It  has  recently  compiled  statis- 
tics concerning  the  earnings  of  women  and  girls  employed  by 
manufacturers    of    muslin    undergarments,    which    reveal    an 
average  weekly  wage  of  J7.39  for  inside  workers  as  contrasted 
with  16.08  for  workers  outside  the  factory. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  EARN- 
ERS  IN  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  J903. 
The  Appendix  contains  statistical  tables  compiled  from  quar- 
terly reports  of  trade  union  secretaries,  coyering  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March.  Analysis  of  these  tables  and 
comparisons  with  the  earlier  statistics  yield  the  following 
results. 

I.  Number  and  Membership  of  Unions. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics revealed  the  existence  in  New  York  State  of  2,365  labor 
organizations,  conducted  for  the  most  part  on  trade  union  prin- 
ciples. This  indicates  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the  past 
decade,  the  number  of  unions  in  1894  having  been  only  860  or 
about  one-third  of  the  present  number.  Since  then  the  annual 
growth  has  been  as  follows: 

TABLE  1. 
NtTMBBR  AND  GROWTH  OF  LABOR  UNIONS.  1894-1903. 


Number.  Increase. 

1894,  July  1 860   

1895,  July  1 "...     927  G7 

1896,  Oct.  31 962  85 

1897,  June  30 976  14 

1898,  March  31 1.048  72 


Number.  Increase. 

1899,  March  31 1,156  108 

1900,  March  81 1.462  296 

1901,  March  31 1.742  290 

1902,  March  31 1,930  188 

1903,  March  31 2.365  435 


The  larger  part  of  the  growth  has  been  made  since  1898,  and 
the  most  striking  increase  appeared  in  the  last  twelve  months, 
when  the  net  gain  was  435  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
number  of  unions  existing  in  1894.  But  299  of  the  435  new 
organizations  were  added  in  the  six  months  ended  September  30, 
leaving  only  136  as  the  net  gain  between  September  30,  1902, 
and  March  31,  1903.  The  total  number  of  new  unions  organized 
in  the  last  six  months,  however,  was  216;  but  as  62  organizations 
disbanded  and  IS  more  disappeared  through  amalgamations,  the 
net  increase  was  only  136  as  mentioned  above. 

The  aggregate  membership  of  all  unions  has  increased  as  fol- 
lows: 
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TABLE  2. 

NUMBBR  OF  MBMBEOtS  IN  AU.  LXBOR  OROANIZATIONS.  1894-1903. 

8BIX.  MEMBBR8  IN— 


1894,  July  1 

1896,  July  1 

1896,  Oct.  31..., 

1897,  June  30.., 

1898,  March  31. 

1899,  March  31. 

1900,  March  31. 

1901,  March  31. 

1902,  March  31. 

1903,  March  31. 
1902,  Sept.  30.., 


Total. 

167,197 

180.231 

170,296 

161,206 

179,956 

173,516 

232.533 

244.861 

279,950 

357,234 

329.0e8 


Men. 


147,105 
173.349 
166,006 
223,069 
234,729 
267,246 
840,932 
315,689 


Women. 


4,101 

6,606 

7,5U 

9,464 

10,123 

12,705 

16,302 

15,609 


New  York 
City. 


122,993 
163,129 
149,849 
180.762 
216,078 
198,055 


Other 
places. 


50,523 
79.404 
96,002 
99.188 
141.166 
131,043 


In  spite  of  the  increase  in  number  of  unions  in  every  year 
since  1894,  the  aggregate  membership  did  not  increase  until 
1899.  In  the  year  ended  March,  1900,  there  was  a  gain  of  60,000 
in  membership;  March,  1901,  12,000;  March,  1902,  35,000;  and 
March,  1903,  77,000.  Of  this  large  increase  in  the  past  twelve 
months,  49,000  was  made  between  March  and  September,  1902, 
and  28,000  since  September;  35,000  of  the  77,000  new  members 
were  added  to  New  York  City  unions  and  42,000  to  unions  out- 
side the  metropolis.  In  the  last  six  months  the  metropolitan 
unions  gained  18,000  as  compared  with  10,000  in  the  remainder 
of  the  State. 

In  Buffalo  the  net  gain  in  membership  was  nearly  2,000;  in 
Schenectady,  1,100;  in  Troy  nearly  1,000;  then  followed  Roches- 
ter, Albany,  Syracuse  and  Utica. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  unions  and  union- 
ists, in  September  and  March,  in  the  thirteen  cities  which  at  the 
end  of  the  former  month  contained  at  least  2,000  members: 


TABLE  3. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


MEMBERSHIP 


Sept., 
1902. 

1.  New   York 579 

2.  Buffalo  i5e 


March,     In-         At  end  of  March,  1903. 


3.  Rochester 

4.  Schenectady    .. 

5.  Albany  

6.  Syracus^e  

7.  Troy  

8.  Utipa  

9.  Glens  Falls... . 

10.  Elmira   

11.  Gloversvllle  ... 

12.  Niagara  Falls. 

13.  Auburn 


93 
69 


45 
47 
29 
38 
24 
41 
35 


1903. 
693 
159 
% 
72 
80 
82 
50 
52 
32 
36 
27 
44 


crease. 
14 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
3 


Men. 

206.377 

27,656 

11.945 

9.348 

8,300 

6.481 

4,858 

4.313 

2.545 

2.468 

2.000 

2,251 

1.974 


Women. 

9,701 

757 

389 

633 

72 
698 

82 
190 
295 
106 
341 
230 

32 


Total. 

216.078 

28.413 

12.334 

9,981 

8.372 

7.179 

4,900 

4.503 

2.840 

2,574 

2.541 

2.481 

2,006 


Sept., 

1902. 

198,055 

26,472 

11.467 

8,856 

7.627 

6,622 

3,911 

4,050 

2.795 

2,722 

2.093 

2,766 

2,009 


In- 
crease. 
18.023 
1,941 
867 
1,125 
746 
657 
989 
458 
46 
•148 
448 
•285 
•3 


•Decrease. 
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All  of  these  cities  made  net  gains  in  number  of  unions  with 
the  exception  of  Elmira;  but  Elmira,  Niagara  Falls  and  Auburn 
lost  slightly  in  membership,  while  Glens  Falls  gained  but  little 
ground.  Gloversville  again  made  substantial  gain,  although  not 
so  large  as  the  one  in  the  previous  half-year.  Troy  resumes  its 
place  ahead  of  Utica,  while  Niagara  Falls  has  fallen  below 
Elmira  and  Gloversville. 

Schenectady's  relatively  large  gain  chiefly  falls  to  the  good  of 
the  machine-making  trades,  which,  after  the  transport  indus- 
tries, made  the  most  progress  in  the  half-year  under  discussion, 
thus: 

TABLE  4. 
Number  and  Membership  of  Labor  Organizations— By  Industries, 
organizations  membership 

t * V       , • » 

Sept.,  March,     In-         At  end  of  March,  1903.       Sept.,        In- 
Industry.  1902.     1903.    crease.     Men.    Women.     Total.       1902.      crease. 

1.  Building,  stone  work- 

ing, etc 607  641  34  95.276    95.276  91,181  4,096 

2.  Transportation 284  312  28  50,078  34  50,112  41,535  8,677 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles.  177  178  1  34,852  10,226  45,078  46,984  n.goe 

4.  Metals.machinery.etc.  304  327  23  44,607  637  45.244  38,281  6,963 

5.  Prtnting,  binding,  etc.  109  112  3  21,354  1,005  22.359  21,110  1,249 

6.  Wood  working,  etc...  75  85  10  16,328  38  16.366  11,823  4,543 

7.  Food  and  liquors 130  134  4  15,483  112  15.597  13,371  2,226 

8.  Theaters  and  music.  44  46  2  10,964  1,273  12,237  11,588  649 

9.  Tobacco   62  66  4  9.989  2,201  12,190  11,633  657 

10.  Restaurants   and   re- 
tail trade 105  116  11  8.854  431  9,285  8,503  782 

IL  Public   employment..      105        IW  n         9.214  35        9,249        9,160  89 

12.  steam  engineers  and 

ilremen  82  88  6         9.555    9.555         8,834  721 

13.  Miscellaneous  145         156  11       14.376  310       14,686       15.095  •409 

Total  2.229      2.365         136      340.932       16,302      357,234      329,098       28,136 

'Decrease. 

Certain  changes  in  classification  are  to  be  noted:  Steam 
engineers  and  firemen,  formerly  constituting  a  subdivision  of 
the  Machinery  group,  have  been  divided,  the  marine  engineers 
and  firemen  being  combined  with  seamen,  pilots,  etc.,  to  form 
the  subdivision  of  Na\igation  under  Transportation,  and  the 
stationary  engineers  and  firemen  being  treated  as  a  new  indus- 
try or  group  of  trades. 

At  the  present  time,  as  heretofore,  the  constructive  industry 
has  much  the  largest  number  of  unions  and  members.  It  also 
shows  the  largest  increase  in  organizations  since  the  last 
report;  but  in  respect  of  growth  of  membership,  it  is  surpassed 
by  several  other  groups.  The  largest  increase  in  members  is 
found  in  the  transport  industries  and  is  in  part  due  to  thele 
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organization  of  the  elevated  railroad  employees  in  New  York 
City.  Another  large  increase  appears  in  the  metal-working  and 
machinery-making  industries  and  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
branch  of  these  industries;  but  more  than  one-half  the  gain  was 
contributed  by  New  York  City,  where  the  shipbuilding  unions 
gained  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  remarkably  large  increase  in 
the  wood-working  and  furniture  industry  was  almost  entirely 
contributed  by  the  metropolis;  it  is  due  less  to  the  organization 
of  new  unions  than  growth  in  the  old  ones,  particularly  the 
piano  and  organ  workers  and  carriage  and  wagon  makers. 

The  only  group  in  which  the  number  of  unions  organized  was 
exceeded  by  the  number  dissolved  was  public  employment.  But 
in  the  clothing  and  textile  industry  there  was  a  net  gain  of  only 
one  union,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  loss  in  membership  of 
1,900;  this  loss  was  in  the  garment  and  boot  and  shoe  trades  of 
New  York  City.  The  small  loss  in  the  miscellaneous  group  is 
due  to  shrinkage  in  unions  that  have  a  mixed  membership.  Such 
unions  are  the  primary  schools  of  trade  unionism,  and  endure 
only  until  the  several  trades  combined  therein  are  strong 
enough  to  organize  into  unions  of  their  own.  The  distinct 
trades  in  this  group — glass  workers,  barbers,  paper  makers,  tan- 
nery employees,  etc. — all  made  good  progress  in  organization. 

II.  Unemployment. 

At  the  end  of  March  41,941  members  of  labor  unions  were 
reported  idle  by  their  secretaries;  this  number  constituting  12.1 
per  cent  of  all  members  reported.  The  reports  further  show 
that  of  the  members  idle  at  the  end  of  March,  19,310  had  been 
idle  during  the  entire  three  months  covered  by  the  reports,  con- 
stituting 5.5  per  cent  of  the  members  reporting.  Both  of  these 
percentages  of  unemployment  are  unusually  small,  as  appears 
from  the  following  comparison  with  the  preceding  six  years: 

TABLE   5. 
Number  and  Percentage  op  Members  of  Local.  Unions  Idle— 

AT  the  end  op  march.  DURING  FIRST  QUARTER. 

r — — ^ \  f  ■^-  \ 

Number.       Percentage.  Number.       Percentage. 

1S97  43,654  30.6  35.381  24.8 

1898  37,857  21.0  18,102  10.1 

1S99  31,751  IS. 3  22.658  13.1 

1900  44.336  20.0  22,895  10.1 

1901  42,244  18.5  26.841  11.3 

1902  36,710  13.6  16.776  6.2 

1903  41,941  12.1  19,310  6.6 
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The  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  of  employment  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1902  are  seen  to  be  surpassed  by  the  record  of 
1903.  The  next  table  will  show  whether  the  improvement  was 
general  or  confined  to  a  minority  of  the  industries. 

TABLE  6. 
iDUSNBss  OF  Members  op  Labor  Oroanizations— By  Industries. 

AT  EWD  of  march  DURING  FIRST  QUARTER 

Num-          PercenUge  Num-  Percentage 

ber.   t * — N  t>«r,    , * \ 

1903.  1903.  1902.  1901.  1900.  1903.  1903.  1902.  1901.  1900. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc.    35,U4    16.2    20.9    J87.2    33.0  5.829  5.6     7.7    14.5    17.4 

2.  TransportoUon    7,817    16.4    15.9    23.6    23.1  6,667  14.8    12.3    20.2    19.8 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 8,531    19.2    16.9    21.5    22.1  2,737  6.1     5.3     9.0     6.4 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 1.920     4.2     5.9     9.4     7.0  540  1.2     3.4     5.9     2.3 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 1,560     7.0     8.5     8.2     7.5  848  3.8     6.0     6.7     5.5 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 2.114    13,0    11.7    13.3    11.3  1.366  8.4     4.1     9.1     1.7 

7.  Food  and  liquors 1,063     6.9     6.9    13.2    10.2  568  3.6     4.2    10.4     6.8 

8.  Theaters  and  music 844    10.0     9.2     9.5     8.2  101  1.2     5.5     4.2     3.4 

9.  Tobacco  679     5.7     5.2    13.0    12.3         282     2.4     1.5     6.8     2.5 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade.  533  5.7  4.2  9.6  7.0  195  2.1  2.5  5.3  5.0 

11.  Public  employment 270  2.9  4.9  1.6  1.9  207  2.3  3.5  0.5  1.6 

12.  Steam  engineers  and  firemen  292  3.1  *  ^  *  70  0.7  *  ^  * 

13.  Miscellaneous  1.204  8.4  3.0  17.9  6.2  421  2.9  0.8  13.5  2.1 

Total  41,941    lil    13.6    18.5    20.0    19,310     5.5     6.2    U.8    10.1 

^Included  In  Oroup  4,  Metals  and  Machinery. 

The  foregoing  table  demonstrates  that  continuous  idleness 
throughout  the  quarter  was  diminished  this  year  in  a  bare 
majority  of  the  industries  and  that  casual  unemployment  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  was  proportionately  larger  in  most  industrie.«i 
this  year  than  last.  In  fact,  the  improvement  in  1903  is  largely 
•due  to  more  general  employment  in  the  building  trades — the 
proportion  of  idleness  in  those  trades,  which  include  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  organized  wage  earners,  haying  continuously 
.and  steadily  fallen  from  35.1  per  cent  of  the  members  reporting 
in  March,  1899,  to  16.2  per  cent  at  the  end  of  March,  1903.  In 
the  printing  business  and  in  public  employment  there  was  also 
an  improvement  this  year.  Otherwise  conditions  were  little  if 
any  better  than  last  year,  at  the  corresponding  dates. 

The  principal  causes  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  March  were  as 
usual  slack  trade  or  unfavorable  weather.  Almost  the  only 
change  in  the  proportions  this  year  was  in  the  increased  amount 
of  idleness  due  to  strikes  or  lockouts. 
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TABLB   7. 
CAUBS8  OF  IDUBNSBS  AT  THB  BND  OF  MARCH,  1901-1903. 

NUMBBR.  PERCBNTAOB. 

, K ^       ^ A ^ 

Caubb.  1901  1902.  1908.  1901.  1902.  1903. 

Slack  trade   30,988  23,857  23,997  73.4  64.4  67.2 

Weather  or  lack  of  materials..  6,822  8,159  9.084  16.1  22.2  21.7 

Strike  or  lockout  866  1,070  4,470  2.0  2.9  10.7 

Sickness,  old  age  2,461  2,440  3,344  5.8  6.7  8.0 

Other  reasons  575  1,287  905  1.4  3.5  2.1 

Reason  not  sUted  632  97  141  1.3  0.3  0.3 

Total  42,244    36,710    41,941     100.0     100.0     100.0 

Almost  the  odIj  organized  trades  affected  by  strikes  at  the 
end  of  March  were  various  building  and  clothing  trades.  (See 
Table  II  in  the  Appendix.) 

in.  Number  of  Days  Worked. 

The  324,049  organized  wage  earners  who  worked  at  all  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  accomplished  altogether 
22,044,357  days'  work,  or  an  average  of  68  days  each.  This  also 
is  the  best  record  of  employment  thus  far  presented  in  these 
statistics,  the  comparison  with  preceding  years  being  as  follows: 

TABLE  8. 

AvBRAOB  Number  of  Days  Workhd  by  Ukionibts  Who  Had  Employiibnt  in  thb 

First  Quarter  of  Each  Tear. 

Men.    Women. 

1897 58  63 

1898 62  61 

1899 64  68 

1900 66  65 

1901 67  63 

1902 67.8       68 

1903 68  68.7 

As  a  majority  of  the  women  in  labor  unions  are  garment  work- 
ers, whose  employment  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  their 
averages  have  no  special  significance;  only  4  per  cent  of 
unionists  being  women  in  any  event.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
men's  average  shows  a  steady  and  constant  progression  from 
58  days  in  1897  to  an  even  68  days  in  1903.  As  compared  with 
last  year,  the  increase  is  only  seven-tenths  of  a  day;  but  even 
this  small  increase  signifies  a  much  larger  amount  distributed  in 
wages. 

The  average  number  of  days  worked  in  the  quarter  varies 
from  58  in  the  building  trades  to  81  in  public  employment.  As 
there  were  only  77  working  days  in  the  quarter  (excluding  Sun- 
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« 
days  but  not  holidays),  the  latter  figure  indicates  the  practice  of 
Sunday  work.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  number 
of  days  of  employment  in  each  industry: 

table  9. 

Atbraob  Nuubsr  of  Days  Emplotbd  (Msn  Only)  in  thb  First  Quartbr, 

1899-1903. 

NUMBER        AVERAQB  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WORKBD. 
BMPLOYBD,       / * ■ » 

Industries.  1903.  1903.  1902.  190L  1900.  1899. 

1.  BuUdlng,  stono  working*  etc....  89,142  57.6  66  55  64  51 

2.  TranspopUtlon    38,145  79.2  76  78  75  77 

3.  Clothing  and  textUes 32,087  63.0  6S  58  63  62 

4.  MetalB,  machinery,  etc 43,498  73.0  75  74  74  74 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 20,449  71.6  72  70  87  67 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture...  14,704  69.7  70  70  67  66 

7.  Food  and  liquors 14,704  71.0  76  75  76  72 

8.  Theaters  and  music 7.041  61.4  71  73  65  59 

9.  Tobacco  9,388  68.9  70  71  71  68 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade....  8,045  76.5  77  77  72  68 

11.  Public  employment  8,951  81.3  83  82  85  87 

12.  Steam  engineers  and  firemen...  9,298  79.9  •  •  •  • 

13.  Miscellaneous    13.093  70.9  73  13   72   75 

Total— Men   308,545  68.0  67  67  66  64 

Total—Women    16.504  68.7  69  63  65  68 

^Included  in  Group  4,  Metals  and  Machinery. 

The  comparison  is  generally  advantageous  to  1903,  although 
in  many  groups  the  average  number  of  days'  work  this  year  is 
identical  with  that  a  year  ago,  when  the  major  fraction  is 
reckoned  as  a  full  day,  as  was  done  in  previous  years. 

The  proportion  of  wage  earners  who  worked  nearly  full-time 
has  steadily  increased,  as  appears  below: 

TABLE  10. 
DATS  WORKBD  IN   FIRST  QUARTBR,  1901-1903. 

MBN.  WOMEN. 

, ^ ,         , * , 

Num-  PERCBNTAQIS.  Num-  PERCBNTAOB. 

ber,       / * ^  ber,      , * ^ 

1903.  1903.       1902.      1901.  1903.  1903.      1902.       1901. 

1  month  (1-29  days) 10,234  3.3         4.0        5.0  83  0.5        0.2        5.3 

2  months  (30-59  days) 57,100  18.5       19.3       21.4  2.083  13.4       11.8       22.5 

3  months  (60-79  days) 201,737  65.4       64.4       61.7  13,060  84.3       87.2       70.6 

Orertlme  (over  80  days) 39,474  12.8       12.3       11.9  278  1.8         0.8         1.6 

Totol 308,545      100.0      100.0      100.0        15,504      100.0      100.0      100.0 

Only  21.8  per  cent  of  the  men  worked  less  than  60  days,  as 
compared  with  26.4  per  cent  in  1901  and  23.3  per  cent  in  1902. 
On  the  other  hand  the  proportion  working  virtually  full  time 
has  largely  increased,  as  has  the  proportion  working  overtime 
or  more  than  six  days  a  week. 
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IV  Quarterly  Earnings. 
The  earnings  of  the  324,049  organized  wage  earners  who 
worked  at  all  in  the  first  three  months  of  1903  amounted  to 
159,289^863,  or  an  average  of  |183  each.  Assuming  what  is  not 
precisely  true  that  the  earnings  in  the  other  quarters  of  the 
year  averaged  the  same,  the  average  annual  income  would  be 
1732.  Separating  the  men  and  women,  whose  incomes  differ  so 
widely,  the  average  quarterly  earnings  of  male  unionists  were 
|186  in  the  first  three  months  of  1903,  as  compared  with  f  116  for 
women.    The  comparison  with  preceding  years  is  as  follows: 

TABLE  11. 

AvKRAGE  Earnings  of  Trade  Unionists  or  Each  Sbx  in  the  First  quarter* 

(January,  February,  March)  1897-190S. 

Male.  Female. 

1897  1165     186 

1898  IW  75 

1899 172  96 

1900 • 176  107 

1901 183  1U6 

1902  184  145 

1903 186  U6 

The  average  earnings  of  organized  workingmen  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1903  were  larger  than  they  have  been  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  recent  year,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  additions  to  the  membership  consist 
of  men  below  the  general  average  of  skill  and  earning  ability 
that  prevails  within  the  circle  of  organized  labor. 

The  apparent  decline  in  the  earnings  of  women  is  not  general 
and  is  explained  by  the  drop  in  the  earnings  of  1,200  actresses 
from  f461  last  year  to  f382  this  year.  This  more  than  offsets 
the  small  increase  of  |3  in  the  quarterly  earnings  of  6,700  gar- 
ment workers. 

As  compared  with  the  last  three  years  the  principal  change  in 
the  men's  earnings  is  the  growth  of  the  group  that  earns  from 
f 600  to  f900  a  year,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  earn  only 
f300-f 600  annually.  The  proportion  earning  less  than  1300  (f 75 
in  three  months)  is  slightly  larger  than  it  was  last  year,  thus: 

TABLE  12. 

Distribution  or  Bach  100  Mai^s  Membbrs  of  Labor  Organizations  AccoRDiNa 

TO  Amount  Earniod  in  thk  First  Quartbr  or— 

Total 
members 

Grades.  1S99  •      1900  1901  1902  1903  1903 

Less    than    |75 5.7  6.1  6.6  3.7  3.9  12,065 

175-1149  28.7  29.1  26.6  27.0  23.4  72,034 

1150-1224  45.4  41.9  41.1  41.9  46.6  143,8U 

1225  or  oyer   20.2  22.9  25.8  27.4  26.1  80,635 


ToUl 100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0         306.516 
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Pram  this  table  it  appears  that  80,635  or  26.1  per  cent  of  the 
men  employed,  earned  more  than  f224  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1903;  143,811  or  46.6  per  cent  earned  less  than  |225  but  more 
than  fl49;  72,034  or  23.4  per  cent  earned  less  than  fl50  but 
more  than  f74;  12,065  or  3.9  per  cent  earned  less  than  |75. 

Additional  computations  show  that  the  median  income — that 
amount  which  would  divide  the  308,545  employed  workingmen 
into  two  equal  bodies,  one-half  earning  more  and  one-half  less 
than  the  median — would  be  about  fl83,  as  compared  with  less 
than  |179  a  year  ago.  This  increase  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
the  increase  in  (werage  earnings  and  is  a  more  accurate  expres- 
sion of  the  actual  improvement.  For  table  13  shows  that  in  the 
combined  building  trades  there  was  an  increase  of  flO  in  the 
average  quarterly  earnings;  of  |11  in  the  transport  industries 
and  of  19  in  the  combined  clothing  and  textile  trades.  These 
three  groups  contain  160,000  workingmen  or  somewhat  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  number  employed.  Opposed  to  these 
gains  there  was  a  decline  of  |3  in  the  average  earnings  of  36,000 
iron  and  steel  workers  (due  partly  to  the  organization  of  new 
trades  and  partly  to  the  loss  of  one  day's  employment  in  the 
quarter  as  compared  with  last  year);  of  |2  in  the  earnings  of 
20,000  workers  in  the  printing  trades,  and  a  few  other  small 
losses,  which  would  not  counterbalance  the  large  gains  men- 
tioned above.  The  factor  that  does  nearly  offset  these  gains 
is  the  heavy  decline  (f83)  in  the  theatrical  trades  and  (fl08)  in  the 
glass  trades.  But  while  these  losses  sensibly  diminish  the  aver- 
age earnings  they  affect  the  median  income  inappreciably.  And 
it  is  fairer  to  reckon  a  small  increase  to  many  men  as  of  more 
signdficance  than  a  large  increase  or  decrease  in  the  case  of  a  few. 

TABLE  13. 

Increase  (+) 
Number    Avbraob  Earnings  in  First  or 

Trades  employed  Quarter  of  decrease  (— ) 

* 

Men.  1903.  1900.  1901.  1902.  1908.  1902-3. 

L  Building,  Etc S9.1Ji2  $270  $m  $192  $192  $10-^ 

Stone    working. 5.020  175  217  213  240  27+ 

Brick  and  cement  making..        299  77  49  50  92  42+ 

Building  and  paying  trades.  69,809  178  185  183  195  12+ 

Building  and  street 'labor. .  14,014  142  124  '  163  165  2+ 

2.  TransporUtion  38,1^5  178  186  m  195  11+ 

Railroads  I  ^  ^^  J  216  207  208)  ^ik 

Street    railways f  ^'^  "j  127  162  117  (  ^    

NaTlgation    7,030  300  800  139  166  16+ 

Trucking,  cab  driying,  etc..      5,940  160*  152«  152*  144  »- 

Freight  .handling 4.293  llOf  140t  133t  143  10+ 
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Trades. 


Number 
employed 


Ayeraoe  Earnikos  in  First 
Quarter  of 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (— > 


10. 


U. 
12. 
13. 


Men. 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments  

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,   gloyes 

Shirts,   waists,   laundry 

Textiles    

MeUls,  Machinery,  Etc.: 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals  

Shipbuilding  

Printing.  Binding,   Etc 

Wood  Working  and  Furniture 
Food  and  Liquors: 

Food  preparation 

Beverages   

Theaters  and  Music 

Tobacco  

ResUurants  and  Retail  Trade: 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail   trade 

Public  Employment  

Steam  Engineers,  Etc 

Miscellaneous    

Barbering 

Glass    

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment  

'Women. 
Transportation: 

Railroads  

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments  

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloyes 

Shirte,  waists,   laundry 

Textiles  

Metals,  Machinery,  Etc.: 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals    

Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

Woodworking  and  Furniture 
Food  and  Liquors: 

Food  preparation  

Theaters  and  Music 

Tobacco  

Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade: 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade  

Public  Employment   

Miscellaneous: 

Other  district  trades 


1908. 
»,087 
22,676 
3,084 
3,764 
1,316 
1.298 

35,880 

4.965 

2,653 

20,449 

14,704 

8,627 
6.077 
7,041 
9,388 

4,215  (^ 
3.830^ 
8,951 
9,298 
13,093 
1,965 
2,339 
5,985 
2.804 


34 
9,870 
6,676 
229 
1,206 
1,364 


1900. 
1¥> 
136 
142 
153 
215 
124 

176 
204 
204 
210 
166 

149 
186 
321 
132 


141 

204 
214 
162 
133 
254 
142 
100 


637 
946 


112  , 
1,204 
2,065 

I 

341  (■ 
34  . 

223 


.120 

n 

66 

52 

35 

118 

106 


106 
50 


118 
93 


1901. 

m 

120 
139 
139 
167 
120 

183 
209 
212 
226 
180 

156 
184 
339 
135 

\  134 
)  146 
208 
237 
167 
128 
331 
162 
94 


120 
77 
76 
96 
73 


152 
91 
41 


467 
105 


78 
89 
153 


1*0 
140 
156 
130 
171 
138 

196 
194 


188 

167 
191 
347 
135 

150 
154 
208 
222 
155 
138 
349 
150 
105 


150 
89 
82 

118 
81 

122 

107 

130 


109 
101 


461 
132 


74 
144 


1908. 
W 
162 
144 

140 
140 
141 

193 
213 
206 
224 

188 

157 
184 
264 
134 

156 
153 
199 
225t 
149 
141 
241 
143 
91 


101 
87 


106 


80 
104 


107 


190^8. 


114 
102 


64 
382 
115 


124- 
12— 
10-h 
31— 
3+ 


19+ 
16— 
2— 


10— 
7— 

83— 
1— 

6+ 
1— 
9- 
3-h 
6— 
3-f 
108— 
7— 
14— 


3-f 
12— 
17-f 
42— 

3— 

23— 


5+ 
l-h 


79— 
17— 


15+ 
55— 


*  Excluding  truckmen  and  teamsters, 
t  Including  truckmen  and  teamsters, 
t  Excluding  marine  engineers  and  firemen. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.  New  York  City. 

In  the  total  of  new  buildings  and  alterations  for  the  city  as  a 
whole  there  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  1903  an  increase,  over  the 
corresponding  months  of  1902,  in  the  number  of  plans  approved, 
as  well  as  in  the  cost  of  enterprises  and  the  number^ommenced 
and  completed. 


Kew  axd  Remodeled  Buildixob  for  Which  Plans  Webe  Appboyid,  Their  Estimated 
Cost,  and  the  Numbeb  Commbnckd  amd  Completed  Durikg  the  Quabtebs  Ended  M abch 
81,  1803  AND  1808. 


NUMBER  OF 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF 

NUMBEB  OF 

BUILDINGS— 

(bobouqh. 

BUILDINGS. 

PBOJECrED  BUILDINGS. 

CommeDoed. 

Completed. 

1802. 

1808. 

1802. 

1008. 

1802. 

1808. 

1802. 

1808. 

Bronx 

Brooklyn  ... 
Manhattan.. 

Qaeens 

Kichmond.. 

Total ... 


Bronx 

Brooklyn  .. 
Manhattan. 

Qaeens 

BIchmond ... 

Total. 


Bronx 

Brooklyn... 
Manhattan .. 

Saeens 
Ichmond... 

ToUl. 


1.    New  BuOdingt. 


•        224 

177 

$1,382,488 

$1,883,585 

122 

118 

133 

121 

704 

772 

3.535.625 

5.817,735 

525 

626 

542 

660 

187 

203 

18.717,285 

17.151,850 

i:4 

157 

247 

201 

282 

255 

1,065,780 

823,838 

274 

255 

187 

170 

54 

82 

120.158 

315,517 

64 

82 

80 

68 

1,481 

1,548 

824,831.348 

825.802,625 

1,080 

1,238 

1,148 

1,221 

II.  Alterations. 


114 

471 

428 

02 

80 

128 
490 
528 
188 
135 

$115,200 
464,580 

2.870.267 
71,526 
88,578 

|1«5,405 
553.463 

8,211.124 
82,855 
45.426 

86 
878 
345 
101 

80 

112 
482 
373 
188 
185 

87 
336 
830 
75 
40 

88 
302 
886 
180 

85 

1,180 

1,480 

$8,560,152 

N,067,778 

1,000 

1,310 

877 

1,001 

ni.   Total  of  New  Building*  and  Alterations, 


1,175 
620 
374 
144 


2,651 


1,262 
781 
453 
217 


8,028 


$1,507,688 
4,000,205 

21,587,552 

1,187.816 

158,738 


$2^381,500 


$1,858,990 
5.871,198 

20,363,074 
816,193 
860,943 


$2{*,370,388 


208 
903 
459 
875 
154 


2,099 


230 
1,118 
530 
458 
217 


2,548 


220 
878 
586 
272 
70 


2.026 


209 

962 
587 
300 
164 


2,222 


Regarding  new  operations,  Manhattan  Borough  showed  a  gain 
in  permits  issued  and  in  the  number  of  buildings  begun,  but  a 
decline  in  values  and  completions.  The  Bronx  reported  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  structures  projected,  a  rise  in  the 
amount  involved,  and  a  reduction  in  both  the  number  com- 
menced and  completed.  Queens  exhibited  decreases  in  all  the 
columns,  while  Brooklyn  and  Richmond,  on  the  other  hand, 
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forged  considerably  ahead  of  the  previous  year  in  every  par- 
ticular. I 

As  to  alterations,  all  the  boroughs  displayed  an  advance  over 
last  year's  figures,  the  only  exceptions  being  in  the  case  of 
Brooklyn,  in  which  borough  the  number  completed  was  less  this 
year  than  i^  1902. 

II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo. — In  the  preceding  Bulletin  a  decline  was  chronicled 
in  the  building  operations  projected  in  Buffalo  as  compared  with 
one  and  two  years  ago.  The  following  table  renders  it  apparent 
that  the  falling  off  continued  into  the  present  year,  so  that  the 
first  quarter  of  1903  ranks  below  the  corresponding  period  in 
€ach  year  since  1899: 

New  BuiLJ>iNa8.  Alterations.  Totai«. 

/ * »  / * V  t * i 

1903.  No.  Cost.  No.  Cost.  No.  Cost. 

January  B7  1127,980  16  |30,145  73  |168,126 

February    73  181,560  83  26,703  106  208,653 

March    75  213,633  68  47,517  143  261,060 

Total   205  1523,463  117  1104,305  822  |627,828 

1902. 

Januaxy   76  |186,953  24  |38,585  100  $226,638 

February   109  203,365  51  42.716  160  246,080 

March    99  830,635  66  42,161  165  872.796 

Totol   284  1720.963  141  |123,461  4»  |844,414 

January-March: 

1901    182  1735.796  112  |350,975  294  |1>066,770 

1900    115  586,530  104  109,343  219  694,873 

1899    169         319,498  120  111,882  289  431,380 

Rochester, — Intending  builders  in  Rochester  were  slow  to 
obtain  permits  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  record  for 
January  and  February  was  as  usual  a  poor  one;  but  in  March  a 
relatively  large  number  of  plans  were  filed.  As  will  be  seen 
below  the  extent  and  estimated  cost  of  building  operations  pro- 
jected in  Rochester  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  has  steadily 
increased  during  the  last  five  years: 

Number  of  Perhitb.  Estimated  Cost. 

t » ,      , ^ , 

New       Altera-  New         Altera- 

1903.                                    bldgs.       tione.        Total.  bldgs.          tlons.          ToUl. 

January  22                U             83  |65,386          |7,000        172,886 

February   29                16             46  61,648          16.000          77,648 

March    85                 28            118  198.779          19,401         213,186 

Total   136  56  191  |320,812  |42.401  |363,213 

January-March: 

1B02   112  36  148  $304,574  |22,166  $826,740 

1901  89  53  142  185,460  78,704  264.154 

1900  81  29  UO  204,550  16.426         220.976 

1899   66  31  97  135.035  43.165         178.200 
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Syracuse. — ^Few  building  plans  were  filed  in  Syracuse  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1903,  but  one  of  the  plans  filed  in  March 
was  for  a  |160,000  factory  building.  This,  with  the  usual  number 
of  alterations  and  additions  planned,  swelled  the  estimated  cost 
of  projected  buildings  beyond  any  of  the  aggregates  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  any  recent  year.  The  following  table 
permits  comparisons  for  the  last  five  years: 


1903. 

January   

February   

March    

Total  

January-March: 

1902  

1901  

1900  

1899  


NUMBIDR  OF  PBRMIT8, 

Estimated  cost. 

*■ 

Altera- 

^ 

New 

Altera- 

New. 

tions. 

Total. 

bldgs. 

tions. 

Total. 

10 

15 

25 

115,000 

$20,900 

$35,900 

6 

6 

12 

10,000 

54.126 

64425 

20 

39 

59 

261,526 
$286,525 

21,666 
$96,690 

283.190 

36 

60 

96 

$383,216 

65 

51 

116 

$182,505 

$110,436 

$292,940 

66 

54 

120 

206,757 

28,010 

234,767 

94 

46 

140 

182.747 
287,000 

34,964 
23,707 

217,711 
310.707 
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The  inrush  of  aliens  during  the  first  quarter  of  1903 — ^an  extra- 
ordinary event  for  the  winter  months,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  ocean  storms  generally  tend  to 
deter  even  the  most  courageous  to  risk  a  sea  voyage — certainly 
justifies  the  prediction  of  immigration  officials  that  this  fiscal 
year,  which  ends  on  June  30th,  will  present  a  record  of  arrivals 
far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  twelvemonth  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  There  were  exactly  21,613  (20.6  per  cent)  more 
new-comers  in  the  term  mentioned  than  there  were  in  the  cor- 
responding three  months  of  1902.  In  the  two  periods  the  figures 
were  126,550  and  104,937,  respectively.  An  additional  reason 
for  the  belief  that  this  year's  immigration  will  outstrip  all  pre- 
vious records  lies  in  the  fact  that  within  the  nine  months  imme- 
diately prior  to  last  April  the  Ellis  Island  statistical  returns 
show  that  357,378  foreigners  were  admitted  to  these  shores.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  number  who  landed  in  the  January-March 
quarter  was  greater  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  quar- 
ters, when  the  respective  totals  were  108,800  and  122,028.  A 
perusal  of  the  appended  statement,  which  points  out  the  gain 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1903  over  the  similar  season  in  each 
of  the  past  eight  years,  will  furnish  a  clear  conception  of  the 
phenomenal  rise  in  the  tide  of  immigration  at  the  chief  seaport 
of  the  United  States: 

Increase  in  1903. 

t * \ 

First  Quarter  op—  Arrivals.    Number.     Per  cent. 

1895  28,108     98.442     350.2 

1896  47,601     78.949     165.9 

1897  28,851    97,699     338.6 

1898  37,966    88,584     233.8 

1899  44.193     82,357     186.4 

1900  69,498    57,052      82.1 

1901  69.78,?     56,767      81.3 

1902 104,937     21,613      20.6 

1..V.3  120,550    

As  to  numbem  the  Southern  Italians  continue  to  occupy  the 
van — 38,453  of  that  race,  representing  30.4  per  cent  of  the  aggre- 
gate, having  arrived  in  January,  February  and  March  this  year. 
Next  in  line  were  the  Polisli  contingent,  with  13,884,  while 
closely  following  these  were  the  Germans,  who  recorded  10,585, 
and  the  Hebrews,  whose  number  reached  10,087. 
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An  interesting  feature  of  the  immigration  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1903  was  the  surprising  advance  in  the  proportion  of  arrivals 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  from  France.  Compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1902  the  increase  in  the  number  of  peo- 
ple from  the  British  Isles  was  3,994,  or  157.6  per  cent.  The 
largest  gain  was  made  by  the  Scotch — 283.3  per  cent,  while  the 
percentages  of  increase  for  the  English,  Welsh  and  Irish 
elements  were  270.6,  137.1  and  61,  in  the  order  named.  The 
French  gained  792,  or  136.8  per  cent,  and  the  next  highest  pro- 
portion of  increase  was  shown  by  the  Dutch — 59.8  per  cent,  or 
579  in  numbers.  The  smallest  proportional  gain  was  credited 
to  the  Polish  race — ^2.5  per  cent,  or  340  numerically.  Other  races 
increased  as  follows: 

Increase. 

Race.  Number.    Percent. 

Scandinavian  2,144  40.4 

German  2,733  34.8 

Italian  (South) 8,811  29.7 

Itolian  (North) 1,183  17.6 

Finnish   225  15.3 

Ruthenian   288  14.8 

Hebrew  1,212  13.7 

Lithuanian   ^ 174  9.2 

Magyar  251  3.8 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  immigration  from  the  principal 
European  countries  this  year,  four  of  the  leading  races — ^the 
Portuguese,  Croats,  Slovaks  and  Greeks — ^recorded  a  perceptible 
decline.  Their  percentages  of  decrease  were,  respectively,  73.4, 
18.9,  13.9  and  11.2. 

The  proportion  of  male  immigrants  in  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  was  slightly  below  that  for  the  same  period  of  1902. 
In  1903  they  numbered  100,591,  or  79.5  per  cent,  and  84,363,  or 
80.4  per  cent,  in  1902.  The  females  aggregated,  respectively, 
25,959  (20.5  per  cent)  and  20,574  (19.6  per  cent).  In  the  arrivals 
between  January  and  April,  this  year,  the  greatest  disparity  in 
the  proporton  of  the  sexes  was  among  the  Greeks — 96.8  per  cent 
being  males  and  3.2  per  cent  females.  The  smallest  dispropor- 
tion was  exhibited  by  the  Hebrews — 60.3  per  cent  males  and  39.7 
females.     Other  races  showed  these  proportions: 
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Race.  Male.  Female. 

Italian  (South) 87.8  12.2 

I                   Italian    (North) 87.7  12.3 

J                   Croatian  87.4  12.6 

Magyar   82.6  17.4 

Ruthenlan   81-5  18.B 

Lithuanian    79.7  20.3 

Scandinavian  78.3  21.7 

Polish  76.6  23.4 

Finnish  76.1  23.9 

Slovak   75.7  24.3 

Scotcn    74.5  26.6 

Dutch  74.1  25.9 

English   ., 70.1  29.9 

German  69.3  30.7 

French  67.7  32.3 

Irish    63.8  36.2 

During  the  January-March  quarter  of  the  current  year  there- 
was  a  small  increase  over  1902  in  the  proportion  of  alien  settlers 
whose  ages  ranged  from  14  to  45  years.  The  percentages  were, 
respectively,  88.2  and  86.9.  For  1903,  3.9  per  cent  had  attained 
the  age  ot  45  years,  as  contrasted  with  6  per  cent  in  1902;  while 
7.9  per  cent  and  8.1  per  cent,  respectively,  were  children  under 
14  years.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1903  the  Ruthenians  had  the 
largest  proportion  of  those  whose  ages  varied  from  14  to  45  (94.8 
per  cent),  and  the  lowest  percentage  in  that  class  (70)  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Dutch.  England  supplied  the  highest  proportion 
of  people  45  years  old  and  over  (11.3  per  cent),  and  the  minimum, 
which  was  1.3  per  cent,  was  shown  by  the  Lithuanians.  The 
maximum  proportion  of  minors  under  14  (23.1  per  cent)  came 
from  Holland,  and  the  smallest  percentage  (2.7)  were  Ruthen- 
iaus.  Following  is  a  more  extended  presentation  for  the  quarter 
ended  last  March: 

AOE8. 

14  to  45  years.  45  years  and  over.  Under  14  years. 

f * N        f * \       f * * 

Race.  Number.  Per  cent.  Number.    Per  cent.     Number.    Per  cent.. 

Ruthenlan   2,117  94.8  65  2.5  60  2.7 

Finnish   1,688  93.6  27  1.6  81  4.8 

Lithuanian    1,936  93.4  26  1.3  HI  B.3 

PollBh  12.954  93.3  273  2.0  657  4.7 

Scandinavian    6,876  92.3  200  2.7  375  B.O 

Croatian   3,416  92.1  178  4.8  114  3.1 

Greek   1,310  92.0  20  1.4  94  6.6 

Italian   (North) 7.257  91.8  228  2.8  424  5.4 

Slovak    6.465  91.2  213  3.0  413  6.8 

Magyar    6,208  91.1  321  4.7  287  4.^ 

Italian   (South) 34.418  89.5  1,325  3.5  2,710  7.0* 

Irish    1.923  89.0  95  4.4  143  6.6 

Scotch    817  82.9  73  7.4  95  9.7 

German   8.718  82.4  665  5.3  1,302  12. » 

French  1,115  81.3  118  8.6  138  10.1 

English    2,605  80.5  365  11.3  265  8.? 

Hebrew   7.384  73.2  609  6.0  2,094  20.» 

Dutch   1.082  70.0  107  6.9  358  23.1 
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In  the  corresiponding  quartern  that  ended  with  March,  1902 
^nd  1903,  there  was*  not  much  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
immigrants  14  years  of  age  and  over  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  the  percentages  being,  respectively,  28.7  and  28.1.  In  the 
former  year  the  illiterate®  numbered  27,708,  while  this  year 
32,733  landed.  Considering  only  the  races  whose  immigration 
numbered  at  least  500,  the  greatest  proportion  of  illiteracy  this 
year  (53.2  per  cent)  wa«  displayed  by  the  Southern  Italians,  as 
against  42.3  per  cent  in  1902.  The  Scandinavians  exhibited  the 
smallest  proportion  of  unlettered  persons  this  year  (0.2  per  cent), 
contrasted  with  0.3  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  The  figures 
for  the  two  periods  mentioned  are  given  below: 

ILZ<XTBRATB8 
14  YELA.RS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER. 

. * . 

Number.  Per  cent. 

Race.  1902.  1903.  1902.  1903. 

lUllan  (South) 11.474  19.025  42.3  63.2 

Ruthenian  938  1,101  49.5  50.7 

Lithuanian    981  849  53.5  43.3 

Polish    '    5.065  4,123  39.1  31.2 

Croatian  1,707  1,047  38.3  29.1 

Greek  525  364  35.1  27.4 

Hebrew   1,682  1,831  24.2  22.9 

Slovak    1.982  1,434  25.1  21.5 

Italian  (North)    957  992  15.1  13.3 

Magyar   927  637  14.5  9.8 

Dutch   57  55  7.5  4.6 

German  422  350  6.3  3.8 

Irish   55  63  4.3  3.1 

French  31  35  6.3  2.8 

English   13  29  1.7  1.0 

Scotch    1  7  0.5  0.8 

Bohemian    13  5  2.5  0.7 

Finnish   -. 8  6  0.6  0.3 

Scandinavian   15  13  0.3  0.2 

During  the  quarter  beginning  with  January,  1903,  the  per- 
Kjentage  of  immigrants  who  announced  their  intention  of  remain- 
ing in  New  York  State  was  35.8—45,374  of  the  126,550  that 
passed  through  the  metropolitan  port — a«  compared  with  35,797, 
or  34.1  per  cent  of  the  104,937  who  landed  in  the  identical  period 
of  last  year.  Pennsylvania's  quota  this  year  was  24.8  per  cent 
(31,428),  as  against  25.6  per  cent  (26,890)  in  1902.  In  the  sub- 
joined table  is  noted  the  rise,  decline  or  stationary  position  of 
the  proportions  destined  to  other  States  in  the  quarterly  term 
that  closed  with  March,  1903,  contrasted  with  that  period  in 
1902: 
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Pbb  Cent,  Quarter 
ELtiDBD  March  31— 

State.  1903.  Id02. 

Illinois  7.4  7.4 

New  Jersey  5.4  6.1 

Ohio  4.2  4.4 

Massachusetts  3.8  6.3 

Connecticut    2.9  2.8 

California    2.1  1.7 

Michigan    ., 2.1  1.6 

Minnesota   1.6  1.3 

Wisconsin   1.2  1.0 

Rhode  Island 0.8  0.8 

West  Virginia   0.8  0.6 

Missouri   0.7  0.5 

Colorado 0.5  0.7 


Avowed  Destination  of  Immiorantb  Who  Landed  at  the  Port  op  New  York 
During  the  Quarter  Ended  March  31,  1908. 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

A rkansas   

California    2, 

Colorado    

Connecticut    3, 

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia  

Florid|i   

Georgia  

Hawaii   

Idaho    

Illinois   9, 

Indiana  

Indian  Territory  

Iowa   1, 

Kansas    

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts    4, 

Michigan    2, 

Minnesota   1, 

Mississippi    

Missouri   

Montana  


8 

45 

42 

590 

663 

713 

191 

97 

53 

46 

2 

102 

338 

614 

37 

,329 

249 

51 

154 

139 

271 

857 


42 
873 

227 


Nebraska   445 

Nevada    192 

New  'Hampshire   161 

New  Jersey  6,858 

New  Mexico  €2 

New  York  45,374 

North  Carolina 6 

North  Dakota  522 

Ohio  5,325 

Oklahoma    24 

Oregon    308 

Pennsylvania    81.428 

Porto  Rico 1 

Rhode  Island 1,028 

South  Carolina 18 

South  Dakota  445 

Tennessee   42 

Texas  177 

Utah   149 

Vermont. 192 

Virginia    140 

Washington    509 

West  Virginia 975 

Wisconsin   1.534 

Wyoming  H^ 


Total  126,550 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Superintendent's  Report. 

On  March  31st  there  came  to  a  close  the  first  quarter  for  the 
vear  1903.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  continues  to  improve  and 
is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  of  service  to  thegeneral 
public.  In  every  particular  of  the  work  this  quarter  outrivals 
all  other  corresponding  quarters  since  the  Bureau  began.  This 
fact  in  itself  shows  that  both  employers  and  employees  in  greater 
number  appreciate  and  take  advantage  of  the  State  Free  Em- 
ployment Bureau.  The  patrons  of  the  Bureau  hate  repeatedly 
stated  that  they  are  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  business 
is  conducted.  The  same  care  has  been  taken  to  investigate 
references  to  find  out  as  to  the  qualifications  of  people  who  place 
their  labor  on  the  market  through  the  Bureau,  resulting  in 
giving  general  satisfaction  to  the  employers  of  labor.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  people  who  have  placed  their  labor  through  the 
Bureau  have  been  pleased  with  the  compensation  received  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  have  labored. 

The  servant  girl  problem  is  sitill  before  the  public  and  un- 
solved. The  demand  for  female  servants  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  this  being  so  in  a  marked  degree  for  what  is  known  as 
general  houseworkers.  At  no  time  during  the  quarter  were 
we  able  to  fill  the  orders  for  such. 

A  gentleman,  prominent  in  the  ranks  of  workers  who  give 
their  time  and  money  to  aid  the  worthy  poor  in  our  city,  writes 
about  the  Bureau  as  follows: 

"  Time  and  time  again  we  have  sent  people  to  the  Bureau  to  find 
employment,  and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  of  the  good  results,  for 
many  of  those  people  would  be  charges  on  the  public  today,  and  many 
families  would  have  been  broken  up,  many  homes  destroyed,  were  it  not 
for  the  prompt  assistance  in  the  shape  of  speedy  employment  for  them 
which  the  Bureau  obtained.  This  kind  of  help  is  the  best  and  most  satis- 
factory means  of  aiding  people.  It  keeps  them  self-dependent,  self- 
reliant,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  a  point  of  ecenomy,  it  is  a  great  saving 
to  the  State." 

Another  gentleman  writes  of  his  experience  as  follows:  "As 
one  whose  duty  lies  in  frequent  meeting  with  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  Bureau,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  its  work.  I  have 
visited  the  Bureau  many  times  during  the  past  years,  and  know 
quite  well  of  its  workings  so  that  I  speak  with  full  knowledge 
on  the  subject." 
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It  is  along  the  line  of  self-help  that  the  Bureau  did  do  and 
is  continuing  to  do  its  work.  While  noit  a  charity  as  the  term  is 
generally  understood,  yet  it  is  performing  a  work  meeting  with 
the  commendation  of  the  people  engaged  in  works  of  charity. 
The  Bureau  has  always  insisted  that  employers  and  employees 
meet  here  on  equal  terms.  The  expense  of  operating  the  Bureau 
being  accounted  for  in  the  State  tax  levy,  it  at  once  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the  State  meet  here  on 
equal  terms.  The  person  who  has  his  labor  to  offer  places  the 
commodity  on  the  market  and  receives  an  equivalent  from  the 
panty  who  wishes  to  make  use  of  that  labor.  It  is  a  fair 
exchange. 

During  the  quarter  there  were  1,497  applicants  for  work,  1,016 
applicants  for  help,  and  924  situations  secured.  During  the 
corresponding  quarter  for  1902  there  were  1,467  applicants  for 
work,  953  applicants  for  help,  and  803  situations  secured.  The 
percentage  of  applicants  for  work  who  secured  situations  is. 
61.7  per  cent  as  against  54  per  cent  for  1902. 

Tabub  Showing  thb  Work  of  the  Bureau  During  thb  Quartsrs  ExDiNa 
March  31,  1902  and  1903. 

Applicants    Applicants  Situations. 
Ybar.                                                         for  work.       for  help.        secured. 

1902  1.4€7  953  808 

KiO:!    1,497  1,016  921 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment  in  1902 64 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment  in  1903 61 

John  J.  Bealin,  Superintendents 
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INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  AND  AGREEMENTS* 

The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded  27  new  dis- 
putes in  January,  February  and  March,  details  concerning  which 
appear  in  Table  VIII  of  the  Appendix.  These  disiputes  involved 
158  firms  or  associations  of  employers,  of  which  102  were  com- 
pelled to  cease  operations.  Of  their  17,000  employees  7,800  were 
directly  concerned  in  these  strikes  or  lockouts  and  3,150  more 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  The  former  lost  at  least  155,000  days' 
work  and  the  latter  123,000  days,  making  a  total  loss  of  278,000 
working  days.  A  year  ago,  in  the  corresponding  months,  the 
number  of  employees  involved  in  trade  disputes  was  only  1,950 
and  the  time  lost  only  55,000  days.  The  statistics  do  not 
include  the  general  dispute  between  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany and  the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union,  in 
March,  as  neither  party  in  the  dispute  complied  with  the 
Bureau's  request  for  information. 

The  most  imi)ortant  dispute  beginning  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1903,  was  that  begun  on  March  17  by  the  400  block  cutters  in  the 
glove  factories  of  G^loversville  for  an  increase  in  wages  and  the 
incori)oration  of  a  wage  schedule,  etc.,  in  a  joint  agreement. 
This  dispute  soon  involved  the  table  cutters  also  and  ultimately 
caused  the  shut  down  of  the  entire  glove  making  industry  in 
Gloversville,  rendering  more  than  4,000  workers  idle  until  June 
2,  when  work  was  resumed  under  an  agreement  originally 
recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  later  by  the 
National  Oivic  Federation  to  arbitrate  the  diflferences.  The  total 
days'  work  lost  was  170,000,  including  122,000  days  lost  by  the 
3,000  workers  indirectly  affected. 

The  next  largest  dispute  was  that  of  3,000  boiler  makers  and 
iron  ship  builders  in  New  York  City,  who  lost  52,000  days.  The 
strike  was  partly  sympathetic  and  partly  for  increased  wages. 
Both  the  State  Board  and  the  Civic  Federation  assisted  in  bring- 
ing this  dispute  to  a  close. 

A  demand  of  1,000  cloth  hat  and  cap  makers  in  New  York  City 
for  higher  wages  led  to  suspension  of  work  for  33  days  until  the 
demand  was  granted,  and  thus  accounted  for  33,000  days  lost. 

The  discharge  of  a  union  officer  led  to  a  strike  by  1,000  dry 
dock  employees  in  Buffalo,  who  were  out  12  days  before  work 
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was  resumed  under  an  agreement  recommended  by  the  State 
'Board  of  Arbitration,  to  arbitrate  the  subject  of  dispute. 

These  four  disputes  account  for  over  9,000  of  the  11,000 
workers  affected  by  the  strikes  and  lockouts  recorded  in  this 
quarter  and  for  the  bulk  of  the  time  lost. 

The  causes  and  results  of  all  disputes,  so  far  as  reported,  are 
shown  below: 

IN  FAVOR  OP  No. 

t * X  Pending  employees 

Work-       Em-  Com-  or  not  Total  directly 

Causes.                       people,    ployera.  promised,  reported,  disputes.  InyolTod. 

Inerease  of  wages 4                1  3  2  10  2,712 

Reduction  ot  wages 1  1  60 

Reduction  in  hours  of  work.            1         2  8  74 

Trade  unionism 113  16  1,660 

Particular  persons 2          2  79 

Working  arrangements 1                1          2  4  216 

Sympathetic  strikes 1  1  3,000 


Total  disputes 7  6  6  8  27  7,801 

Number  of  employees  directly 

concerned 1,546         3.188  641  2.426  7,801 

As  already  mentioned,  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration assisted  in  the  adjustment  of  several  of  these  disputes. 
In  the  case  of  a  dispute  in  March  involving  325  paper  makers 
in  St.  Regis,  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  was  directly  instru- 
mental in  securing  a  settlement,  and  since  the  first  quarter  the 
services  of  members  of  the  Board  have  been  requested  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases, — notably  by  the  Ogdensburg  longsliopemen,  the 
Syracuse  wood  carvers  and  the  Utica  knit  goods  cutters.  Recent 
disputes  which  members  of  the  Board  adjusted  or  assisted  in 
settling,  by  arranging  conferences,  were  the  first  of  the  three 
just  mentioned,  that  of  70  Lockport  painters,  of  200  Amsterdam 
I)earl  button  turners,  80  Troy  and  Green  Island  freight  handlers, 
115  Saratoga  painters  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion, th«  threatened  strike  of  almost  the  entire  force  of  elevated 
railway  employees  in  New  York  City.  The  services  of  the  Board 
were  offered  in  the  New  York  City  building  trades  lockout  and 
were  accepted  by  the  employees  and  declined  by  the  employers, 
who  were  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  direct  negotiations  with 
the  men.  Disputes  in  one  or  more  branches  of  the  building 
trades  are  still  in  progress  at  this  writing  in  Westchester 
county,  Rochester,  Utica  (general),  and  other  cities. 
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Amsterdam  Pearl  Button  Turners. 
On  May  19th  200  turners  employed  in  the  Hampshire  Button 
Factory  went  on  strike  against  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of 
giving  out  stock  and  checking  material  and  work.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Lundrigan  visited  Amsterdam  on  the  22d  and  found 
that  the  employees  on  strike  were  unorganized  and  that  a  large 
percentage  of  them  were  unfamiliar  with  the  English  language. 
He  arranged  a  conference  between  the  employees  and  Manager 
Cooper  at  which  the  new  system  was  fully  explained  and  the 
objectionable  features  minimized  or  removed,  with  the  result 
that  the  employees  returned  to  work  May  25th. 

Buffalo  Painters. 

On  April  6th  about  250  painters  of  Buffalo  struck  for  an 
increase  of  wages  from  |2.50  to  f3  per  day.  The  demand  had 
been  pending  for  some  time  and  the  employers,  who  were  practi- 
cally all  members  of  the  Master  Painters'  Association,  had 
refused  to  grant  the  increase.  The  services  of  the  Board  of 
Mediation  were  tendered  by  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan 
on  April  5th  and  at  that  time  both  parties  were  insistent — the 
employers  that  the  men  continue  to  work  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  existed  before  the  demand,  and  the  employees  that  the 
increase  asked  for  be  granted.  The  trouble  was  finally  settled 
on  April  29  at  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the 
two  organizations.  The  settlement  was  brought  about  by  the 
granting  of  the  increase  asked  for  by  the  employees. 

Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Employees. 

On  March  16,  1903,  the  holders-on  and  heaters  employed  by 
"ihe  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Company  went  on  strike,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  superintendent  to  reinstate  a  member  of  their 
union  who,  the  men  allege,  was  discharged  for  serving  on  a 
committee  that  waited  on  the  manager  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing an  increase  in  wages.  The  management  contended  that 
this  man  was  discharged  for  neglect  of  work  and  not  in  any 
sense  because  of  his  having  served  on  any  committee.  The 
riveters  were  necessarily  thrown  out  of  work,  as  they  could  not 
work  without  the  holders-on  and  heaters.  Three  days  later  the 
ship  carpenters  and  calkers  went  on  a  sympathetic  strike  and 
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on  March  27th  practically  all  of  the  rest  of  the  employees  also 
went  on  strike,  making  an  aggregate  of  about  1,000  men. 
Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  visited  Buffalo  on  the  27th 
and  upon  investigation  found  that  both  parties  had  practically 
broken  off  negotiations;  and,  after  conferring  with  both  parties 
separately,  became  satisfied  that  some  misunderstanding  existed 
and  undertook  to  arrange  a  conference  for  the  puri>ose  of  clear- 
ing  it  up.  On  the  28th  he  found  that  the  union  had  practi- 
cally decided  on  the  ultimatum  that  all  men,  including  the  dis- 
charged man,  must  return  to  work  unconditionally;  but  he  in- 
duced the  representatives  of  the  union  on  strike,  including  the 
sympathetic  strikers,  to  meet  the  oflflcers  of  the  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany, with  a  result  that  a  further  conference  was  arranged  by 
them  for  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  and  ajt  that  conference  the 
following  agreement  was  entered  into  and  the  work  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Company's  plant  was 
resumed  the  following  morning: 

All  men,  including  John  Wilson,  to  return  to  work  in  all  departments 
of  the  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Company  on  Monday  a.  m.,  March  30,  1903,  at 
the  usual  hour  of  7.30,  after  which  an  arbitration  committee  Is  to  be 
appointed,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  named  by  both  parties  on 
Saturday,  April  4,  1903.  Neither  of  such  appointees  are  to  be  employees 
of  the  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Company,  it  being  understood  that  the  matter 
of  the  late  discharge  of  John  Wilson  by  the  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Company 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  decision  of  the  arbitration  which  is  to  be  binding 
on  both  parties. 

The  arbitration  committee  to  be  comprised  of  three  men,  the  third  man 
to  be  appointed  by  the  two  appointees  of  the  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Company 
and  their  employees. 

Deferiet  Paper  Makers. 

On  March  16  the  machine  tenders  and  helpers  in  the  St.  Regis 
paper  mill  went  on  strike  owing  to  alleged  discrimination 
against  the  paper  makers'  union  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company.  The  actual  number  of  men  in  the 
original  strike  was  about  thirty.  The  number  rendered  idle 
through  the  effects  of  the  strike  and  through  a  sympathetic 
strike  in  connection  therewith  was  about  325  and  the  result 
was  a  complete  shut-down  in  the  paper-making  plant.  On  March 
23  a  request  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  from  the  secretary  of  the 
International  Paper  Makers'  Association  was  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  to  undertake  to  settle  this 
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difficulty.  In  response  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  Tislted 
Watertown  and  found  that  negotiations  had  been  entirely 
abandoned  by  both  parties  and  the  determination  apparently 
arrived  at,  aa  the  management  expressed  it,  to  fight  to  a  finish. 
A  conference  with  the  employers,  followed  by  one  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  international  union,  resulted  in  arranging  a  confer- 
ence on  March  25,  at  which  both  represenitatives  of  employers 
and  employees,  together  with  Mr.  Lundrigan,  discussed  the 
entire  situation  in  detail,  with  the  result  that  an  adjournment 
was  taken  to  the  site  of  the  paper  making  plant  at  Deferiet, 
where  the  conference  was  resumed  March  26  and  a  proposition 
finally  evolved  which  was  submitted  to  both  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute and  accepted  by  them.  The  basis  of  the  proposition  was 
that  all  of  the , employees,  with  one  exception,  should  resume 
work  the  following  morning  and  that  the  original  matter  in 
dispute,  which  was  the  reinstatement  of  this  individual,  should 
be  referred  to  a  local  arbitration  committee.  This  resulted  in 
the  settlement  of  the  strike.  The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  has  since  learned  that  the  individual  in  question 
was  reinstated,  buit  has  not  yet  received  a  report  of  the  arbitral 
tion  board's  finding. 

Glens  FaUs  Shirt  Makers  and  Ironers. 
On  the  5th  of  January  about  40  employees  of  the  Weil-Haskell 
Shirt  Company,  members  of  the  Shirt  Ironers  and  Laundry 
Workers'  Union,  No.  6,  went  on  strike  against  an  alleged  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  for  certain  work.  The  firm  employed  about 
1,000  hands  and  there  was  grave  possibility  of  the  entire  force 
becoming  involved  in  the  dispute.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lun- 
drigan, who  visited  Glens  Falls  the  next  day  to  investigate  the 
trouble,  tendered  the  services  of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration.  At  the  time  a  conference  was  on  between 
Manager  Haskell  for  the  company  and  a  committee  of  the  union 
and  General  President  W.  O.  Powell,  of  the  international  union, 
for  the  employees,  which  resulted  in  a  settlemenit;  the  employees 
having  ratified  the  agreement  at  a  special  meeting  held  the  same 
day,  and  returned  to  work  the  next  morning.  The  agreement 
carried  with  it  a  slight  increase  in  wages  and  a  settlement  of 
several  points  in  controversy. 
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• 
Another  strike  in  the  same  factory  occurred  on  April  13th, 

when  600  employees  went  out  in  support  of  a  demand  by  Shirt, 
Oollar  and  Waist  Operatives'  Union  No.  137  that  the  company 
^ibolish  all  rental  charges  for  machines  and  attachments,  fur- 
nish piece  workers  with  colored  thread  free  of  cost  and  with 
white  and  black  thread  at  co«t  and  that  time  workers  have  all 
thread  free  and  receive  fifteen  cents  per  hour.  On  the  16th 
Assistant  Deputy  Commissioner  Braniff  arranged  a  conference 
between  Messrs.  Haskell  and  Silverman  representing  the  com- 
pany, and  President  Powell  of  the  international  union,  President 
Preston,  Secretary  Younger  and  Mrs.  Twiss  of  the  local  union, 
^s  representatives  of  the  employees.  Full  discussion  of  the 
issues  developed  the  fact  that  the  firm  was  willing  to  concede 
•certain  of  fthe  demands,  but  positively  declined  to  grant  "  free 
machines."  The  conference  adjourned  without  reaching  a  set- 
tlement but  with  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Haskell  should 
take  up  the  question  of  renjtal  for  machines  with  the  other  mem- 
"ber  of  the  firm  in  New  York  City,  the  conference  to  be  resumed 
thereafter.  Subsequently  the  president  of  the  village  and  the* 
-chamber  of  commerce  each  succeeded  in  bringing  representa- 
tives of  the  two  parties  to  a  conference  but  both  alike  failed  to 
break  the  deadlock  over  the  rental  question.  Finally  on  June 
17th,  after  the  company  had  announced  its  intention  to  remove 
its  shirt  factory  from  Glens  Falls,  a  conference  was  arranged 
by  Rev.  John  R.  Mackay  of  the  Glens  Falls  Presbyterian  church 
and  Mr.  H.  L.  Younger  of  the  general  executive  board  of  District 
Council  No.  4  of  the  Shirt,  Waist  and  Laundry  Workers'  Inter- 
national Union.  This  conference  was  attended  by  Mr.  Haskell 
for  the  firm  and  a  committee  empowered  to  act  for  the  strikers 
and  resulted  in  a  written  agreement  whereby  the  conditions 
existing  prior  to  the  strike  are  to  be  continued  in  force  until 
July  1,  1904.  The  employees  also  agreed  that  the  firm  should 
not  re-employ  ten  of  the  strikers. 

Gloversville  Block  Cutters. 

On  March  17  the  union  block  cutters  in  the  glove  making  in- 
'dustry  at  Gloversville — about  400  in  number — went  on  strike  for 
an  increase  in  wages  and  the  incorporation  of  a  schedule  or 
Agreement  governing  the  condition^  of  employment.    Negotia- 
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tioDs  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  without 
resorting  to  a  strike,  were  carried  on  for  several  weeks  previous 
to  this  strike  without  satisfactory  results.  On  March  18  Deputy 
Commissioner  Lundrigan  visited  Gloversville  and  on  investiga- 
tion found  that,  although  the  men  were  on  strike,  the  relations 
existing  between  the  representatives  of  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees were  amicable,  so  far  as  getting  together  and  discussing 
the  existing  conditions  were  concerned.  In  fact,  committees 
from  both  organizations  had  just  adjourned  a  general  conference 
until  Tuesday,  March  24,  owing  to  the  compulsory  absence  from 
the  city  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  employers'  committee. 
Nothing  further  was  done  at  this  time  than  to  make  a  formal 
tender  of  the  services  of  the  Btate  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration.  About  May  1  the  employers,  who  are  formed  into 
an  association,  issued  a  notice  which  was  in  effect  an  order 
locking  out  all  of  the  table  cutters,  who,  while  not  being  direct 
parties  to  the  strike,  contended  that  they  were  being  asked  to 
cut  work  that  came  properly  within  the  province  of  the  block 
cutters'  work.  The  employers  contended  that,  inasmuch  as  a 
rate  for  doing  this  particular  kind  of  work  was  contained  in  the 
table  cutters'  schedule,  they  were  bound  by  contract  to  do  this 
work  in  such  quantity  as  the  employer  should  elect.  The  effect 
of  the  lockout  was  practically  to  paralyze  the  entire  glove 
making  industry  of  Johnstown  and  Gloversville  and  to  render 
idle  about  3,000  men.  Mr.  Lundrigan  visited  Gloversville  again 
May  21  and  learned  that  the  union  had  just  submitted  a  propo- 
sition to  the  employers  in  which  it  agreed  to  submit  to  local 
arbitration  the  matter  in  dispute,  that  is,  the  questions  involved 
in  the  original  strike  of  the  table  cutters,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  pending  the  settlement  by  arbitration  all  of  the  em- 
ployees on  strike  and  those  locked  out  were  to  return  to  work 
and  both  the  strike  and  lockout  should  be  permanently  ended. 
The  employers  were  insistent  that  the  Table  Cutters'  Union 
should  rescind  the  resolution  in  which  they  had  bound  them- 
selves not  to  cut  the  grade  of  work  in  question  during  the  strike, 
before  their  association  should  be  asked  to  pass  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to  submit  the  block 
cutters'  dispute  to  local  arbitration.  A  meeting  held  for  this 
purpose  resulted  in  nothing  further  than  to  clarify  the  opposi- 
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tion  of  the  employers  to  arbitration  until  th|e  table  cutters' 
resolution  was  rescinded.  Mr.  Lundrigan  suggested  to  the 
representatives  of  both  employers'  and  employees'  organizations 
that,  in  order  to  effect  the  purpose  under  discussion  (that  is  local 
arbitration),  both  parties  should  rescind  the  objectionable  resolu- 
tions passed  by  them  at  different  times — that  of  the  table  cut- 
ters refusing  to  cut  the  grade  of  work  in  question  and  that  of 
the  employers  locking  them  out  on  that  account.  On  June  2d 
the  strike  was  settled  by  both  associations  following  this  course, 
which  was  induced,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  committee  representing  the  Civic  Federation  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  original  subject  of  dispute  is  now  before  an 
arbitration  board. 

Gouverneur  Marble  Workers. 

About  sixty  marble  workers,  mostly  marble  finishers,  went  on 
strike  May  1  for  a  nine-hour  day  without  a  reduction  in  wages. 
Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  viaited  Gouverneur  May  16 
and  on  investigation  found  that  both  parties  to  this  difficulty 
were  organized,  that  is,  the  employers  had  formed  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Marble  Dealers'  Association  and  they  had 
practically  decided  that  the  conditions  existing  previous  to  the 
strike  were  the  only  terms  that  could  be  granted.  He  submitted 
a  proposition  to  both  organizations  that  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute be  submitted  to  local  arbitration  for  settlement  and  that 
pending  such  settlement  the  men  on  strike  should  return  to 
work.  The  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  employees'  union 
and  rejected  by  the  employers'  association.  The  strike  remains 
unsettled.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  executive  committee  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions of  marble  dealers  and  marble  workers,  as  it  provides  for 
a  conciliation  board  designed  to  do  away  with  strikes  and 
lockouts. 

national  agreement. 

At  a  joint  conference  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers  and  the  board  of  officers 
of  the  International  Association  of  Marble  Workers,  held  in  Buf- 
falo March  16-18, 1903,  a  joint  agreement  was  signed  which,  sub- 
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ject  to  the  approral  of  the  membership,  will  regulate  the  more 

important  conditions  of  employment  in  a  large  percentage  of 

the  finishing  departments  of  the  marble  industry.    These  joint 

resolutions  provide  for  a  conciliation  board  to  adjust  disputes- 

that  cannot  be  settled   by  individual   employers  and  the  local 

union ;  a  nine-hour  day  after  June  1,  without  reduction  of  wages ;. 

abolition  of  piece  work;  abolition  of  sympathetic  strikes  and 

lockouts;  preference,  for  employment,  of  members  of  the  union, 

who  in  return  are  not  to  woi*k  for  outside  manufacturers  paying 

a  lower  wage  than  the  rate  paid  by  naembers  of  the  Association. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Whereas,  there  has  heretofore  existed  a  sentiment  that  the  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers  and  the  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Marble  Workers  were  necessarily  enemies, 
and  in  consequence  a  mutual  dislike  and  distrust  of  each  other  and  of 
their  respective  organizations  has  arisen,  provoking  and  stimulating  strife 
and  ill  will,  resulting  in  severe  pecuniary  loss  of  both  parties;  now  this- 
conference  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  each  other  and  of  their  methods,  alms  and  objects,  believing  that 
thereby  friendly  regard  and  respect  may  be  engendered  and  such  agree- 
ments reached  as  will  dispel  all  inimical  sentiments,  prevent  further  strife- 
and  promote  the  material  and  moral  interest  of  all  parties  concerne<l, 

1.  That  this  meeting  adopt  the  principle  of  conciliation  in  the  settle- 
ment of  any  dispute  between  the  members  of  the  I.  A.  M.  W.  and  the- 
members  of  the  N.  A.  M.  D. 

2.  That  a  conciliation  committee  be  formed  consisting  of  si^  members,, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  marble  workers,  appointed  by  the  International 
Association  of  Marble  Workers,  and  three  persons  appointed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers. 

If  a  member  of  the  conciliation  committee  is  a  party  to  the  dispute  or 
a  member  of  a  local  union  whose  member  or  members  are  involved,  he- 
cannot  serve  on  the  conciliation  committee  in  the  settlement  of  the  case 
involved.  The  president  of  his  national  organization  shall  appoint  a  mem- 
ber to  take  his  place  In  the  settlement  of  that  particular  dispute. 

3.  Whenever  there  is  a  dispute  between  a  member  of  the  N.  A.  M.  D, 
and  the  marble  workers  in  his  employ  (when  the  latter  are  members  of 
the  I.  A.  M.  W.)  and  it  cannot  be  settled  amicably  between  them,  it  shall 
be  referred  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations  before  named,  who 
shall  themselves,  or  by  delegates,  give  it  due  consideration.  If  they  can- 
not decide  it  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  they  may  by  mutual  agreement 
summoh  the  conciliation  committee,  to  whom  the  dispute  shall  be  referred, 
and  whose  decision  by  a  majority  vote  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon- 
each  party  for  a  term  of  twelve  mouths.  Pending  adjudication  by  the 
presidents  and  the  conciliation  committee,  neither  party  to  the  dispute- 
shall  discontinue  operations,  but  shall  proceed  with  business  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  In  ease  of  a  vacancy  in  the  committee  of  conciliation,  it 
shall  be  filled  by  the  association  originally  nominating.  No  vote  shall 
be  taken  except  by  a  full  committee  or  by  an  even  number  ofeach  party* 
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4.  That  on  or  before  1st  of  June,  1903,  the  N.  A.  M.  D.  will  run  the 
finishing  departments  of  their  factories  nine  hours  per  day.  The  men 
to  receive  for  the  nine  hours  the  same  amount  of  pay  as  they  now  receive 
for  ten  hours.  Any  changes  in  wages  that  cannot  be  agreed  upon  between 
a  member  of  the  N.  A.  M.  D.  and  his  employees  shall  be  settled  in  the 
manner  provided  for  the  settlement  of  other  disputes. 

5.  That  on  or  beforo  the  1st  of  June,  1903,  the  members  of  the  N.  A.  M.  D. 
will  abolish  piece  work  in  their  finishing  departments,  except  for  the 
polishing  of  plumbers'  slabs,  backs  and  aprons. 

6.  That  there  shall  be  no  sympathetic  strikes  or  sympathetic  lockouts 
in  the  shops. 

7.  That  the  National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers  recognize  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Marble  Workers  on  and  after  the  1st  of  June, 
1903,  and  agrees  to  give  preference  of  employment  to  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Marble  Workers  in  so  far  as  the  I.  A.  M.  W. 
can  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  workmen. 

8.  That  no  member  or  members  of  the  I.  A.  M.  W.  shall  work  for  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  (not  a  member  of  the  N.  A.  M.  D.)  on  the  basis 
of  over  nine  hours  per  day,  or  for  less  wages  than  those  being  paid  by 
members  of  the  N.  A.  M.  D.  for  similar  services. 

9.  That  no  member  or  members  of  the  I.  A.  M.  W.  shall  handle  or  set 
any  marble  that  is  not  finished  by  members  of  the  I.  A.  M.  W.  working 
on  the  basis  of  not  more  than  a  nine^hour  day  and  receiving  the  same 
wages  as  are  paid  by  members  of  the  N.  A.  M.  D.  for  similar  services 
and  under  same  conditions. 

10.  That  any  request  emanating  from  and  affecting  the  workmen  in 
the  shops  (when  they  are  members  of  the  I.  A.  M.  W.)  in  the  employ  of 
a  member  of  the  N.  A.  M.  D.  shall  be  presented  through  and  handled 
by  the  shop  steward  only. 

11.  That,  except  where  otherwise  specified,  these  resolutions  shall  go 
into  efl'ect  this  18th  day  of  March,  1903. 

Lockport  Painters. 

On  April  1,  1903,  the  members  of  the  Lockport  Painters' 
Union,  about  70  in  number,  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  from 
25  to  27  cents  an  hour.  On  April  6  Deputy  Commissioner 
Lundrigan  visited  Lockport  and  investigated  this  strike  and 
also  tendered  the  services  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
trajtion.  After  interviewing  both  parties  to  the  controversy  the 
suggestion  that  a  conference  be  held  was  acted  upon  and  the 
strike  was  settled  on  April  10  by  compromise,  which  included 
the  granting  of  the  increase  of  wages  asked  for  on  condition 
that  no  members  of  the  union  act  as  contracting  painters. 

New  York  City. 
Among  the  more  important  disputes  of  recent  occurrence  in 
New  York  City  are  the  following  four,  which  were  not  settled  at 
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this  writing.    Purfther  details  relating  to  them  will  be  printed 
in  the  Bulletin  for  September. 

PBNPING  DISPUTES. 

A  misunderstanding  between  rival  organizations  of  car- 
penters and  joiners  in  Manhattan  Borough  caused  a  strike  of 
large  proportions  in  May,  the  parties  to  the  controversy  being 
the  United  Brotherhood  on  one  side  and  the  Amalgamated 
Society  on  the  other.  Efforts  to  bring  these  two  associations 
into  harmonious  relationship  had  not  been  successful  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  and  it  then  looked  as  though  the  struggle  would 
continue  throughout  the  season. 

In  all  but  five  wood-working  establishments  in  Bronx  Borough 
there  was  a  lockout  on  April  26,  the  machine  operators,  who 
are  attached  to  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers, having  declined  to  submit  to  an  increase  of  their  labor 
hours  from  forty-four  to  fifty  per  week.  On  May  4  there  waa 
a  general  strike  of  carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  same  borough 
for  a  higher  rate  of  compensation,  f 4  per  day  being  asked  for, 
representing  an  increase  of  fifty  cents. 

The  controversy  which  developed  in  May  between  the  marine 
engineers  and  the  owners  of  steamboats  plying  in  New  York 
harbor,  as  the  result  of  the  demand  of  the  former  for  an  increase 
of  wages  and  regular  hours  of  employment,  is  now  being  adjudi^ 
cated  by  an  arbitration  committee.  On  June  15,  the  local  board 
of  steamboat  inspectors  revoked  the  license  of  Joseph  Cornell, 
one  of  the  striking  engineers,  on  the  ground  that  by  taking  part 
in  the  strike  he  had  violated  section  4449  of  the  revised  statutes 
of  the  United  Sta/tes,  which  says:  "If  any  licensed  engineer 
shall,  to  the  hindrance  of  commerce,  wrongfully  or  unreasonably 
refuse  to  serve  in  his  oflflcial  capacity  on  any  steamer  as  author- 
ized by  the  terms  of  his  certificate  of  license,  or  shall  fail  to 
deliver  to  the  applicant  for  such  service  at  the  time  of  such 
refusal,  if  the  same  shall  be  demanded,  a  statement  in  writing 
assigning  good  and  sufficient  reason  therefor,  ♦  ♦  ♦  his 
license  shall  be  revoked,  ♦  ♦  ♦  .»  The  decision  was  based  on 
the  decision  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  in  an  opinion  ren- 
dered June  6,  1893,  regarding  the  Mississippi  River  Pilots'  Asso- 
ciation. 
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A  demand  of  New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6  for  an 
advance  in  the  wages  of  its  members  who  are  employed  on  daily 
newspapers  is  being  considered  by  a  tribunal  consisting  of 
Bishop  Burgess,  Commissioner  Driscoll  of  the  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  President  Lynch  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union.    The  first  hearing  on  the  question  was  held  on  June  18th. 

BOILBR  MAKBRS  AND  IRON   SHIP  BUILDBRS.. 

On  March  9th  and  10th  a  general  strike  of  boiler  makers  and 
iron  ship  builders  employed  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  in 
Greater  New  York  involving  a  payroll  of  3,000  men  took  place. 
The  cause  of  the  general  strike  waa  largely  sympathetic,  owing 
to  the  failure  to  adjust  differences  between  the  firm  of  Townsend 
&  Downey  and  the  boiler  makers  employed  by  them,  who  had 
been  on  strike  since  January  26th  owing  to  their  refusal  to  work 
with  non-union  men  in  that  yard.  On  May  9th  the  Marine  Trades 
Council  ordered  a  general  strike  in  this  branch  of  the  industry 
in  all  of  the  plants  operated  by  members  of  the  New  York  Metal 
Trades  Association — ^about  forty  in  number — and  a  general 
strike  of  all  afQliated  trades  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  Town- 
send  &  Downey,  as  a  symjyathetic  strike  in  connection  with  the 
general  strike  in  that  yard.  The  general  direction  of  the  strike  for 
the  employees  was  vested  in  Mr.  F.  J.  McKay,  business  agent  for 
the  boiler  makers  and  iron  ship  builders  of  Greater  New  York. 
Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  visited  New  York  on  May  11th, 
and  on  that  day  and  the  day  following  had  conferences  with  Mr. 
McKay  and  also  Mr.  Hunter,  commissioner  for  the  New  York 
Metal  Trades  Association,  which  represents  the  employers. 
Both  parties  took  the  ground  at  that  time  that  the  other  had 
practically  forced  the  issue  of  the  strike.  It  appears  from  cor- 
respondenee  between  the  parties  (copies  of  which  were  submitted 
to  this  Department)  that  at  first  members  of  the  Association 
declined  to  treat  with  the  employees,  excepting  through  the 
Association,  and  that  while  it  was  apparently  the  intention  of 
both  organizations  to  appoint  committees  to  confer  on  the 
matters  in  dispute,  this  intention  was  not  understood  by  the 
Marine  Trades  Council  at  its  meeting  on  Monday,  March  9th, 
and  the  strike  was  declared.  After  the  general  smypafhetic 
strike  was  declared,  the  employers  refused  to  meet  or  treat  with 
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a  committee  of  employees  until  the  strike  should  be  declared  off. 
"  We  interfered,"  reported  Mr.  Lundrigan,  "  and,  I  believe,  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  up  the  misunderstanding  which  had  grown  out 
of  the  preliminary  correspondence.  This  no  doubt  tended  to 
bring  both  parties  together,  which  was  accomplished  May  14th 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Civic  Federation  and  others.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  Civic  Federation,  New  York 
City,  and  after  several  hours  of  conference  a  tentative  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  which  resulted  in  the  sympathetic  strike 
being  declared  off  pending  negotiations  for  settlement  of  the 
original  grievance  in  the  Townsend-Downey  Company's  plant  by 
local  arbitration." 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  strike,  there  was  a 
general  demand  for  increased  wages,  etc.,  put  forward  by  Dis- 
trict Lodge  No.  2,  of  the  Seaboard  (representing  local  lodges  Nos. 
16,  21,  33,  36,  45,  163,  171,  176,  200,  264,  307  and  313),  which  was 
contained  in  the  following  proposed  form  of  agreement  for  the 
year  beginning  May  1,  1903: 

Section  1.  That  eight  hours  shali  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  work 
outside  of  shop. 

§  2.  That  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  shop  work. 

§  3.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  work  Satur- 
days, except  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September,  when  half- 
holidays  will  be  in  effect 

§  4.  That  forty  cents  (40c.)  i)er  hour  be  the  minimum  rate  of  wages 
for  an  eight-hour  day  for  boiler  makers,  riveters,  chippers  and  calkers. 

§  5.  That  forty-five  cents  (45c.)  per  hour  be  the  minimum  rate  of  wages 
for  an  eight-hour  day  for  fltters-up. 

§  6.  That  thirty-flve  and  one-half  cents  (SoViC.)  per  hour  be  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages  for  a  nine-hour  day  for  boiler  makers,  riveters,  chippers 
and  calkers. 

§  7.  That  forty  cents  (40c.)  per  hour  be  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  for 
a  nine-hour  day  for  fltters-up. 

§  8.  That  forty-five  cents  (45c.)  per  hour  be  the  minimum  rate  of  wages 
for  a  nine-hour  day  for  flange  turners,  angle-iron  smiths  and  furnace  men. 

Overtime. — That  all  overtime  worked  inside  or  outside  of  shops  shall 
be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  two  and  one-half  (2V2)  hours  for  each  and  every 
hour  worked. 

§  0.  That  two  hours  for  one  be  demanded  for  every  hour  worked  during 
the  Saturday  half-holiday,  from  12  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

§  10.  That  employees  hired  at  or  sent  out  from  shops  to  jobs  shall 
receive  carfare  or  necessarj'  expenses  to  and  from  said  jobs. 

§  11.  None  but  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron 
Ship  Builders  of  America  to  be  employed. 
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N.  B. — In  the  erent  of  a  change  in  this  agreement  by  either  party,  three 
<3)  months'  notice  shall  be  given. 

Sympathetic  striltes  will  not  be  a  violation  of  this  contract. 

That  business  agents  shall  have  access  to  all  shops  and  Jobs  when 
necessary. 

That  all  overtime  be  abolished  as  much  as  possible. 

When  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the.  original  dispute 
were  re-opened  this  proposition  naturally  became  an  important 
factor  and  it  was»  mutually  agreed  that  the  arbitrators  selected 
should  incorporate  in  their  findings  a  decision  on  all  of  the  gen- 
eral conditions  to  govern  the  working  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  following  the  occupation  of  boiler  maker 
and  iron  ship  builder.  The  finding  of  the  conciliation  com- 
mittee, which  is  contained  in  the  following  working  agreement 
now  in  force,  assured  an  advance  in  wages  from  |2.80  to  93  per 
day  (instead  of  |3.20  as  demanded)  for  boiler  makers,  riveters, 
shippers  and  calkers,  and  a  five  per  cent  advance  for  flange 
turners,  angle  smiths,  etc.: 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  this  1st  day  of  May,  1903,  between 
the  New  York  Metal  Trades  Association,  represented  by  Wallace  Downey, 
N.  F*  Palmer,  Andrew  Fletcher,  Jr.,  Christopher  Cunningham  and  George 
Fox;  and  District  Lodge  No.  2  of  the  Seaboard  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America,  represented  by  T.  E. 
Foy,  W.  F.  Cochran,  J.  Kay,  J.  Woodside  and  T.  R.  Devlin  and  F.  J. 
McKay  and  D.  A.  Malloy. 

Witnesseth:  That  the  custom  prevailing  in  regard  to  hours  of  work  in 
the  several  plants  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  continued. 

That  boiler  makers,  riveters,  chippers  and  calkers  shall  receive  $3  per 
<iay,  and  flange  turners,  angle  smiths,  layers-out  and  fitters-up  shall  receive 
five  per  cent  advance. 

That  all  overtime  remain  as  at  present,  and  overtime  shall  be  dispensed 
"With  as  far  as  possible. 

Only  straight  time  will  be  allowed  for  time  worked  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, but  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday  afternoon  without  pay  may  be 
granted  by  arrangement  between  the  employer  and  workmen. 

When  any  workman  is  discharged  or  laid  off,  he  shall  be  paid  without 
unreasonable  delay. 

When  a  workman  leaves  the  service  of  an  employer  of  his  own  accord, 
he  will  receive  the  pay  due  him  at  the  next  regular  pay  day. 

There  shall  be  no  restriction  or  discrimination  on  the  part  of  workmen 
as  to  the  handling  of  any  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the 
work  upon  which  they  are  employed. 

There  shall  be  no  limitation  placed  upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  any  workman  during  working  hours. 

There  shall  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  machinery  or  tools,  or  as 
to  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  operation  of  the  same. 
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There  shall  be  no  restriction  "w^hatever  as  to  the  employment  of  foremen. 

There  shall  be  no  sympathe^;  strikes  called  on  account  of  trade 
disputes. 

No  person  other  than  those  authorized  by  the  employer  shall  interfere 
with  workmen  during  working  hours. 

The  employer  may  employ  or  discharge,  through  his  representative^ 
any  workman  as  he  may  see  fit,  but  no  workman  is  to  be  discriminated 
against  on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  labor  organization. 

Necessary  carfares  and  ferriages  shall  be  paid  to  workmen  when  they 
are  sent  from  plants  to  jobs. 

In  cases  where  misunderstandings  or  disputes  arise  between  the 
employer  and  workmen,  the  matter  in  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  without  strikes,  lockouts  or  the  stoppage  of  work  pending  the 
decision  of  the  arbitration. 

Each  member  of  the  New  York  Metal  Trades  Association  alfCected  by 
this  agreement  shall  be  held  individually  only  for  the  performance  of  the 
same,  and  his  or  its  violation  of  this  agreement  shall  subject  such  member 
to  expulsion  from  the  association. 

The  above  rules  and  regulations  to  continue  for  one  year  from  May  1^ 
1903. 

In  consideration  of  the  strike  at  the  yard  of  the  Townsend-Downey 
Shipbuilding  Company  being  declared  ot(  immediately,  this  company 
agrees  to  conform  to  the  hours  of  work  prevailing  in  other  yards  of  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Metal  Trades  Association. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  this  agreement  have  signed  the  same 
in  duplicate  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

New  York  Metal  Trades  Association — ^By  Wallace  Downey,  N.  F.  Palmer, 
Andrew  Fletcher,  Jr.,  Christopher  Cunningham,  George  Fox. 

District  Lodge  No.  2  of  the  Seaboard  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America — By  William  F.  Cochran, 
Thomas  R.  Foy,  James  Kay,  Thomas  Devlin,  James  Woodside,  Francis 
J.  McKay,  David  A.  Malloy. 

BUILDING    MATERIAL    AND    TRUCK   DRIVERS. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  2,400  members  of  the  Truck 
Drivers'  Protective  Union  of  Manhattan  Borough  began  a  strike 
for  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  reduction  of  labor  hours.  The 
dispute  affected  175  contracting  concerns.  Up  to  May  1  the 
rates  paid  were  |1.50,  |1.75  and  in  a  few  instances  |2  per  day, 
while  the  working  time  varied  from  12  to  14  hours  daily.  The 
truckmen  wanted  a  uniform  wage  of  f2.25  per  diem  and  a  10- 
hour  working  day.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  s-trike  had  been 
declared  it  was  decided  to  accept  a  compromise  as  to  hours,  the 
union  agreeing  with  53  establishments  having  1,000  employees 
to  make  the  working  day  11  hours,  and  th^  employers  guaranteed 
iJie  payment  of  f2.25  per  day.    The  1,400  dealers  in  the  employ 
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of  the  other  122  contractors  remained  idle  until  June  13,  when 
they  decided  to  return  to  work  pending  arbitration- 

On  the  first  of  May  the  Building  Material  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City,  which  includes  nearly  all  of  the  employ- 
ers in  the  business  of  supplying  and  delivering  building  mate- 
rial in  Greater  New  York,  locked  out  all  the  union  drivers  vi 
their  employ,  as  a  consequence  of  the  previous  presentation  of  a 
demand,  on  the  part  of  the  union,  for  a  new  schedule  of  working 
conditions,  including  a  request  that  only  members  of  the  union 
be  employed  as  drivers.  The  lockout  had  the  effect  of  suspend- 
ing virtually  all  building  operations  in  progress  at  the  time. 
With  the  information  now  at  hand  it  is  impossible  to  give  even 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  af  workmen  rendered 
idle  through  the  effect  of  the  lockout.  After  repeated  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Upited  Building  Trades 
Council  (with  which  .the  locked  out  union  was  affiliated)  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  this  lockout,  a  contention  developed 
in  the  Building  Trades  Council  itself  which  resulted  in  the  major 
portion  of  the  so-called  mechanical  trades  withdrawing  from  the 
council  and  instituting  a  separate  board,  which  excluded  the 
team  drivers  or  at  least  refused  to  support  the  objectionable 
features  of  their  demand,  i.  e.,  that  none  but  union  men  be 
employed.  The  lockout  terminated  June  13  by  the  union  with- 
drawing its  demands;  but  building  operations  were  not  resumed 
for  reasons  set  forth  below. 

GENERAL  BUILDING  TRADES. 

About  May  1st  a  general  stoppage  of  work  Occurred  in  the 
building  industry  in  Greater  New  York.  While  (there  were  many 
contributing  causes  in  the  nature  of  demands  for  new  working 
and  wage  schedules  in  several  trades,  some  of  which  had  caused 
partial  stoppages  of  work,  the  lockout  by  the  Material  Dealers' 
Association  of  their  teamsters  May  1  had  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  one  action  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  general  build- 
ing industry.  For  some  time  previous  to  the  general  stoppage 
of  building  operations  efforts  were  being  made  to  bring  about  a 
more  complete  organization  of  the  employers  in  the  general 
building  industry  and  to  amalgamate  into  one  organization  the 
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separate  organizations  already  existing.  This  was  practically 
accomplished  May  19,  and  on  June  3  the  newly  formed  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Building  Trades'  Employers'  Association 
promulgated  the  annexed  plan  of  arbitration,  and  at  the  same 
time  issued  a  formal  statement  understood  to  be  an  ultimatum^ 
that  no  dealings  would  be  held  henceforth  with  the  organized 
employees  in  the  various  building  trades,  except  on  the  basis  of 
this  plan,  and  that  building  operations  would  be  suspended  so 
far  as  the  association  was  concerned  until  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  membership  of  local  lodges  of  the  employees'  organiza- 
tions accepted  the  plan  submitted. 

It  having  appeared  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
that  little  or  no  progress  was  being  made  toward  a  settlement, 
Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  and  Assistant  I>eputy  Branift 
visited  New  York  June  16,  and,  proceeding  on  the  understand- 
ing that  no  conferences  were  being  held  by  the  parties  at  inter- 
est, undertook  to  arrange  for  a  conference  of  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  representative  bodies  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees. Propositions  were  made  to  the  two  separate  boards 
of  the  Duilding  Trades  Council  representing  the  organized  em- 
ployees that  committees  be  appointed  to  meet  a  committee  of 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  negotiations  and  discussing  ways  and  means  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  Both  employees'  trades  councils  agreed  to 
this  proposition,  whereupon  a  like  proposition  was  made  to  the 
representatives  of  the  employers'  association  by  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Lundrigan  in  an  interview  or  conference  between 
Messrs.  Lundrigan  and  Braniflf,  for  the  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration,  and  Messrs.  Otto  M.  Eidlitz  and  L.  K.  Prince, 
chairman  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association,  for  the  employers.  The  representatives 
of  the  employers  contended  that  acceptance  of  the  proposition 
was  unnecessary  for  the  reason  that  negotiations  were  being 
carried  on  and  satisfactory  progress  was  being  made  toward  a 
settlement  by  conference  between  the  separate  factors  of  their 
association  and  the  separate  local  unions  of  the  employees,  and 
that  it  was  unacceptable  for  the  reason  that,  as  they  contended, 
it  would  involve  formal  recognition  of  the  "  walking  delegates '' 
which  they  at  that  time  absolutely  refused  to  do. 
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At  the  time  of  going  to  press  this  strike  or  lockout  is  still  on 
and  further  report  will  necessarily  be  deferred  to  the  September 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION  OP  NEW 
YORK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Building  Trades  Employ- 
ers Association,  held  at  1123  Broadway,  New  York,  Wednesday,  June  3, 
1903,  the  accompanying  plan  of  arbitration  for  securing  industrial  peace 
was  unanimously  adopted.  We  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  same  and 
would  ask  that  you  present  it  to  your  union  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. When  yon  have  done  so,  please  communicate  the  result  to  our 
secretary,  Mr.  William  K.  Fertig,  at  1123  Broadway. 

PLAN  OP  ARBITRATION. 

In  general  the  employers  and  employees  of  each  trade  are  organized.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  mechanics  of  the  trade  and  those  helpers'  orgaiiizations  from  which 
the  mechanics  of  that  trade  are  largely  derived.  ' 

When  the  employers  have  an  agreement  with  their  employees,  they  shall  have  a  trade 
arhitration  board  where  all  difficulties  of  that  trade  can  be  discussed  and  adjusted;  but 
in  addition  there  shall  be  a  higher  court  or  general  arbitration  board  for  the  settlement 
of  all  disputes  between  employers  and  employees,  or  any  question  of  mutual  interest. 

FORMATION  OF  THB  OENEKAL.  ARBITRATION  BOARD. 

Each  association  renresented  in  the  Building .  Trades  Employers'  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York  shall  elect  two  arbitrators  who  shall  serve  for  not  less  than  six 
months. 

Each  union,  the  employers  of  which  are  represented  in  the  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association,  shall  elect  two  arbitrators  who  shall  serve  for  not  less  than  six  months, 
and  who  shall  be  in  the  employment  of  a  member  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association  at  the  time  of  their  election. 

The  arbitrators  from  the  unions  shall  not  be  business  agents  or  members  of  any 
central  board  of  employees. 

From  this  body  of  general  arbitrators  not  less  than  four,  two  from  the  Employers' 
Association  and  two  from  the  Employees'  Unions  shall  constitute  a  court  of  appeals. 
They  shall  meet  within  forty-eight  hours  when  notified  so  to  do  by  the  general  secretary. 

The  arbitrators  from  the  unions  are  guaranteed  re-employment  by  their  firm  or 
corporation  when  the  special  case  on  which  they  have  served  has  been  disposed  of. 

The  unions  as  a  whole  or  as  a  single  union  shall  not  order  any  strike  against  a 
member  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  collectively  or  individually,  nor 
shall  any  number  of  union  men  leave  the  works  of  a  member  of  the  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association,  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association  lock  out  his  employees  before  the  matter  in  dispute  has  been  brought 
before  the  general  arbitration  board  for  settlement. 

In  those  trades  which  have  trade  arbitration  boards  any  difficulty  between  employer 
and  employee  shall  be  adjusted  in  the  arbitration  board  of  that  trade,  if  possible.  In 
case,  however,  of  continued  disagreement  the  matter  in  dispute  must  be  referred  to  the 
general  arbitration  board  before  a  strike  or  lockout  Is  resorted  to. 

Complaints  shall  be  first  addressed  to  the  general  secretary  of  the  arbitration  board 
who  shall  be  a  paid  employee  and  by  him  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
general  arbitration  board  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employees, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  at  once  to  organize  a  special  arbitration  board  to  decide  the 
point  at  issue. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  union  or  member  of  the  employes'  association  to 
select  from  all  the  general  arbitrators  the  individuals  they  desire  to  act  for  them;  but 
no  general  arbitrator  can  act  when  the  dispute  is  occurring  in  the  trade  which  he 
represents. 
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The  general  arbitrators  must  be  given  power  by  the  interest  they  are  acting  for. 

Arbitration  papers  are  to  be  drawn  up  stating  specifically  the  matter  in  dispute,  and 
that  both  sides  agree  to  abide  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  board  or  the  decision 
of  an  umpire.    The  umpire  must  be  selected  before  the  case  is  opened. 

These  papers  must  be  properly  signed  and  sealed  by  the  members  of  the  board,  each 
side  receiving  its  copy.  Then  after  a  careful  hearing  of  the  case  stenographically 
reported  the  verdict  obtained  by  a  majority  vote  or  decision  of  the  umpire  shall  be 
final  and  binding. 

After  a  few  trials,  precedents  will  be  established,  which  can  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  either  side  in  subsequent  trials,  and  can  be  quoted  as  in  our  courts  of  law. 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  BUILDING 

TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  Chairman. 
Mason  Buildebs'  Association, 
Chas.  T.  Wills, 
Andrew  J.  RoUnson, 
L.  J.  Morton, 
Hoisting  Association, 

John  H.  Edelmeyer, 
John  J.  Buckley, 
Alphonzo  E.  Pelham. 
Mabble  Inbustby  Employebs'  Association, 

Edward  B.  Tompkins, 
John  Eisele, 
John  H.  Shipway. 
Electbical  Contbactobs'  Association, 
E.  S.  Keefer, 
J.  R.  Strong, 
J.  G.  Hatzel. 
WiBE  Wobk  Manufactubebs  of  New  Yobk. 

E.  S.  Howard, 
James  Hopkins, 
Chas.  Herson. 
Employees'  Association  of  Abchitectubal  Ibon  Wobkebs, 

R.  T.  McMurray, 
Andrew  N.  Petersen, 
Armand  Busee. 
House  Movebs  and  Shobebs'  Association, 

Alfred  J.  Goodwin, 
Thos.  P.  Galllgan, 
David  P.  Ganavan. 
Masteb  League  Cement  Wobkebs, 
Howard  Wood, 
R.  H.  Jaffray, 
L.  G.  Meyer. 
Obnamental  Bbonze  and  Ibon  Mastebs, 

A.  S.  Ritchey, 
Joseph  Mitchell, 
Francis  D.  Jacksoa 
Association  of  Intebiob  Decobatobs  and  Cabinet  Makebs, 

Wm.  Baumgarten, 
Albert  L.  Worms, 
Bond  Thomas. 
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The  Parquet  FloobiVg  Association, 

R.  D.  Hamilton, 
G.  M.  Buttle, 
Wm.  G.  Reid. 
Emplotebs'    Association    of    Roofers    and    Sheet    Metal 
Workers  of  Greater  New  Tore  and  Adjacent  Cities, 

Jacob  Ringle, 
M.  F.  Westergren, 
£.  V.  Scheak. 
Manufacturers  Woodworkers'  Association, 

D.  W.  O'Neill, 
C.  P.  Miller, 
G.  H.  Gerard. 
Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Covered  Doors 
and  Windows, 

John  W.  Rapp, 
C.  G.  Norman, 

A.  J.  Ellis. 
BlASON  Contractors'  Association, 

Ely  Greenblatt, 
John  J.  He&rn, 
Julius  Muller. 
Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Absociation, 

George  A.  Suter, 
Enoch  Rutzler, 
Chas.  A.  Geoghegan. 
Stone  Mason  Contractors'  Association, 

T.  P.  Kennedy, 
Joseph  Spota, 
N.  Conforti. 
Tile,  Grate  and  Mantel  Association, 

B.  D.  Traitel, 
Elmer  Alexander, 
Joseph  W.  Lantry. 

Composition  Roofers  and  Waterproofers  Eicployers'  Asso- 
ciation, . 

Fred  B.  Tuttle, 
L.  W.  Harington, 
Fred  L.  Kane. 
Iron  League, 
J.  M.  Cornell, 
W.  A.  Garrigues, 
John  Cooper. 
Employing  Plasterers'  Association, 

John  J.  Roberts, 
James  Thomson, 
H.  W.  Miller. 
Master  Carpenters'  Association, 

John  I.  Downey, 
Lewis  Harding, 
Edward  L.  Grldley. 
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'  Mosaic  Employers'  Association, 
Lincoln  Poirce. 
E.  Si)encer  Hall, 
Chas.  J.  Kelly. 
Lighting  Fixtures  Association, 

Edw.  A.  McCoy, 
V.  F.  Von  Lossb^rg. 
G.  B.  Coggeshall. 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  City  of  New 
York, 

Frank  WilUame,  Sr., 
John  Beat  tie, 
H.  D.  Moeller. 
Employing  Metal,  Furring  and  Lathers'  Association, 

George  S.  Holmes, 
E.  Edward  Escher, 
C.  A.  Burr. 
New  York  League  of  Heat  and  Cold  Insulation, 

Thomas  J.  Lymau, 
Thomas  M.  Valleau, 
Robert  A.  Keasby. 

CLOTH  HAT  AXD  CAP  MAKERS. 

In  February  the  unions  of  cloth  hat  and  cap  makers — com- 
prising blockers,  cutters,  lining  makers,  operators  and  packers — 
took  steps  to  secure  an  increase  in  wages.  There  are  eighty-five 
manufacturers  engaged  in  this  line  of  business  in  the  greater 
city,  and  the  organizations  planned  at  first  to  endeavor  to  induce 
the  leading  houses  to  concede  their  demands.  At  the  very  out- 
set a  strike  was  ordered  in  one  of  these  establishments  owing 
to  its  refusal  to  be  governed  by  the  new^  schedules.  This  rupture 
brought  about  a  conflict  in  the  other  large  shops,  the  proprietors 
of  which  locked  out  their  cutters,  lining  makers  and  packers, 
and  that  action  precipitated  a  strike  of  the  blockers  and  oper- 
ators. Altogether  1,009  workpeople,  fifty-three  of  whom  were 
w^omen,  were  involved  in  the  controversy,  which  lasted  thirty- 
three  days,  and  resulted  in  an  increase  of  12^  per  cent  in  the 
wages  of  the  various  grades  of  employees  in  the  establishments 
affected.  A  general  movement  for  the  enforcement  of  the  wage 
scales  of  the  different  branches  was  then  inaugurated  in  the 
remaining  factories,  in  which  891  workers  w^ere  employed,  and 
in  nearly  every  instance  the  unions  were  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  advance  the  rates  of  pay — the  average  increase  ia 
these  smaller  places  amounting  to  25  per  cent. 
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clothing  cutters  and  trimmers. 

Upon  the  advent  of  spring  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Cutters 
and  Trimmers  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  submitted  to  the  Cloth- 
ing Trade  Association,  comprising  forty-five  large  manufacturing 
concerns,  a  revised  scale  of  working  hours,  affecting  all  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  and  of  wages  for  two  of  thie  minor  grades  of 
workers — lining  cutters  and  examiners.  For  the  former  f  17  per 
week  was  demanded  and  for  the  latter  f  16,  being  a  weekly  ad- 
vance of  |2  in  each  calling.  Fifty-two  hours  constituted  a 
week's  work  and  it  was  purposed  to  reduce  the  working  time  to 
forty-eight  hours.  Committees  from  the  two  organizations  dis- 
cussed the  proposed  changes  for  a  period  covering  six  weeks 
without  coming  to  a  definite  understanding.  When  the  union 
found  that  the  negotiations  were  fruitless  it  concluded  to  with- 
draw from  the  conference  and  appeal  direct  to  the  700  individual 
clothing  manufacturers  in  the  city  and  contiguous  territory. 
Copies  of  the  following  circular  letter  were  therefore  sent  to 
them  on  May  19th: 

"The  tendency  in  all  trades  being  toward  the  shortening  of  the  work- 
day to  eight  hours,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion, the  clothing  cutters  of  the  United  States,  acting  in  harmony  with 
that  movement,  made  known  to  the  manufacturers  some  years  ago  their 
intention  to  gradually  decrease  the  hours  of  labor  to  what  is  now  re- 
garded as  the  normal  working  time.  As  a  result,  the  cutting  trade  in 
the  large  competing  cities  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee- 
is  now  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  and  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  fifty  hours 
were  granted  by  the  firms  in  March,  contingent  upon  the  work-day  being 
reduced  to  eight  hours,  should  such  a  reduction  be  secured  in  New  York. 

"  In  other  clothing  cities  in  the  State  the  cutters'  unions  have  resolved 
to  request  a  reduction  of  the  work-day  to  eight  hours  in  the  event  of  a 
similar  concession  being  made  here,  and  many  of  the  manufacturers  in 
said  cities  have  announced  their  willingness  to  comply  with  the  request. 

"Although  this  is  by  far  the  largest  clothing  center,  it  has  lagged 
behind  almost  all  the  others  in  this  movement  and  believing  that  the 
time  is  opportune  for  the  shorter  work-day,  and  that  it  is  warranted  by 
the  condition  of  business,  the  Amalgamated  Associating  of  Clothing  Cut- 
ters and  Trimmers  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  most  resi)ectfully  requests 
that  on  and  after  June  1st  of  this  year  the  hours  of  labor  be  reduced  to 
forty-eight  per  week,  the  week  to  end  Saturday  at  12  o'clock  with  the 
present  conditions.  Further,  that- the  wages  paid  to  lining  cutters  and 
examiners  are  deemed  insufficient  and  out  of  proiwrtiou  to  the  wages 
received  by  the  cutters,  it  was  resolved  in  addition  that  the  minimum 
scale  for  lining  cutters  be  .^17  and  examiners  $10  per  week." 

Favorable  responses  were  received  by  the  union  from  a  num- 
ber of  firms,  and  the  Clothing  Trades  Association  thereupon 
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held  a  meeting  and  adapted  resolutions  proposing  a  compromise 
by  granting  the  request  for  a  reduction  of  hours  to  forty-eight 
per  week,  wages  to  remain  stationary,  with  the  exception  that 
the  policy  of  paying  the  men  for  lost  time  on  legal  holidays, 
which  rule  had  been  in  vogue  for  some  years,  should  be  aband- 
oned. A  plan  for  the  settlement  of  grievances'  (including  pos- 
sible complaints  of  employers  as  to  restriction  of  output) 
through  conciliatory  methods  was  al»o  outlined  in  the  resolve. 
The  union  not  only  accepted  the  above  offer,  which  affected  more 
than  2,000  members  in  Greater  New  York,  but  it  also  waived  its 
demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  for  lining  cutters  and  exam- 
iners, and  so  notified  the  manufacturers*  association  on  June 
4th.    The  resolutions  referred  to  follow: 

**  Resolved,  That  the  cessation  of  work  on  Saturdays  at  12  noon  in  the 
cutting,  clothing,  examining  and  trimming  rooms  of  members  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year,  and  that  the  total  working  hours  for  the  week 
shall  be  48,  with  no  change  in  pay,  from  June  9,  1903,  until  further  notice, 
with  no  pay  on  dajrs  when  no  work  is  done. 

**  Resolved,  That  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Clothing  Trade  Association 
and  the  Cutters*  Union  shall  pass  upon  any  compladnts  that  are  made  by 
our  members  of  restriction  of  output  in  their  shops;  it  being  the  under- 
standing that  men  should  do  their  best  with  due  regard  to  their  health 
in  every  case,  and  be  paid  accordingly.  The  decision  of  such  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  be  considered  binding  on  all  parties. 

"  Resolved,  That  if  at  any  time  there  be  a  grievance  in  the  shop  of  any 
member  of  the  Clothing  Trade  Association  it  shall  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  said  association,  and  if  not  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
be  referred  to  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  for  settlement,  and  that  all 
differences  between  this  association  or  any  member  thereof  and  the  Cut- 
ters* Union  shall  be  settled  in  like  manner." 

ELEVATED  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES. 

For  some  time  previous  to  April  16th  general  dissatisfaction 
appeared  to  exist  among  all  classes  of  employees  on  the  elevated 
railroad  system,  except  the  motormen,  engineers  and  firemen, 
who  some  time  previous  had  perfected  a  satisfactory  schedule.* 
This  feeling  crystallized  when  practically  all  of  said  employees 
formed  a  local  organization  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  Railroad  Employees,  A.  F.  of  L.  Inasmuch  as  this  prop- 
erty was  to  change  management  on  April  1  negotiations  were 
deferred  until  then,  when  the  property  became  known  as  the 
Inter  Borough  Railway  Company.    The  employees  in  the  mean- 
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time  having  prepared  a  schedule  of  requests  or  demands 
promptly  presented  them  to  the  new  management,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  management  promulgated  a  new  wage  schedule 
which  carried  with  it  a  slight  increase  varying  from  five  to 
tweaty  cgnts  per  day.  After  several  conferences  and  much  dis- 
cussion the  employees  decided  not  to  accept  the  offered  increase 
unless  a  nine-hour  day  was  granted.  This  was  refused  and  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  union  was  called  for  April  16th  at  which 
time  the  men  voted  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  strike 
should  be  ordered  to  enforce  their  demands,  one  of  which — the 
nine-hour  day — was  made  practically  an  ultimatum.  An  over- 
whelming majority  voted  to  strike  and,  inasmuch  as  this  vote 
must  be  approved  of  by  the  executive  board  of  the  international 
organization,  efforts  were  made  by  President  Mahon,  the  Civic 
Federation,  and  Mr.  Lundrigan  of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  to  re-open  negotiations.  It  was  found  that  the 
way  for  this  was  paved  by  Superintendent  Bryan  having"  con- 
ceded several  other  requests  and  demands  not  provided  for  in 
the  original  schedule  granted  by  the  employers.  A  conference 
was  held  between  Superintendent  Bryan  and  Mr.  John  D.  Mc- 
Donald for  the  employers  and  President  Mahon  and  the  local 
committ^  for  the  union  on  April  17th,  which  resulted  in  a  com- 
promise granting  practically  all  of  the  demands  of  the  men 
excepting  the  nine-hour  day.  A  special  meeting  of  the  union 
was  called  and  the  new  agreement  ratified  Monday  evening, 
April  20th,  and  the  former  vote  to  strike  rescinded. 

EXCAVATORS  AND  ROCKMBN. 

Among  the  important  evemts  that  have  transpired  in  the 
industrial  movement  this  year  was  the  general  strike  of  excava- 
tors and  rockmen  in  New  York  Oity  on  May  1st.  Work  on  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  enterprises  was  seriously  impeded  if  not 
entirely  stopped,  and  not  until  after  the  13th  of  June,  on  which 
date  the  dispute  was  declared  off,  were  contractors  in  a  position 
to  resume  their  operations  with  a  full  quota  of  this  class  of 
laborers. 

On  December  24, 1902,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  the  nucleus  of  two  organizations  of  these 
workers — one  being  known   as   Excavators'   Union  No.  10,630, 
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while  the  other  was  called  Rockmen's  Union  No.  10,631.  These 
associations,  which  were  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
Italians,  grew  so  rapidly  in  membership  that,  to  properly  guide 
their  actions,  the  leaders  found  it  necessary  to  subdivide  them 
into  ten  branches,  located  at  various  points  in  the  city,  but  all 
were  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  official  staffs  of 
the  two  general  bodies.  Delega/tes  were  chosen  to  represent 
them  in  the  Central  Federated  Union  of  Manhattan  Borough. 
Having  been  admitted  to  that  organization,  the  unions  became 
possessed  of  a  prestige  that  they  could  not  possibly  have 
attained  by  standing  alone,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
■entitled  to  share  in  any  benefits  that  this  combination  of  unions 
might  insure  to  those  who  afliliated  with  it.  By  thus  fortifying 
themselves  the  excavators  and  rockmen  felt  that  they  were 
powerful  enough  to  bring  about  a  betterment  of  their  economic 
<;ondition,  so  in  February  of  this  year  they  determined  to  formu- 
late a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  reduction  of  labor 
hours.  The  excavating  laborers  decided  to  ask  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  |2  per  day.  At  that  time  the  rates  were  as  low  as  |1.25, 
with  f  2  as  the  maximum.  The  rockmen  proposed  an  advance  to 
#2.50  per  day,  |1.75  then  being  the  lowest,  while  |2  was  the  high- 
est daily  rate.  In  both  occupations  the  working  time  varied 
form  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  and  it  was  decided  to  make  an 
effort  to  secure  a  uniform  day  of  eight  hours.  The  Central 
Federated  Union  having  indorsed  the  schedule,  notices  of  their 
desires  were  sent  by  the  unions  to  the  250  contractors  who  em- 
ployed labor  of  this  kind,  and  seven  of  these  agreed  to  the  new 
plan,  the  acceptance  of  which  affected  800  men.  The  other  con- 
tractors either  ignored  the  demands  or  refused  to  acquiesce  in 
them,  and  it  was  charged  that  among  those  who  had  not 
acknowledged  receipt  of  the  communication  from  the  unions 
were  the  sub-contractors  on  the  Rapid  Transit  railroad  construc- 
tion. Such  was  the  situation  on  May  1st,  the  date  on  which  the 
strike  was  ordered,  when  3,000  rockmen  and  19,000  excavators — 
not  all,  however,  being  members  of  the  union  then,  yet  they  were 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims  aud  objects — ceased  work  with  the 
intention  of  enforcing  their  terms. 

A  phase  of  the  dispute  that  excited  public  interest  and  discus- 
sion was  the  position  assumed  by  the  unions  regarding  the  4,000 
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strikers  who  had  been  employed  on  the  Rapid  Transit  sabwaj.  It 
-appears  that  on  June  4, 1901,  a  biennial*  agreement  was  entered 
into  by  committees  from  the  Sub-Contractors'  Association 
and  the  Central  Federate^  Union,  and  subsequently  ratified  by 
those  organizations,  providing  for  the  employment  of  organized 
iabor,  the  payment  of  union  wages,  and  the  arbitration  of  any 
.grievances  that  might  arise  between  the  employers  and  the  men 
-engaged  in  the  twenty-six  trades  enumerated  in  the  compact. 
•One  of  the  clauses  of  that  agreemenit  provides  that  its  require- 
ments "  shall  only  apply  to  the  members  of  the  trades  whose 
unions  are  represented  in  the  Central  Federated  Union,"  and 
that  "  wages  for  trades  not  therein  specified  (which  may  be 
admitted  by  mutual  agreement  hereafter  to  the  benefits  of  this 
-agreement)  shall  be  settled  between  the  two  committees  or  by 
arbitration."  Under  this  provision  the  Rapid  Transit  commit- 
tee of  the  Central  Federated  Union  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  Conferences  were 
held  with  the  like  committee  from  the  Sub-Contractors'  Associa- 
i;ion,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  striking  employees  on 
the  tunnel  construction  should  be  advised  to  return  to  work 
pending  the  arbitration  of  their  demands.  This  proposition  was 
approved  by  the  leading  officials  of  the  aggrieved  unions,  but 
when  it  was  submitted  to  the  latter  at  their  meetings  the  mem- 
-bers  promptly  rejected  it  on  the  ground  that  assurances  were 
not  given  that  their  condition  would  be  improved  if  they  went 
back  to  their  employment.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  this 
action  would  end  negotiations  with  the  sub-contractors,  but  the 
central  association's  committee,  believing  that  the  workers  were 
laboring  under  a  misapprehension,  deemed  it  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  make  a  second  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement.  Consequently 
another  conference  was  arranged  with  the  sub-contractors'  com- 
mittee, resulting  in  a  decision  to  resubmit  the  matter  to  the 
unions  with  a  recommendation  that  work  be  resumed  during  the 
progress  of  proceedings  before  the  arbitration  board,  the  em- 
ployers agreeing  in  the  meanwhile  not  to  engage  non-union  help 
unless  an  adverse  vote  were  taken  on  the  question  by  the  strik- 
ing excavators  and  rockmen.  Before  reporting  to  the  unions 
what  it  had  done  the  committee  invited  seventy-five  of  the  more 
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intelligent  and  thoughtful  members  of  the  ten  branches  ta 
assemble  with  it  to  thoroughly  discuss  the  subject,  with  a  view 
to  presenting  the  logical  side  of  the  issue  to  the  membership 
and  to  endeavor  to  impress  them  with  the  necessity  of  adopting^ 
the  suggestions  of  the  committee,  inasmuch  as  not  only  was  the 
Central  Federated  Union  pledged  to  the  tenets  of  arbitration,, 
but  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  whose  charters  they 
held,  bound  them  by  its  laws  to  that  principle.  This  mode  of 
procedure  received  the  sanction  of  the  seventy-five  men.  In  due 
time  they  went  to  their  various  district  meetings  and  fervently 
appealed  to  the  members  to  ratify  the  proposal  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  notwithstanding  this  plea  for  peace,  the  unions  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  again  refused  to  be  governed  by  the 
action  of  their  representatives.  Thus  did  the  arbitration  plan 
oome  to  naught  and  the  strike  continued.  In  justification  of 
this  attitude  it  was  pointed  out  by  one  who  had  assisted  in  the 
efforts  to  adjust  the  trouble  that  as  these  unfortunate  Italians 
were  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  our  country,  they 
viewed  everbody  with  suspicion  and  even  distrusted  their  own 
countrymen  who  had  been  foremost  in  advocating  their  cause. 
It  was  also  set  forth  that  this  hard-working,  unlettered  mass 
for  years  had  been  imposed  upon  by  unscrupulous  contractors 
and  padrones;  their  wages  were  low,  they  suffered  numerous 
indignities,  and  their  lot  in  life  was  anything  but  pleasant,  so 
therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that  they  had  misunderstood  the 
situation  and  declined  to  have  their  wrongs  redressed  through 
the  conciliatory  measures  suggested  by  the  Central  Federated 
Union  committee. 

•After  the  rejection  of  the  arbitration  plan  by  the  unions  the 
subway  contractors  began  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers,  and 
early  in  June  they  reported  that  3,000  unskilled  workers  had 
been  given  employment.  On  other  large  undertakings,  such  as 
sewer  construction,  street  improvements  and  railroad  work,  very 
little  headway  was  made  in  hiring  laborers  until  June  13th,  when 
the  strike  came  to  a  close  and  the  men  returned  to  work  under 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the  contro- 
versy. By  June  19th  there  was  a  full  complement  of  excavators 
and  rockmen  at  work  on  the  rapid  transit  tunnel,  many  of  the 
old  employees  having  been  re-engaged. 
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It  is  pertinent  to  remark  here  that  during  the  pendency  af 
the  dispute  an  official  of  the  Department  of  Labor  waited  upon 
the  Rapid  Transit's  chief  contractor  and  his  representative  in 
quest  of  data  concerning  the  strike  on  that  construction,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  interview  the  official  was  requested  to  make 
mention  of  the  fact  that  since  the  agreement  went  into  force 
two  years  ago  all  the  trades  that  are  parties  thereto  have  re- 
mained at  work  whenever  there  was  employment  for  them;  that 
they  have  not  violated  any  provision  of  the  covenant,  nor  have 
they  evinced  a  disposition  to  break  faith  with  the  sub-contract- 
ors. This  month  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  agreement,  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  relating  to  the  wages  of  pipe  calkers  and 
tappers  and  house  shorers  and  movers,  who  have  asked  for  an 
increase  of  pay.  That  question  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  joint 
committee  and  will  be  adjusted  in  July  in  a  manner  that  it  is 
expected  will  prove  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  In  the  mean- 
while the  rates  provided  for  those  trades  in  the  original  agree- 
ment will  prevail. 

QORSSSHOBRS    (BIANHATTAN  BOROUOH). 

Journeymen  Horseshoers'  Union  No.  1  inaugurated  a  general 
strike  on  December  8,  1902,  in  establishments  that  had  declined 
to  concede  its  demands  for  increased  wages  and  to  allow  the 
.union  stamp  or  label  to  be  impressed  upon  horseshoes  used  in 
those  shops.  An  advance  of  fifty  cents  per  day  was  asked  for 
each  of  the  two  classe®  of  workers  engaged  at  the  trade — that 
is  to  say,  men  at  the  fire  to  receive  ^  daily,  and  those  on  the 
floor  13.50.  Eighty-four  concerns,  having  339  horseshoers  in 
their  service,  granted  the  union's  terms  on  or  before  the  above 
date,  but  in  139  other  shops,  wherein  461  journeymen  were  em- 
ployed, there  was  a  cessation  of  labor  owing  to  non-compliance 
with  the  demands.  Forty-three  of  these  latter  firms,  after  their 
175  employees  had  been  out  for  periods  varying  from  a  few  days 
to  three  months,  acceded  to  the  new  rules,  but  ninety-six  em- 
ployers, whose  286  men  had  struck,  declined  to  yield.  Nearly 
all  the  concerns  that  took  this  stand  are  affiliated  with  the 
Master  Horseshoers*  Association,  an  incorporated  body,  which 
announced  that,  while  its  members  were  willing  to  raise  the 
rates  of  pay,  they  would  not  under  any  circumstances  consent 
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to  use  the  union  device.  This  objection  evidently  arose  from 
the  fact  that  several  years  ago  the  employers'  organization 
adopted  a  stamp  or  trade-mark,  which  it  required  its  members  to 
affix  to  horseshoes  fitted  in  their  shops,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
the  union,  by  ordering  the  strike,  purposed  to  impair,  diminish 
or  destroy  the  value  of  such  stamp.  This  was  denied  by  the 
workmen's  association,  which  asserted  that  it  would  gladly  per- 
mit its  members  to  handle  these  products  provided  the  employers 
would  in  turn  recognize  the  label  of  the  union,  it  being  con- 
tended by  the  latter  that  it  was  only  through  such  arrangement 
that  the  interests  of  the  journeymen  could  be  fully  protected. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  dispute  the  Maitter  Horseshoers'  As- 
sociation applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  injunction  re- 
straining President  James  Quinlivan  and  the  other  members  of 
the  union  in  any  manner  "  from  interfering  with  the  objects  and 
business  of  the  plaintiff  and  its  members  by  resorting  to  any 
species  of  threats,  intimidation,  force  or  fraud  upon  plaintiff's 
members,  or  upon  any  employees  or  customer  of  any  member  of 
the  plaintiff."  Upon  the  return  of  the  order  to  show  cause 
Justice  Truax  refused  to  continue  the  injunction  and  vacated  the 
one  that  had  been  granted  pending  the  proceedings  to  show 
cause,  upon  the  ground  that  as  it  was  not  proper  to  grant  an 
injunction  in  the  case  of  the  National  Protective  Association  vs. 
Gumming  (170  N.  Y.,  315,  Bulletin,  1902,  p.  133)  it  would  not 
be  proper  in  this  case.  The  plaintiff  appealed  from  this  judg- 
ment and  late  in  May  the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department, 
handed  down  a  decision,  prepared  by  Justice  McLaughlin  and 
concurred  in  by  Justices  O'Brien  and  Laughlin,  reversing  the 
order  appealed  from  and  continuing  the  injunction  during  the 
pending  of  an  action  against  the  defendants.  The  Court  held 
that  the  principle  announced  in  the  Gumming  case  had  no  ap- 
plication whatever  to  the  facts  presented.  "There  the  issues 
involved,"  wrote  the  Justice  in  the  prevailing  opinion,  "were 
whether  one  labor  organization  had  the  right  to  refuse  to  permit 
its  members  to  work  with  fellow-servants  who  were  members  of 
a  rival  organization,  while  here  the  real  issue  is  whether  the 
defendant,  because  the  plaintiff  will  not  accede  to  its  demands, 
has  the  right  to  resort  to  physical  force  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  plaintiff  by  impairing  its  membership  and  injur- 
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ing  it  in  its  property  rights.  *  *  *  It  is  no  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  contention  that  it  has  a  right  to  maintain  the  action 
to  say  that  each  member  of  its  association  could  maintain  an 
action  in  his  own  behalf  to  recover  the  damages  which  have  been 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  members  of  the  defendant,  or  to  enjoin 
defendants  from  participating  in  such  acts  of  violence  by  advis- 
ing or  approving  what  its  members  are  doing.  The  plaintiff  has 
been  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  as  such 
bar  rights  in  the  nature  of  property  which  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Court.  It  has  a  right  to  exist,  and  when  it» 
destruction  i«  sought  by  unlawful  means,  no  matter  in  what  way 
or  by  what  methods,  it  has  sufficient  standing  in  an  action 
brought  to  prevent  that  result  to  enable  a  court  of  equity  to 
exercise  the  powers  which  it  possesses.  The  defendant  has  no 
right,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  acting  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  or  through  its  individual  members, to  resort  to  physical 
force  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  its  alleged  rights.  This,  as 
I  read  the  complaint,  is  precisely  what  it  is  doing,  and  it  should 
be  enjoyed  until  the  action  has  been  tried." 

An  opposite  view  was  taken  by  Justice  Ingraham — who  wrote 
the  dissenting  opinion,  which  had  the  concurrence  of  Presiding 
Justice  Van  Brunt — as  to  the  right  of  the  Master  Horseshoers^ 
Association  to  maintain  the  action,  it  being  held  that  the  plain- 
tiff, as  a  membership  corporation,  has  a  personality  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  its  individual  members.     He  says — 

•*  The  strike  was  not  against  the  plaintiff  corporation.  Certain  em- 
ployees of  members  of  the  plaintiff  corporation  had  struck  and  refused  to 
continue  to  work  for  their  employers  unless  their  demands  were  acceded 
to;  and  to  enforce  that  demand  violence  was  resorted  to,  which  was 
clearly  illegal,  but  the  injury  that  resulted  was  injury  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  plaintiff  corporation,  and  not  to  the  corporation  itself. 
There  was  no  demand  that  the  defendant's  employers  should  withdraw 
from  the  corporation,  and  nothing  that  could  possibly  affect  tlie  plaintiff's 
property.  The  right  to  use  its  stamp  or  trade-mark  not  being  involved, 
and  the  plaintiff  corporation  having  no  authority  to  commence  an  action 
to  protect  its  members,  I  can  see  no  ground  upon  which  this  action  can 
be  maintained.  The  injury  that  was  sustained  by  the  unlawful  acts  of 
the  defendants  affected  the  individual  members  of  the  plaintiff  corpora- 
tion. If  there  had  been  a  trespass  upon  the  individual  property  of  a 
member  of  the  plaintiff  corporation  which  had  caused  injury,  that  indi- 
vidual could  maintain  action  against  the  wrongdoer,  or  if  the  property 
of  an  indiv^idnal  member  of  the  plaintiff  corporation  had  been  converted, 
Buch  individual  member  could  have  maintained  an  action  for  such  con- 
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version;  but  it  could  hardly  be  claimed  In  such  a  case  that  the  plain tlflP 
corporation  could  recover  for  the  damages  sustained  by  such  unlawful 
acts  affecting  its  lindividual  members.  ♦  ♦  ♦  '  I  can  find  no  evidence  In 
the  record  that  the  members  of  the  defendant  association  Interfered  In 
any  way  with  the  plaintiff  corporation  or  affected  Its  property  rights  or 
interests  which  would  Justify  the  corporation  in  maintaining  an  action, 
either  to  recover  damages  for  the  unlawful  acts  complained  of,  or  to 
restrain  the  continuance  of  such  unlawful  acts." 

Ogdensburg  Longshoremen. 

On  May  11th  the  Department  of  Labor  received  a  request  from 
the  secretary  of  the  local  lodge  of  longshoremen  at  Ogdensburg 
to  send  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion to  that  city,  in  connection  with  the  expected  visit  of  Inter- 
national President  Daniel  J.  Keefe.  In  response  to  this  request 
Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  arrived  at  Ogdensburg  on  the 
15th,  and  after  conferring  with  International  President  Keefe 
and  the  local  committee  of  the  longshoremen's  union  learned 
that  it  was  desired  to  re-open  negotiations  looking  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  longshoremen's  strike  which  had  occurred  two 
years  previous  on  the  docks  of  the  Rutland  Transit  Company  and 
which  had  never  been  settled,  although  the  places  of  the  men 
had  practically  been  filled.  He  conferred  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  and  employees  and  suggested  a  confer- 
ence between  Superintendent  Owens  of  the  Rutland  Transit 
Company  and  Mr.  Keefe  and  the  committee  of  the  local  union, 
which  was  held  on  May  15th.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  the 
men  returned  to  work;  but  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  they  resumed  work  have  not  been  made  public. 

Saratoga  Springs  Masons  and  Painters. 
On  April  1st,  115  painters  and  paper  hangers,  representing 
fourteen  contractors,  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  wages 
and  shorter  hours,  notice  of  these  requests  having  been  given  on 
January  14th.  The  strike  practically  stopped  all  building  opera- 
tions at  Saratoga.  Assistant  Deputy  Commissioner  Braniflf  vis- 
ited Saratoga  April  2,  and  arranged  a  conference  between  the 
masters'  association  of  paper  hangers,  painters  and  decorators 
and  the  local  Painters,  Paper  Hangers  and  Decorators'  Union  of 
America,  said  conference  to  .consist  of  seven  persons,  namely 
three  representatives   of  each   organdzation  and  the   seventh 
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man  to  be  the  joint  choice  of  all.  This  committee  met  and 
endeavored  to  oome  to  an  amicable  adjustment,  but  was  divided 
on  the  question  of  an  increase  in  wages,  and  thereupon  chose  as 
umpire  Mr.  Robert  F.  Milligan.  An  agreement  was  then  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  both  sides,  the  terms  of  which  was  as  follows: 
That  each  working  day  shall  consist  of  nine  hours  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Saturday,  which  shall  consist  of  eight,  and  that  the  men 
shall  receive  12.37^  per  day;  that  the  agreement  take  effect  on 
April  1, 1903,  and  remain  in  force  for  eighteen  months,  viz.,  until 
October  1,  1904;  .that  in  case  any  differences  should  arise  within 
that  time  between  the  men  and  the  employers,  such  differences 
shall  be  adjusted  by  a  committee  from  each  side;  that  in  case 
they  fail  to  agree,  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  a  disinter- 
ested party. 

On  April  1st,  90  bricklayers  and  masons  went  on  strike  for  an 
increase  of  wages,  their  demand  being  as  follows:  "That  on 
and  after  April  1,  1903,  the  wages  of  this  union  will  be  45  cents 
an  hour,  nine  hours  per  day.  All  work  contracted  for,  prior  to 
this  date,  January  13,  1903,  to  be  finished  at  the  old  scale,  39 
cents  per  hour."  Assistant  Deputy  Commissioner  Braniff 
arranged  a  conference  with  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Union 
No.  77  of  Saratoga  Springs  and  the  Master  Builders.  Confer- 
ences were  held  and  on  April  15th  an  agreement  was  reached, 
the  employers  agreeing  to  an  increase  of  wages. 

Syracuse  Wood  Carvers. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  an  officer  of  the  local  wood 
carvers'  union  at  Syracuse,  that  the  Board  of  Mediation  investi- 
gate the  difficulty  existing  in  the  wood  carving  industry  in  that 
city, Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  visited  Syracuse  May  18th. 
Investigation  showed  that  early  in  the  year  the  wood  carvers  of 
Syracuse  made  a  demand  for  a  nine-hour  day.  Of  the  three 
firms  who  had  practically  all  of  the  work  of  this  character  in 
Syracuse,  Snyder  &  Company  granted  the  demands  without  any 
contention;  at  the  Simons  Company  plant  the  men  went  on 
strike  March  8th  and  the  demands  were  granted  on  May  1st 
after  a  strike  of  seven  weeks;  the  employees  of  the  Butler  Manu- 
facturing Company  were  still  on  strike.     Mr.  Lundrigan  con- 
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f erred  with  the  president  of  the  Butler  Manufacturing  Company 
and  also  with  the  local  officers  and  committee  of  the  wood  carv- 
ers' union,  and  in  the  attempt  to  arrange  for  a  conference  to 
discuss  the  matter,  Mr.  Butler  took  the  ground  that  no  trouble 
existed  in  his  factory,  as  the  Butler  Company  had  decided  not 'to 
do  any  wood  carving  under  present  conditions,  and  refused  to 
reopen  negotiations  in  any  form  looking  to  a  settlement  of  the 
alleged  strike.  Owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Butler  Company 
and  the  fact  there  was  no  trouble  in  any  of  the  other  wood 
carving  establishments,  the  Department's  usefulness  was  at 
an  end.  May  26th  the  employees  of  this  company  withdrew 
their  demands  and  resumed  work. 

Troy  Foundry  Helpers. 
On  April  1,  1903,  the  foundry  helpers  in  eleven  foundries  in 
Troy  went  on  strike  for  a  nine-hour  day.  This  was  granted  in 
all  but  three  of  the  principal  foundries,  employing  about  150 
helpers.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  visited  Troy  on  April 
2d  and  tendered  the  services  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration;  also  holding  conferences  with  the  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  employees.  On  the  same  date  a  confer- 
ence of  employers  and  employees  was  arranged  through  the 
national  officers  of  both  the  iron  and  brass  molders'  unions, 
which  resulted  in  the  termination  of  the  strike  so  .far  as  the 
molders  were  concerned,  who,  while  they  were  not  actually  on 
strike,  had  taken  the  iStand  that  they  could  not  work  with  non- 
union helpers.  Within  a  few  days  a  settlement  was  effected  by 
which  the  valve  workers,  who  were  also  practically  on  strike, 
returned  to  work  at  a  slight  increase  in  the  overtime  rate. 
Before  :the  15th  inst.  all  of  the  helpers  had  gradually  returned  to 
work  on  practically  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  strike. 

Troy  Teamsters. 

The  teamsters  in  Troy  went  on  strike  on  April  1st  for  increase 
in  wages  and  recognition  of  their  union,  and  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Lundrigan  tendered  the  services  of  the  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion, bujt  they  were  not  necessary,  as  the  strike  was  practically 
settled  on  April  2d,  with  conditions  satisfactory  to  the  men  on 
strike. 
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Troy  and  Qreea  Island  Freight  Handlers. 

On  May  26th  all  of  the  freight  handlers  employed  by  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  and  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  rail- 
roads at  Troy  and  Green  Island — ^about  eighty  in  number — went 
on  strike  for   increase  in  wages   from  |1.50  to  f2  per  day. 
Negotiations  were  conducted  by  committees  representing  the  em- 
ployees' union  and  the  officials  of  the  railroad  companies  until 
May  31st,  at  which  time  negotiations  were  broken  oflf  and  the 
xailroad  oflScials  attempted  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers.    Mr. 
Lundrigan  visited  Troy  June  1st  and,  after  conferring  with  the 
representatives. of  the  employees  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  freight  house,  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  proposition  from  the  superintendent  that  practically  all 
-of  the  men  would  be  re-employed  at  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent, 
provided  they  reported  for  work  individually  the  following  morn- 
ing.   The  men  apparently  acc^epted  this  arrangement  and  re- 
I)orted  for  work;  but,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  they 
failed  to  secure  re-employment.    On  June  2d,  Mr.  Lundrigan 
held  another  conference  with  both  parties  to  this  difficulty  and 
succeeded  in  straightening  out  the  misunderstanding  between 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  and  the  strikers,  with  the 
result  that  they  returned  to  Tfork  on  the  morning  of  June  4th, 
making  individual  application.     A  conference  was  also  had  with 
•Superintendent  Williamson  of  the  New  York  Central  freight 
house  of  Green  Island  and  Troy  and  a  meeting  arranged  for  be- 
tween Mr.  Williamsoji  and  a  committee  of  the  men  on  strike,  at 
which  the  trouble  was  discussed  in  detail,  with  the  result  that 
Mr.  Williamson  proposed  that  the  men  return  to  work  under  the 
<*onditions  exi»ting  before  the  strike  with  the  assurance  that  in 
the  near  future  a  tonnage  system  of  handling  freight  would  be 
instituted  and  that  this  system  would  result  in  bringing  the 
wages  of  the  men  up  to  the  increase  granted  by  the  Delaware 
^nd  Hudson.     In  both  instances  formal  recognition  of  the  union 
was  dispensed  with  and  it  was  understood  that  should  the  men 
-decide  to  return  to  work  they  must  make  individual  application 
for  re-employment.    The  committee  submitted  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Williamson  to  a  meeting  of  the  men  the  evening  of  June  2, 
with  the  result  that  the  men  decided  to  accept  the  conditions 
-and  return  to  work,  beginning  June  4th. 
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Utica  Knit  Goods  Cnttere. 

On  April  29  the  Department  received  a  request  from  the  Utica 
Trades  Assembly  that  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion attempt  to  settle  an  alleged  difference  between  the  Utica 
knit  goods  cutters  and  their  employers  in  that  industry.  Deputy 
Commissioner  Lundrigan  visited  Utica  on  the  29th  and  investi- 
gated and  found  that  about  60  members  of  this  organization 
who  had  formerly  worked  in  the  several  knit  goods  establish- 
ments in  the  city  of  Utica  were  idle.  The  representatives  of 
the  union  alleged  that  there  had  never  been  any  demand  for  in- 
crease in  wages  or  any  other  conditions  of  employment  and  that 
the  men  who  are  not  employed  were  dismissed  from  the  employ 
of  the  several  mills  in  question  purely  on  account  of  their  mem- 
bership in  the  local  knit  goods  cutters^  union.  This  apx)ears  to 
be  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  as  it  was  found  on  interview- 
ing the  employers  that  most  of  them  are  openly  opposed  to  the 
employment  of  any  one  known  to  be  a  member  of  a  labor  union. 
Inasmuch  as  the  factories  in  question  were  all  practically  full 
handed  and  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ers to  do  anything  that  would  in  any  way  result  in  settling  this 
diflSculty  on  the  basis  that  no  further  objection  would  be  made 
to  the  employees  joining  this  organization,  the  Bureau  was  un- 
able to  accomplish  anything  further  than  to  investigate. 

Westchester  County  Building  Trades. 

Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon,  New  Rochelle,  Pelham  and  other 
towns  in  the  southern  part  of  Westchester  county,  with  several 
places  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Connecticut,  form  one  of 
the  wealthy  surburban  districts  of  New  York  Oity,  and  this 
residential  district  is  also  an  industrial  unit.  The  master  build- 
ers are  organized  in  the  Interstate  Association  of  Builders,  Con- 
tractors and  Dealers,  while  the  several  building  trades  councils 
of  employees  usually  take  concerted  action  in  bargaining  with 
the  employers.  Hence  the  disputes  which  began  in  several  build- 
ing trades  April  1  rapidly  extended  until  they  involved  a  pretty 
general  suspension  of  building  operations  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. In  Yonkers  the  strike  was  precipitated  by  demands  for 
higher  wages  made  by  carpenters  and  plumbers,  the  former 
requesting  an  advance  from  41  to  48  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
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latter  from  41  to  50  cents,  with  corresponding  increase  in  the 
rates  for  helpers.  The  carpenters'  strike  was  settled  June  9 
on  the  terms  offered  by  the  contractors,  naimely,  41  cents  an  hour 
until  August  1  and  44  cents  thereg^fter,  The., plumbers'  strike 
was  settled  on  June  19,  tjie  men  to  receive  44  cents  an  hour 
after  July  1.  A  joint  conference  committee  was  established 
to  adjust  future  differences. 

In  New  Rochelle  the  dispute  lasted  until  June  15,  when,  as 
narrated  below,  the  journeymen  returned  to  work  under  the 
former  conditions. 

In  Mount  Vernon,  where  the  situation  was  more  complicated, 
no  general  resumption  has  as  yet  been  announced^  although 
negotiations  now  under  way  promise  an  early  settlement. 

MOUNT  VERNON  BUHLDING  TRADES. 

In  Mount  Vernon  there  is  a  central  organization  of  workmen 
engaged  in  the  constructive  industry.  It  is  called  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  each  trade  having  a  delegate  or  business  agent 
connected  therewith.  The  employers  also  have  an  alliance, 
known  as  the  Builders  and  Contractors'  Association,  made  up  of 
committees  from  the  different  branches  of  the  building  business. 
At  the  opening  of  April  a  general  strike  of  plumbers  was 
declared  because  of  the  refusal  of  their  employers  to  raise 
wages  from  f3.50  to  |4  per  day.  When  non-union  men  in  that 
craft  began  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers  the  Building 
Trades  Council  resolved  to  engage  in  a  sympathetic  movement 
on  all  jobs  where  the  non-unionists  were  employed,  in  order  to 
assist  the  plumbers'  organization  to  enforce  its  demands.  The 
union  of  bricklayers,  masons  and  plasterers  has  a  delegate  in 
the  council,  the  right  to  such  representation  being  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International 
Union,  with  which  it  is  affiliated;  but  in  1902  the  local  union 
entered  imto  a  two  years'  agreement  with  the  master  builders, 
among  other  stipulations  binding  itself  to  refer  all  disputed 
matters  to  a  joint  arbitration  board;  thus  lessening  the  possi- 
bility of  a  strike  in  the  trade.  On  one  building  where  non-union 
plumbers  were  employed  the  delegates  in  the  council  withdrew 
all  union  men,  including  two  bricklayers;  but  just  as  that  affair 
had  reached  adjustment  the  mason  contractor,  who  belonged 
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to  the  employers'  association,  was  urged  by  the  latter  to  dismiss 
from  his  service  all  members  of  the  bricklayers'  organization,  on 
the  ground  that  the  latter  had  violated  its  agreement  in  that  its 
delegate  had  called  a  strike  without  referring  the  grievance  to 
arbitration.  As  a  result  the  workmen  were  discharged,  and  on 
April  11  the  union  retaliated  by  ordering  its  entire  membership 
on  strike.  This  action  was  probably  hastened  by  the  fact  that 
a  short  while  previously  a  union  bricklayer  who  had  come  from 
Tarrytown,  where  he  had  struck  with  his  co-workers,  and  had 
obtained  employment  with  a  Mount  Vernon  contractor,  was  dis- 
charged, as  alleged  by  the  union,  because  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  strike  in  the  first-named  place.  The  employer,  however, 
denied  that  charge  and  gave  other  reasons  for  the  dismissal. 
Moreover  it  was  the  belief  of  the  union  that  the  employers'  asso- 
ciation had  taken  these  measures  with  the  intention  of  impairing 
the  strength  of  the  Building  Trades  Council.  These  strained 
relations  continued  until  the  end  of  May.  Officials  of  the  inter- 
national union  then  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  after  several 
conferences  with  the  builders,  directed  the  men  to  resume  work 
on  June  1,  at  which  time,  under  the  biennial  agreement,  they 
received  an  advance  of  sixteen  cents  per  day  in  wages,  raising 
their  rate  to  ?4  daily.  The  agreement,  which  would  have 
expired  on  May  1,  1904,  was  extended  to  January  1, 1905. 

The  building  laborers'  union,  composed  of  Italians,  also  took 
part  in  the  strike,  and  its  members  returned  to  work  on  the 
same  day  that  the  bricklayers  began  operations.  Back  in  Febru- 
ary the  laborers  asked  for  an  increase  of  fifty  cents  per  day — 
from  ?2  to  |2.50 — and  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  the  same  to 
become  effective  on  May  1.  They  were  granted  the  reduced 
hours  and  an  advance  of  twenty-five  cents  per  day  when  they 
again  resumed,  but  on  June  16  they  stopped  work  a  second  time 
owing  to  the  employment  of  several  delinquent  members  as  well 
as  s-ome  non-union  men.  In  the  evening  of  the  17th  the  matter 
was  settled  by  the  contractors  agreeing  not  to  employ  any  more 
non-memb(*r8  and  by  the  union  pledging  itself,  within  two  weeks, 
to  admit  to  full  membership  those  already  employed. 

The  Sheet  M(»tal  Workers'  Union,  whose  members  had  been 
out  several  weeks  to  assist  the  plumbers,  retired  from  the  Build- 
ing Trades'  Council  in  April,  and  when  these  tinsmiths  and  roof- 
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ers  went  to  their  employment  tbey  received  an  increase  of 
twenty-eight  cents  per  day — from  J3  to  J3.28 — and  the  Saturday 
half-holiday. 

In  the  last  week  of  June  the  plumbers'  strike  was  still  in 
progress. 

On  April  26  the  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  employed  in  three  woodworking  mills  were 
locked  out  upon  their  refusal  to  return  to  the  nine-hour  working 
day.  Up  to  that  date  they  worked  forty-four  hours  a  week  and 
the  employers  wanted  them  to  labor  fifty  hours.  The  dispute  is 
pending. 

Last  February  the  two  subordinate  branches  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  submitted  to  the  build- 
ing contractors  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages  from  J3.28  to 
13.76  per  day  for  outside  men.  Five  firms,  employing  forty  car- 
penters, conceded  it,  but  the  members  of  the  Builders  and  Con- 
tractors' Association  refused  to  grant  the  advance,  so  a  general 
strike  was  declared  on  May  4th.  It  had  not  ended  when  this 
account  was  written. 

'NEW   ROCHELLE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

On  December  26,  1902,  the  Building  Trades'  Council  of  New 
Bochelle  adopted  the  following  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
which  were  to  take  effect  the  first  day  of  May,  1903 :  Forty-four 
hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work,  eight  hours  on  each  of  the 
first  five  days  and  four  on  Saturday;  carpenters  to  be  advanced 
from  |3  per  day  to  45  cents  per  hour;  painters  from  $3  to  41 
<?ent8;  masons, bricklayers  and  plasterers  from  |3.50  to  52^ cents; 
hod  carriers,  ?2.25  to  33  cents;  senior  plumbers,  from  |3.50  to 
f4  per  day;  junior  plumbers,  f2.25  to  |2.50;  senior  tinners,  f3  to 
f3.28;  junior  tinners,  ?2  to  ?2.25;  lathers,  |3.o0  to  ?4;  all  men 
running  wood-working  machinery,  |17  per  week,  with  hours  re- 
duced from  50  to  44  weekly.  All  men  to  be  paid  every  week  on 
the  job,  not  later  than  quitting  time.  Double  time  to  be  paid 
for  all  time  after  5  p.  m.  and  before  8  a.  m.  and  no  work  to  be 
done  between  12  noon  and  5  p.  m.  Saturday.  On  February  23, 
the  Building  Trades'  Council,  received  a  letter  from  the  Builders 
and  Contractors'  Association,  stating  that  conditions  in  the 
building  trades  did  not  warrant  any  material  increase  in  wages, 
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nor  any  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  but  in  order  to  avoid  a 
cessation  of  work  then  in  progress,  the  following  proposition 
was  submitted:    Fifty  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work  for  all 
mill  hands,  nine  hours  for  the  first  five  days,  and  five  hours  on 
Saturday;  forty-four  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work  for  all 
other  branches,  eight  hours  for  the  first  five  days,  and  four  hours 
on  Saturday;  carpenters  to  receive  41  cents  per  hour;  painters 
41,  senior  and  junior  plumbers  45  and  32,  masons  47f ,  hod  car- 
riers 30J,  lathers  |2.25  per  1,000,  or  47^  cents  per  hour,  senior 
and  junior  tinners  41  and  30,  machine  and  bench  men  in  mills, 
36  cents  per  hour.    Time  and  a  half  for  all  overtime,  including 
any  work  that  may  be  necessary  on  Saturday  afternoon.    Wages 
to  be  paid  weekly  and  each  branch  of  the  trade  to  arrange  with 
its  own  employees,  as  to  when  and  where  payment  shall  be  made. 
All  the  above  to  go  into  effect,  May  1,  1903,  and  to  continue  in 
force  for  on<%  year  from  said  date.    While  this  proposition  did 
not  concede  what  the  employees  demanded, it  offered  an  increase 
in  the  hourly  rates  of  wages  and  a  reduction  in  working  itime, 
as  compared  with  the  scale  then  in  force.    On  March  21  a  con- 
ference yas  held  between  representatives  of  the  Building  Trades 
CounciJ  and  the  Builders  and  Contractors'  Association,  where 
the  jArse  of  referring  all  grievances  to  an  arbitration  commit- 
teejfcl  proposed  and  rejected  by  the  Trades  Council.    Accord- 
in|B^  April  1  all  building  operations  in  and  around  New 
Bochelle  came  to  a  complete  standstill,  and  about  400  workmen 
were  made  idle.    After  the  strike  was  declared  a  few  men  from 
other  cities  went  to  New   Rochelle    seeking   employment,  but 
when  the  strikers'  pickets  explained  the  situation,  they  quietly 
left  the  city.     As  arbitration  had  been  rejected,  and  both  sides 
were  indisposed  to   make   any   concessions,  matters  remained 
unchanged  until  June  15,  when,  after  ten  weeks  of  idleness,  the 
United  Brotherhood  of   Carpenters   voted   to   return  to  work 
pending  an  adjustment  of  the  wage  scale,  which  was  to  be  com- 
pleted within  two  weeks,  by  a  joint  committee  from  the  union 
and  the    employers.    At    the    same    time    all    the  other  men 
returned  to  work  at  the  scales  which  prevailed  before  the  strike. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS- 

The  Right  of  Combination. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  right  of  workingmen  to  combine  in 
unions  and  enforce  their  demands  upon  employers  by  a  col- 
lective refusal  to  work  (strike)  was  restricted  by  the  courts 
to  cases  in  which  their  demand  was  for  higher  wages  or  better 
conditions  of  employment.  If  they  quit  work  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  their  union  when  its  existence  was  threatened 
by  the  employment  of  non-union  men,  they  were  held  guilty  of 
conspiracy  against  the  non-union  workmen.  This  was  the  gist 
of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Ourran  vs. 
Galen*  in  1897,  which  was  authoritative  in  this  State  until 
modified  by  the  same  court's  decision  in  National  Protective 
Association  vs.  Cummingf  in  April,  1902,  wherein  the  court 
held  that  self-inrterest  rather  than  malice  was  the  motive  of  the 
unionists  in  refusing  to  work  with  non-members  and  hence  that 
such  refusal  was  perfectly  legitimate. 

In  April  of  this  year  New  York  counts  decided  two  important 
cases  involving  the  right  of  combination  and  the  law  of  conspir- 
acy, intimidation,  boycotting,  etc.  One  of  these  cases  (Park  & 
Sons  Oo.  vs.  Nat.  Druggists^  Ass'n,  175  N.  Y.  Rep.  1)  was  de- 
cided April  28  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  authority  of 
Nat.  Protective  Ass'n  vs.  Gumming;  the  other  (Beattie  vs.  Oal- 
lanan  and  others,  82  App.  Div.  7)  was  decided  April  9  by  the 
Appellaite  Division,  First  Department,  on  the  authority  of  Cur- 
ran  vs.  Galen.  A  third  case  was  decided  by  the  last-mentioned 
court  late  in  May,  when  it  granted  an  injunction  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Master  Horseshoers'  Association  to  restrain  the 
president  and  officers  of  the  Journeymen  Horseshoers'  Union 
from  resorting  to  any  species  of  personal  violence  upon  any 
member  of  the  plaintiff  corporation,  or  workman  employed  by 
any  member  of  it,  or  resorting  to  any  species  of  threats,  intim- 
idations, etc.,  against  any  of  its  members  or  interfering  by 
violence  with  their  property.  In  this  case,  which  is  reported 
in  the  article  on  the  horseshoers'  dispute  (see  page  162  above), 
it  was  held  th«t  the  Cumming  case  had  no  application.  The 
other  two  cases  are  summarized  below. 

•162  N.  T.  33;  Me  Bulletin  June  1899.  vol.  I,  p.  34. 
tl70  N.  Y.  315;  see  Bullbtin  June  1902,  vol.  IV,  p.  133. 
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PARK  &  SONS  CO.  vs.  NATIONAL  DRUGGISTS'  ASSN. 

The  defendant  in  the  first-mentioned  case  was  not  a  union 
of  wage-workers,  but  one  of  wholesale  druggists,  which  was 
charged  by  the  plaintiff,  a  Cincinnati  jobbing  house,  with  hav- 
ing conspired  to  prevent  manufacturers  from  selling  proprie- 
tary medicines  to  any  jobbers  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Asso- 
ciation,— or  would  not,  at  least,  conform  to  the  Association's 
rules  and  price  schedule.  The  court  decided  (1)  that  the  whole- 
sale dealers  were  at  liberty  to  persuade  manufacturers  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  price  for  fixed  quantities  of  goods,  thus 
enabling  small  concerns  to  purchase  as  cheaply  as  large  ones 
and  compete  with  them  in  the  retail  trade;  (2)  that  dealers  who 
have  agreed  with  manufacturers  .to  handle  their  goods  at  a 
uniform  price  thus  fixed  by  the  latter  have  the  right  to  inform 
the  manufacturers  of  dealers  who  cut  the  established  price^ 
and  that  such  conduct  is  not  unlawful  as  blacklisting;  (3)  that 
the  refusal  of  manufacturers  to  sell  their  goods  to  a  dealer 
except  at  the  retail  price,  or  to  allow  commissions  or  a  rebate 
on  goods  purchased,  does  not  constituite  a  boycott,  if  the  re- 
fusal is  based  on  the  dealer's  unwillingness  to  maintain  the 
selling  prices  fixed  by  the  manufacturers;  and  (4)  that  a  con- 
tract between  the  manufacturers  and  association  of  wholesale 
dealers  establishing  a  uniform  jobbing  price  is  not  unlawful  as 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  against  public  policy  where  it  places 
no  restriction  upon  dealers  as  to  the  quantities  they  may  be 
able  to  sell  or  the  territory  within  which  they  may  transact 
business. 

The  question  as  to  monopoly,  etc.,  is  not  one  to  be  entered 
upon  here,  since  the  present  discussion  is  concerned  only  with 
the  judicial  determination  that  the  Association  was  acquitted 
of  unlawful  acts  in  the  way  of  intimidation,  boycotting,  black- 
listing, etc.,  when  it  induced  the  manufacturers  not  to  sell  their 
goods  except  upon  the  Association's  price  schedule.  The 
analogy  of  such  action  to  trade  union  action  was  pointed  out 
by  Judge  Martin  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  thus: 

*'  If  the  decision  of  the  court  below  sliaH  be  affirmed,  it  obviously  results- 
In  an  unfair  and  unjust  discrimination  by  this  court  In  favor  of  capital  or 
business  and  against  labor,  by  enforcing  the  law  as  to  one  and  i-efueing  as- 
to  the  other.     As  we  have  already  seen,  this  court,  in  Curran  v.  Galen,. 
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unanimously  held  that  a  combination  or  association  of  workingmen  whose 
purpose  was  to  hamper  or  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  in  pursuing 
his  lawful  trade  or  calling,  thi*ough  contracts  or  arrangeonents  with 
employers  to  coerce  worltlngmen  to  become  members  of  the  organization 
and  to  come  under  its  rules  and  conditions  under  penalty  of  loss  of  their 
positions  and  of  deprivation  of  emiployment  was  against  public  policy 
and  unlawful;  while  in  this  case  it  is  held  that  a  combination  or  associa- 
tion of  wholesale  dealers  In  useful  articles  whose  pui-pose  is  to  hami)er 
and  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  plaintiff  and  others  to  pursue  their  lawful 
business,  by  contracts  or  arrangements  with  manufacturers  to  coerce  them 
to  become  membera  of  their  organization  and  to  <x)me  under  its  rules  and 
conditions  under  penalty  of  the  destruction  of  their  business,  was  not 
against  public  policy  nor  unlawful.  As  these  decisions  could  not  be  har- 
monized, they  would  result  in  a  discrimination  In  favor  of  capital  or 
business  which  could  not  be  sustained  upon  any  just  or  legal  principle 
known  to  or  established  by  statute  or  common  law.  With  the  existing 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  such  a  distinction  would  not  only  be 
an j list  but  extremely  unfortunate,  especially  as  it  can  be  justified  upon 
no  principle  of  ethics,  law  or  equity."     (175  N.  Y.  Rep.  40-1.) 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  court 
in  the  present  ease  (Judges  Haight,  Parker,  O'Brien  and  Bart- 
iett;  Judges  Martin,  Cullen  and  Vann  dissenting)  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  majority  which  overruled  Curran  vs.  Galen 
in  Nat.  Prot.  Ass'n  vs.  Gumming. 

BBATTIiS  vs.  CALLANAN. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff  is  an  employing  painter  in  New  York 
City  who  in  the  summer  of  1901  had  a  dispute  with  his  em- 
ployees, members  of  the  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators, 
an  unincorporated  labor  union.  The  dispute  apparently  turned 
upon  the  right  of  the  union's  representative  to  collect  an  initi- 
ation fee  from  one  of  Beattie's  workmen,  who  gave  to  this  rep- 
leseDtative  an  order  upon  Beattie  which  the  latter  refused  to 
honor,  but  instead  discharged  the  employee;  but  the  facts  in 
the  case  are  not  clear,  the  only  statement  in  the  opinion  being 
that  the  strike  was  ordered  because  "the  plaintiff  would  not 
in  a  formal  way  recognize  the  association  or  for  an  alleged 
affront  to  its  walking  delegate."  Whateyer  the  cause  of  the 
break  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  unionists,  the  latter  quit 
work  and  thereby  compelled  the  contractors  for  two  buildings 
on  which  they  had  been  working  to  break  their  contracts  with 
Beattie.  The  latter  obtained  ex  parte  a  preliminary  injunction 
from  the  Supreme  Court  restraining  the  president  and  mem- 
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bers  of  the  union  from  interfering  with  his  business  or  prop- 
erty rights.  The  court  subsequently  vacated  the  order,  which 
was  howeyer  renewed  by  the  Appellate  Division  and  continued 
during  the  pendency  of  the  action.  (67  App.  Div.  14;  Bulletin, 
March,  1902,  iv,  48.)  On  the  hearing  of  the  application  to  make 
the  injunction  permanent.  Justice  CPGonnan  of  the  Supreme 
Court  dismissed  the  complaint  on  the  ground  that  the  case  could 
not  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  the  Nat'l  Protective  Asso- 
ciation vs.  Gumming. 

Upon  appeal,  the  First  Appellate  Division,  at  the  April  Term, 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  by  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion, holding  that  the  case  did  not  come  within  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  the  Nat.  Prot.  Assn.  vs.  Gumming,  but  within 
that  laid  down  in  Curran  vs.  Galen.  Thus  Justice  McLaughlin, 
in  an  opinion  concurred  in  by  Justices  Van  Brunt,  M.  J.  O'Brien, 
Ingraham  and  Hatch,  says: 

"The  question  presented  in  National  Protective  Association  v.  Gumming 
was  one  between  two  rival  labor  organizations,  and  the  court  held  that  a 
labor  union  did  not  commit  an  unlawful  act  by  refusing  to  permit  its 
membeits  to  work  with  fellorw  sen^ants  wiho  were  members  of  a  rival 
organissatlon.  In  Ourran  v.  Galen  the  question  was  whether  a  labor  organ- 
ization had  the  right  to  procure  the  discharge  of  an  employee  because  he 
would  not  become  a  member  thereof.  The  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  a  labor  union  had  no  such  right,  and  in  so  holding^  the  court,  In 
which  all  of  the  members  concurred^  said:  '  Public  policy  and  the  interests 
of  society  favor  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  citizen  to  pursue  his  lawful 
trade  or  calling,  and  if  the  purpose  of  an  organization  or  combination  of 
worklngmen  be  to  hamper  or  restrict  that  freedom,  and  through  contracts 
or  arrangement  with  employers  to  coerce  other  worklngmen  to  become 
members  of  the  organization  and  to  come  under  Its  rules  and  condlticms, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  their  position,  and  of  deprivation  of  em- 
ployment, then  that  purpose  seems  clearly  unlawful  and  militates  against 
the  spirit  of  our  government  and  the  nature  of  our  institutions.  The 
effectuation  of  such  purpose  would  conflict  with  that  principle  of  pubUc 
I)olIcy  which  prohibits  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges.' 

"  Here  the  sole  question  is  whether  the  defendants,  because  the  plaintiff 
would  noit  In  a  formal  way  recognize  the  association  or  for  an  alleged 
affront  to  its  walking  delegate,  have  the  right  to  maliciously  cause  parties 
who  have  entered  into  contracts  with  him  to  deliberately  break  them  by 
means  of  threats  to  or  actually  causing  a  strike  of  all  the  workmen  in  the 
employ  of  such  parties.  That  they  have  not  such  right  was  clearly  and 
unmistakably  announced  on  the  appeal  from  the  (H:der  vacating  the  pre- 
liminary injunction,  the  court  then  saying  that  the  case  furnished  'no 
authority  for  a  resort  to  fraud,  intimidation,  force  or  threats/  except 
within  the  limitation  announced  In  the  Gumming  case  (53  App.  Div.  227), 
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and  that  upon  the  facts  then  p(reeented— and  the  facts  established  upon  the 
trial  were  even  stronger  than  those  were — *  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  from  iaterfering  in  any  manner 
with  the  business  of  this  plaintiff  by  resorting  to  intimidation,  force  or 
fraud,  or  by  such  acts  injuring  the  business  of  the  plaintiff  or  preventing 
the  members  of  the  defendants^  organization  from  working  for  the  plaintiff, 
or  preventing  other  men  employed  by  him  fi-om  working  for  the  plaintiff, 
or  upon  any  contracts  with  which  he  is  connected.' 

"  The  defendants,  by  causing  a  strike  of  all  the  workmen  engaged  on  the 
building:  at  Nk>.  9ST  Fifth  avenue^  cfiusedilieede,  through  his  representatives. 
Hunt  &  Hunt,  to  deliberately  break  the  contract  which  they  had  made 
with  the  plaintiff,  and  in  causing  a  general  strike  upon  the  work  at  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  caused  James  C.  Hoe*s  Sons  to  deliberately  break 
their  contract;  and  if  the  plaintiff  should  procure  other  contracts,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  same  methods  will  be  resorted  to,  as  in  the  two 
instances  stated,  to  induce  parties  contracting  with  him  to  violate  their 
agreements.  This  was  done,  and  in  the  future  is  threatened  to  be  done, 
not  because  the  plaintiff  refused  to  employ  union  labor,  or  to  pay  union 
wages,  but  simply  because — according  to  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of 
the  defendant  Oallanan — the  plaintiff  refused  to  recognize  the  representa- 
tive of  or  *  the  union  in  any  way.' 

"The  methods  here  employed  to  compel  the  plaintiff  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  defendants  are  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  such  as  the  law 
does  not  recognize  and  will  not  tolerate.  As  well  might  the  defendants 
resort  to  physical  force  to  enforce  alleged  rigbts  or  redress  real  or  imag- 
iuaiy  wrongs.  It  clearly  appears  that  they  were  actuated  by  improper 
motives  and  by  a  malicious  desire  to  injure  the  plaintiff,  and  this  being  so 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  relief,  within  all  the  authorities  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  called. 

"  Upon  a  careful  consideration  of  this  record  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
an  injunction  should  have  been  granted  to  the  extent  indicated  on  the 
former  appeal,  and  that  the  court  erred  in  not  so  holding." 

Conatitutionality  of  Eight  Hour  Law. 
In  1870  the  Legislature  enacted  (chapter  385)  that  eight 
hours  should  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  mechanics  and 
laborers  and  that  violations  of  the  law  should  render  public 
ofTlcers  guilty  of  malfeaBance  and  contractors  on  public  work 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  In  1897  when  the  labor  laws  were 
codified  in  the  General  Labor  Law  (chap.  415  of  1897),  this  last 
mentioned  portion  of  the  law  (defining  a  crime)  along  with  other 
penalties  was  transferred  by  chapter  416  to  the  Penal  Code, 
where  it  reads  as  follows  (§  384-h) : 

"  Any  person  or  corporation  who,  contracting  with  the  State  or  a  munici- 
pal corporation,  shall  require  more  than  eight  hours'  work  for  a  day's 
labor  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  therefor 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $1,000  for 
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each  offense.  If  any  contractor  with  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation 
shall  require  more  than  eight  hours  for  a  day's  labor,  upon  conviction 
therefor,  in  addition  to  such  fine,  the  contract  shall  be  forfeited,  at  the 
option  of  the  municipal  conpomtion." 

Under  thi8  statute  the  Orange  County  Road  Construction 
Company  was  last  year  indicted,  as  noted  in  the  Bulletin  (vol. 
IV,  pages  47,  146).  The  company  demurred,  on  the  ground  that 
the  offence  did  not  constitute  a  crime,  and  was  sustained  in 
the  cpunty  court.  On  appeal  the  Second  Appellate  Division 
reversed  the  judgment  and  overruled  the  demurrer  (73  App. 
Div.  580),  and  in  turn  has  been  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  State  (175  N.  Y.  Rep.  84). 
This  final  decision,  handed  down  April  28,  declared  the  stat- 
ute unconstitu/tional  and  void;  since,  having  no  relation  to  the 
public  health,  morals  or  order,  it  cannot  be  upheld  as  a  valid 
and  constitutional  exercise  of  the  police  power  vested  in  the 
Legislature,  and  as  it  applies  only  to  the  case  of  a  contract 
with  the  State  or  municipality,  it  creates  an  arbitrary  distinc- 
tion between  persons  contracting  with  the  State  or  a  munici- 
pality and  other  employers  of  labor,  thus  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Constitution  (fourteenth  amendment,  §  1) 
forbidding  any  State  to  "deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  its  laws." 

This  annulment  of  a  criminal  statute,  however,  does  not 
affect  the.  validity  of  the  eight-hour  law  proper,  which,  as  it 
now  stands  in  section  3  of  the  Labor  Law,  is  really  a  product 
of  later  legislation  (chap.  567  of  1899)  than  the  statute  set 
aside.  It  is  there  made  the  duty  of  public  officers  to  insert  in 
every  contract  for  public  works  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer 
or  mechanic  shall  be  permitted  or  required  to  labor  on  such 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  together 
with  a  further  provision  that  the  contract  shall  be  void  and  of 
no  effect  if  the  contractor  fails  to  live  up  to  his  agreement. 
This  is  the  eight-hour  law  proper  and  it  has  not  been  affected 
by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  con- 
cerned only  with  a  criminal  statute  that  "  does  not  assume  to 
punish  an  offender  against  its  provisions  because  he  has  vio- 
lated any  contract,  but  solely  because  he  has  done  the  pro- 
hibited act,  i.  e.,  required  more  than  eight  hours'  labor  regard- 
less of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  contract." 
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The  indictment  did  not  charge  that  the  eight  hour  stipulation 
liad  been  inserted  in  the  contract,  and  even  assuming  that — 
^'  the  statute  ex  proprio  vigore  Imported  Into  every  contract  subsequently 
made  an  agreement  by  the  contractor  not  to  require  more  than  eight  hours* 
Tvortc  In  a  day  from  his  enwployees,  the  Indictment  would  still  be  fatally 
^iefectlve.  To  make  out  an  offense  under  this  view  of  the  law,  It  would  be 
necessary  to  charge  that  the  contractor,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  either  by 
express  agreement  or  by  force  of  tJie  statute,  contracted  not  to  require 
more  than  eight  hours'  labor.  The  indictment  does  not  charge  any  stipula- 
tion to  that  effect  in  the  contract,  nor  does  it  charge  that  the  contmct 
between  the  defendant  and  tlie  county  of  Orange  was  made  subsequent 
to  the  enactment  of  the  statute.  There  Is  nothing,  therefore,  alleged 
which  charges  that  the  defendant,  by  requiring  more  than  eight  hours 
labor,  violated  any  provision  of  this  contract,  either  express  or  implied." 

Finally,  Judge  Cullen,  who  writes  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
concedes  the  right  v»f  the  State  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of 
employment  in  the  following  words: 

"  The  State  may  prescribe  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  its  employees, 
*     •     •    if  the  State  Itself  prosecutes  a  work  it  may  dictate  every  detail 

-of  the  service  required  in  its  performance;  prescribe  the  wages  of  work- 
men, their  hours  of  labor  and  the  particular  Individuals  wiho  may  be 
employed,  but  no  such  right  exists  where  It  has  let  out  the  performance 

-of  the  work  to  a  contractor,  unless  it  is  reserved  by  the  contract.  The  State, 
in  this  res-pect  stands  the  same  as  its  citizens.     Its  rights  are  Just  as  great 

jis  those  of  private  citizens,  but  no  greater." 

The  italicized  clause  is  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the 
eight-hour  law  proper,  and  the  constitutional  law  oflftcer  of  the 
State  has  instructed  an  officer  of  a  public  institution  that  the 
eight  hour  clause  should  be  inserted,  as  heretofore,  in  all  con- 
tracts for  public  work.  In  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Wil- 
liam P.  Spratling,  superintendent  of  Craig  Colony,  at  Sonyea, 
Attorney  General  Gunneen,  on  May  13,  gave  the  following  opin- 
ion: 

**  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  1st  instant,  inquiring  as  to  the  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  contractors  doing  work  for  the  colony,  to  observe  the  eight- 
hour  law,  I  beg  leave  to  say : 

"  The  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  pronouncing  unconstitu- 
tional that  section  of  the  Penal  Code  which  declared  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  person  contracting  witli  the  State  or  a  municipal  cori>oration  to  require 
more  than  eight  hours'  work  for  a  day's  labor,  applies  only  to  the  par- 
ticular statute  declaring  such  action  a  crime.  The  decision  does  not  lessen 
in  any  degree  the  duty  of  officials  making  contracts  in  behalf  of  the  State, 
to  require  the  stipulations  8i>ecifled  in  section  3  of  tlie  I^abor  Law,  that  no 
laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  shall  be  i)ermitted  or  required  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  that  the  contract  will  be  void  if  such 
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requirements  are  not  complied  with;  nor  Is  a*  contractor  who  has  entered 
into  a  contract  wfth  the  State  containing  the  aforesaid  stipulations  in  any 
degree  released  from  the  obligations  of  his  contract. 

"  Replying  to  your  question  as  to  the  rights  of  laborers  employed  by  the 
colony  directly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  cases  of  direct  employment 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day  cannot  be  lawfully  required  or  permitted, 
except  in  cases  of  employees  engaged  In  farm  or  domestic  service." 

From  Judge  Callen's  opinion  Judge  Haight  dissented  on  the 
ground  that  the  only  question  raised  by  the  demurrer  was  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  and  hence  that  the  ques- 
tion of  defects  in  the  indictment  should  not  be  considered  with- 
out re-argument  of  the  case;  while  Chief  Justice  Parker  and 
Judge  Werner  concur  with  Judge  Cullen  "  on  the  sole  ground 
that  the  indictment  is  insufficieuit  because  it  fails  to  allege  that 
the  contract  therein  referred  to  was  made  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  the  statute." 

Interesting  oUter  dicta  in  the  court's  opinion  are  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  right  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  interest  of  public 
health,  "  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  labor  which  women  and 
children  of  immature  years  shall  be  allowed  to  perform  and 
prohibit  altogether  their  employment  in  dangerous  occupa- 
tions ;  *  *  to  limit  the  hours  of  employment  of  adults  in 
unhealthy  work  and,  it  may  be,  *  *  prohibit  the  perform- 
ance of  exce»-'sivo  physical  labor  in  all  callings." 

Firemen  Not  Under  the  Eight-Hour  Law. 

Early  in  1902  Thomas  Sweeney,  an  engine  driver  in  the  New 
York  city  fire  department,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  for  a 
writ  of  mandamus  requiring  Fire  Commissioner  Sturgis  to 
comply  with  section  3  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  provides  that 
eight  hours  shall  be  the  maximum  hours  of  work  for  "all 
classes  of  employees  "  of  public  authorities.  On  May  12,  1902, 
Justice  Gaynor,  before  whom  the  proceeding  waa  heard  at 
Special  Term,  denied  Sweeney's  application,  holding  that  "  the 
firemen  of  this  city  are  not  within  the  words  or  the  intention 
of  the  statute,  prescribing  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work  for 
workmen,  laborers  or  mechanics  on  public  works  of  cities;  nor 
are  they  *  employees '  within  the  meaning  of  such  statute." 

In  January,  1903,  Justice  Gaynor's  decision  was  unanimously 
aflBrmed  by  the  Second  Appellate  Division  and  on  May  19  by  the 
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Court  of  Appeals.  No  opinion  was  handed  down  by  the  latter 
court.  The  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division,  written  by  Jus- 
tice Goodrich,  notes  that  the  word  "  employee "  is  defined  in 
the  law  as  a  "  mechanic,  w^orkingman  or  laborer  who  works  for 
another  for  hire "  and  holds  that  "  the  word  *  hire '  does  not 
relate  to  public  officers  or  others  holding  positions  under  the 
•city,  who  are  included  in  the  classified  lists  of  the  civil  service 
law,  such  as  the  uniformed  members  of  the  fire  department." 
No  contract  of  hiring  is  made  with  them;  they  receive  annual 
salaries,  not  wages,  either  in  the  common  or  legal  acceptation 
of  the  term.  Under  section  737  of  the  city  charter  they  receive 
a  warrant  of  appointment  signed  by  the  fire  commissioner; 
under  section  738  they  take  an  oath  of  office;  under  other  sec- 
tions they  are  graded  in  rank.  They  become  entitled  to  pen- 
sions under  certain  conditions.  "  Their  rights  and  privileges 
clearly  differentiate  them  from  laborers  working  for  hire." — 
78  App.  Div.  460. 

Public  Employment. 

In  the  case  of  Eckerson  vs.  the  City  of  New  York,  the  First 
Appellate  Division  decided  in  February,  thait  a  day  laborer  in 
the  park  department  is  not  a  municipal  officer  and  as  such 
entitled  to  regular  wages  when  absent  on  account  of  illness. 
The  Supreme  Court  had  awarded  him  judgment  for  pay  with- 
held on  account  of  such  absences,  sustaining  his  contention  that 
his  employment  constituted  him  an  officer  of  the  city  and  that 
the  wages  agreed  to  be  paid  him  were  an  incident  to  this  office. 
The  appellate  court,  however,  found  that  Eckerson  was  only 
paid  for  work  actually  performed ;  "  he  was  not  an  officer  of  the 
•city  in  any  sense  of  the  word.''  His  employment  alone,  said  Jus- 
tice McLaughlin,  "  even  though  he  was  taken  from  the  civil  ser- 
vice list,  did  not  create  an  office  or  make  him  an  office  holder; 
A  public  office  exists,  if  at  all,  either  by  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision or  else  by  the  fiat  of  the  Legislature,  or  by  some  body 
or  board  to  which  the  Legislature  has  delegated  the  power  to 
■create  an  office.  It  is  not  claimed  that  there  is  such  an  office 
as  day  laborer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  created  in  this  way, 
and,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
<*ity  the  amount  for  which  a  recovery  has  been  had,  upon  the 
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theory  that  it  is  the  salary  attached  to  or  an  incident  of  his 
office.''  Nor  is  there  any  provision  in  the  statutes  relating  to 
veterans,  which,  in  case  of  their  employment,  takes  them  out 
of  the  general  rule. — 80  App.  Div,  12. 

Another  case  involving  the  rights  of  veterans  in  the  civil 
service  was  decided  by  the  Second  Appellate  Division  in  ApriV 
in  issuing  to  Louis  Weintz,  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war,  a  man- 
damus compelling  the  Common  Council  of  Middletown,  to  ap- 
point him  superintendent  of  streets.  The  council's  contention 
that  any  provision  of  law  which  required  them  to  select  a  cer- 
tain person  as  an  appointee,  would  divest  them  of  the  power 
of  exercising  that  judgment  and  discretion  given  them  by  the 
State  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  be  unconstitutional  anJ 
void,  would  be  sound  and  controlling,  said  Justice  Hirschberg, 
as  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  but  it  cannot  be  held  that  a 
provision  of  the  State  Constitution  is  unconstitutional.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Mosher  case  (163  N.  Y.  32),  reviewed 
that  part  of  the  civil  service  law  which  requires  the  appointing- 
power  to  select  for  appointment  from  an  eligible  lis»t  contain- 
ing the  names  of  veterans  entitled  to  preference,  the  one  stand- 
ing highest  on  the  list  as  entitled  to  an  additional  preference- 
over  others.  This  latter  preference  was  given  only  by  the 
Legislature  and  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  constitutional 
provision  that  the  preference  to  be  given  to  veterans  shall  be 
'*  without  regard  to  their  standing  on  any  list."  The  Mosher 
controversy  was  between  two  veterans,  and  it  wa^  held  not 
only  that  the  legislative  provision  was  an  unconstitutional 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  appointment  conferred  through 
the  Legislature  on  local  authorities  by  section  2  of  article  10 
of  the  Constitution,  but  was  unnecessary  to  carry  into  effect 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  guarantee 
to  the  veterans  of  a  preference.  The  right  of  veterans  to  pref- 
erence in  appointment  regardless  of  their  standing,  as  declared 
in  the  organic  law,  was  in  nowise  assailed.  That  case.  Justice 
Hirschberg  said,  was  not  controlling  in  favor  of  the  council's, 
contention. — People  ex  rel.  Weintz  vs.  Burch,  79  App,  Div,  156. 
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Constitxitiofmliity  of  Law  Requiring  £:xamination  and  Registration  of 

Plumbers. 

Chapter  803  of  the  Laws  of  1896  which  provides  that  "  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  anj  person  or  co-partnership  to  engage  in,  or 
carry  on  the  trade,  business  or  calling  of  employee  or  master- 
plumber  in  the  city  of  New  York,  unless  the  name  and  address 
of  such  person  and  of  each  and  every  member  of  such  co-part- 
nership shall  have  been  registered"  and  which  requires  each 
master  plumber  to  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the 
examining  board  of  plumbers  of  the  city  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
police  regulation  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  is 
constitutional. — Schnaier  r«.  Navarre  Hotel  and  Importation  Com- 
pany, 82  App,  Div,  25. 

Role  of  Street  Railway  Company  as  to  Employees'  Riding  on  Cart  when 

off  Duty. 

Last  September  the  Bulletin  (page  228)  recorded  the  decision 
of  the  Second  Appellate  Division,  reversing  a  judgment  of  |1,000 
damages  in  favor  of  an  employee  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
R.  R.  Co.,  who,  while  riding  on  the  front  seat  of  an  open  car, 
had  been  forcibly  ejected  by  one  of  the  company's  insp^ectors 
and  thereby  injured.  On  the  new  trial  a  verdict  of  |900  dam- 
ages was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  Bowe,  and  at  the 
March  term  of  the  Second  Appellate  Division  this  judgment 
was  unanimously  aflflrmed.  The  court  held  that  the  company's 
rule,  prohibiting  employees  who  rode  free  from  riding  on  the 
front  seat  of  an  open  car  or  holding  unnecessary  conversation 
with  motormen  or  conductors,  did  not  apply  to  the  plaintiff's 
case,  since  he  was  riding  as  a  passenger,  his  fare  having  been 
duly  paid. — 80  App.  Div.  477. 

Employers'  Liability. 

[Under  this  beading  are  recorded  all  decisions  of  courts  of  record  under  the  Employ- 
ers* Liability  Law  of  1&02  or  the  General  Labor  Law;  also  decisions  under  the  common 
law  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  by  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  llnaL  Other  decisions  under  the  common  law  are  not  reported  here  unless 
special  circumstances  make  them  of  unusual  Interest] 

Several  actions  have  been  brought  under  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Act  which  went  into  effect  on  the  first  of  July,  1902,* 

*Pres8  dispatches  report  that  a  verdict  of  $3,500  damages  was  given  George  B.  Osbom 
of  Rochester,  whose  son  was  killed  September  9,  1902,  while  employed  in  the  works  of 
The  Ocorr  ft  Rugg  Co.    The  case  was  argued  before  the  Appellate  Division  May  26. 
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but  the  only  case  that  has  as  yet  been  reported  in  the  Appellate 

Divisions  is  that  of  Gmaehle  vs.  Rosenberg,  which  was  first 

decided  by  Justice  Blanchard  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  New 

York    Special   Term.     The  question  decided  was  whether  the 

statute  of  1902,  in  requiring  notice  of  action,  took  away  rights 

existing  under  the  common  law  or  under  section  18  of  the  Labor 

Law;  and  Justice  Blanchard  decided  that  it  did  not.  His  opinion 

is  reprinted  below: 

"The  comi)laint  sets  forth  that  the  plaintiff's  Intestate,  while  in  the 
defendants'  employ  as  a  bricklayer  In  the  erection  of  a  certain  new  build- 
ing, was  killed  without  fault  on  his  part  and  through  the  defendants* 
negligence  in  the  erection  of  a  scaffold,  where  plaintiff's  intestate  was 
at  work,  it  being  charged  therein  that  the  scaffold  was  erected  in  a  neg- 
ligent, improper  and  unsafe  manner,  resulting  in  a  plank  giving  way  and 
falling  out,  throwing  the  plaintiff's  intestate  to  the  ground  and  causing 
his  death.  The  defendants  have  demurred  upon  the  ground  that  facts 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action  are  not  stated.  The  defendants* 
theory  of  the  action  is  that  it  Is  one  brought  pursuant  to  chapter  600 
of  the  Laws  of  1902,  entitled  '  An  act  to  extend  and  regulate  the  Uability 
of  employers  to  make  compensation  for  personal  injuries  suffered  by 
employees,'  and  that  the  complaint  is  fatally  defective  in  not  alleging  that 
notice  of  the  accident  had  been  given  to  the  employer,  as  section  two  of 
that  act  requires.  The  plaintiff,  however,  denies  that  Ms  action  is  brought 
under  the  act  of  1902,  but  claims  it  is  brought  under  and  by  virtue  of 
section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415).  This  section  of 
the  Labor  Law  provides:  '  A  person  employing  or  directing  another  to 
perform  labor  of  any  kind  in  the  erection,  *  *  *  of  a  house,  building 
or  structure  shall  not  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  erected 
for  the  performance  of  such  labor,  scaffolding  •  •  •  which '  is 
*  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  improper,  and  which  '  is  *  not  so  constructed  *  •  ♦ 
as  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  employed 
or  engaged.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  cause  of  action  is  stated 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  prior  to  the  enactment  of  chapter  600 
of  the  Laws  of  1902,  and  the  defendants  do  not  question  this,  but  con- 
tend that  the  law  applicable  to  such  actions  as  are  provided  for  by  the 
Laws  of  1902  is  entirely  comprehended  In  that  law,  and  that  no  action 
can  be  brought  in  compliance  with  that  statute,  even  though  the  right 
existed  prior  thereto.  This  would  give  to  the  law  of  1902  a  construction 
which  would  in  effect  repeal  not  only  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  but 
would  take  away  causes  of  action  existing  at  common  Law.  The  act  of 
1902  expressly  states,  however  (§  5) :  *  Every  existing  right  of  action  for 
negligence  or  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  resulting  in  death  Is  continued, 
and  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  any  such 
right  of  action,  nor  shall  the  failure  to  give  the  notice  provided  for  in 
section  two  of  this  act  be  a  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  a  suit  upon  any 
such  existing  right  or  action.'  The  defendants  argue  that  '  existing  right 
of  action '  as  there  used  means  an  accrued  cause  of  action.  I  fall  to 
find  any  justification  for  such  a  construction.    In  my  Judgment  the  effect 
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of  the  act  of  1902  was  merely  to  extend  the  liability  of  the  employer. 
It  was  not  Intended  to  take  away  rights  of  action  then  existing,  whether 
the  causes  of  action  had  accrued  or  not.  The  demurrer  must  be  overruled, 
with  leave  to  answer  upon  payment  of  costs." — 40  Misc.  268. 

On  appeal  the  First  Appellate  Division  unanimously  held 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  complaint  was  framed  under  the  liability 
law  of  1902  and  yet  contained  no  allegation  that  the  notice 
required  by  the  act  was  given,  it  is  insufficient  in  alleging  a 
cause  of  action.  The  court  thereupon  reversed  the  order  deny- 
ing the  defendants'  motion  for  an  order  requiring  the  plaintiff 
to  give  security  for  costs. — 80  App.  Dvv.  541. 

Neglewt  to  makb  uulbs  poe  protbkjtion  op  car  I^'SPECTORS. — 
In  July,  1899,  William  H.  Devoe,  a  car  inspector  on  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  was  run  over  and 
killed  by  the  cars  at  the  Syracuse  station.  His  widow  sueji 
the  company  for  damages  and  obtained  a  verdict  of  |7,000  from 
the  jury,  which  was  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Fourth  Appellate 
Division  and  a  new  trial  granted  (70  App.  Div.  495;  Bulletin 
1902,  p.  153).  From  this  order  she  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  on  February  24  reversed  the  order  and  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  in  her  favor.  The  intestate  of 
the  plaintiff  claimed  that  he  lost  his  life  because  the  defendant 
failed  to  make,  promulgate  and  enforce  reasonable  and  proper 
rules  for  the  protection  of  its  car  inspectors  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  at  its  Syracuse  sta- 
tion. The  defense  principally  relied  upon  was  that  a  safe  prac- 
tice was  established  by  the  defendant  by  the  oral  instructions 
and  directions  of  the  foreman  of  its  car  department  which  obvi- 
ated the  necessity  of  more  formal  rules.  Judge  Haight,  in 
writing  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says  that — 

**Tbe  duty  of  a  maBter  in  making  rules  Is  measured  by  the  law  of 
ordinary  diligence.  That  law  Taries  with  the  situation,  for  what  would 
be  ordinary  diligence  under  one  set  of  facts  would  be  negligence  in 
another.  *  •  *  There  is  an  essential  distinction  between  rules  made 
by  a  master  for  his  own  protection  and  the  regulation  of  his  business 
in  fads  own  Interest,  and  those  made  for  the  protection  of  his  servants, 
for  In  the  one  case  the  sufficiency  affects  no  one  but  himself,  while  in 
the  other  the  lives  and  limlMS  of  his  servants  are  involved.  •  ♦  ♦  A  rule 
to  protect  employees  should  be  so  framed  as  to  guard  them  to  a  reasonable 
extent  against  the  consequences,  not  only  of  the  carelessness  of  co-em- 
ployees, but  of  their  own  carelessness  also.    It  is  known  of  all  that  men 
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are  prone  to  run  risks  in  order  to  save  time  or  trouble,  especially  wben 
the  risk  lasts  but  a  moment  and  the  precaution  necessary  to  guard  against 
it  requires  a  considerable  period  of  time.  •  •  •  It  may  be  that  where 
the  situation  Is  simple  and  entirely  free  from  complications,  the  suffi- 
ciency of  rules  made  even  to  protect  employees  would  be  a  question  of 
law.  When,  however,  as  in  this  case,  the  situation  was  complicated  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  tracks  and  trains  and  the  rule  was  not  only 
verbal,  leaving  its  enforcement  to  the  unaided  recollection  of  a  simple 
announcement,  but  the  delay  in  finding  the  depot  master,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  men  to  act  as  watchmen,  the  danger  of  taking  them  from 
other  employment  and  the  temptation  to  run  a  momentary  risk  rather- 
than  to  consume  time  in  order  to  be  safe,  were  so  great  that  the  question 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  verbal  Instructions  was  for  the  jury." — 174  N.  7. 
Rep.  9. 

Negligbncb — Assumption  of  risk  when  employer  has  prom- 
ised TO  PROVIDE  safety  APPLIANCE. — A  year  ago  the  Bulletin 
reported  the  decision  of  the  Fourth  Appellate  Dvision  in  the 
novel  case  of  Rice  vs.  Eureka  Paper  Co.,  wherein  the  court 
reversed  a  verdict  of  |5,120  damages  awarded  by  the  jury.  On* 
April  9,  1903,  the  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  a  decision  in 
which  it  unanimously  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate- 
Division  and  affirmed  the  original  judgment  in  favor  of  the- 
plaintiff.    The  facts  in  the  case  were  as  follows: 

On  April  4,  1900,  while  the  plaintlflf  was  engaged  In  operating  a  rag- 
cutter  In  the  defendant's  paper  mill  at  Oswego  Falls,  his  right  hand' 
became  entangled  in  a  mesh  of  string  and  was  being  slowly  drawn  toward 
the  spiked  cylinder.      In  attempting  to  disengage  it,  the  other  hand  was- 
also  caught  in  the  mesh  and  both  were  drawn  into  the  cylinder  and  upon 
the  knives,  where  they  were  so  mangled  that  thp  right  hand  was  utterly 
destroyed  and  the  left  one  annihilated  with  the  exception  of  a  small' 
portion  of  the  palm  and  a  single  finger.    The  plaintiff  was  familiar  with' 
the  machine,  having  operated  it  for  more  than  a  year,  and  was  aware 
of  the  danger  Incident  to  its  operation  without  either  a  belt  shifter  or  a 
belt  tightener.    This  was  established  by  his  testimony  to  the  effect  that: 
on  the  Saturday  night  preceeding  the  Wednesday  on  which  he  was  injured 
he  told  defendant's  treasurer  that  the  machine  ought  to  be  provided  with 
a  shifter  and  that  he  would  quit  If  one  was  not  put  on.    The  treasurer- 
then  told  him  the  mill  would  be  shut  down  for  other  repairs  the  forepart 
of  the  following  week,  and  while  shut  down  they  would  put  on  a  shaft 
or  a  tightener,   and  relying  upon   this  promise,   he  continued  to  work 
until  he  was  injured. 

The  court  says  that  the  plaintiff  by  accepting  employment 
upon  the  machine,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  defects  and 
dangers,  voluntarily  assumed  the  risks  incident  thereto.  The 
only  matter  of  doubt  was  as  to  the  effect  upon  his  rights  of  the- 
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employer's  promise  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  Appellate 
Division  held  that  by  continuing  to  work  on  the  machine,  the 
plaintiff  re-assumed  the  risks, since  the  accident  happened  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  within  which  the  employer  promised 
to  have  a  belt  shifter  placed  on  the  machine.  But  the  Court 
of  Appeals  holds  that  a  promise  made  by  the  employer  at  the 
close  of  the  week  to  repair  the  machine  during  the  forepart 
of  the  next  week  is  a  promise  to  repair,  not  at  once,  but  w^ithin 
a  reasonable  time;  that  the  plaintiff  may  have  returned  to  work 
in  the  expectation  or  belief  that  the  mill  might  be  shut  down 
at  any  moment  without  further  notice  to  him;  and  that  the  risk 
of  employment  theretofore  voluntarily  accepted  by  him  became 
that  of  the  master  and  the  latter  is  liable. — 174  N.  Y.  Rep.  385. 

Nbgligbncb — Assumption  op  risk. — In  Batty  vs.  Niagara 
Falls  Hydraulic  Co.,  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division,  at  the- 
January  term,  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  trial 
term,  non-suiting  the  plaintiff.  The  official  reporter's  summary^ 
is  as  follows : 

"In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  resulting  from  the  death 
of  the  plaintiff's  intestate,  it  appeared  that  the  Intestate  was  a  carpenter 
employed  by  the  defendant,  which  was  an  hydraulic  power  company;  that 
in  the  H>ring  of  the  year  1896  the  defendant,  being  desirous  of  building 
a  power  house  at  the  foot  of  an  embankment  which  was  Incumbered  by 
loose  earth  and  rocks  that  were  likely  to  fall  and  imperil  the  safety  of 
the  men  engaged  in  building  the  power  house,  sent  the  intestate  with 
others  to  remove  and  support  such  loose  earth  and  rocks;  that  in  the 
course  of  the  work  it  was  found  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  frost  remain- 
ing in  the  ground,  to  remove  some  earth  and  rocks  which  threatened 
to  fall,  and  that  the  defendant's  foreman  directed  the  plaintiff's  Intestate 
to  support  the  rock  and  earth  with  planking;  that  while  the  intestate  was 
starting  up  the  embankment  for  this  purpose,  the  earth  and  rock  fell 
upon  him  and  killed  him. 

"Held,  that  the  risk  which  the  intestate  encountered  was  one  which 
was  assumed  by  him,  or  one  which  related  to  a  detail  of  the  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  that  In  either  event  the  defendant  was  not  liable."— 
79  App.  Div.  466. 

As8um»Ti0N  OF  RISK. — ^Writcrs  on  the  law  of  negligence  have 
frequently  pointed  out  the  opposing  tendencies  of  juries  and 
judges  in  reaching  conclusions  as  to  the  responsibility  for  per- 
sonal injuries.  A  recent  illustration  is  the  case  of  Williams 
vs.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company, 
which  has  been  in  litigation  since  1882,  has  been  tried  six  times, 
submitted  to  a  jury  four  times  and  at  length  finally  settled  at 
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the  March  term  of  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division  by  a  unani- 
mous affirmance  of  the  jury's  verdict  (|4,500  damages).  Justice 
Spring,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  (the  court,  sets  forth  the 
history  of  the  case  as  follows: 

"In  June,  1882,  the  plaintiff  was  in  tbe  employ  of  the  defendant  as 
brakeman  and  while  riding  on  a  box  car  was  hit  by  a  low  bridge  on  the 
-defendant's  road  at  Norwich  in  this  State  and  sustained  the  Injuries  for 
which  he  is  now  endeavoring  to  recover.  The  action  was  commenced  in 
December.  1882,  and  the  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  entered  upon 
the  second  verdict  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  (116  N.  Y.  628) 
-on  the  ground  that  the  existence  of  the  bridge  was  known  to  the  plaintiff, 
as  he  testified  he  had  passed  under  it  often  on  top  of  a  box  car  and  if 
lie  had  exercised  ordinary  prudence  the  accident  would  have  been  averted. 

"  On  the  new  trial  he  testified  that  he  had  never  passed  under  the 
4)ridge  on  top  of  a  box  car  and  did  not  know  It  was  a  low  bridge.  At 
the  close  of  the  evidence  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited  and  the  judgment 
•entered  was  affirmed  by  the  General  Term  (92  Hun.  219).  The  court 
418  well  as  the  trial  judge  was  evidently  Influenced  largely  in  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  belief  that  the  change  in  the  plaintiff's  testimony 
was  designed  to  meet  the  obstacle  to  a  recovery  which  was  the  keynote 
of  the  decision  by  the  Ck)urt  of  Appeals.  On  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
the  judgment  was  reversed  (155  N.  Y.  158),  the  court  holding  that  the 
^credibility  of  the  plaintiff  was  tor  the  jury,  not  for  the  court. 

"  There  have  been  since  that  decision  four  trials,  each  resulting  in  a 
Terdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  substantially  a  similar  sum  and  the  learned 
justices  presiding  at  the  trials  have  uniformly  denied  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial.  The  judgments  entered  upon  the  three  preceding  verdicts  have 
been  reversed  and  new  trials  granted  by  this  court. 

"  We  apprehend    ♦    ♦    *    that  the  questions  of  fact  must  ultimately  be 

determined  by  the  jury  as  the  constitutional  tribunal  by  whom  such 
matters  are  to  be  decided.     It  has  become  quite  well  grounded  in  our 

•procedure  that  when  a  case  involving  questions  of  fact  has  been  fairly 
passed  upon  by  at  least  three  juries  with  like  result,  the  court  will  not 
again  assert  its  power  by  setting  aside  the  verdict  as  contrary  to  the 

^'eight  of  the  evidence,  unless  there  Is  a  reasonable  probability  of  a  differ- 

-ent  outcome." — 81  App,  Div.  444. 

Nbgligexce — Fellow  servant  rule — Duty  of  employer  to 
LIGHT  A  DARK  WORKPLACE. — Bartholomew  Devaney,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Degnon-McLean  Construction  Company,  sustained 
injuries  by  the  fall  of  an  overhanging  bank  while  making  an 
excavation  for  an  anchorage  for  the  new  East  River  bridge  in 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  In  an  action  for  damages  on  the 
:irround  that  the  company  had  neglected  to  furnish  a  safe  work- 
place, the  jury  awarded  him  a  verdict  for  |3,600,  from  which 
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the  defendant  appealed  on  the  ground  that  it  had  fulfilled  ita 
duty  by  furnishing  ample  means  and  material  for  lights  and 
a  competent  electrician  to  place  them;  that  it  was  not  liable 
for  the  lamps  not  being  lighted,  inasmuch  as  the  lighting  of  the 
lamps  was  a  detail  of  the  work  and  an  act  of  a  fellow  servant 
of  the  plaintiff.  At  the  January  term  the  Second  Appellate 
Division  dismissed  the  appeal  and  unanimously  sustained  the 
verdict,  saying  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  afford  the 
servant  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  work.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
This  is  an  active  duty  and  it  is  not  performed  on  the  part  of 
the  master  by  placing  materials  for  electric  lights  where  they 
may  be  used  at  the  command  of  the  foreman,  under  the  circum- 
stances disclosed  by  the  evidence  in  this  case.  It  is  necessary^ 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  master,  where  work  is  to 
be  done  in  the  night  time  and  where  there  is  danger  in  the 
kind  of  labor  to  be  performed  to  supply  the  lights  necessary 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  perform  their  duties  without  other 
danger  than  such  as  is  incident  to  the  work." — 79  App.  Div.  62. 

Contributory  negligence. — In  the  case  of  Levy  vs.  Grove 
Mills  Paper  Co.,  the  Second  Appellate  Division,  at  the  March 
terra,  unanimously  affirmed  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
and  set  aside  the  trial  court's  order  dismissing  the  complaint. 
The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  official  reporter: 

"  In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damag€6  resulting  from  the  death  of 
the  plaintiff's  Intestate,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the  defendants 
paper  factory  two  rooms  known  as  the  wash  and  kettle  rooms,  the  former 
being  directly  west  of  the  latter  room;  that  the  door  connecting  the  two 
rooms  was  ten  feet  wide  and>  that  in  the  kettle  room,  flush  with  the 
southerly  Jamb  of  the  door,  was  a  wooden  box  twenty- two  Inches  square, 
built  from  the  floor  to  the  celling,  which  box  encased  a  steel  shaft  revolving 
at  a  speed  of  over  two  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  The  shaft  was 
located  about  six  inches  back  of  the  northerly  face  of  tlie  casing  and  for 
a  period  of  five  or  six  months  there  had  been  a  hole  in  the  northerly  face 
of  the  casing  five  or  six  inches  wide  extending  upward  from  the  floor 
for  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet. 

"  The  Intestate  was  employed  in  the  wash  room,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
accident  he  and  a  number  of  fellow  workmen  were  engaged  In  moving  a 
car  heavily  laden  with  material  from  the  kettle  room  Into  the  wash  room. 
While  pushing  the  car  through  the  doorway,  one  of  the  wheels  caught  in 
the  floor.  The  intestate,  who  wore  a  loose  apron  of  bagging  extending  to 
the  knees,  was  stationed  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  car  within  about 
two  feet  of  the  hole  in  the  casing,  and,  while  he  and  his  companions  were 
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•endeavoring  to  start  the  car  forward,  the  Intestate's  apron  was  caugiht 
through  the  hole  in  the  easing,  by  the  revolving  shaft  and  he  was  drawn 
against  it  with  such  violence  as  to  kill  him. 

**  Held,  that  the  jury  were  justified  in  finding  that  the  defendant  was 
guilty  of  negligence  and  that  the  intestate  was  free  from  contributory 
negligence."— 80  App.  Div.  384. 

Charitable  institutions  not  liable  for  negligence  op 
EMPLOYEES. — In  Oorbett  vs.  St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School  of 
Utica,  the  plaintiff  was  a  boy  15  years  old  who  in  August,  1900, 
Lad  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  larceny  and  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  defendant  institution,  and  injured  in  the 
.following  month  while  operating  a  laundry  mangle.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1902,  he  obtained  a  verdict  of  |1,100  damages  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  on  appeal  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division, 
at  the  January,  1903,  term,  unanimously  reversed  the  judgment 
and  ordered  a  new  trial,  holding  that  as  the  school  is  a  chari- 
table and  benevolent  institution,  it  is  not  liable  for  the  negli- 
gent acts  of  its  employees  or  agents  in  failing  to  instruct  the 
l>oy  about  the  operation  of  the  machinery  or  to  warn  him  of 
its  dangers. — 79  App.  Div.  334. 
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WAGES  IN  THE  WHITE  GOODS  TRADE- 

The  manufacture  of  muslin  undergarments  is  an  important 
l)raneh  of  New  York's  leading  industry — ^garment  making — 
-even  if  New  York  City  does  not  dominate  that  branch  of  the 
trade  in  the  same  degree  that  it  does  the  outer  garment:  trade. 
Comprehensive  figures  concerning  the  industry  are  lacking, 
however,  as  the  United  States  Census  does  not  treat  it  as  a 
separate  industry.  Thus,  in  this  State  there  exist  two  w^ell- 
defined  branches  of  the  white  goods  trade:  (1)  Men's  wear 
(shirts,  collars  and  cuffs)  and  (2)  women's  and  children's  muslin 
garments  (lingerie,  infants'  wear,  handkerchiefs,  etc.).  The 
•Census  makes  a  separate  industry  of  "  shirts,"  classes  collars 
and  cuffs  with  neckties,  etc.,  under  the  heading  of  "  men's  fur- 
nishing goods "  and  classes  lingerie,  etc.,  with  "  women's 
•clothing." 

The  latest  factory  inspection  statistics  (1902)  show  that  33,294 
persons  were  employed  in  the  former  and  11,009  in  the  latter 
branch  of  the  white  goods'  trade;  two-thirds  of  the  former  and 
ten-elevenths  of  the  latter  are  women.  In  fact,  these  are  the 
only  branches  of  the  needle  trades,  the  peculiar  work  of  women, 
in  which  women  now  outnumber  the  men.  The  fact  that  the 
muslin  underwear  trade  employs  women  almost  exclusively 
^ives  special  significance  to  wage  statistics  of  that  industry, 
and  the  following  summary  tables  are  therefore  published  ,in 
a,dvance  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  1902,  which  will  contain  the  results  of  an  investigation  of 
earnings  in  the  four  principal  branches  of  the  clothing  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  earnings,  in  typical 
busy  and  slack  weeks,  as  reported  by  five  New  York  City  estab- 
lishments making  women's  and  children's  white  goods: 

Males.                                  Busy  week.  Slack  week. 

Cutters    118.56  $18.56 

others   9.67  9.67 

Females 7.45  6.33 

Adults  (21  years +)   9.11  6.68 

Young  women   (16-21  years) 6.46  6.32 

Girls  (14-16  years) 2.32  2.81 

Only  nine  ciltters  and  three  other  men  were  employed,  so 
that  the  significant  averages  are  those  of  women  and  girls' 
earnings.  The  average  earnings  of  all  females  were  |7.45  for 
a  typical  busy  week  and  i|6.3:3  for  a  typical  week  in  the  slack 
season,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1902.    The  earnings  of  young 
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women  and  girls  remained  virtually  the  same  in  the  two  weeks^ 
but  those  of  adult  women  declined  40  per  cent  in  the  dull  week. 
The  average,  however,  is  but  a  crude  expression  of  the  actual 
earnings,  which  varied  in  a  striking  degree.  Thus  the  follow- 
ing table,  based  on  returns  from  12  establishments  in  New 
York  City,  shows  that  in  the  busy  week  five  adult  women  and 
one  young  woman  earned  more  than  |18  while  three  young 
women  earned  less  than  |2  each.  The  girls  under  16  years  of 
age  all  earned  between  |2  and  |5  apiece  per  week. 


IX.— 2,    b.    WOMEN'S   AND  CHILDREN'S   WHITE   GOODS. 
[Twelve  firms  with  749  employees,  in  New  York  City.] 

IN8ZDB  WORKERS. 


MALE^S. 


FSMAL.BS8. 


Cut- 
CULSSBS.  ters. 

Under  $1 

n  to  11.99 

2  to    2.99 

3  to    8.99 

4  to    4.99 

6  to    5.99 

6  to  6.99 

7  to  7.99 1 

8  to  8.99 

9  to  9.99 

10  to  10.99 

11  to  31.99 

12  to  12.99 4 

18  to  18.99 

14  to  14.99 1 

16  to  15.99 

16  to  16.99 1 

17  to  17.99 1 

18  and  over 16 

Total 24 

Under  |1 

n  to  11.99 

2  to    2.99 

3  to    3.99 

4  to    4.99 

6  to    6.99 

6  to  6.99 

7  to  7.99 

8  to  8.99 

9  to  9.99 

10  to  10.99 

11  to  11.99 

12  to  12.99 4 

13  to  13.99 

14  to  14.99 1 

15  to  15.99 

16  to  16.99 2 

17  to  17.99 1 

18  and  over "  15 

Total 23 


— ^  OUTSIDB 

i6yr8.    Under             '  21yr8.  16-21  Under                      WORKBRB* 
or  over.  16  yrs.  Total,  or  over.  yrs.  16  yrs.  Total.  Total.  Female, 
a.  Bust  Season. 

, 1 

2 

13           14 

7  21          10 

2           16  39            3 

1           41  40 

30  70.     .... 

22  64 

38  24        .... 


2 


26 
12 
23 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
5 


9 
16 
6 


10 


268      360 


b.  Slack  Season. 


7 
12 
27 
10 
17 
32 
36 
18 
10 
11 

1 


1 
2 
4 

25 

45 

58 

73 

62 

37 

18 

9 

10 

6 

4 

2 

1 


27 

1 

4 


1 

2 

27 

38 

68 

81 

100 

86 

62 

61 

54 

21 

39 

8 

1 

3 

2 

6 

6 

655 


15 
40 
60 
85 
83 
79 
69 
54 
27 
20 
16 
5 
2 


1 
2 
27 
38 
60 
82 
100 


62 
61 
56 

21 
43 
8 
2 
3 
2 
5 
7 


2 

6 

15 

40 

62 

86 

83 

79 

69 

54 

28 

20 

20 

5 

3 

2 

1 

4 


» 


17 


li 


10 


185      357 


27 


679 
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The  average  earnings  of  inside  workers  (exclusive  of  cutters) 
in  these  12  establishments  were  |7.36  in  a  busy  week  and  |6.98 
in  a  dull  week.  No  averages  for  earnings  of  the  various  classes 
of  employees  in  these  12  establishments  can  be  made,  but  the 
median  wage,  or  the  wage  at  which  the  same  number  of  wage 
earners  fall  below  as  appear  above  ift,  which  may  be  approxi- 
mately derived  from  the  preceding  table  without  difficulty,  is 
equally  valuable:  Women,  21  years  old  or  over,  fS.lO;  young 
women  (16-21  years  old)  f6.80,  girls  (14-16  years),  ?3;  all  females, 
f7.15;  all  inside  workers,  excepting  cutters,  f7.20;  outside  work- 
ers (all  women,  |7.40). 

Taking  the  entire  six  months  into  consideration,  the  average 
comi>ensation  for  a  full  week's  work  in  23  metropolitan  estab- 
lishments was  115.76  for  cutters,  |7.39  for  other  inside  workers 
(mainly  women)  and  |6.08  for  out-workers  (all  women).  The 
average  weekly  number  of  cutters  employed  in  these  23  estab- 
lishments was  77;  in  one  week,  however,  there  were  85  em- 
ployed. The  average  earnings  of  those  85  cutters  for  the  six 
months  were  ?372  or  at  the  rate  of  |744  per  annum.  The 
average  weekly  number  of  other  inside  workers  was  1,742  (62 
men  and  1,680  women);  the  largest  number  in  any  one  week 
was  1,834  and  their  average  earnings  for  six  months  were 
f  182.50  or  1365  per  annum.  Out-workers  (from  60  to  86,  aver- 
aging 77)  made  on  the  average  |142  in  six  months,  or  f  284  per 
annum. 
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THE  LABOR  LEGISLATION  OF  J903- 

AUTHORIZING  THE  REGULATION  OF  LABOR  ON  PUBLIC  WORK. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  working  people  was  the  concurrent  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  (section  1  of  article  12)  so  as  to  allow  the  Legisla- 
ture to  regulate  the  hours,  wages  and  other  conditions  of  labor 
of  persons  emploj'ed  by  the  State,  counties,  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  or  by  contractors  or  sub-contractors  performing  labor 
or  service  for  the  State  or  any  of  its  civil  divisions.  That  the 
State-s  policy  toward  its  own  employees  has  considerable  influ- 
ence in  establishing  standards  of  employment  in  private  indus- 
tries is  conceded,  and  it  is  also  generally  agreed  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  a  model  employer.  As  respects  its  own  direct 
employees,  there  has  been  no  complaint  concerning  governmen- 
tal standards;  but  employees  of  contractors  working  for  the 
State  have  sometimes  been  treated  very  illiberally  and  they 
were  deprived  of  the  protection  which  the  Legislature  set  up  in 
their  behalf,  by  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  confer  power  upon  the  Legislature  to  enact 
such  protective  law^s  has  now^  passed  itwo  successive  Legislatures 
and  will  be  referred  to  the  people  in  1905. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Under  this  heading  appear  five  statutes,  chaps.  151,  184,  255, 
380  and  459  of  the  Laws  of  1903.  The  first  three  are  amend- 
ments of  the  General  Labor  Law,  the  fourth  amends  the  Penal 
Code  and  the  fifth  the  Consolidaited  School  Law.  Only  the  lat- 
ter has  gone  into  force,  the  others  not  taking  effect  until  Sep- 
tember or  October. 

The  general  purpose  of  these  five  new  laws  is  to  harmonize  the 
school  law  with  the  factory  and  mercantile  laws  by  requiring 
children  to  attend  school  throughout  the  school  year  until  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  14  years;  and  when  they  begin  work  at 
the  age  of  14,  to  complete  their  elementary  education,  in  the 
larger  cities,  by  attending  evening  schools;  for  which  purpose  the 
maximum  hours  of  labor  that  may  be  required  of  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  is  reduced  from  10  to  9  hours  a 
day  in  factories,  stores,  etc.  The  mercantile  law,  which  hereto- 
fore applied  only  to  stores,  has  been  broadened  in  scope  so  as 
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to  protect  children  employed  in  messenger  and  delivery  service^ 
hotels,  offices,  etc.,«  while  a  special  street  trades  law  has  been 
enacted  to  protect  newsboys.  Finally  the  use  of  false  certifi- 
cates of  age,  whereby  children  have  gone  to  work  before  attain- 
ing  the  legal  age  of  employment  (14  years),  is  made  difficult  by 
very  atrict  regulations  concerning  the  evidence  of  age  to  be  fur- 
nished by  parents  or  guardians  to  the  officer  who  issues  em- 
ployment certificates,  as  w^as  recommended  in  the  Department's- 
report  for  1901. 

The  new  school  law  requires  children  between  8  and  14  years 
of  age  to  attend  school  throughout  the  entire  school  year  and 
absolutely  prohibits  the  employment  of  any  child  under  14  years- 
"  in  any  business  or  service  whatever,  during  any  part  of  the 
term  during  which  the  public  schools"  are  in  session.  The 
school  law  is  thus  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  laws  regu- 
lating child  labor,  for  it  applies  to  all  employments  without 
exception;  it  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  vacation  work, 
which  is  regulated  for  certain  occupations  by  the  factory,  mer- 
cantile and  street  trades  articles  of  the  Labor  Law.  The  fac- 
tory law  has  heretofore  prohibited  the  employment  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  in  factories  and  the  new  law  (chapter  184). 
brings  within  this  prohibition  children  employed  "  in  connection 
with  "  a  factory,  thus  including  office  boys,  delivery  boys,  etc. 
The  mercantile  law,  applying  to  stores  in  cities  or  villages  of  at 
least  3,000  population,  has  heretofore  allowed  children  of  the- 
age  of  12  years  to  work  in  vacations;  this  law  has  been  amended 
^chapter  255)  to  include  telegraph  and  business  offices,  hotels^ 
restaurants,  apartment  houses  and  delivery  and  messenger  ser- 
vice, and  to  prohibit  vacation  work  to  children  under  14  years 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  (New  York  City,  Buffalo,. 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany  and  Troy).  In  other  cities  and  in 
villages  of  3,000  or  more  inhabitants  this  class  of  employment 
is  allowed  in  the  summer  vacation  to  children  12  years  old,, 
while  in  the  smaller  villages  and  in  towns  no  restrictions  what- 
<*ver  exist  upon  the  employment  of  children  in  stores,  offices, 
hotels,  etc.,  outside  of  the  school  term.  Finally  the  new  street 
trades  law  (chapter  151)  aims  to  regulate  certain  work  of  chil- 
dren usually  carried  on  outside  of  school  hours,  namely,  the» 
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selliDg  of  newspapers;  this  law  forbids  boys  under  10  years  of 
age  and  girls  under  16  years  from  selling  newspapers  in  any 
street  or  public  place  of  New  York  City  or  Buffalo  and  requires 
newsboys  between  10  and  14  years  of  age  to  obtain  a  permit  and 
badge  before  selling  papers  in  those  cities. 

But  the  attainment  of  14  years  of  age  does  not  alone  suffice  to 
permit  children  to  engage  in  gainful  occupations.  The  school 
law  provides,  for  all  employments,  certain  educational  require- 
ments for  children  under  16  years  of  age,  namely  a  full  year's 
attendance  at  school  in  the  preceding  year  and  ability  to  read 
and  write  and  perform  the  fundamental  operations  of  arith- 
mc^tic;  while  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  children 
aged  14-16  years  may  not  be  employed  unless  they  have  com- 
pleted tlje  course  of  the  grammar  schools,  or  are  attending 
night  schools  for  that  purpose. 

The  enforcement  of  these  requirements  would  at  first  glance 
api>ear  a  very  simple  matter;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  official 
inspectors  have  almost  universally  experienced  difficulty  in 
securing  compliance  with  the  law.  The  provisions  for  employ- 
ment certificates  in  the  factory  law  and  mercantile  law  of  this 
State  have  beoome  very  complex;  and  yet  these  provisions  have 
been  evaded  by  the  simple  device  of  perjury,  committed  by 
parents  in  swearing  to  the  age  of  children.  A  conviction  for 
perjury  has  been  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  judicial 
ruling  that  the  statement  of  a  mother  is  to  be  accepted  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  date  of  her  child's  birth.  The  1903  bills 
provide  that  the  officer  issuing  employment  certificates  to  chil- 
dren 14-16  years  old  shall  have  certain  discretionary  power  and 
shall  no  longer  be  bound  to  accept  the  parent's  affidavit  as  sole 
evidence  of  a  child's  age.  He  must  examine  and  approve  (1)  the 
school  record  of  each  child  as  furnished  by  the  teacher,  (2)  a 
passport  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth 
or  baptism  or  other  religious  record  showing  the  date  and  place 
of  birth  of  such  child^ — which  transcript  is  made  conclusive  evi- 
dence as  to  age,  and  (3)  parents'  affidavit  in  case  no  such  tran- 
script is  filed.  The  officer  must  examine  the  child  as  to  literacy, 
health,  etc.,  and  before  issuing  the  certificate  must  sign  and  file 
^*  a  statement  that  the  child  can  read  and  legibly  write  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the 
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child  is  14  years  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  reached  the  normal 
development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is  in  qound  health  and  is 
physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do." 

The  amendment  to  the  Penal  Code  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  to  make  a  false  statement  in  relation  to  an  appli- 
cation for  an  employment  certificate. 

Aside  from  these  new  provisions  in  the  factory  and  mercantile 
laws  concerning  the  issuing  of  employment  certificates  to  chil- 
dren 14-16  years  old  and  the  addition  of  several  important 
branches  of  trade  to  mercantile  establishments,  the  most 
important  change  in  those  laws  is  the  reduction  of  the  maximum 
hours  of  work  for  children  from  ten  to  nine  per  day.  The  sixty- 
hour  week  remains  for  young  men  between  16  and  18  years  of 
age  and  all  women  employees,  whom  the  law  permits  to  work 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  working  shorter 
hours  on  Saturday.  But  for  children  under  16  years  of  age,  the 
new  law  not  only  prescribes  a  54-hour  week  (maximum)  but  also 
a  flat  nine-hour  day.  The  main  argument  for  this  reduction  pro- 
ceeded from  the  introduction  in  the  school  law  of  a  requirement 
of  attendance  at  evening  schools  on  the  part  of  children  who 
had  gone  into  employment  before  completing  their  elementary 
education.  Such  children,  it  is  held,  are  physically  incapable  of 
accomplishing  results  in  evening  schools  after  working  ten  or 
more  hours  in  a  gainful  occupation  and  must  therefore  be  pro- 
tected by  the  law.  The  principle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  half- 
time  system  provided  by  English  law  for  younger  children. 

WOMEN  AND  MINORS  NOT  TO  BE  BJMPLOYBD  AT  METAL  POLISHING. 

One  of  the  dangerous  trades  regulated  in  nearly  all  industrial 
countries  is  that  of  metal  polishing  and  buffing,  wherein  the 
dust  and  fine  particles  of  metal  are  likely  to  penetrate  the  lungs 
and  sooner  or  later  seriously  injure  the  worker's  health.  Four 
years  ago  the  Legislature  prohibited  the  employment  of  women 
and  of  boys  under  18  years  of  age  in  the  operation  of  any  emery, 
corundum  or  stone  polishing  or  buffing  wheel.  Chapter  561 
extends  this  prohibition  so  as  to  cover  virtually  all  metal  polish- 
ing except  that  of  articles  made  of  the  precious  metals. 
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GARNISHMENT   OF  WAGES. 

Chapter  461  provides  for  the  attachment  of  wages  by  garnish- 
ment or  trustee  process,  whereby  a  creditor  is  enabled  to  collect 
a  debt  by  intercepting  wages  due  his  debtor.  This  process  has 
not  up  to  this  time  been  sauctioned  by  the  law  of  this  State,  as 
it  has  so  often  been  the  cloak  of  oppression,  and  the  garnishment 
bill  this  year  met  with  vigorous  opposition  not  only  from  wage- 
earners,  but  also  from  large  employers,  who  by  force  of  the  law 
become  collecting  agents,  and  even  from  the  Bar  Association 
of  New  York,  which  protested  that  "  as  a  practical  result  the 
measure  would  be  used  as  a  means  of  oppression,  since  the  mere 
presentation  of  an  execution  to  the  employer  of  the  judgment 
<3ebtor  would  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  be  followed  by  his 
immediate  discharge."  Although  the  bill  was  supported  by 
representatives  of  retail  tradesmen  it  would  probably  have 
failed  as  it  did  last  year  had  not  its  friends  consented  to  a  com- 
promise. In  its  original  form  the  bill  pro^vided  that  the  wages 
of  a  workingman  earning  more  than  fl2  a  week  might  be  gar- 
nished for  a  debt  created  by  him  in  the  purchase  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  it  was  amended  to  apply  only  to  persons  whose 
income  exceeded  |20  a  week — thereby  exempting  the  great  mass 
of  wage  earners,  who  the  merchants  say  are  generally  honest. 
They  desired  to  reach  persons  "  who  recklessly  live  beyond  their 
means,  after  succeeding  in'  establishing  a  credit,  and  thereby 
force  many  small  merchants  into  bankruptcy  because  of  the  non- 
payment of  accounts;  extravagant  men  with  good  salaries  who 
can  pay  but  won't."  To  reach  this  class  the  law  provides  that 
when  sufficient  property  not  exempt  by  law  from  execution  can 
not  be  found  in  the  possession  of  a  man  against  whom  a  creditor 
has  secured  judgment  for  necessaries  of  life  purchased,  to  sat- 
isfy the  debt,  the  judgment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  may  be 
made  a  lien  and  continuing  levy  of  ten  per  cent  upon  the  wages, 
debt,  earnings,  salary,  profits  or  income  from  trust  funds  due  the 
debtor,  provided  such  wages,  etc.,  exceed  f20  a  week.  Thus, 
upon  judgment  duly  obtained,  the  employer  of  a  man  earning 
|25  a  week  would  be  required  to  deduct  f2.50  each  week  from 
the  wages  due  such  employee  and  pay  same  to  an  officer  acting 
for  the  latter's  creditor  until  the  debt  is  entirely  discharged. 
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Should  the  employer  fail  thus  to  seize  the  wages,  the  creditor 
may  obtain  judgment  against  him  and  apply  it  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  Not  more  than  one  judgment  niay  be  issued 
at  one  time  against  a  debtor,  and  the  latter  may  apply  to  the 
court  at  any  time  for  a  modification  of  the  judgment.  This  act 
takes  effect  September  1, 1903. 

AGAINST  ABUSES  IX  THE  INSTALMENT  BUSINESS. 

While  the  garnishment  law  seeks  to  furnish  a  remedy  to 
creditors  against  unscrupulous  debtors,  chapter  150  seeks  to 
furnish  debtors  a  remedy  against  unscrupulous  creditors.  In 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  developed  among  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant  classes  of  immigrants  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  City,  a  wasteful  system  of  credit  in  the  sale  of  cheap 
jewelry  and  other  articles  of  personal  adornment  or  household 
decoration.  Pedlers  have  sold  these  articles  on  the  installment 
plan  and  have  then  used  the  power  thereby  obtained  over  pur- 
chasers to  extort  considerable  amounts  of  money.  Under  the 
law  of  this  State  the  ownership  of  an  article  sold  on  the  instal- 
ment plan  inheres  in  the  seller,  who  can  cause  the  arrest  of  a 
buyer  upon  the  latter's  defaulting  in  his  payments.  We  read, 
for  example,  of  "  one  man  who  having  paid  $11.50  in  instalments 
upon  a  112.50  suit  of  clothes,  was  arrested  for  the  balance  of  f  1, 
and  when  dismissed  by  the  court,  immediately  arrested  again  on 
a  claim  for  costs  amounting  to  |17.50,  taken  to  jail  and  released 
only  by  the  action  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society."  Relying  upon  the 
laws  which  technically  allow  instalment  debtors  to  be  impris- 
oned for  a  term  not  to  exceed  three  months  and  acting  with  the 
connivance  of  certain  city  marshals,  instalment  dealers  of  the 
lowest  type  were  able  so  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  ignorant  for- 
eigners as  to  plunder  mercilessly  such  of  them  as  could  be 
induced  to  buy  small  articles  on  credit.  For  several  years  the 
Ludlow  street  jail  has  been  virtually  a  debtors'  prison;  thus  it 
is  said  of  561  persons  lodged  in  jail  on  body  executions  in  1901, 
452  were  in»talment  cases ;  and  in  the  preceding  year  594  out  of 
697  body  executions  were  instalment  cases  of  a  comparatively 
few  dealers.  In  1900  and  1901  83  per  cent  of  the  body  executions 
in  New  York  county  were  instalment  cases. 

*  Held  to  be  constitutional  by  Justice  Blanchard  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  People  ex  rel.  Arena  va. 
Warden,  even  as  applied  to  Jndgrmento  secured  before  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
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These  cases  of  arrest  sprang  almost  entirely  from  suits  inyolv- 
ing  small  amounts  of  money — frequently  no  more  than  |5.  The 
investigator  who  ascertained  these  facts  found  that  45.5  per 
c>en't  of  all  the  above-mentioned  cases  were  for  debts  of  less  than 
f25  and  only  8.6  per  cent  involved  more  than  f75.  Hence  the 
obvious  remedy  was  to  forbid  the  issuance  of  body  executions  in 
cases  that  involved  these  small  amounts.  This  has  been  done 
by  amending  sections  56  and  140  of  the  Municipal  Ck)de  to  pro- 
hibit the  issuance  of  body  executions  in  instalment  cases  where 
the  debt  contracted  or  the  obligation  incurred  amounts  to  less 
than  1100. 

STREET  0A«  VESTIBULES. 

In  many  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  street  cars  are  provided 
with  vestibuled  fronts  for  the  protection  of  the  motormen  in 
wintry  weather,  and  employees  of  railways  that  refused  to  make 
such  provision  have  for  several  sessions  petitioned  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  act  requiring  the  companies  to  furnish  such  protec- 
tion. This  year  public  sentiment  was  sufficiently  aroused  in 
support  of  the  petition  to  secure  action,  which  is  embodied  in 
chapters  325  and  426.  The  former  statute  is  general,  covering 
all  street  railways  in  the  State,  outside  of  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  boroughs  of  New  York  City;  it  simply  requires  the 
erection  of  a  front,  leaving  the  two  sides  of  the  platform  open. 
Chapter  426,  which  applies  to  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rens- 
selaer, is  more  exacting,  in  response  to  the  more  urgent  demands 
of  the  residents  of  those  counties,  who  were  in  fact  the  chief 
advocates  of  legislation  along  this  line.  It  requires  the  plat- 
form of  all  cars  to  be  enclosed  in  front  and  on  one  side,  from 
December  to  April,  and  platforms  on  cars  used  more  than  a  mile 
outside  the  city  limits  to  be  completely  enclosed. 

EXAMINATION  OF  BARBERS  AND  NURSES. 

Government  regulation  of  professions  and  trades,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  health,  is  now  so  firmly  established  that  no  one 
to-day  hears  the  time-worn  objection  to  labor  legislation — 
impairment  of  "  freedom  of  contract " — put  forward  when  the 
system  is  extended  to  another  trade.  At  the  present  time  the 
so-called  constitutional  right  of  a  citizen  to  dispose  of  his  labor 
and  property  as  he  deems  best  is  denied  to  him  who  would  be  a 
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lawyer,  physician,  dentist,  phannadst,  embalmer,  veterinarian, 
public  accountant,  horseshoer,  master  plumber,  stationary  engi- 
neer or  fireman,  and  he  can  exercise  such  occupation  only  on  the 
condition  that  he  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  and  secures 
a  license  from  the  public  authorities.  This  yesLV  two  additional 
callings  have  been  put  under  public  supervision — that  of  a  regis- 
tered nurse  and  that  of  a  barber.  The  regents  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity are  to  have  charge  of  the  registration  of  nurses  and 
appoint  a  State  board  of  five  examiners  from  a  list  of  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  State  Nurses'  Association  nominated  by 
the  association  (chapter  293). 

The  barbers'  act  (chapter  632)  establishes  a  State  board  of. 
examiners,  consisting  of  two  master  barbers  and  two  journey- 
men barbers,  which  has  power  to  appoiAt  sub-examining  boards 
in  villages  and  cities.  No  person  is  to  practice  the  occupation 
of  a  barber  without  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  board 
of  examiners;  but  persons  who  are  now  barbers  of  at  least  three 
years'  experience  are  to  receive  such  certificate,  on  the  payment 
of  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  without  examination.  The  board  of 
examiners  has  the  power  to  revoke  a  license  or  certificate,  after 
a  hearing,  for  conviction  for  felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  gross 
incompetency,  the  use  of  unclean  towels,  cup,  or  other  unclean 
utensils  that  are  liable  to  spread  infectious  diseases.  When 
any  member  of  the  State  or  local  boards  of  examiners  discovers 
a  barber  shop  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  the  State  Board  is 
empowered  to  call  upon  the  State  or  local  board  of  health  to 
declare  such  a  shop  a  public  nuisance. 

The  expenses  of  the  boards  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
moneys  received  as  fees  for  certificates  and  examinations. 

On  June  2,  Governor  Odell  appointed  as  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  Jacob  Kiessel,  master  barber  of  New  York 
ronnty,  for  the  term  of  four  years;  G.  W.  Adelman,  journeyman, 
of  Albany  county,  for  three  years;  J.  E.  Reedy,  journeyman, 
of  Chemung  county,  two  years;  Louis  Houseweller,  master  bar- 
ber, of  Albany  county,  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  THB  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Chapter  349  imposes  a  penalty  upon  persons  or  organizations 
that  discriminate  against  any  member  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  law  proposes  to  protect  National  Guardsmen  from  disad- 
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vaintage  in  their  means  of  livelihood  but  not  to  give  them  any 
preference  or  advantage  on  account  of  their  membership.  It 
makes  it  a  niisdemeanor  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
employment  of  a  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Guard 
on  account  of  such  membership  or  to  dissuade  a  person  from 
enlisting  by  threat  of  injury  with  reference  to  his  employment, 
trade  or  business.  The  law  especially  forbids  any  trade  organi- 
zation from  passing  any  resolution  or  by-law  discriminating  in 
the  matter  of  membership  against  any  member  of  the  National 
Guard.  It  was  enacted  in  response  to  the  following  recommen- 
dation of  the  Governor's  annual  message: 

"The  strike  upon  the  Hudson  Valley  Electric  Railroad,  necessitating 
the  ordering  into  service  of  the  National  Guard,  developed  a  condition, 
through  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  guard  from  a  labor  union, 
which  is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  Under  the  CJonsti- 
tution  every  citizen  is  liable  to  military  duty.  Under  our  law  we  have 
provided  for  voluntary  enlistment  in  the  Nationaf  Guard,  giving  in  return 
certain  rights  and  privileges  for  the  service  thus  rendered.  The  stability 
of  our  government  depends  upon  prompt  obedience  to  and  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  our  laws,  and  whatever  tends  to  break  down  the  safeguard 
of  the  Judiciary  and  make  inoperative  the  orders  of  the  court  is  detri- 
mental to  the  public  policy,  and  is  a  clear  defiance  of  law  and  authority. 
There  have  been  instances  in  the  State  where  employers  have  discharged 
employees  because  of  their  connection  with  the  National  Guard,  notably 
in  the  case  resulting  from  the  Brooklyn  railroad  strike.  Certain  labor 
unions  now  deny  their  privileges  because  t>f  membership  in  the  National 
Guard.  This  is  a  blow  at  constitutional  government  The  law  at  present 
is  inadequate  to  meet  this  condition,  and  it  should  be  your  duty  to  correct 
it  by  amendment.  I  believe  whatever  tends  to  lessen  the  patriotism-  of  our 
l)eople  is  out  of  harmony  with  republican  government,  and  I  commend 
this  subject  to  your  consideration  with  the  recommendation  that  such 
offenses  be  made  misdemeanors  and  that  adequate  punishment  be  provided 
therefor." 

OTHER  LABOR   LAWS. 

Sixteen  bills  to  amend  the  Tenertient  House  Law  were  intro- 
duced at  the  legislative  session  of  1903,  but  the  only  one 
reported  out  of  committee  was  Senate  bill  687,  which  has  become 
chapter  179  of  the  laws  of  1903.  It  embodies  such  amendments 
to  the  laws  as  met  the  approval  of  the  tenement  house  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City — principally  in  the  relaxation  of  the 
regulations  for  houses  in  the  open-country  districts  of  the  city. 
The  act  is  too  long  to  be  reprinted  in  the  Bulletin.  Nor  is 
chapter  439,  containing  certain  amendments  to  the  New  York 
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City  charter,  which  affect  the  tenement  house  department,  repro- 
duced in  the  Bulletin. 

The  prison  law  was  amended  by  chapter  447  by  substituting 
the  fiscal  supervisor  of  charities  as  a  membet  of  the  board  of 
classification  in  place  of  the  Comptroller.  This  act  is  not 
reprinted  in  the  Bulletin. 

Chapter  243  amends  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  so  as  to 
y)ermit  the  city  officials  to  establish  the  two-platoon  system  in 
the  fire  department,  thereby  shortening  the  hours  of  duty  of 
firemen. 

TEXT  OF  THE  LAWS. 

Permitting  Legislative  Regulation  of  the  Conditions  of  Labor  Upon  Public 

Work. 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  ASSEMBLY. 

Proposing  amendment  to  article  twelve,  section  one  of  the  constitution, 
relating  to  organization  of  cities. 

"Whereas,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the  following  amendment 
was  proposed  in  the  senate  and  assembly,  namely: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  amendment  to  the  constitution  be  agreed 
to  and  referred  to  the  legislature  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election 
of  senators:  Section  one,  article  twelve  of  the  constitution  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to 
restrict  their  i)ower  of  taxation,  tLssessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting 
debts,  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assessments  and 
in  contracting  debt  by  such  municipal  corporations;  and  the  legislature 
may  regulate  and  fix  the  wages  or  salaries,  the  hours  of  work  or  labor ^  and 
make  provision  for  the  protection,  welfare  and  safety  of  persons  employed  hy 
the  state  or  hy  any  county,  city,  town,  vUl<ige  or  other  civil  divi&ion  of  the 
state,  or  hy  any  contractor  or  suh-contractor  performing  work,  labor  or  services 
for  the  state,  or  for  any  county,  city,  town,  village  or  other  civil  division 
thereof* 

And  whereas,  the  said  proposed  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses  of  the  said  legislature, 
entered  in  the  Journals,  with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon,  and  referred 
to  the  legislature  to  be  chosen  at  the  then  next  general  election  of  sena- 
tors. 

And  whereas,  such  election  has  taken  place  and  said  pix>posed  amend- 
ment was  duly  published  for  three  months  previous  to  the  time  of  making 
such  choice,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  article  fourteen,  section  one 
of  the  constitution;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  amendment  be  submitted  to  the  people 
for  approval  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  In  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  five,  in  accordance  "with  the  provisions  of  the  election  law. 


•Words  in  Italics  are  new. 
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Child  Labor. 

1.  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Chap.  459. 

An  Act  to  amend  title  sixteen  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the 

laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  known  as  the  consolidated 

school  law. 
[Italicized  words  are  new;  bracketed  words  were  in  the  old  law,  and  are  to  be  omitted.] 
********* 

§  2.  Section  three  of  title  sixteen  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-six 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  3.  Required  attendance  upon  instruction. — Every  child  between 
efght  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to 
attend  school,  shall  regularly  attend  upon  instruction  at  a  school  in  which 
at  least  six  common  school  branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent 
instruction  by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  as  follows: 
Every  such  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  not  regularly 
and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service,  and  every  such 
child  between  eight  and  [twelve]  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  so  attend 
upon  instruction  as  many  days  annually,  during  the  period  between  the 
first  days  of  October  and  the  following  June,  as  the  public  school  of  the 
district  or  city  in  which  such  child  resides  shall  be  in  session  during  the 
same  period.  Every  hoy  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age^  who  i^ 
engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  or  a 
city  of  the  second  class  and  who  has  not  completed  such  course  of  study  as  is 
required  for  graduation  from  the  elementary  public  schools  of  such  dty,  and 
who  does  not  hold  either  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  publio  elementary 
school  or  the  pre-aeademic  certificate  i^ued  by  the  regents  of  the  university  of 
the  state  of  New  York  or  the  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary 
school  issued  by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  shall  attend  the  public 
evening  schools  of  such  city,  or  other  evening  schools  offering  an  equivalent 
course  of  instruction,  for  not  less  than  six  hours  each  week  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  sixteen  weeks  in  each  school  year  or  calendar  year.  [Every  child 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and  mental 
condition  to  attend  school,  shall  attend  upon  instruction  during  the  school 
year  then  current  at  least  eighty  secular  days  of  actual  attendance,  which 
shall  be  consecutive  except  for  holidays,  vacations  and  detentions  by  sick- 
ness, which  holidays,  vacations  and  detentions  shall  not  be  counted  as  a 
part  of  such  eighty  days,  and  such  child  shall,  in  addition  to  the  said  eighty 
days,  attend  upon  instruction  when  not  regularly  and  lawfully  employed 
In  useful  employment  or  service.]  If  any  such  child  shall  so  attend  upon 
instruetion  elsewhere  than  at  a  public  school,  such  instruction  shall  be  at 
least  substantially  equivalent  to  the  instruction  given  to  children  of  like 
age  at  the  public  school  of  the  city  or  district  in  which  such  child  resides; 
and  such  attendance  shall  be  for  at  least  as  many  hours  of  each  day 
thereof  as  are  required  of  children  of  like  age  at  public  schools;  and  no 
greater  total  amount  of  holidays  and  vacations  shall  be  deducted  from 
such  attendance  during  the  period  such  attendance  is  required  than  is 
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Allowed  In  such  public  school  to  children  of  like  age.  Occasional  absences 
from  such  attendance,  not  amounting  to  Irregular  attendance  In  the  fair 
meaning  of  the  term,  shall  be  allowed  upon  such  excuses  only  as  would 
l>e  allowed  in  like  cases  by  the  general  rules  and  practice  of  such  public 
school 

§  3.  Section  four  of  title  sixteen  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  flfty-six  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  4.  Ihitles  of  persons  in  parental  relation  to  children. — Every  person 
in  parental  relation  to  a  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in 
proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  cause  such 
child  to  so  attend  upon  instruction,  'or  shall  present  to  the  school  authori- 
ties of  his  city  or  district  proof  by  affidavit  that  he  is  unaole  to  compel 
such  child  to  so  attend.  A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dol- 
lars, and  for  each  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Courts  of  special  sessions  and  police  magistrates  shall,  sub- 
ject to  removal  as  provided  in  sections  fifty-seven  and  fifty-eight  of  the 
code  of  criminal  procedure,  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  first 
Instance  to  hear,  try  and  determine  charges  of  violations  of  this  section 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions. 

§  4.  Section  five  of  title  sixteen  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  5.  Persons  employing  children  unlawfully  to  be  fined. — It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  employ  any  child  [between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve]  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  any  business 
or  service  whatever,  during  any  part  of  the  term  during  which  the  public 
schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  are  In  session;  or  to  employ 
any  child  between  [twelve  and]  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  does 
not,  at  the  time  of  such  employment,  present  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  by  the  principal  or  the  principal  teacher  of  the 
city  or  district  in  which  the  child  resides  or  by  the  principal  or  the  principal 
teacher  of  the  school  where  the  child  has  attended  or  is  attending,  or  [, 
where  there  is  no  superintendent,]  by  such  other  officer  as  the  school  au- 
thorities may  designate,  certifying  that  such  child  [has  complied  with  the 
law  relating  to  attendance  at  school]  during  the  school  year  [between  Sep- 
tember and  July,  then  current]  next  preceding  his  application  for  such  certifi- 
cate, has  attended  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  tMrty  days  the  public  schools, 
or  schools  having  an  elementary  course  equivalent  thereto,  in  such  city  or  dis- 
trict and  that  such  child  can  read  and  write  easy  English  prose  and  is  familiar 
with  the  fundamental  operations  of  aritJimeiic;  or  to  employ,  in  a  city  of  the 
first  class  or  a  city  of  the  second  class,  any  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  has  not  completed  such  course  of  study  as  the  public  elemetary 
schools  of  such  city  require  for  graduation  from  such  schools  and  who  does  not 
hold  either  a  certificate  of  gradnta^ion  from  the  public  elementary  school  or  the 
pre-academic  certificate  issued  by  the  regents  of  the  utiiversity  of  the  state  of 
New  York  or  the  certificate  of  the  completion  of  an  elementary  school  issued  by 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  unless  the  employer  of  such  child,  if  a  boy. 
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shcUl  keep  and  shall  display  in  the  place  tchere  such  child  is  employed  and  shall 
show  wheH'Cver  so  requested  by  any  attendance  officer,  factory  inspector,  or  rep- 
resentative of  the  police  department,  a  certificate  signed  by  the  school  authori- 
ties or  such  school  officers  in  said  city  as  said  school  autMrities  shall  designate, 
which  school  authorities,  or  officers  designated  by  them,  are  hereby  required  to 
issue  such  certificates  to  those  entitled  to  them  not  less  frequently  than  once  in 
each  month  during  which  said  evening  school  is  in  session  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  of  said  evening  school,  stating  that  said  child  has  been  in  attendance 
upon  said  evening  school  for  not  less  than  six  hours  each  tceek  for  such  number 
of  weeks  as  will,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  number  of  weeks  such 
evening  school  will  be  in  session  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  or  cal- 
endar year,  maJce  up  a  total  attendance  on  the  pai-i  of  said  child  in  said  evening 
school  of  not  less  than  six  hours  per  \ceek  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  siMcen 
weeks,  and  any  person  who  shall  employ  any  chllcl  conti*ary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  or  who  shall  fail  to  keep  and  display  certificates  as 
to  the  attendance  of  empUtyes  in  evening  schools  when  such  attendance  is 
required  by  law  shall,  for  each  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  city  or  village,  or  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in  which  such  [offense 
shall  occur]  child  resides,  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  the  same,  when  paid, 
to  be  added  to  the  public  school  moneys  of  the  city,  village  or  district  in 
which  [the  offense  occurred]  such  child  resides, 

********* 

§  9.  This  act  shall  talce  effect  immediately. 

§  10.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Approved  May  7,  1903. 

2.  FACTORY  EMPLOYMENT. 

Chap.  184; 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  the  employment  of  women  and" 

children  in  factories. 
[Italicized  words  are  new;  bracketed  words  were  In  the  old  law,  and  are  to  be  omitted.] 

Section  1.  Sections  seventy,  seventy-one,  seventy-two,  seventy-thi-ee, 
seventy-six,  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen, 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constitut- 
ing chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,^'  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  70.  Employment  of  minors. — [A]  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen, 
years  shall  [not]  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  factory  in  this  state.  [A]  No  child  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  shall  [not]  be  so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work  unless  [a]  ati  employment  certificate  [executed  by  a  health  officer), 
issued  a«  provided  in  this  article  shall  have  been  theretofore  [be]  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child. 

§  71.  Em.ployment  certificate  [for  e!mploymen.t]  how  issued. — ^Sucb 
certificate  shall  be  Issued  by  the  commissioner  of  health  or  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board  or  department  [or  commissioner]  of  health  of  the  city, 
town  or  village  where  such  child  resides,  or  is  to  be  employed,  or  by  such 
other  officer  thereof  as  may  be  designated,  by   [resolution]   such  boards 
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department  or  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  application  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child  desiring  such  employment.  [At 
the  time  of  making  such  application,  there  shall  be  filed  with  such  boaitl, 
department,  commissioner  or  officer,  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  such  child  or  the  person  standing  In  poi-ental  relation  thereto, 
showing  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  such  child.  Such  certificate 
shall  not  be  issued  unless  the  officer  issuing  the  same  is  satisfied 
that  such  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  and  is  physically 
able  to  perform  the  worli  which  he  intends  to  do.  No  fee  shall  be  de- 
manded or  received  for  administering  an  oath  as  rlequired  by  this  section.] 
Such  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certifioate  until  he  has  received,  examined, 
approved,  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly  executed:  (1)  The  school  record 
of  such  child  properly  filled  out  and  signed  as  provided  in  this  article, 
(2)  A  passpoi't  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism 
or  other  religious  record,  showing  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  such  chUd, 
A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  Urih  certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a 
registrar  of  vital  statistics^  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording 
births  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child.  (S)  The  affidavit 
of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child,  which  shall  be  required, 
however,  only  in  case  such  last  mentioned  transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth 
be  not  produced  and  filed,  showing  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  such  child; 
which  affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing  th^  employment  certifi- 
cate, who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  ad^ninister  such  oath,  and  who 
shall  not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  Such  employment  certificate  sh(ill 
not  be  issued  until  such  child  farther  has  personally  appeared  before  and  been 
examined  by  the  officer  issuing  the  certificate,  and  untU  such  officer  shall,  after 
making  such  examination,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement  that  the  child 
can  read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  and  that 
in  his  opinion  the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  reached 
the  twrmal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  health  and  is 
physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  In  doubtful  cases 
such  physical  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  tlie  board  or 
department  of  health.  Every  such  employment  certificate  shall  be  signed,  in 
the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is 
issued. 

§  72.  Contents  of  certificate. — Such  certificate  shall  state  the  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  the  child,  [if  known]  and  describe  the  color  of  the  hair 
and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight  and  any  distinguishing  facial  marks  of 
such  child,  and  that,  [in  the  opinion  of  the  officer  issuing  such  certificate, 
such  child  Is  uipwards  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  is  physically  able  to 
I)erform  the  work  which  he  intends  to  do]  the  papers  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding section  have  been  duly  examined,  approved  and  filed  and  that  the  child 
named  in  such  certificate  has  appeared  before  the  officer  signing  the  certificate 
and  been  examined. 

§  73.  [School  attendance  required. — No  such  certificate  shall  be  granted 
unless  It  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  board,  department,  commis- 
sioner or  officer,  that  the  child  applying  therefor  has  regularly  attended 
at  a  school  In  which  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent  instruction  by  a 
competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  for  a  period  equal  to  one 
school  year]  School  record,  what  to  contain. — The  school  record  required 
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by  this  article  shall  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executivt  officer  of  the 
school  which  such  child  has  attended  and  shall  be  furnished,  on  demand,  to  a 
child  entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health. 
It  shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended 
the  public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  schools  for  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  school  year  previous  to  his 
arriving  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  during  the  year  previous  to  apply- 
ing for  such  [certificate]  school  record  and  is  able  to  read  and  write 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  has  received  during  such 
period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  including  fractions.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give  the  age  and  resi- 
dence of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  school  and  the  name  of  its^ 
parent  or  guardian  or  custodian.  [The  principal  or  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  school  or  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  a  school,  shall  furnish,  upon 
demand,  to  a  child  who  has  attended  at  such  school  or  been  instructed  by 
such  teacher,  or  to  the  factory  inspector,  his  assistant  or  deputies,  a  certifi- 
cate stating  the  school  attendance  of  such  a  child.] 

§  76.  Begistry  of  children  employed. — Each  person  owning  or  operating 
a  factory  and  employing  children  therein  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept 
in  the  ofllce  of  such  factory,  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the 
name,  birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  all  children  so  employed 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Such  register  and  the  certificate  filed  in 
such  office  shall  be  produced  for  inspection,  ux>on  the  demand  of  the 
[factory  inspector,  his  assistant  or  deputies]  commissioner  of  labor.  On 
termination  of  the  employment  of  a  child  so  registered,  and  whose  certificate 
is  so  filed,  such  certificate  shall  be  forthwith  svrrendered  by  the  employer  to 
the  child  or  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

§  2.  Sections  seventy-seven  and  seventy-eight  of  said  chapter  as 
amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  77.  Hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  women* — No  minor  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  shaJl  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in 
this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o* clock  in  the  et>ening 
of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day.  No  minor  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  no  female  shall  be  employed,  [at  labor] 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  before  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day;  or  for  more 
than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  [or  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week]  except 
to  make  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week;  or  for  more  than 
sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make 
an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number  of  days  so  worked. 
A  printed  notice,  in  a  form  which  shall  be  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of 
the  week  required  of  such  persons,  and  the  time  when  such  work  shall 
begin  and  end,  shall  be  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room 
where  they  are  employed.  But  such  persons  may  begin  their  work  after 
the  time  for  beginning  and  stop  before  the  time  for  ending  such  work, 
mentioned  in  such  notice,  but  they  shall  not  otherwise  be  employed,  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work  [be  required  to  perform  any  labor]  in  such  factory 
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except  as  stated  therein.  The  terms  of  such  notice  shaU  not  be  changed 
after  the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  commissioner  of  labor  [factory  Inspector].  The  presence  of  such 
persons  at  tcork  in  the  factory  at  any  other  hours  than  those  stated  in  th€ 
printed  notice  shall  constitute  prim<i  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  section 
of  the  law. 

§  78.  CShange  of  hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  womem. — ^When  In  order 
to  make  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  a  minor  over 
sixteen  and  under  elgihteen  years  of  age,  or  a  female  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  upwards.  Is  to  be  required  or  peimitted  to  work  In  a  factory  more  than 
ten  hours  In  a  day.  the  eniployer  of  such  persons  shall  notify  the  [factory 
Inspector]  commissioner  of  labor  In  writing,  of  such  Intention,  stating  the 
number  of  hours  of  labor  per  day,  which  it  is  proposed  to  require  or  permit, 
and  the  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  oease  such  requirement  or  permission; 
a  similar  notification  shall  be  made  when  such  requirment  or  permission 
has  actually  ceased.  A  record  of  the  names  of  the  employes  thus  required 
or  permitted  to  woilc  overtime,  with  the  amount  of  such  oTertime,  and  the 
days  upon  which  such  work  was  performed,  shall  be  kept  in  the  oflSce  of 
such  factory,  and  produced  upon  the  demand  of  the  [factory  Inspector] 
commissioner  of  labor. 

I  3.  Section  seventy-four  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  4.  The  word  custodian  as  used  In  this  act  shall  Include  any  person, 
organization  or  society  having  the  custody  of  said  child. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  the  first  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred 
and  three. 

Approved  Ajpril  13,  190S. 

3.  COMMERCIAL  EMPLOYMENTS. 

Chap.  255.* 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  mercantile  and  other  establishments. 

[Italicised  words  are  new;  bracketed  words  were  in  the  old  law,  and  are  to  be 
omitted.]  f 

Section  1.  Sections  one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  In  relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

S  161.  Hours  of  labor  of  minors. — Xo  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffired  to  work  in  or  in  connection  uHth  any 
mercantile  establishment,  business  office,  or  telegraph  office,  restaurant,  hotel, 
apartment  house,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  mes- 
sages, mere  than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  nine  hours 


•This  act,  ameDding  Article  XI  of  the  Labor  Law,  applies  only  to  cities  and  villages 
'  which  at  the  last  preceding  State  enumeration  had  a  population  of  3,000  or  more." 
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^ft  any  one  day,  or  before  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning  or  after  ten  o*clock  in 
the  evening  of  any  day.  [No  male  employe  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and] 
No  female  employe  between  sixteen  and  [under]  twenty-one  years  of  age 
Bhall  'be  required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with 
any  mercantile  establishment  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week; 
[nor]  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  shorter  work  day  of  some  one  day  of  the  week;  [nor  shall  any 
Buch  employe  be  required  or  permitted  to  work]  or  before  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  eyening  of  any  day.  This  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  [such]  persons  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  upwards  on  Saturday,  provided  the  total  nusmber  of  hours  of  labor 
In  a  week  of  any  such  person  does  not  exceed  sixty  hours,  nor  to  the 
employment  of  such  persons  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  December  and 
tbe  following  first  day  of  January.  Not  leas  than  forty-five  minutes  shall 
be  allowed  for  the  noon  day  meal  of  the  employes  of  any  such  establish- 
ment 

§  162.  Employment  of  children. — [A]  No  child  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  shall  [not]  be  employed,  pemUtted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in 
connection  with  [in]  any  mercantile  or  other  establishment  specified  in  the 
preceding  section,  except  that  a  child  upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age  may 
be  employed  therein  in  villages  and  cities  of  the  third  class,  during  the 
summer  vacation  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  district  where  such 
establishment  is  situated.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall 
be  employed  in  any  such  [mercantile]  establishment,  unless  [such  child 
shall  produce  a  certificate  issued  as  provided  in  this  article,  to  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  such  establishment]  an  employment  certificate  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  this  article,  shall  have  beeti  theretofore  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer 
at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child, 

§  163.  Employment  certifloate  [for  employment];  how  issued. — Such 
certificate  shall  be  issued  by  the  com/missumer  of  health  or  the  executive 
offipcer  of  the  board  or  department  [or  commissioner]  of  health  of  the  city, 
town  or  village  where  such  child  resides  or  is  to  be  employed',  or  by  such 
other  officer  thereof  as  may  be  designated  by  [resolution]  such  board, 
department  or  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  application  of  the 
parent,  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child  desiring  such  employment  [At 
the  time  of  making  such  application  there  shall  be  filed  with  such  board, 
department,  commissioner  or  officer,  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  such  child,  or  the  person  standing  in  (parental  relation  thereto,  showhig 
the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  such  child.  Such  certificate  shall  not  be 
issued  unless  the  officer  issuing  the  same  is  satisfied  that  such  child 
is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  and  is  physically  able  to  per- 
form the  work  which  he  intends  to  do.  No  fee  shall  be  demanded  or 
received  for  administering  an  oath  as  required  by  this  section.] 
Such  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certificate  until  he  has  received,  examined, 
approved,  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly  executed:  (1)  The  scJmoI  record 
of  such  child  properly  filled  out  and  signed  as  provided  in  this  article, 
(2)  A  passport  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism 
or  other  religious  record,  showing  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  such  child, 
A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a 
registrar  of  vital  statistics,  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording 
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JHrths  shall  6e  oondttsive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child,  (SJ  The  uffldavit 
4)f  the  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child,  which  shall  he  required  how- 
ever only  in  case  such  last-mentioned  transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth  he 
not  produced  and  filed,  showing  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  such  child; 
which  affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  cer- ^ 
iificate,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oath  and 
who  shall  not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  Such  employment  certificate 
shall  not  be  issued  until  such  child  shall  further  have  personality  appeared 
^fore  and  been  examined  by  the  officer  issuing  the  certificate,  and  until  such 
officer  shall,  after  making  such  examination,  sign  and  fUe  in  his  office  a  state- 
ment that  the  child  can  read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  upwards 
4jmd  has  reached  the  fuyrmal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age  and  is  in  sound 
health  and  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  In 
^ubtful  oases  such  physical  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer 
•of  the  board  or  department  of  health.  Every  such  employment  certificate  shall 
-be  signed,  ifi  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose 
name  it  is  issued, 

§  164.  Contents  of  certiflcate. — Such  certificate  shall  state  the  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  the  child,  [if  known]  and  describe  the  color  of  hair  and 
eyes  and  the  height  and  weight  and  any  distinguishing  facial  marlcs  of 
such  child,  and  that,  [in  the  opinion  of  the  officer  issuing  such  certificate^ 
such  child  is  upwards  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  is  physically  able  to 
perform  the  work  which  he  Intends  to  do]  the  papers  required  by  the  preced- 
ing sevtion  have  been  duly  exanUned,  approved  and  filed  and  that  the  chUd 
named  in  such  certificate  has  appeared  before  the  officer  signing  the  certificate 
and  been  examined. 

§  165.  [School  attendance  required. — No  such  certificate  shall  be  issued  un- 
less it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  board,  department,  commissioner 
or  officer,  that  the  child  applying  therefor  has  regularly  attended  at  a  school 
in  which  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent  instruction  by  a  competent  teacher 
elsewhere  than  at  a  school  for  a  period  equal  in  length  to  one  school 
year.]  School  record,  what  to  contain. — Tlie  school  record  required  by 
this  article  shall  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  school 
which  such  child  has  attended  and  shall  be  furnished  on  demand  to  a  child 
entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health.  It  shall 
eontain  a  statemetU  certifying  that  the  child  ha^  regularly  attended  the  public 
schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  schools  for  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  da/ys  during  the  school  year  previous  to  his  arriving  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  during  the  year  previous  to  applying  for  such 
[certificate]  school  record  and  Is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in 
the  English  language,  has  received  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading, 
■spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geography  and  is  familiar  with  the  fun- 
4amenfar  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions.  Such  school 
record  shall  also  give  the  age  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records 
-of  the  school  and  the  name  of  its  parents  or  guardian  or  custodian.  [The 
principal  or  other  executive  oflicer  of  a  school  at  which  a  child  has  been 
In  attendance,  or  the  teacher  who  has  instructed  such  child  elsewhere  than 
at  a  school,  shall  furnish  to  such  child  or  to  the  board  or  department  of 
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liealth,  or  health  officer  or  commissioner,  upon  demand,  a  statement  of  tho^ 
school  attendance  of  such  child.] 

i  1©6.  [Bmcployment  of  children  during  vacations  of  public  schoolsl 
BxunmeT  vacation  certiflcatev — Children  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  or  more 
who  can  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  may  be 
employed  In  mercantile  and  other  establishments  specified  in  section  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  in  viHa-ffes  and  cities  of  the  third  class  during  the 
summer  vacation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  school  district  where 
such  children  reside  upon  [complying  with  all  the  provisions  of 
thla  section,  except  that  requiring  school  attendance.  Certificates, 
to  be  designated  as  vacation  certificates,  may  be  issued  to  such 
children  in  the  same  form^  containing  the  same  statements  and 
issued  by  the  same  officers  as  the  other  certificates  required  by 
this  aitlcle.  Such  vacation  certificate  shall  specify  the  time  in 
which  the  child  may  be  employed  in  a  mercantile  establishment] 
obtaining  the  vacation  certificate  herein  provided.  Such  certificate  shall  he 
issued  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  same  conditions,  and  on  like  proof  that 
such  child  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  upicards,  and  is  in  sound  health,  <m  is 
required  for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  under  this  article,  except 
that  a  school  record  of  such  child  shall  not  be  required.  The  certificates  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  shall  be  designated  summer  vacation  certificates,  and 
shall  correspond  in  form  and  substance  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  such  employ- 
ment certificate,  and  shall  in  addition  thereto  specify  the  time  in  which  the 
same  shall  remain  in  fwce  a/nd  effect  which  in  no  case  shall  be  other  than 
the  time  in  which  the  public  schools  where  such  children  reside  are  closed 
'for  a  summer  vacation. 

§  167.  Begistry  of  children  employed. — The  owner,  manager  or  agent  of 
a  mercantile  or  other  establishiment  specified  in  section  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  employing  children,  shall  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept,  in  the  office 
of  such  establishment  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name, 
birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  all  chidren  so  employed  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Such  register  and  the  certificates  filed  In  such 
office  shall  be  produced  for  inspection,  upon  the  demand  of  an  officer  of  the 
board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health  of  the  town,  village  or  city 
where  such  establishment  is  situated.  On  termination  of  the  employment  of 
the  child  so  registered  and  whose  certificate  is  so  filed,  such  certificate  shall  be 
fortJwHth  surrendered  by  the  employer  to  the  child  or  its  parent  or  guardian  or 
custodian. 

§  172.  Enforcement  of  article. — The  board  or  department  of  health  or 
health  commissioners  of  a  town,  village  or  city  affected  by  this  article 
shall  enforce  the  same  and  prosecute  all  violations  thereof.  Proceedings 
to  prosecute  such  violations  must  be  begun  within  thirty  days  after  the 
alleged  offense  was  committed.  All  officers  and  members  of  such  boards, 
or  department,  all  health  commissioners,  inspectors,  and  other  persons 
appointed  or  designated  by  'such  boards,  departments  or  commissioners 
may  visit  and  inspect  at  reasonable  hours  and  when  practicable  and  neces- 
sary, all  mercantile  or  other  establishments  herein  specified  within  the  town, 
vilage  or  city  for  which  they  are  appointed.  No  person  shall  interfere  with 
or  prevent  any  such  officer  fix>m  making  such  visitations  and  inspections^ 
nor  shall  he  he  obstructed  or  injured  by  force  or  otherwise  while  In  the 
perfonnance  of  his  duties.     All  persons  connected  with  any  such  mercan- 
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tile  or  other  efitabllBhrnent  herein  specified  shall  properly  answer  all  ques- 
tions asked  by  such  officer  or  inspector  in  reference  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 

§  173.  Copy  of  article  to  be  posted.— A  copy  of  this  article  shall  be 
posted  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  each  [mercantile]  establishment 
affected  by  its  provisions. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  the  flret  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred 
and  three.     [Approved  April  24,  1903.] 

4.  STREET  TRADES. 

Chap.  151. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law  relating  to  children  working  in  streets  and 
public  places  in  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Section  1.  Chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  con- 
stituting chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by 
renumbering  articles  twelve  and  thirteen  to  be  known  as  articles  thirteen 
and  fourteen  respectively  and  by  inserting  therein  a  new  article,  to  be 
known  as  article  twelve,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

article:  XII. 

Bmployment  of  Children  in  Street  Trade*. 

Section  174.  Probibited  employment  of  cbildren  in  street  trades. 
176.  Permit  and  badge  for  newsboys,  bow  issued. 

176.  Contents  of  permit  and  badge. 

177.  Regulations  concerning  badge  and  permit. 

178.  Badge  and  permit  to  be  surrendered. 

179.  Limit  of  bours. 

179a.  Violation  of  tbis  article,  bow  punished. 

§  174.  Prohibited  employment  of  children  in  street  trades. — No  male 
child  under  ten,  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  in  any  city 
of  the  first  class  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers  in  any  street 
or  public  place. 

I  175.  Permit  and  badge  for  newsboys,  how  issued. — No  male  child 
actually  or  apparently  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  sell  or  expose  or 
offer  for  sale  said  articles  unless  a  permit  and  badge  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided shall  have  been  issued  to  him  by  the  district  superintendent  of  the 
board  of  education  of  tbe  city  and  school  district  where  said  child  resides, 
or  by  such  other  oflacer  thereof  as  may  be  oflacially  designated  by  such 
board  for  that  purpose,  on  the  application  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  other 
person  having  the  custody  of  the  child  desiring  such  permit  and  badge,  or 
in  case  said  child  has  no  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  then  on  the  appli- 
cation of  his  next  friend,  being  an  adult  Such  permit  and  badge  shall 
not  be  issued  until  the  ofllcer  issuing  the  same  shall  have  received,  exam- 
ined, approved  and  placed  on  flJe  in  his  oflftce  satisfactory  proof  that  such 
male  child  Is  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  upwards.  No  pt^rmit  or  badge 
provided  for  herein  shall  be  valid  for  any  purpose  except  during  the  i)eriod 
in  which  such  proof  shall  remain  on  file,  nor  shall  such  i^ermit  or  badge 
be  authority  beyond  the  period  fixed  therein  for  its  duration.  After  haviug 
received,  examined,  approved  and  placed  on  file  such  proof  the  officer  shall 
issue  to  the  child  a  permit  and  badge. 

§  176.  Contents  of  permit  and  badge. — Such  permit  shall  state  the  date . 
and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,   the  name  and  address  of  Its  parent. 
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STuardian,  custodian  or  next  friend  as  the  case  may  be  and  describe  the 
color  of  hair  and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight  and  any  distinguishing 
facial  mark  of  such  child,  and  shall  further  state  that  the  proof  require<T 
by  the  preceding  section  has  been  duly  examined,  approyed  and  filed;: 
and  that  the  child  named  in  such  peilmit  has  appeared  before  the  officer 
issuing  the  permit.  The  badge  furnished  by  the  officer  issuing  the  permit 
shail  bear  on  Its  face  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  per- 
mit, and  the  name  of  the  child-  Every  such  permit,  and  every  such  badge 
on  its  reverse  side,  shall  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  Issuing^ 
the  same  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued. 

§  177.  Begulations  concerning  badg«i  and  permit. — ^The  badge  provldeif 
for  herein  shall  be  worn  conspicuously  at  all  times  by  such  child  while  so 
working;  and  such  permit  and  badge  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  their  issue.  No  child  to  whom  such  permit  and  badge 
are  issued  shall  transfer  the  same  to  any  other  person  nor  be  engaged  in 
any  city  of  the  first  class  as  a  newsboy,  or  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for 
sale  newspapers  in  any  street  or  public  place  without  having  upon  his 
person  such  badge,  and  he  shall  exhibit  the  same  upon  demand  at  any 
time  to  any  police,  or  attendance  officer. 

S  178.  Badg«i  and  permit  to  be  surrendered. — ^The  parent,  guardian,  cus- 
todian or  next  friend,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  every  child  to  whom  such 
permit  and  badge  shall  be  Issued  shall  sunender  the  same  to  the  authority 
by  which  said  permit  and  badge  are  Issued  at  the  expiration  of  the  period 
provided  therefor. 

§  179.  Limit  of  hours. — No  child  to  whom  a  peiimit  and  badge  are  issued 
as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sections  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for 
sale  any  newspapers  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

S  179a  Violation  of  this  article,  how  punished. — ^Any  child  who  shall 
work  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  in  any  street  or  public  place  as  a  news- 
boy or  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  newspapers  under  circumstances 
forbidden  by  the  provisions  of  this  article,  must  be  arrested  and  brought 
before  a  court  or  magistrate  having  Jurisdiction  to  commit  a  child  to  an 
incorporated  charitable  reformatory  or  other  institution  and  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law;  and  If  any  such  child  is  committed  to  an  Institution, 
it  shall  when  practicable,  be  committed  to  an  institution  governed  by 
persons  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  the  x>arents  of  such  child. 

§  2.  Nothing  In  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  repeal, 
amend,  modify,  impair  or  in  any  manner,  affect  any  provision  of  the 
penal  code  or  the  code  of  criminal  procedure. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three.     [Approved  April  8,  1903.] 

•' 

5.  PENALTY  FOR  FALSIFYINO  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Chap.  380. 
An  Act  to  amend  section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-1  of  the  penal 

code,  by  providing  a  punishment  for  false  statements  in  or  in  relation  to 

applications  made  for  employment  certificates  required  by  the  labor 

law.* 

Section  1.  Section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-1  of  the  penal  code  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

^Matter  Italic izod  is  new;  matter  in  brackets  is  old  law  to  be  omitted. 
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§  384-1.  Violations  of  provisions  of  labor  law.— Any  person  who  vio- 
lates or  does  not  comply  with: 

1.  The  provisions  of  article  six  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  factories 
[and  the  employment  of  children  therein] ; 

2.  The  provisions  of  article  seven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  in  tenements; 

3.  The  provisions  of  article  eight  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  bakeries 
and  confectionery  establishments,  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  or  meal  food  products  therein; 

4.  The  provisions  of  article  eleven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  mercan- 
tile establishments,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  therein; 

5.  And  any  person  who  knoicingly  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in  relation 
to  any  application  made  for  an  em/ployment  certificate  as  to  any  matter  required 
by  article  six  and  eleven  of  the  lubor  law  to  appear  in  any  affidavit,  record, 
trunncript  or  certificate  therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  s  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  for  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred'  dollars;  for  a  second  offense  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  Imprisonment 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  the  first  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred 
and  three.     [Approved  May  6,  1903.] 

Laborers  in  State  Armories. 

Chap.  74. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  military  code,*  relative'  to  uniforms  and  equipments 
for  the  national  guard  and  naval  mdlitia,  and  armories. 

§  2.  Section  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  said  chapter,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

S  139.  Laborers. — To  provide  for  the  proi>er  care  and  cleanliness  of 
armories  and  arsenals  and  of  the  property  therein  deposited,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  regiment,  battalion  or  squadron  not  part  of  a  regi- 
ment, troop,  battery,  company,  signal  cori>s  or  brigade,  or  the  ranking 
commanding  officer,  where  two  or  more  separate  batteries  or  companies 
are  quartered  in  an  armory  or  arsenal,  may  appoint  laborers  as  follows: 
For  armories  or  arsenals  having  ten  thousand  square  feet  or  less^  of  floor 
surface,  one  laborer;  where  the  floor  surface  exceeds  twenty  thousand 
square  feet,  two  laborers;  and  for  each  twenty  thousand  in  excess  of 
twenty  thousand,  an  additional  laborer;  such  computation  of  square  feet 
to  include  all  drill  rooms,  administration  and  meeting  rooms,  drill  sheds, 
hallways,  rifle  range  and  lavatories,  but  excluding  such  cellar  rooms,  boiler 
rooms  and  store  rooms  as  are  not  inchided  in  the  foregoing  classiflcation, 
and  excluding  armorers'  and  Janitors'  quarters.  For  armories  of  squad- 
rons, troops,   batteries  and  signal  corps,  in  addition  to  the  above,  one 

*Cbapter  212  of  the  laws  of  1898,  constituting  chap.  XVI  of  the  general  laws. 
tWords  italicized  are  new. 
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laborer  to  eax?h  ten  horses  therein  stabled  and  used  for  military  purposes 
by  such  squadron,  troop,  battery  or  signal  corps.  Before  any  such  appoint- 
ment is  made,  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  such  laborer  or  laborers 
shall  be  certified  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  brigade,  and  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  county  in 
which  the  armory  or  arsenal  is  situated.  A  certificate  of  the  number  of 
feet  of  floor  surface  of  each  armory  or  arsenal  In  which  laborers  are 
appointed  shall  be  made  by  the  engineer  of  the  brigade  and  approved  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  brigade  within  whose  command  such  armory 
or  arsenal  is  located,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  disbursing  officer  of  the 
county  in  which  the  armoiy  or  arsenal  Is  located,  except  as  to  counties 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  city  of  New  York,  when  it  shall  be  filed  with 
the  comptroller  of  said  city4 

§  3.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  article  nine  of  said  chapter  to  be 
known  as  section  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

§  144.  The  word  aiinory  wherever  used  in  this  article  shall  Include 
suitable  stables  and  stabling  accommodations  for  mounted'  organizations. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.     [Approved  March  25,  1903.} 

For  the  Prevention  of  Abuses  in  Instalment  Business. 
Chap.  156. 

An  Act  to  amend  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 

hundred  and  two,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  the  municipal  court  of 

the  city  of  New  York,  its  officers  and  marshals."* 

Section  1.  Section  fifty -six  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the 
municipal  court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  its  officers  and  marehals,'*  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  56.  In  what  cases  order  of  arrest  to  be  granted. — An  order  to  arrest 
the  defendant  must  or  may  be  granted,  directed  to  any  marshal  of  said 
city,  in  the  following  cases,  but  no  female  can  be  arrested  except  for  a 
wilful  injury  to  i>erson  or  property: 

1.  In  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages.  In  a  cause  of  action  not 
arising  on  contract,  when  the  defendant  Is  not  a  resident  of  the  city  of 

tin  Connor tion  with  section  139  relating  to  laborers  should  be  read  section  140  of  the 
military  code  relating  to  their  compensation: 

S  140.  Compeniiation  of  omployeen  in  armorle*.— The  persons  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  receive  compensation  for  the  time  actu- 
ally and  necessarily  employed  in  their  duties,  to  be  fixed  by  the  commanding  officer  appoint- 
ing such  persons  as  follows:  When  employed  in  armories  or  arsenals  located  in  cities, 
armorers,  Janitors  and  engineers,  not  to  exceed  four  dollars  per  day,  unless  the  city  has 
a  population  of  less  than  two  hundred  thousand,  in  which  case  such  compensation  shall 
not  exceed  three  dollars  per  day,  and  two  dollars  per  day  in  armories  or  arsenals  not 
located  in  cities;  laborers  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  day,  which  compensation,  as 
certified  to  by  the  commanding  officer  appointing  such  persons,  under  the  proYislons  of 
the  two  preceding  sections,  shall  be  paid  semi-monthly  upon  the  certificate  of  surh 
officer,  and  shall  be  a  county  charge  upon  the  county  in  which  such  armory  or  arsenal 
is  situated,  and  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  In  the  same  manner  as  other  county 
charges  are  levied,  collected  and  paid.  A  commissioned  officer  In  active  service  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  appointment  to.  and  shall  not  hold  the  position  of  armorer,  Janitor, 
et'gineer  or  laborer  in  any  arsenal  or  armG^J^ 

•Italicized  words  are  new. 
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New  York,  or  Is  about  to  remove  therefrom,  or  when  the  action  is  for  a 
wilful  injury  to  person  or  property. 

2.  In  an  action  for  a  line  or  penalty,  or  for  money  or  property  embezzled 
or  wrongfully  misapplied  or  converted  to  his  own  use  by  a  public  officer, 
or  an  officer  of  a  corporation,  or  an  attorney,  factor,  broker,  agent  or  clerk, 
in  the  course  of  his  employment  as  such,  or  by  any  other  person  acting 
in  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

3.  Where  the  defendant  has  been  guilty  of  a  fraud  in  contracting  the 
debt,  OF  incurring  the  obligation  for  which  the  action  is  brought,  or  in 
coneealing  or  disposing  of  the  property,  for  the  taking,  detention,  or  con- 
version of  which  the  action  is  brought,  except  thai  no  order  of  arrest  shall 
he  granted  in  an  action  specified  in  this  subdivision  where  the  debt  contracted 
or  the  obligation  incurred  over  all  payments  and  set-offs  or  the  property  taken, 
obtained  or  converted,  amounts  to,  or  is  valued  at  one  hundred  dollars,  or  less, 

4.  When  the  defendant  has  removed,  concealed,  or  disfposed  of  his 
property,  or  is  about  to  do  so,  with  the  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors, 
except  that  no  order  shall  be  granted  in  such  an  action  unless  the  plaintiff's 
claim  or  demand  over  all  payments  and  set-offs  exceeds  one  h4tndred  dollars. 

§  2.  Section  one  bundled  and  forty  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty 
of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  two  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  140.  Judginent;  order  of  arrest;  body  execution. — In  an  action  of 
foreclosure,  as  provided  in  the  last  section,  where  the  sum  or  sums,  over  aU 
payments  and  set-offs  due  and  payable  by  the  tertns  of  a  written  contract  of  con- 
ditional sale,  or  upon  the  payment  of  which  the  title  to  hired  personal  property 
vests,  or  secured  by  a  chattel  mortgage,  amount  to  mare  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  plaintiff  may  allege  that  the  defendant  wilfully  or  maliciously 
disposed  of  or  concealed  the  property  or  a  part  thereof,  covered  by  the  in- 
strument on  which  suit  is  instituted,  in  which  case  the  court  may  grant  an 
order  of  arrest  in  the  manner  provided  in  article  one  of  this  title,  and  upon 
such  allegation  being  proved  on  the  trial,  execution  against  the  person 
shall  issue,  if  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  Indorsement  upon  the 
summons  have  been  complied  with,  unless  the  property  awarded  by  the 
judgment  is  produced  by  the  defendant  to  satisfy  the  execution  and  levy, 
when  made  as  provided  in  this  article.  Upon  Judgment  being  rendered, 
as  prescribed  in  this  article  under  the  provisions  of  this  or  the  last  pre- 
ceding section,  and  execution  issuing  thereon,  the  property  subject  to  levy 
must  be  produced  or  possession  made  readily  available  at  the  time  of  such 
levy,  to  satisfy  the  execution  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Judgment, 
and  on  failure  so  to  do,  where  the  plaintiff  Ms  recovered  judgment  for  a  sum 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs,  an  execution  against  the 
person  shall  Issue,  provided  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  indorse- 
ment upon  the  summons  have  been  complied  with,  on  the  return  of  the 
marshal  having  the  execution  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  the  district 
in  which  the  Judgment  is  docketed,  to  the  elTect  that  such  property  is  not 
available  for  levy  and  execution. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Accepted  by  the  city;  became  a  law  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  April  8,  1903. 
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Permitting  the  Two  Platoon  System  in  the  Buffalo  Fire  Department. 

Chap.  243. 

An  Act  to  amend  chapter  one  hundred  and  five  of  the  laws  of  eighteeir 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled  "An  act  to  revise  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo,"  with  relation  to  the  department  of  fire. 

Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  chapter  one  hundred 
and  five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled  "  An  act 
to  revise  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  "  with  relation  to  the  depart- 
ment of  fire  Is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  251.  The  board  shall  annually  grant  to  the  chief  engineer,  assistant 
chief  engineer,  and  district  engineer,  a  vacation  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
consecutive  days  with  pay,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  department^ 
an  annual  vacation  of  not  more  than  ten  consecutive  days  with  pay.  They 
shall  also  grant  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  department  two  days'" 
leave  of  absence  in  each  month  with  pay,  beginning  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  of  one  day  and  ending  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Such  leave  of  absence  may  be  suspended  when  public  inter- 
ests require  It.  They  shall  also  grant  to  each  memiber  of  the  department 
three  houn»  each  day  for  meal-time,  and  grant  to  any  memiber  of  the 
department  who  is  disabled  by  sickness,  half-pay  from  the  time  that  said 
sickness  shall  exist,  provided  it  be  for  no  longer  time  than  0ix  months,  and' 
the  said  board  shall  grant  to  any  member  of  the  department  who  shall 
have  become  disabled  by  accident  while  in  the  performance  of  duty,  full 
pay  until  he  shall  become  able  to  resume  his  duties,  provided  it  be  for  no 
greater  time  than  one  year.  But  in  case  of  the  sickness  or  other  disability 
of  any  member,  the  said  boaiMl  may  from  time  to  time  require  the  cer- 
tificate or  affidavit  of  the  attending  physician  that  such  member  is 
not  able  to  iperform  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  fire  departments 
The  hoard  of  fire  commissioners  may,  toith  the  approixU  of  the  mayor  and  the 
common  counoU,  divide  the  captains  or  foremen  of  companies,  lieutenants  or 
assistant  foremen,  engineers  asd  firemen  of  all  grades  into  ttoo  platoons,  one 
to  perform  day  service  and  the  other  to  perform  night  service.  In  cases  of 
riot  or  serious  confUigration  the  board,  or  the  chief  engineer  shall  have  power 
in  its  discretion,  to  assign  all  members  of  the  department  to  continuous  duty. 
Neither  of  said  platoons  shall  be  required  to  perform  continuous  day  service  or 
night  service,  as  above  prescribed,  for  a  longer  consecutive  period  than  one 
week,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  equalize  the  hours  of  duty  and' 
service  between  the  two  platoons,  and  also  except  in  the  case  of  riot  or  serious 
conflagration,  as  above  provided.  The  salaries  now  paid  to  captains  or  fore- 
men, lieutenants  or  assistant  foremen,  engineers  and  firemen  of  all  prades,. 
shall  not  be  reduced* 

8  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  andl 
three. 

Accepted  by  the  city;  became  a  law  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  April  24,  1903. 

'Italicized  words  are  new. 
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Examination  and  Registration  of  Nurses. 

Chap.  '^S, 

An  Act  to  amend  the  public  health  law  relative  to  the  practice  of  nursings 

Section  1.  Chapter  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  the  public  health, 
constituting  chapter  twenty-five  of  the  general  laws/'  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  a  new  article  to  be  article  twelve  thereof,  and  to  read  a& 
follows: 

article:  XII. 

Rearivtration  of  Nur«e«. 

Section  206.  Who  may  practice  as  registered  nurses. 

207.  Board  of  examiners;  examination;  fees. 

206.  Waiver  of  examination. 

209.  Violations  of  article. 
S  206.  Who  may  practice  as  registered  nurses. — Any  resident  of  the^ 
state  of  New  York,  being  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  of  good 
moral  character  holding  a  diploma  from  a  training  school  for  nurses  con- 
nected with  a  hospital  or  sanitarium  giving  a  course  of  at  least  two  years,, 
and  registered  by  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  New  York 
as  maintaining  in  this  and  other  respects'  proper  standards,  all  of  which 
shall  be  determined  by  the  said  regents,  and  who  shall  have  received  from 
the  said  regents  a  certificate  of  his  or  her  qualifications  to  practice  as  a 
registered  nurse,  shall  be  styled  and  known  as  a  registered  nuxise,  and  no 
other  person  shall  assume  such  title,  or  use  the  abbreviation  R.  N.  or  any 
other  words,  letters  or  figures  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  name 
is  such  a  registered  nurse.  Before  beginning  to  practice  nursing  every 
such  registered  nurse  shall  cause  such  certificate  to  be  recorded  in  the 
county  clerk's  office  of  the  coimty  of  his  or  her  residence  with  an  affidavit 
of  his  or  her  identity  as  the  person  to  whom  the  same  was  so  issued  and 
of  his  or  her  place  of  residence  within  such  county.  In  the  month  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  in  every  thirty-«ixth  month  there- 
after, every  registered  nurse  shall  again  cause  his  or  her  certificate  to  be 
recorded  in  the  said  county  clerk's  office,  with  an  affidavit  of  his  or  her 
identity  as  the  person  to  whom  the  same  was  issued,  and  of  his  or  ber 
place  of  residence  at  the  time  of  such  re-registi'ation.  Nothing  contained 
Id  this  act  shall  be  considered  as  conferring  any  authority  to  practice 
medicine  or  to  undertake  the  treatment  or  cure  of  disease  in  violation  of 
article  eight  of  this  chapter. 

S  207.  Board  of  examiners;  examination;  fees. — Uipon  the  taking  effect 
of  this  act,  the  New  York  State  Nurses'  association  shall  nominate  for 
examiners  ten  of  theii'  members  who  have  had  not  less  than  five  years 
experience  in  their  profession,  and  at  each  annual  meeting  of  said  associa- 
tion thereafter,  two  other  candidates.  The  regents  of  the  university  of 
the  state  of  New  York  shall  appoint  a  board  of  five  examiners  from  such 
list.  One  memiber  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  one  for 
two  years,  one  for  three  years*  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  five  years. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  examiner  the  said  regents 
shall  likewise  fill  the  vacancy  for  a  term  of  five  years  and  until  his  or  her 
successor  is  chosen.  An  unexpired  term  of  an  examiner  caused  by  death, 
resignation  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  regents  in  the  same  manner 
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as  an  original  appointment  is  made.  The  said  regents,  with  the  advice  of. 
the  board  of  examiners  above  provided  for,  shall  maive  rules  for  the  exam- 
ination of  nurses  applylu^g  for  eertiflcation  under  this  act,  and  shall  charge 
for  examination  and  for  certification  a  fee  of  five  dollars  to  meet  the  actual 
expenses,  and  shall  report  annually  their  receipts  and  expenditures  imder 
tlie  provisions  of  this  act,  to  the  state  comptroller,  and  pay  the  balance  of 
receipts  over  exx>enditures  to  the  state  treasurer.  The  said  regents  may 
revoke  any  such  certificate  for  sufficint  cause  after  wri.tten  notice  to  the 
holder  thereof  and  hearing  thereon.  No  person  shall  thereafter  practice 
as  a  registered  nurse  under  any  such  revolced  certificate. 

§  208.  Waiver  of  examinations, — ^The  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  may  upon  the  recommendation  of  said  board  of  exam- 
iners, waive  the  examination  of  any  person  possessing  the  qualifications 
mentioned  in  section  two  hundred  and  six,  vtIio  shall  have  been  graduated 
before,  or  who  are  in  training  at  the  time  of,  the  passage  of  this  act  and 
shall  hereafter  be  graduated,  and  of  such  persons  now  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  nursing  as  have  had  three  years'  experience  in  a  general  hos- 
pital prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  who  shall  apply  in  writing  for  such 
certificate  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  shall  also 
grant  a  certificate  to  any  nurse  of  good  moral  character,  who  has  been 
engaged  In  the  actual  practice  of  nursing  for  not  less  than  three  years 
next  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  who  shall  satisfactorily  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  practical  nursing  within  three  years  hereafter. 

§  209.  Violations  of  this  article. — ^Any  violation  of  this  article  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor.  When  any  prosecution  under  this  article  Is  made  on  the 
complaint  of  the  New  York  State  Nurses'  association,  the  certificate  of 
incoi^ration  of  which  was  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  on  the  second  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  the  fines 
collected  shall  be  paid  to  said  association  and  any  excess  in  the  amount 
oif  fines  so  paid  over  the  expenses  incurred  by  said  association  in  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each  year  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

§  2.  Article  twelve  of  the  public  health  law,  consisting  of  sections  two 
hundred  and  ten  to  two  hundred  and  twenty,  inclusive,  is  hereby  renum- 
bered as  article  thirteen  of  said  law. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  27,  1908. 

Requiring  the  Enclosure  of  Platforms  on  Street  Cars. 

Chap.  325. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  railroad  law,  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  certain 
employees  of  street  railroads. 

Section  1.  Article  four  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "An  act  In  relation  to  railroads, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-nine  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  be  section  one  hundred  and  eleven,  and 
to  read  as  follows: 

§  111.  Protection  of  employees. — Every  coiporatlon  operating  a  street 
surface  railroad  in  this  state,  except  such  as  operate  a  railroad  or  rail- 
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roads  either  In  the  borough  of  Manhattan  or  Brooklyn,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  shall  cause  the  front  and  rear  platforms  of  every  passenger  car 
propelled  by  electricity,  cable  or  convpressed  air,  operated  on  any  division 
of  snch  railroad  which  extends  In  or  between  towns  or  Outside  of  city 
limits,  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  Febrwury  and  March, 
except  cars  attached  to  the  rear  of  other  cars,  to  be  enclosed  from  the 
fronts  of  the  platforms  to  the  f itonts  of  the  hoods,  so  as  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  any  person  stationed  by  such  corporation  on  such  platforms  to 
perform  duties  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  such  cars.  Every  cor- 
poration or  person  using  and  operating  a  car  in  violation  of  this  section 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  day  for  each  car  so 
used  and  operated,  to  be  collected  in  an  action  brought  by  the  attorney- 
general  and  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  in  a 
suit  by  the  attorney  of  the  municipality  in  which  the  violation  of  the  pro- 
vision of  this  act  occurs,  to  be  paid  in  the  treasury  of  such  municipality. 

S  2.  All  street  surface  railroad  passenger  cars  hereafter  purchased, 
built  or  rebuilt  and  operated  in  the  state  of  New  York  on  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  except  those  owned  by  any  company  operating  either 
In  the  borough  of  Manhattan  or  Brooklyn,  in  the  city  of  New  York  shall 
be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act, 

S  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  December  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 
Bxcept  that  where  the  cars  of  any  corporation  affected  by  section  one  of 
this  act  are  operated  wholly  in  cities  other  than  the  boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan or  Brooklyn  In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  cars  belonging  to  the  cor- 
porations so  operated  shall  be  equipped  with  the  enclosures  provided  for 
in  section  one  of  this  act  as  follows,  viz. :  One-third  thereof  before  Decem- 
ber first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  one-third  thereof  after  December 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four  and  before  December  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  five,  and  the  remaining  one-third  thereof  after  December  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  before  December  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  six. 

A-pproved  May  6,  1903. 

Chap.  426. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  railroad  law  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  certain 
employees  of  street  railroads. 

Section  1.  Article  four  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  railroads, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-nine  of  the  general  laws,*'  as  amended  by  chap- 
ter six  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sec- 
tion, to  be  known  as  section  one  hundred  and  eleven-a,  and  to  read  as 
follows: 

§  Ilia.  Protection  to  employees. — Every  corporation  operating  a  street 
surface  railroad  in  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer  shall  cause  the 
front  and  rear  platforms  of  every  car  propelled  by  electricity,  cable  or 
compressed  air,  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and 
March,  except  cars  attached  to  the  rear  of  other  cars,  to  be  enclosed  from  . 
the  front  and  at  least  one  side  of  the  platform  to  the  hood,  so  as  to  afford 
protection  to  any  person  stationed  by  such  corporation  or  person  on  such 
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platfarms  to  perform  duties  in  connection  with  tbe  operation  of  &uch  cars. 
Platforms  on  cars  on  such  street  surface  railroads  used  more  than  one 
mile  outside  the  limits  of  a  city  shall  be  completely  enclosed  from  platform 
to  hood.  Every  corporation  using  and  operating  a  car  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty -five  dollars  per  day  for  each 
<;ar  so  used  and  operated  to  be  collected  by  the  people  to  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  county  in  which  such  corporation  has  its  principal  office,  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  attorney-general  or  the  district  attorney  of  such 
<}ounty.  The  supreme  court  may,  on  the  application  of  a  citizen,  direct  the 
district  attorney  to  bring  such  action. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
four. 

Approved  May  7,  1903. 

Penalty  for  Discrimination  Against  National  Guardsmen. 

Chap.  349. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  provisions  of  title  eight  of  the  penal  code,  relating 
to  crimes  against  public  justice. 

Section  1.  Title  eight  of  the  penal  code  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
two  new  sections  to  be  known  as  section  one  hundred  and  seventy-one-b, 
and  section  one  hundred  and  seven ty-one-c,  to  read  as  follows: 

8  171b.  A  person  who,  either  by  himself  or  with  another,  wilfully  de- 
prives a  member  of  the  national  guard  of  his  employment,  or  prevents 
his  being  employed  by  himself  or  another,  or  obstructs  or  annoys  said 
member  of  said  national  guard,  or  his  employer.  In  respect  of  his  trade, 
business,  or  employment,  because  said  member  of  said  national  guard  is 
such  member,  or  dissuades  any  person  from  enlistment  in  the  said  national 
guard  by  threat  of  injury  to  him  In  case  he  shall  so  enlist,  in  res<pect  of 
his  employment,  trade,  or  business.  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  171c.  No  association  or  corporation,  constituted  or  organized  for  the 
pun>ose  of  prt)moting  the  success  of  the  trade,  emploj-ment  or  business  of 
the  members  thereof,  shall  by  any  constitution,  rule,  by-law,  resolution, 
vote,  or  regulation,  discriminate  against  any  member  of  the  national  guard 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  because  of  such  membership  in  respect  of  the 
eligibility  of  such  member  of  the  said  national  guard  to  membership  in 
such  association  or  corporation,  or  in  respect  of  his  right  to  retain  said 
last  mentioned  memibership;  it  being  the  purpose  of  this  section  and  the 
section  immediately  preceding  to  protect  a  member  of  the  said  national 
guard  from  disadvantage  in  his  means  of  livelihood  and  liberty  therein 
but  not  to  give  him  any  preference  or  advantage  on  account  of  his  mem- 
bership of  said  national  guard.  A  person  who  aids  in  enforcing  any  such 
provisions  against  a  member  of  the  said  national  guard  with  the  intent  to 
discriminate  against  him  because  of  such  membership,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three. 

Approved  Alay  6,  1903. 
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The  Qarntshment  Law. 

Chap.  401. 

Jls  Act  to  amend  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  in  relation  to  exemptions  and 

executions. 

Section  1.  Section  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  code  of  civil 
procedure  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  1391.  In  addition  to  the  exemiptions,  allowed  by  the  last  section, 
necessary  household  furniture,  working  tools  and  team,  professional 
instruments,  furniture  and  library,  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  together  with  the  necessary  food  for  the  team, 
for  ninety  days,  are  exemfpt  from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  an  execu- 
iion,  wben  owned  by  a  person,  -being  a  householder,  or  having  a  family 
for  which  he  'provides,  exceipt  where  the  execution  is  issued  upon  a  judg- 
ment, recovered  wholly  upon  one  or  more  demands,  either  for  work 
performed  in  the  family  as  a  domestic  or  for  the  purchase  money, 
•of  one  or  more  articles,  exempt  as  prescribed  in  this  or  the  last  section. 
Where  a  judgment  has  been  recovered  wholly  for  necessaries  sold,  or  work 
performed  in  a  family  as  a  domestic,  or  for  services  rendered  for  salary  owing 
to  an  employe  of  the  judgment  debtor,  and  where  an  execution  issued  upon  said 
judgment  has  been  returned  wholly  or  partly  unsatisfied  and  where  a/ny  wages, 
-debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust  funds  or  profits  are  due  and  owing 
to  the  judgment  debtor  or  shall  thereafter  become  due  and  owing  to  Mm^  to 
<jm  amount  ewceeding  twenty  dollars  per  week  and  where  no  execution  issu^ 
4is  hereafter  provided  in  this  section  is  unsatisfied  and  outsta/nding  against 
said  judgmet  debtor,  the  judgment  creditor  may  apply  to  the  court  in  which 
said  judgment  was  recovered  and  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  such  facts  by 
alfidamt  or  otherwise,  the  court  if  a  amrt  not  of  record,  a  judge  or  justice 
thereof,  must  issue,  or  if  a  court  of  record,  a  judge  or  justice,  must  grant  an 
order  directing  that  an  eafecution  issue  against  the  usages,  debt,  earnings,  salary, 
income  from  trust  funds  or  profits  of  said  judgment  debtor,  and  on  presentation 
of  such  execution  by  the  officer  to  whom  delivered  for  collection  to  the  person 
or  persons  from  whom  such  wa^es,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust 
funds  or  profits  are  due  and  ouHng,  or  may  thereafter  become  due  and  owing 
to  the  judgment  debtor,  said  execution  shaU  become  a  lien  and  a  continuing 
levy  upon  the  wages,  earnings,  debts,  salary,  income  from  trust  funds  or  profits 
due  or  to  become  due  to  said  judgment  debtor  to  the  amount  specified  therein 
which  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  centum  thereof,  and  saAd  levy  shall  be  a  con- 
tinuing levy  untU  said  execution  and  the  expenses  thereof  are  fully  satisfied 
■and  paid  or  until  modified  as  hereinafter  provided.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
nwy  person  or  corporation  to  whom  said  execution  shall  be  presented,  and  who 
shall  at  such  time  be  indebted  to  the  judgment  debtor  named  in  such  execution, 
or  wlw  shall  become  indebted  to  such  judgment  debtor  in  the  future,  and  while 
said  execution  shall  remain  a  lien  ttpon  said  indebtedness  to  pay  over  to  the 
officer  presenting  the  same,  such  amount  of  such  indebtedness  as  such  execution 
shall  prescribe  until  said  execution  shall  be  wholly  satisfied  and  such  payment 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  action  therefor  by  any  such  judgment  debtor.  If  such 
person  or  corporation  to  whom  said  execution  shall  be  presented  shall  fail, 
or  refuse  to  pay  over  to  said  officer  presenting  said  execution,  the  percentage 
of  said  indebtedness,  he  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  therefor  by  the  judgment 
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creditor  named  in  such  execution,  and  the  amount  so  recovered  by  such  judg- 
ment creditor  shall  he  applied  towards  the  payment  of  said  execution.  Either 
party  may  apply  ai  any  time  to  the  court  from  tchich  such  execution  shall  issue, 
or  to  any  judge  or  justice  issuing  the  samie,  or  to  the  county  judge  of  the  county, 
and  in  any  county  where  there  is  no  county  judge,  to  any  justice  of  the  city 
court  upon  such  notice  to  the  other  party  as  such  court,  judge,  or  justice  shall 
direct  for  a  modification  of  said  execution,  and  upon  such  hearing  the  said 
court,  judge  or  justice  may  make  such  modificaiion  of  the  said  execution  as 
shall  he  deemed  just,  and  such  execution  as  so  modified  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  until  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  or  until  further  modified  as 
herein  provided,* 

f  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
three. 

Approved  May  7,  1903. 

Prohibiting  the  Employment  of  Women  an<}  Minors  at  Polishing  or  Buffing. 

Chap.  561. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law  relating  to  polishing  and  buffing. 

Section  1.  Section  ninety-two  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation 
to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  added  by 
chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  and  renumbered  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  93.  Employment  of  women  and  children  at  polishing  or  buffiiig. — 
No  male  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  nor  any  female,  shall  be 
employed  in  any  factory  in  this  state  in  operating  or  using  any  emery^ 
tripoli,  rouge,  corundum,  stone,  carborundum  or  any  abrasive,  or  emery 
polishing  or  buffing  wheel,  where  articles  of  the  baser  metals  or  of  iridium 
are  manufactured.  The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  a  factory  who  employs 
any  such  person  in  the  performance  of  such  woric  is  gruilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
for  each  such  violation.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  [factoi-y  inspector]  his 
assistants  and  deputies,  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section.* 

Approved  May  12,  1903. 

Regulating  the  Practice  of  Barbering. 

Chap.  632. 

Aw  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  barbering  in  the  state  of  New  York; 
to  establish  a  state  board  of  barber  examiners,  and  to  provide  for  the 
sanitary  inspection  of  barber  shops. 

Section  1.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  governor 
shall  appoint  a  board  of  barber  examiners  for  the  state  of  New  York^ 
The  board  shall  consist  of  four  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  master 

*Matter  Italicized  is  new;  matter  in  brackets  is  old  law  to  be  omitted. 
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barbers  and  two  of  whom  shall  be  journeymen  barbers,  and  ea<;h  of  whom 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  Ave  years  from  the  date  when  his  appointment 
shall  take  effect  except  that  those  first  appointed  shall  serve  as  follows: 
One  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  and  one  for  four 
years,  from  the  diate  when  his  appointment  shall  take  effect  respectively, 
and  except  in  the  case  of  an  appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy.  No  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  as  a  member  of  said  board  unless  he  shall 
have  been  continuously  for  five  years  last  past  engaged  in  the  occupation 
of  a  barber  within  this  state. 

§  2.  Said  board  so  appointed,  and  its  successors,  shall  be  known  by  the 
name  "board  of  barber  examiners  of  the  state  of  New  York."  Every 
person  so  appointed  to  serve  on  said  board  shall  receive  a  certificate  of 
liis  appointment  from  the  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  within 
ten  days  after  receiving  such  certificate,  shall  take,  subscribe  and  file,  in 
the  ofHce  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  constitutional  oath  of  oflBice. 

§  3.  Each  member  of  such  board  shall  receive  as  compensation  the 
•sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  day  necessarily  and  actually  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  as  a  member  of  said  board  and  three  cents  for 
tach  mile  necessarily  and  actually  travelled  by  him  in  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  said  board,  which  sum  or  sums  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board. 

§  4.  The  first  meeting  of  said  boavd  shall  be  held  within  thirty  days 
after  their  appointment  as  aforesaid,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  a 
majority  thereof,  who  shall  give  suitable  notice  thereof  to  all  the  members 
of  said  board.  At  such  meeting  the  board  may  adopt  a  common  seal,  and 
shall  elect  from  among  its  members  a  president,  a  secretary  and  a  treas- 
urer. The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  fees  paid  for  licenses  or  certificates, 
and  shall  keep  a  record  thereof  and  of  all  disbursements  of  said  board, 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  treasurer  shall  not  pay  out  or 
disburse  any  of  the  moneys  so  received  by  him  except  upon  the  order  of 
the  board.  Before  entering  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties  the  treas- 
urer shall  file  with  the  state  comptroller  a  bond  with  suflBicient  sureties  to 
the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the  state  comptroller,  conditioned  that  he  will 
well  and  truly  pay  over  all  moneys  received  by  him  according  to  law  and 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  he  will  otherwise 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  oflice. 

§  5.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  sub-boards 
of  examinere,  in  such  cities  and  villages  of  this  state,  as  they  in  their 
judgment  shall  deem  necessary.  Said  sub-boards  shall  each  consist  of  one 
master  barber  and  one  journeyman  barber,  and  shall  possess  the  same 
qualifications,  receive  the  same  compensation,  and  have  the  same  power 
as  the  said  board  of  examiners  of  the  state  of  New  York,  while  conducting 
the  examinations  hereinafter  provided  for.  Said  sub-boards  shall  be  sub- 
ject at  all  times  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  "  board  of  barber 
examiners  of  the  state  of  New  York,"  and  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure 
of  said  state  board.  The  sut>-boards  shall  report  the  result  of  their  exami- 
nations, without  delay,  to  the  state  board  of  examiners,  and  the  latter 
shall  issue  certificates  of  qualification  to  the  persons  who  have  qualified 
la  said  examinations. 
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§  6.  No  person  shall  hereafter  practice  the  occupation  of  a  barber  in  this 
state,  unless  such  person  shall  have  first  received  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion from  the  board  of  examiners  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act. 
For  the  puiTpose  of  examining  applicant*  for  certificates  of  qualification 
as  barbers  the  said  board  of  examiners  shall  appoint  the  times  and  places 
for  holding  examinations.  Such  a,ppointment  shall  be  made  with  due 
regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  applicants  and  the  public  service.  Said 
state  board  of  examiners  shall  prescribe  the  mode  and  manner  of  conduct- 
ing such  examinations  and  shall  appoint  tn-o  of  its  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  master  barber  and  the  other  a  journeyman  barber  to  conduct 
such  examinations,  or  said  board  may  designate  a  sub-board  to  conduct 
such  examinations.  Said  board  of  examiners  is  authorized  to  incur  all 
expenses  necessary  to  carry  out,  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner,  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  pay  the  same  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  of  said  board,  except,  however,  said  board  of  examiners 
shall  not  incur  any  expense  or  obligation  for  which  the  state  of  New  York 
shall  be  liable. 

§  7.  Each  person  on  filing  his  application  for  examination  shall  pay  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  said  board  of  examiners  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which 
sum  shall  be  returned  in  case  said  applicant  shall  fail  to  pass  said  exami- 
nation. Such  payment  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  fund  to  pay  the 
compensation  and  expenses  of  said  board.  The  board  shall  keep  a  list  of 
the  names  and  places  of  business  of  all  persons  to  whom  certificates  of 
qualification  are  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  a  book  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  with  the  names  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  said  book  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  public  inspection. 

§  8.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  barber  in  this  state, 
shall,  within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  file  an  affidavit 
with  the  secretary  of  said  board,  setting  forth  his  or  her  name,  place  of 
business,  post  office  address,  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
business  of  a  barber,  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  for 
the  certificate  provided  for  in  this  act. 

§  9.  Said  board  i^all  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of 
registration  is  issued,  a  card  or  Insignia  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board  and 
the  signatures  of  its  president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder 
thereof  is  entitled  to  practice  the  occupation  of  a  barber  in  this  state,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such  card  or  Insigna*  to  post  the  same 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  shop  or  place  where  he  is  working,  where  jt 
may  be  readily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  or  she  may  serve. 

§  10.  Said  board  of  examiners  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  certificate 
of  registration  granted  by  it  under  this  act,  for  (a)  conviction  of  felony: 
(b)  habitual  drunkenness  for  six  months  Immediately  preceding  a  charge 
duly  made:  (c)  gross  incompetence  or  (d)  the  use  of  unclean  towels,  cups 
or  any  other  unclean  utensils  used  by  barbers  which  are  liable  to  spread 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases;  provided,  that  before  any  certificate 
shall  be  so  revoked  the  holder  thereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the 
charge  or  charges  against  him  or  her,  and  shall  at  a  day  and  place  speci- 
fied in  said  notice,  at  least  ten  days  after  the  service  thereof,  be  given  a 
public  hearing  and  full  opportunity  to  produce  testimony  in  his  or  her 

*So  In  original. 
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behalf  or  to  confront  the  witnesses  against  him  or  her.  Any  person  whose 
certlfleate  has  been  so  revoked,  may,  after  the  expiration  of  three  months, 
apfply  to  have  the  same  regranted,  and  the  same  shall  be  regranted  to  him 
or  her  upon  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  disqualification  has  ceased. 

§  11.  The  board  shall  cause  to  be  made  and  filed  with  the  state  conij)- 
troUer,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  of  each  year,  a  i*eport  show- 
ing the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  said  board  and  the  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  such  balance  necessary  to  be  held  in  the  hands  of  the  said 
treasurer  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  enduing  year.  The  comptroller  shall 
thereupon  make  and  file  in  his  office  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  such 
balance  necessary  to  be  held  by  sdld  board  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore 
stated,  which  sum  may  be  retained  by  said  board  for  said  purposes  and 
the  balance  of  said  surplus  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  said  board  into  the 
state  treasury. 

§  12.  Upon  the  report  of  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  examiners  duly 
appointed  as  herein  provided,  or  of  a  member  of  a  sub-board  of  examiners- 
in  any  city  or  village  of  the  state,  that  a  barber  shop  is  in  an  unsanitary 
condition,  said  state  board  of  examiners  shall  be  empowered  to  call  upon 
the  state  or  local  board  of  health,  to  declare  such  shop  a  public  nuisance,. 
and  should  the  proprietor  of  said  shop  fail  to  abolish  said  nuisance  withla 
a  period  of  thirty  days  after  notice  to  do  so  by  either  the  state  or  local 
board  of  health,  the  board  of  examiners  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be 
empowerecl  to  call  upon  the  aforesaid  board  of  health  to  abolish  the 
aforenamed  public  nuisance. 

§  la.  To  shave,  trim  the  beard,  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire 
or  reward,  received  by  the  person  performing  such  service,  or  any  other 
person,  shall  be  construed  as  practicing  the  occupation  of  a  barber  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act.  This  act  shall  not  in  any  way  apply  to  or  affect 
any  person  who  is  now  occupied  or  working  as  a  barber  in  this  state,  nor 
any  pei-son  employed  in  a  barber  shop  or  an  apprentice,  except  that  a  per- 
son 80  employed  less  than  three  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act, 
shall  be  considered  an  apprentice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  such  three  years 
of  such  employment  «imll  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

f  14.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanr.  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  or  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine- 
and  imprisonment. 

S  15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  passage  thereof. 

Approved  May  15,  11303. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES 

COVERING  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  1903 


BuRBAU  OF  Labor  Statibticb. 

Table       L    Number  and  membership  of  labor  organliatloxiB. 
II.    Emplojrment  and  Idleness. 
III.    Quarterly  earnings. 

BuRSAU  OF  Factory  Inspbction. 

Table     IV.  Work  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

y.  Licenses  for  tenement  manufactures. 

VL  Contagious  diseases  in  tenement  work  places. 

VII.  Accidents  reported  in  factories. 

BuRBAU  OF  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

Table  VIII.    Industrial  disputes. 
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TABIiB  I^NUMBBR  AND  MBMBBRSHIP  OF  LABOR  UHIONS  DT 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS 
OF  TRADES. 


I.  BalldiniT*  Stone  WorklniT*  Bte.... 

Stoneworklng 

Briok  and  oement 

Building  and  paviog  tradee 

Building  ADd  street  labor —... 

II.  Transportation 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

Navigation 

Truoking,  oab  driving,  etc 

Freight  handling 

III.  Clotbinir  ABtt  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fttrs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Shiru.  waisU,  laundry 

Textiles ^ 

IV.*Metala,  Haehlnery^  Shipbaildlngr 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

T  Shipbuilding 

V.JPrln tlniT*  BlndiniT*  Eto 

|TI.  Wood^Worklng and  Famlture... 

if-*.'-.. 
▼II.  Food  and  lilqnors 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 

Till.' Theaters  and  Maslo 

IX.  Tobacoo 

X.  Best Aurants  and  Retail  Trade — 

Hotels  and  restanranta 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Pablle  Employment —... 

XII.  Steam  Engineers  and  Firemen... 

*  •fn]^   ''JS 

XIII.  MlAoellaneons 

Barbering 

Glass 

Tannery  employees 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Other  disUnot  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAI. 


Niw  YoBK  Statb. 


Unions. 


641 

4i 

8 

5S7 

64 

SIS 
199 
18 
66 

87 

178 

86 
15 
88 
17 
28 

887 

271 
41 
15 

112 

86 

184 
80 
64 

46 

66 

116 

49 
67 

104 

88 

166 

45 
22 
9 
27 
28 
25 


2.866 


Men. 


96,276 

6,099 

299 

74,877 

14,601 

60.078 

24.5SS 

11,671 

7,146 

6,729 

84,862 
26,062 
8,128 
8,941 
1,864 
1,867 

44,607 

86,755 
5,146 
2,706 

21.864 

16,888 

16,486 

9,208 
6.282 

10,964 

0,989 

8,864 
4,465 
4,889 

9,814 

9,666 

14,876 

2,045 
2,855 
1.882 
2,412 
2,132 
8,650 


Women. 


84 

84 


10.886 

.6,912 

229 

1,292 

1,890 

897 

687 

687 


840,988 


1,006 

88 

US 

112 

1,278 

8,801 

48 

'""iii 

86 
810 


282 

28 


16,802 


Total 
Number 
of  Mem- 
bers. 


96.876 

6,099 

299 

74,877 
14,601 

60.118 

24.607 
11,671 
7.146 
6.729 

46,078 
81,974 
8,857 
6.288 
2,750 
1,764 

46,844 

87,892 
6,146 
2,706 

88,869 

16,866 

16.697 

9,816 
6,282 

18,887 

18,190 

9,886 

4,465 
4,820 

9,849 

9,666 

4.686 
2,045 
2.865 
1.882 
2,694 
2,160 
8,660 


867,884 


NBwYoBKCirr. 


Unions. 


176 

11 


141 
23 

68 

28 

4 

6 

16 

68 

89 
10 
8 

4 
1 

88 
62 
19 
11 

88 

84 

41 

88 
8 

18 

16 

18 

6 
8 

8 

88 

19 

1 

8 


10 


698 


Mem- 
bers. 


Tbereaf 


64,660 

4,866 


47,898 
12,468 

19.746 

7,150 
6,426 
2,981 
8,240 

68,861 

26,928 

2,875 

1,614 

2,019 

20 

19.497 

18,844 
8,800 
2,868 

18,868 

18.868 

9.780 
6,061 
8,729 

9,476 

8.809 

8,646 

1,580 
986 

7,700 

6,881 

8,169 

06 
1,902 


1,161 


816,078 


68 

88 


6,678 

4,871 

189 

838 

1,026 


86 


1,177 

8,008 

40 


48 


9.701 
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THE  STATB  AHD  HI  THB  PRUTOIPAL  CITIBS— K&BCH  81,  1908. 


BcrwAio. 

BOCHISTBB. 

SCHBNBOTADT. 

Albany. 

Stbaodsb. 

TnoT. 

TJdIoiu.  liemben. 

1 

Unions. 

Membera. 

Dnians. 

Ifember*. 

Unions. 

Ifembera. 

Unions. 

Blembers. 

Unions. 

Members. 

S6 

2 

*'V.l 

80 

1 

''"4 

8 

1,870 

14 

2 

1,898 

100 

18 

1 

1.046 
52 

9 

866 

»' 

1 

-iii 

4 

'"i'iii 

204 

'8 

'"i.'870 

■""ii 

1 

'■"V.OM 
110 

■■""ii 

1 

'"■i;i6i 

180 

8 

I 

m 

200 

23 

"i3§5 

17 

10 

8,007 

1,760 

7 
8 

808 

139 

18 
8 

8,744 

1.856 

18 

10 

966 

824 

9 

4 

1,886 

533 

4 

5 
6 

1.818 

6 

1 

777 

80 

"i 

1 

185 

44 

1 

5 

4 

10 
807 
481 

i 

1 

50 

81 

8 

2 

638 

155 

4 

1.480 

1.817 

4 
2 

1,868 

888 

1 

1 

48 

43 

8 

8 

91 

72 

9 

8 

1,096 

1,038 

8 

1 

800 

132 

1 

288 

25 

2 

886 

i 

ii 

i 

68 

2 

1 

68 

14 

18 

1 
1 

4,818 

297 

18 

10 
8 

1,980 

1.757 
178 

40 
86 

4 

7,047 

6.587 
450 

14 

12 
2 

1.400 

1.403 
57 

6 

5 

060 

650 

18 

10 
2 

1,847 

1,180 
67 

10  '         868 

9 

087 

1 

78 

6 

671 

6 

899 

8 

181 

•           S«8 

9 

719 

8 

189 

4 

808 

6 

844 

1 

26 

IS  \     8,106 

e  ,          870 

8 
4 
4 

778 

425 
848 

8 

2 

94 

94 

7 

2 
5 

681. 

226 
805 

9 
8 
6 

476 

246 
229 

8 

1 
2 

868 

72 
186 

8           490 

8 

488 

1 

98 

8 

816 

8 

888 

1 

188 

1           688 

8 

268 

1 

61 

8 

848 

8 

427 

1 

801 

8  1      1,188 
2  1           MO 
6<           508 

8 

1 
8 

400 
200 
280 

8 

1 
2 

886 

'     126 

159 

4 
1 
8 

877 

175 
202 

8 

1 
2 

688 
217 
835 

8 

1 
1 

194 

140 
54 

!|          891 

8 

181 

1 

88 

8 

106 

4 

176 

8 

67 

ft*         949 

8 

409 

1 

61 

8 

191 

8 

800 

8 

121 

8           8oe 
1            M6 

6 

1 
1 

899 

155 
80 

4 
1 

280 

86 

1 
1 

188 

133 

8 

1 

198 

164 

8 

1 

180 

100 

!  'i    " 

4 

214 

8 

184 

1 

34 

1 

80 

Ul 

88,418 

90 

1 

18,884 

78 

1 

9.981 

80 

8,878 

88 

7,179 

60 

4,940 
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TABLE  II.— EMPLOYMENT  AND  IDLENESS— 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS 
OF  TRADES. 


1.  Bulldlos»  Etc 

Stone  working 

Br iok  and  cement 

Buiidlnfc  and  paying  trades 
Building  and  street  labor.. 

9.  Transportation 

Railways  and  telegraphs.. 


Navigation 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 
Freight  Landliog 


3.  Ciothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc. . 
Shirts,  waists  and  laundry- 
Textiles 


4.  Hetalp,  Machinery,  Etc.. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


ft.  Prlntlng;,Bludlog;,Etc. 


6.  Wood  Wk  &  Furnltnre... 


7.  Food  and  Liquors.. 

Food  preparation .. 
Beverages 


8.  Theaters  and  Music. 

9.  Tobacoo 


10.  Restaurants,  Retail  Tra'e 

Hotels  and  restaurants — 
Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Emplo3ment 

12.  Steam  Engln'r  &  Firemen 


13.  Miseellaneons . 


Barbering. . 
Glass 


Other  distinct  trades.. 
Mixed  employment... 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


Average 
number 
of  days 
worked. 
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JANIJASY,  VBBRVART,  MARCH,  1808. 


Idlkniss  Duriko 
Emtibb  Quabtbr. 

IDLBITKSS  AT  THE  BND 

or  THE 

Quarter. 

Members 
report. 

Namber 

thereoi' 

idle. 

Per 
cent, 
idle. 

6.6 

16.1 

Members 
report- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber 
thereof 
Idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

16.2 

23.2 

NUMBER  IDLE  BECAUSE  OF— 

LMkof 
work. 

The 
weather. 

strike 

or 
lookoQt 

Lack 
of 
ma- 
terial. 

Die- 
abUi- 

Other 
rea- 
•one. 

Be*, 
•on  not 
statMl. 

94.6S6 

6,829 

974 

299 
72,780 
14,397 

47,667 

54 
23,350 
54 
11,671 
6.148 
6.498 

84.111 

10.916 

25.012 

6  909 

3,128 

999 
8,258 
1,999 
1,850 
1.896 
1,363 

897 

44,577 

687 
36.731 

687 
5,140 
2,706 

21,290 

l,00i 

16,256 

88 

15,863 

119 
9,081 

119 
6.282 

7.188 

1,981 

0.748 

5,Jf^ 

8,854 

481 

4.465 

4,389 

45J 

9,168 
54 

9,495 

14,090 

810 
1,981 
2,355 
6.369 

810 
8,385 

15.114 

1,415 

9.650 

65J 

2,101 

734 

2,208 

299 

6 

601 

22 

189 

66 

46,016 
54 

8,973 

882 

5.4 

97 

12,610 
1,089 

7,817 

17.8 
7.6 

16.4 

8.186 
811 

1,214 

1,104 
263 

6,100 

2,208 

203 

564 
15 

288 

189 

66 

•o^l     ... 
6,667  14  8 

86 

26 

81 

68 

21,365 
54 

208'     <  A 

399 

1.7 

136 

225 

26 

13 

... 

11,826 
5,871 
6,158 

84,667 

4,258 

81 

2,160 

«,477 

960 
2,836 

37.6 
05 
38.5 

7.1 

9.6 

Q  3 

4.258 

281 

2,879 

7,480 

38.5 
4.6 
44.3 

91.ft 

225 
138 
715 

5,270 

676 

4,862 

457 

154 

2,091 

90 

8 
85 

674 
554 

684 
«ff 

10 

80 
18 
18 

64 

99 
88 
U 

86 

1,471 

107 
05 

I 
25 

10 

5 
9 

4 

60 

1 

10,196 
25  012 

1,05  L    10.8 
5,608    22.4 

678      ffft 

6,90i 

8,128 

999 

996\     'is 
Mi     S.U 

1.115 
68 
idH 
116 
20.S 
195 
54 
10 

1,020 

85.7 
55.; 
15.3 
8.9 
15.2 
14.0 
4.0 
96 

4.8 

931 
58 

4216 
54 
19 

8,006 
1,999 
1,817 

88 

90 

2 

7 

"io 

1.6 

0.2 

10 
0.5 

41 

53 
18J 
180 

30 
5 

1,088 



19 
5 
8 
7 
8 
5 

467 

9 

1,S78 
1,306 

995 

9 

14 
5 

76 

1 
1 

.95 

1 

44,577 

697 

540 

1.2 

8 

289 

2 

3«,73t 
657 

484 

1.2 

1,443 

3.9 

756 

3 

214 

87 

820 

61 

2 

5,140 
2,706 

9M«0 

1,004 

16.256 

59 

53 

53 

817 

81 

1,865 

1    1.0 
2.0 

8.8 
S.l 

8.4 

128 
849 

1,500 

60 

2,114 

2.3 
12.9 

7.0 

6.0 

18.0 

55 
227 

97i 

55 

1.554 

25 

3 
5 

2 

82 
115 

480 

5 

97 

is 

2 
76 

....... 

21 



218 

12 

288 

16,86S 

119 

668 
359 

8  0 

4.0 

1,058 

5 
687 

5 
371 

607 

557 

529 

160 

588 

6.9 

i.5 
7.6 
4.5 
5.9 

8  6 

19.4 

5.4 

7.0 

6.0 

795 

124 

25 

86 

29 

5 
2 
5 
27 

12 

9,081 
215 

504 

100 

25 

56 

6.282 

7,1S8 

1,991 

9.748 
5,Jf» 

8,805 

451 

100 

86 
16 

227 

66 

105 

8.2 

1.2 

1.5 

2  8 

f.5 

2.2 

291 

578 

557 

825 

105 

444 

24 

20 
16 

6 

."iri! 

10 

192 
45 

84 

2 



85 

5 

20 

4,416 

4,380 

45i 

124 
71 

2.8 
1.6 

386 
147 

8.6 
3.3 

329 
115 

20 
5 

28 
7 

20 

1 

9.168 

54 

207 

2.8 

270!    2.9 

1 

135 

25 

106 

4 

9,495 

14»000 

5i0 

70 

8S4 

57 

5 

3 

893 

57 

83 

0.7 

2.4 

98,1 
0.8 
0.1 
4.7 

55.1 
1.0 

292 

1,117 

57 
25 
53 

470 
87 

560 

7.9 

15.  i 

1.3 

2.3 

7.5 

98.1 

16.5 

171 

784 

11 

18« 

42 

57 

60 

81 
42 

18 
62 

1 
6 

1,961 

17 

15 

211 

7 

H 

21 

i 

1 
54 

2,856 
JJO 

80 
12 

57 



4 
1 

180 

8,885 

541 

2 

11 

6 

8S0.068 
S46,«08 

18,862 

445 
19,810 

6  7 

f.5 
5.5 

881,826 

16,166 

347,498 

40,851 

1,690 
41.941 

12.1 

9.8 
18.1 

22.924 

1,078 
23,997 

8.550 
■■8,'556 

4.276 

194 

4,470 

529 

5 

684 

8,068 

55i 
3,344 

871 

84 

905 

1Z» 
141 
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TABI«B  UI.— <IUARTBIRLY  BARNINGS— 


nmnsTRiEs 

OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


Sex. 


Ifemben 
employed. 


Total 

davs 

worked. 


Total 
earninga. 


Atbraob 
EABiriNas— 


For 
the  three 
months. 


1.  Bulldlns,  Kto 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement 

Building  and  parine  tradee 

Bailding  and  street  labor 

2.  Transportation 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

KaTigation 

Tmoljng,  cab  driving,  etc 

Freight  handling 

5.  Glothlns  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  fare 

Boot,  shoes,  gloTes,  etc 

Shirts,  waists  and  laundry 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Maohlnery,  Etc 

Iron  and  steel 

Othermotals 

Shipbailding.^ i 

5   Printing,  Binding,  Eto 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


7.  Food  and  Liquors. 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 


8.  Theaters  and  Mnsle. 


9,  Tobaeeo  . 


10.  BestanrantR,  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaarants 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment 

IS.  Steam  Engineers  and  Flremeb 
13.  Mlsoellaneons 


Barbering . . 
Glass 


Other  distinct  trades . 
Mixed  employment... 


OBAND  TOTAL  . 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

{? 

(M 

k 

M 
H 

{? 

CM 
)F 
CM 

M 

CM 

{f 

CM 

^£ 


89,142 

6,020 

299 

69,809 

14.014 

98,146 

34 

20,882 

54 

7.080 
5,910 
4,298 

82,087 

9,870 
22.676 
6,676 
8,034 
it9 
8,764 
1,906 
1,315 
i,J64 

'S96 

48,498 

6S7 

36.880 

6S7 

4.965 

2,658 

20.449 

946 

14,704 

38 

14,704 

119 
8,627 

119 
9,VJ1 

7,041 

1,904 

9.888 

9,066 

8.046 

341 
4,215 

8,< 
341 

8,961 

34 

9,298 

18,008 

993 

1,965 

2,389 

6,985 

99S 

2,804 


808.645 

16,6a4 


6,136,249 

298,512 

14,042 

3,990,742 

882,953 

8,021.963 

9,670 

1,728.422 

9,670 

670,628 

444,715 

278,293 

2,021.197 

679,903 
1,379,U79 

460,664 

191.007 
16,414 

270.869 
88,761 
85,185 
86,849 
95,107 
99,396 

8,174,466 

47,818 

2,632,200 

47,818 

369,759 

172,497 

1,468,786 

71,143 

1,026.410 

9860 

1,048.916 

8,4t8 
604,765 

8,498 
489,151 

482,078 

74,174 

047.024 

133,817 

816.866 

96,909 
823,465 
291,901 

96,909 

727,949 

3.021 

742,780 

927,149 

16,368 

149,786 

166,797 

442,388 

16,368 

168,178 


20,979.267 

1,066,101 


$17,146,014 

1,202,651 

27,868 

18,600,894 

2,814,201 

7.041616 

5,445 

4,486.639 

3,443 

1,086.863 

863.460 

616,063 

4,786.701 

800,199 

8,455.941 

667,718 

486,083 

f4.fi5 
527,787 
117,983 
188.525 
109,131 
183,412 

41,083 

8,618,188 

68,080i 
6,907.980. 

68,080 

1,057,424 

647,729 

4,689.282 

108,360 

2,762.746 

3,869 

2,470,588 

7,993 
1,854, 694 

7,9t3 
1,116.944 

1,866,498 
460,060 

1,261.678 

930,711 

1.248.242 

30,380 
666,445 
586.797 

30,380 

1,777,188 

3.081 
2.092,488 
1,968.448 

16,649 
277,808 
564.826 
866,725 

16,649 
266,089 


67,498.266 

1,796,708 


$192  88 

289  65 
91  53 
194  83 
165  18 

184  60 

101  96 
214  86 
101  96 
164  58 
143  68 
148  27 

149  18 

87  16 
152  4 

86  04 
143  71 

105  73 

140  22 
97  83 

139  56 
80  01 

141  80 
104  01 

195  71 

106  88 
192  5S 
106  88 
212  98 
206  46 

224  42 
114  45 

187  89 

101  80 

168  02 

64  49 
15.702 
64  49 
183  63 

268  67 

389  11 

184  88 

114  63 

164  54 

89  09 
155  74 
158  81 

8909 

198  65 

88  86 
226  04 
149  20 

69  70 

141  88 
241  48 

142  98 
69  70 

90  97 


186  84 

116  89i 
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KulfBBB  OF  MBMBIBS  OF  LABOB  ORGANIZATIONS  WHO  EABNBD— 


•1 

to 
$34. 

$25 
to 
♦49. 

$50 

to 

$74. 

$75 
to 
$99. 

$100 

to 

$124. 

$125 

to 

$149. 

4,862 

311 

15 

3,671 

865 

8,098 

■"i',874 

260 

1,652 
222 

6,827 

846 

4.010 

907 

185 

99 

1,131 

74 

96 

SO 

405 

18 

4,076 

SO 
8,764 
SO 
87 
225 

601 

19 

1,482 

1,194 

""980 

""iii 

61 

It 

8.408 

845 

1,861 

16 

1,177 

684 

15 

180 

I 

896 

8,192 

894 

165 

1,871 

6 

262 

80.947 

1,973 

$160 

to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$225 

to 

$249. 

$260 

to 

$274. 

$275 
to 

$299. 

$300 

or 

more. 

869 

65 

127 

984 

93 

6 

734 

151 

286 

2,407 

214 

8,826 

47 

6,718 

35 

80 

4,960 

1,688 

4,120 

1 

794 

1 

1,050 

1,402 

874 

6,190 

1,490 

4.032 

640 

280 

""447 
411 
l'&7 
894 
164 
146 

8,707 

868 
3,631 

868 
45 
31 

880 

439 

479 

9 

1.018 

""■876 
'"143 

848 

11 

1,762 

305 

1,262 

111 
514 
748 
111 

49 

""lii 

8,146 

SO 
294 
119 
1,641 
80 
1,091 

"28.861 

9,694 

18,168 

323 

117 

9,341 

8.385 

6,866 

3 

4,859 

8 

"i;365 
631 

6,640 

777 

2.6S7 

474 

663 

80 
1,502 

80 
135 

68 
6U3 

75 

6,688 

14 
4,792 

14 
405 
336 

1,106 

lis 

2,840 

10 

4,808 

'"i'oii 

668 

14 

1,607 

178 

2,020 
9 

1,025 

1,004 

9 

701 

4 

1,875 

1.891 

17,177 

778 

2 

11,772 

4,626 

7.264 

,M56 
1.608 

6,607 

489 

2 

6,909 

207 

1.762 

6,819 

816 

6.842 

871 

6,612 

956 

151 
26 

1.792 
401 

880 

3,265 
624 

2,746 
80 
90 
80 
2,238 
127 
200 

2.826 

4,690 

1,696 

8,787 

483 

74 

370 

869 

325 

488 

61 

S9 

890 

173 
816 
i75 
56 
19 

106 

109 

622 

9 

88 

46 

43 

242 

5 

862 

890 

807 

71 
108 
199 

71 

41 

61 

781 

99 
5 

80 
149 

99 
547 

12,726 

6,606\ 

6,001 

5,471 

■6,666 

666 

1,166 

3,024 

[8,908 

1 

1 

47 

'"iii 

50 
240 

2.428 
9,999 

1,982 
1,467 

820 
68 
38 

987 
60 

499 
23 
46 

244 

14 

212 

14 

81 

1 

281 

10 

79 

119 
67 

llf 
32 

28 

4.437 

1,494 

1,588 

1,165 

724 

3,808 

5oi 

0 

1 

191 

816 

971 
128 
189 
76 

6 
1,295 
1,616 

6,007 

99 

8,904 

99 

663 

4 

3,300 

150 
35 

155 

14 
1,160 

16U 
2,892 

68 

45 

686 

281 

440 

52 
4S 

937 

1,936 

636 

291. 

446 

146 

208 

1 

260 

10 

4 

2 

46 
100 
10 
12 
57 

77 

88 
67 
88 
10 

148 

50 

244 

2 

1 

82 

7 

1 

1 

8,767 

9.689 

6,106 

8.179 

681 

2,240 

1 

6,477 

8,370 

3.887 

1,893 

517 

1,963 

1,685 
606 

4,481 
99 

4,778 

8,488 
"V,823 

"iiii 

1.964 

96 

700 

11 

1,868 

621 
598 

1,186 

16 

1,688 

1,518 

""5O8 

"V.oos 
69 

8 
346 

1,093 
126 

7,907 
94 

716 

867 
""695 
"'272 

79 

678 
713 

1,980 

7 

1,19$ 

666 

"■420 

"'iie 

924 

64 

1.411 

5 

661 

89 

""39 

70 

296 

81 

1 

1 

766 

""756 

2 

4 

14 

65 

2 

126 
*"i22 
8 

1,824 

166 

168 
"'1*26 
""87 

2.679 

I,JJ5 

7 

2 

15 

107 

618 

816 

88 
149 
31 
67 
148 

76 

£4 
2 

684 

186 
8 
20 
272 
186 
289 

17 

1 

8 

201 

646 

90 

76 

28 

8 

70 
87 

871 
492 

3 

288 

409 
136 

14 
76 

76 

28 

8 

8,401 

9 

1,284 

1,142 

2,660 

1 

682 

892 

127 
9 

2,162 
444 

1,826 

6 

84 

8 

90 

0 
627 
8 
23 
82 
8 
8 
564 

2,270 
106 

177 
120 

896 
622 

667 
354 
930 

179 
307 
648 

8 

90 

241 
150 

359 
83 

63 
142 

105 
15 

664 
68 

40 

48,006 

1,110 

8 

60.746 

90 

1 

86,060 

95 

2 

28.917 

57 

1,890 

70 

2,612 
899 

7,668 

19,822 

7 

1 

12,789 

5 

10,107 

hll7 
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BURIBAir  OF  FACTORY  IN8PS2CTION. 

Tftble  IV«— liVorlc  of  Deputr  Factory  iasyectors. 

January.  February.     March.  Total. 

Factories  inspected  3.044  1,9S0  1.403  6.377 

Tenement  workshops  (front) 115  64  160  329 

Tenement  workshops  (rear) 14  10  195  219 

Bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 323  202  163  688 

Total  factory   inspections 3,496  2,206  1.911  7,613 

Tenemert  workrooms  99  73  1.373  1,645 

Unlicensed  places  found 26  20  60  96 

License  applications  invesUgated 1,091  845  1,169  3.096 

Lilcense  applications  reinvestigated 49  77  83  209 

License  refusals  investigated 93  ,       102  109  304 

Taggingcases  14  16  44  74 

Places  found  burned,  closed,  removed,  etc. : 

Factories  and  worshops  182  206  168  663 

Tenement  workrooms  69  61  661  661 

License  applicants  ^ 121  83  130  334 

Prosecution  appointments 51  40  IS  109 

(Complaints  investigated  66  73  67  196 

Compliance  with  orders  investigated 164  182  179  615 

Accidents  investigated  2  1    3 

Statistical  reporto  collected  116  39  28  177 
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BURIBAV  OF  FACTORY  IN»PBCTI01f. 

Table  V«— Liloeases  for  Tenement  Manufactures. 

New  York  Remainder 

City.  of  SUte.  Total. 

Applications  for  license  InTestlgated 2,992  lOS  3.096 

Number  of  licenses  Issued: 

To  applicants  not  previously  licensed 1,746  70  1,816 

To  persons  previously  licensed,  but  removed,  etc....            878  81  909 

Total   2.688  101  2.724 

Number  of  licenses  refused 408  2  466 

Number  of  licenses  revoked 78  78 

Licenses  returned  upon  change  of  residence 1,206  .  134  1,889 

Licenses  returned  upon  cessation  of  work 29  1  30 

ToUl  licenses  outstanding  December  31.  1902 22,949  9.092  32,041 

Net  increase  January-March.  1903 1,8U  •84  1.277 

Outstanding  March  31.  1906 tM,260  9,068  83,318 


•Decrease. 

tBy  actual  count  of  licenses. 


Table  VI.— Coataslous  Diseases  lu  Tenement  mrorlc  Rooms. 

Scarlet  Typhoid 

Cases  reported  by  Board  of  Health:  Diphtheria,    fever,  fever.    Smallpox.  Total. 

January  1,666            842  &8              9  2,620 

February  1.421           902  111             12  2,446 

March  1.676         1.207  166               8  2.941 

Total   4,662         2,961  480             24  8,007 

CTaaea  in  licensed  places: 

January   17              1  ....          ....  18 

February  18             12  8              1  84 

March    8              6  11  16 

Total   48             19  4               2  68 

Notices  sent  to  employers: 

January   8          ....  —          ....  8 

February  6              6  1          ....  18 

March  4              2          6 

Total   18              8  1          ....  27 
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Table  VII.— Accidents  in  Factories  Reported  in 


,   SKX  and  a  OB  or  EMPLOTBBB  INJCBID. 

f  Onder  15  years 

15  and  anaer  16 

Males  '  16  and  under  18 

18  and  over 

.Age  not  stated 


Total . 


C  Under  16 

FeiDales<  16  years  and  oyer., 
(Age  not  stated.... 


ToUl, 


Grand  total. 


B. 


CAUSBS  or  ACCIDBNT8. 

1.  Machinery: 

Gearing,  belts,  shafting,  palleys,  etc 

Elevators,  hoists,  cranes 

Saws,  planers,  lathes  (power) 

Presses,  stamping  machines 

Kmery  wheels,  buffers 

Cotton  and  woolen  machines 

Other  machines  and  machine  tools 


Total  machinery.. 


Other  causes: 

Hand  tools  (axes,  saws,  hammers,  etc.).. 

Bzplosiyesol'ali  kinds 

Hot  liquids,  acids,  st'm,  mol'n  metal,  etc. 
Collapse  of  building,  falling  objects,  etc.. 

Fall  of  person 

Loading,  anloading.  by  hand 

Vehicles  and  aoeldents  caused  by  horses. 
AH  others 


Grand  total. 


C.  SB8UI.T8  or  ACCIDBNTS. 

1.  I'emporary  disablement : 

Lacerations 

Bums,  scalds,  etc 

Cuts » 

Bruises 

Sprains  and  dislocations. 

Fractures 

Other 


Total. 


2.  Permanent  disablement : 

(  Loss  of  on&— 

I     Kje , 

ParUal{     Limb 

I     Hand  or  foot.... 

(Other 

f  Loss  of  both— 

Byes 

Totel..'(     Limbs -., 

j     Hands  or  feot... 

t Internal  injuries.. 


Total. 


3.  Death ».. 

4.  Not  reported.. 


Grand  total. 


Stone 
and  clay 
products. 


83 


83 


80 


11. 

Metals, 

hardware, 

machinery, 

ship- 
boildlng. 


2 

I 

58 

768 

9 


8$S 


15 


848 


S97 


848 


164 
66 
197 

147 
86 
61 
50 


1 

2 

1 

118 


848 


IIL 
Wood. 


5 

100 

1 


107 


108 


29 


108 


71 


106 


IV. 

Leather, 

rubber, 

etc. 


IB 


16 


16 


16 


V. 

Chemicals, 

oils, 

paints. 


6 
45 

2 


St 


62 


62 


7 
5 

9 
17 

1 
1 
6 


62 
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January,  February  and  Marclit  1908. 


VI. 

Paper  and 
pulp. 

VII. 

Printing 

and  paper 

l^oods. 

VIII. 
Textiles. 

IX. 

Olothinff,« 

millinery, 

laundering. 

X. 

Food, 
tobaeoo, 
liquors. 

XI. 

Water, 
eleofi^ity. 

XII. 
Building. 

XIII. 

Transpoata- 
tiola.^ 

Total. 

8 
7 

18 
70 
2 

1 

2 

27 

1 

1 
8 

8 

6 
11 
2« 

4 

i 

1 
8 

1 

16 

2 

102 

87 

14 

1 

2 

1,162 
24 

40 

49 

109 

11 

81 

16 

4 

8 

1,801 

li 

1 

37 

1 

i 



^E 

9 

75 

2 

IM 

88 

9 

J 

77 

40 

61 

147 

20 

32 

16 

4 

2 

1.878 

12 

1 
5 

I 
14 

23 

6 
5 

1 

39 

27 

8 
.    8 

1 
2 

7 
2 

10 

i 

08 

2 
1 

8 

1 

74 
117 
111 

1 



i 

27 

30 

13 

34 

7 

281 

t9 

66 

101 

8 

8 

8 

8 
8 
4 
12 

16 

19 

5 

1 

i 

i 

1 

8 

747 
64 

1 

7 
2 

1 
1 

10 

1 

1 

60 

0 

90 

1 

2 

2 

82 

2 

113 

1 

i 

62 

3 
01 

1 

188 

40 

147 

20 

82 

16 

4 

2 

1,878 

6 

22 
2 

10 
4 

2 

4 
1 

26 

4 
86 
28 
0 
8 
8 

6 
2 

6 
2 
5 

1 
4 

2 

1 

1 

i 

1 

267 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

7 

76 

4 

800 

8 
3 

6 

1 

233 
50 

5 

2 

1 

01 

78 

t6 

46 

119 

16 

21 

8 

1 

1,108 

" i 

23 

2 

8 

'' i 

I 

1 
2 
11 

0 

8 

g 

7 

1 

204 

\ 

8 

7 

14 

U 

3 

6 

1 

1 

223 

7 

2 

4 

1 

6 

7 



1 

46 

7 

40 

61 

147 

20 

32 

16 

4 

2 

1,378 
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BUREAU  OF  MBOIATION 
Table  VIII.— Industrial  Disputes  In 


BSTABUBBMKNTS  INTOLYBD. 


LOCALITY  AND 
INDUSTRY. 


ALBAmrt 
Bridge  and  Btmctoral  iron 
work.* 


Steam  and  hot  water  fit- 
ting. 


Store  foundry.. 

BUfTALO: 
Shipbuilding... 

COXSACKIK: 
Valve  workers . 

Dbfbribt: 
Paper  mill 

Blmisa.: 
Engine  works.. 

Glbnb  Falls 
Shirt  factory... 

Shirt  factory... 


No 


Closed. 


tl 


Bmplotibb. 


Total 
No. 


92 


108 


1,000 


44 

52 
56 
68 

(») 

826 


40 

17 

a?) 

893 

{68S) 
17 

cm 

50 


Occupation. 


Bridge  workers... 


Steam  fitters 

Steam   fitters'  help- 
ers. 


Iron  molders . 


f  Heaters  and  holders 

on. 
i  Ship  carpenters  and 

calkers. 
(others 


Brass  foundry  hands 

Brass  machine  bands 

Iron  fonndrj'  nands 

Iron  machine  hands 

Others. 

(Thereof  females.) 

Paper     and    pnlp 
makers. 


Machinists  and  ap< 
prentices. 

Handymen  and  la- 
borers. 

Foundry  hands. 


Ironers 

Starchers 

(Thereof  females). 

Others. 

(Thereof  females.) 

Starchers 

(Thereof  females). 
Ironers 


NUMBER  INYOLVEP. 


Di- 
rectly 


92 


108 


Indi- 
rectly 


60 

60 

890 


28 
36 

1 
81 


325 


40 


17 
(iff) 


17 
(17) 


60 


Total. 


92 


108 


00 
890 


826 


40 

17 

(17) 


17 

(iff) 

60 


DUBA- 


Date. 


Feb.  28- 
Apr.  16 

Mar.8-21 


Maroh 
25^1 


March 
16-28. 


Mar.».|0 


Manh 
16-27. 


Days 


Jan.  17. 


Jan.  5-7. 


Mar.  26-8 


As  reported  in  press  dispatches. 
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AND  ARBITRATION. 

JmrnuMLTTf  FebrvAry^  llArehy  1908. 


AOQBIGATB  DAT8 IXWT 


Di. 

rwttj. 


iBdi- 
reeay. 


Total. 


Allboid  Causb  OB  Objbct. 


ItMBVW. 


MODB  OF  8BTTLBMB1IT 


8,688 


l.»6 


tlM 


678 


8.IT5 


2,M0 


87C 


8,ft7B 


188  61 


Strike  agalntt  radnoUon  of 
riTetlnir  gang  from  four  to 
three  men. 

Demand  for  new  agreement, 
tnelndlng  an  inoreaee  in 
wagee  of  60  oenta  per  day  as 
ebief  demand,regii]ation  of 
number  and  pay  of  appren< 
tlcee  and  employment  of 
onion  men  only. 

Demand  for  inoreaee  in  piece 
rates  on  eertain  work. 


Demand  for  reinstatement 
of  diaoliarged  union  man. 


Demand  for  reinstatement 
of  11  discharged  nnlon 
members. 


Demand  Ibr  reinatatoment 
of  discharged  onion 
ber. 


Chiefly  demand  for  aboll< 
tion  of  preminm  systeoi, 
also  demand  Ibr  nine  In 
plaoe  of  tsn  hoors  per 
day  and  fot  strictly  jonion 


Not  reported.. 


Wages  adraneed  SO 
cents  per  day ;  com- 
promise on  qoostion 
of  appreaticea,  bat 
employmenttof  onion 
men  only  not  lnclod< 
ed. 

Pending... 


Conference  of  president  of 
international  onion  with 
oompany  officials  in  New 
York  City. 

Conference  of  committees 
fhim  the  two  organlsa- 
tiona.  Agreement  for 
one  year  signed. 


klen  retomed  to  work 
pending  settlement  by 
representatives  of  the 
Holders'  Intemailoaal 
Union  and  the  National 
Stove     Foonders'     De- 


Strlkers  and  dis- 
charged  empl<9'ee 
retomed  to  work 
onder  agreement  for 
arbitrauon  oi  let- 
ter's case.  Arbitra- 
tion pending. 


Poor  of  the  dischar  i 


discharged 
reinstated. 


Left  to  arbitration; 
bot  emplf^ee  re- 
tained to  work 
withoot 


Conferences  arranged  by 
member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration.  Henters 
and  holders-on  strock  on 
the  18th,  carpenters  and 
calkers  on  tne  10th  and 
the  others  on  the  S7th. 

Conference  of  representa- 
tlve  of  National  Metal 
Trades*  Absooiation  and 
international  onion  offl- 


Gondliatioo  by  member 
of  SUte  Board  of  Medi- 
ation and  Arbitration. 


Pending.. 


171 


Demand   for    higher  piece 
rate  on  one  style. 


for  reinstatement 
of  diaeharged  employee 
and  ref nsai  to  work  with 
non-onion  employees. 


Compromise     

log  I  cent  increase 
on  s^le  in  dispote 
and  1  cent  on  flre 
othera. 

Compromised.  Partlc* 
oiars   not  reported. 


Not  settled. 


Conference  of  represent- 
ative of  Arm  and  onion 
committee  assisted  by 
national  president  of 
onion. 

Direct  negotiation  of  the 
parties. 


t  An  association;  aomber  of  members  not  reported. 
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TABL.S3  Vin»  Continued. 


[June 


ESTABUSHMBhTB  INYOLYBD. 


Emplotbks. 


DUBA- 


LOCALITY    AND 
INDUSTRY. 


GlOYBBSVIIJ^: 
Glove  faotoriea.... 


Leather  mBoufaotore* 


Haybbstbaw  : 
SUkmill* 


HBBKIMBB  : 
Bridge  and  strnotmal  iron 
work. 


Johnstown: 
PaintiBg  and  paper  baDg- 
ing. 


LOCKPOBT: 
Towel  mill.... 


Nbw  Yobk  City  : 
PlumblDg 


Hat  and  cap  faotoriea. 
Bakery 


No. 


75 


10 


Closed. 


Total 
No. 


500 

600 

8,000 

(t,000) 


Block  cotters 

Table  cutters..... 

Operators 

(Thereof  females) . 


60 
67 

{6t) 


30 


75 


200 


10 


1,009 
{65) 

88 


Occupation. 


Leather  workers . . . . 


"Weavers 

Winders,     twisters, 
etc. 

(Females.) 


Bridgemen  . 


Painters  and  paper 
hangers. 


Weavers  . 
Others  .  .. 


Plumbers. 


Hat  and  capmakers 
(Thereof  females).... 

Bakers 


ND9CBBB  INYOLYBD. 


Di 
rectly 


500 
600 


60 


80 


40 


200 


1.009 
{SS) 

38 


Indi 
reotly 


8,000 
(£,000) 


Date. 


Total, 


500 

600 

8.000 

(f,000) 


Mar.  18- 
Jnne  3. 


Mar.  81- 
Apr.  10. 


60 


SO 


40 


Peb.  6. 


Feb.  26. 
Mar.  6. 


Mar. 
16-20. 


200 


1,009 
(«) 


Mar. 


9-14. 


Jan.  1.24 


Feb.. 
Mar 

Feb. 

18-19. 


Days 


10 


As  reported  in  press  dispatches,    t  An  association ;  number  of  members  not  reported. 
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Industrial  Disputes. 


AGOBIOATB  DATS  LOST 


Allbobd  Cause  ob  Objbct. 


IM- 

reotly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


47,400  122,400 


240 


200 


812 


4,200 


83,297 
88 


Total. 


100,800 


800 


240 


200 


812 


4,200 


88,297 


Demand  of  block  cutters  for 
advnnoe  in  wagea  led  to 
their  striko  on  March  18. 
Lockout  of  table  cutters 
on  May  6  for  refnaal  to  do 
block  work. 


Demand  for  higher  wages 
and  union  ahop. 


Demand  for  better  materiala 
on  ground  that  materials 
famished  had  lowered 
wages  at  piece  rates. 


Demand  for  increase  of 
wages  from  88i  to  40  cents 
per  hour. 


Demand  for  new  sobedule, 
points  in  dispute  being 
number  of  apprentices, 
payment  of  board  on  out 
of  town  work,  and  demand 
of  contractors  for  piece 
instead  of  time  rate  on 
paper  hanging,  or  that 
number  of  rolls  to  consti- 
tute a  day's  work  be  speci- 
fied. 

Strike  against  introduction 
of  piece  system  of  wages 
for  weavers. 


Demand  for  new  schedule 
including  increase  of  60 
cents  a  diiy  in  wages,  half- 
holiday  on  Saturday  and 
employment  of  none  but 
members  of  the  local  bor- 
ough union,  the  last  being 
chief  point  at  issue. 


Demand     for    increase    in 
wages. 

Demand    for   discharge    of 
new  foreman. 


Bbsult. 


Agreement  for  arbitra- 
tion of  block  cutters' 
dispute.  Arbitra- 
tion pending. 


An  advance  of  12| 
cents  per  day  as  de- 
manded. 


Not  reported.. 


Wages    advanced    to 
40  cents. 


Union's  sched.  signed. 


Piece    system    estab 
lished. 


Compromise  including 
advance  of  50  cents 
and  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  strikers 
making  concessions 
as  to  apprentices  and 
work  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. Besult  as 
to  limitation  of  em- 
ployment not  report- 
ed. 

Wages  advanced  12^ 
per  cent. 


Foreman  retained. 


Mode  of  Settlembmt 
— Bbmabxs. 


Conference  of  representa- 
tives* of  the  manufac- 
turers' association  and 
of  the  strikers'  unions 
arranged  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation. 

Conference  of  employer 
and  anion  committee. 


Not  reported. 


Conference  of  member  of 
firm  and  representative 
of  union. 


Direct  negotiation  of  the 
parties. 


Direct  negotiation  of  the 
parties.  Workers  were 
organised. 


Conferences  of  representa- 
tives of  Master  Plumb- 
ers' Association  and  em- 
ployees' union. 


Direct  negotiation  of  the 
parties.  Employees 
were  organised. 

Strikers'  places  filled. 
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ERTABUSHMBirrS  IMYOLYBD. 


LOCALITY  AND 
INDUSTRY. 


Nbw  Yobk— OonHniMd. 
ShipbaildiDK 


NiAOAEA  Falls: 
Checkbook  factory.. 


Rockland  Lakb: 
Ice  bandlinK* 


ROHB: 
Copper  wire  works . 


SCHBNBCTADT: 

PaJniing  and  paper  banK- 
ing. 


BnildinK  coo  tractors*. 


Straousb. 
Fumitnre  factories.. 


Trot: 
Paper  mill . 


Watbbtown: 
Paper  mill 


Total. 


No. 


48 


168 


Closed. 


108 


Emplotbbb. 


Total 
No. 


1.M0 
tS,000 


Oocopatioo. 


BoUsr   makers  and 

iron  ship  ballden. 

Others 


NUIIBBB  INYOLYBD, 


Dl. 

rectly 


2,800 
700 


188 

(188) 
108 

170 


46 

<4) 


18 
888 


18,014 


Greneral     help    an( 

machine  tenders. 

(Thereof  females) . . . 

Others 


Ice  eniters.. 


Wire    makers    and 

laborers. 
(Thereof  females).... 


Painters  and  paper 
hangers. 


Lathers., 


Wood  carvers.. 
Others. 


Machine  hands,beat- 
er  men,  etc. 

Laborers 

Boilermen,  engin'rs, 
carpenters  and  ma- 
chinists. 

Beator  and  machine 

hands. 
Others. 


Indi 
rectly 


188 
{1S8) 


160 

41 
(4) 

22 


10 


7,801 


Total. 


8.800 
700 


DUBA- 


Date. 


Jan.  80- 
liayL 


8,148 


188 

{1S8) 

88 


160 


41 
(4) 


18 


16 


10,860 


Days 


102 


Mar.  80- 
Apr.  8. 


Jan. 
10-81. 


Mar.  24. 
Apr.  6. 


Jan.2- 
Mar.  4. 


Mar.C.26 


Mar.  8. 


March 


Feb.  1.. 


JH 


68 


18 


*Ab  reported  in  press  dispatches,      t  An  association  ;  number  of  members  not  reported,     t  Estimated. 
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Industrial  Disputes. 


noH. 

Aluoxd  Causb  OB  Objbct. 

KnuLT. 

AGOBSOATS  DATS  LOST 

Mode  of  Sbttlbmknt 
— Kbmasks. 

Di. 
ractiy. 

iBdi. 

rwjUy. 

Total. 

8I.300 

U.900 

Originally   dMDand  by  em- 
ployees of  one  firm  for  dia* 

ended    Maroh   18, 

In  ease  of  sympiitheiic 
strike    confereuoe     ar- 

charge of  two  non-anlon 

ranged    by   representa- 

men   and   employment  of 
nnion  men  only.  On  Maroh 

that  original  dispute 

tivesof  the  Naiional 

be  taken   up  by   a 

CiTio  Federation.  A  gree- 

ment  involving    settle- 

sopport of  aboTO  at  other 

miUees    from    Kew 

ment  of  original  dispute 

York  Metal  Trades* 

made  at  conference  of 

Association  and  Ma- 

committees   from    New 

rine  Trades*  Council. 

York     Metal      Trades' 

Original  dupnte  set- 
tled by  firm  signing 

Lodge  No.  2  of  Brother- 

general     agreement 
between  New  York 

hood  of  Boiler  Makers 

and  Iron  Sbip  builders. 

Metal  Trades'  Asso- 

ciation and  the  un- 

ions which  requires 

1 

against  union  mem- 

bers but  does  not  tn- 

union  men  only. 

9» 

410 

1,100 

Demand  for  readjoatment  of 

Compromise  involving 

Direct  negoUation  of  the 

wages  involving    an    in- 

an    advance   of    6U 

parties.   -Strikers  were 

ereaae  for  Bome  olaaaes  of 

cents  per  week   in 

organized. 

work. 

some  grades. 

450 

460 

Demand    for    increase    of 

Wages    advanced    to 

Direct  negotiation  of  the 

wages  from  $1.60  to  |2  per 
day. 

$L76. 

parties. 

4U 

482 

Demand  for  reinstatement 

Strike  fldled 

Beginning  March  25  new 

of  discharged  employee. 

hands  were  hired  until 
strikers'  places  were 
tilled  so  far  as  they  had 
not  returned  to  work. 

1,116 



1,1M 

Demand  for  discharge  of  em- 

Expelled  member  re- 

Conferences of   drm   and 

from  union  formemberahip 

instated  in  union. 

flrsl  vice-president  of  the 

nationai  union. 

in  the  State  miUtia. 

AM 

080 

Demand  for  increase  of 
wages  from  40  to  66  cenU 
per  honr. 

Demand  forO  in  place  of  10 

No  change  in  wages. . . 
One  iirm  employing  6 

Strike  declared  oif. 

hoars  per  day  without  re- 

of the  strikers  grant- 

daction of  wages. 

ed  their  demands  on 
May  1.    Strike  still 

pending  at  the  other. 

ito 

160 

Demand  for  66  in  place  of  72 

Hours  rednced  to  65 

Conference  of  firm's  presi- 

hears per  week. 

per  week. 

dent  with  union  commit- 
tee and  national  official 
of  paper  makers'  union. 
Agreement  for  one  year 
aigned. 

Demand  for  abeUtion  of  Sat- 

Not reported.' 

Not  reported. 

urday  night  work. 

lM,Sf2  12S,t01 

377,628 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin. 

PUBLISHED  QUABTERLT  BT  THE  STATE  DEPARTHEHT  OF  LABOR. 

Vol.  V,  No.  3.  ALBANY,  Sept.  1903.  Whole  No.  18. 

EDITORIAL  SUMMARY, 

The  review  of  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  June  Bullbtin 
fibowed  that  employment  was  more  plentiful  and  wages  higher 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  recent  year.  This  ex- 
ceptional activity,  however,  did  not  continue  throughout  the 
summer,  owing  chiefly  to  labor  disputes.  The  lockout  Jn  the 
building  trades  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  Boroughs  of  New  York 
City  overshadowed'  all  other  disputes  of  the  summer  and  threw 
several  thousand  wage  earners  out  of  work.  In  Brooklyn,  how- 
ever, building  operations  were  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual  and 
even  in  Manhattan  Borough  building  was  by  no  means  wholly 
suspended,  so  that  in  the  entire  city  fewer  workmen  were  idle 
in  the  building  trades  than  is  commonly  supposed.  At  the  end 
of  June,  when  the  dispute  was  at  its  height,  about  one-half  of 
the  members  of  metropolitan  building  trades  unions  were  idle. 
In  Buffalo  and  Syracuse,  building  operations  were  carried  on 
more  energetically  than  ever  before  and  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries generally,  save  in  the  case  of  the  metal-working  indus- 
tries, the  volume  of  production  was  undiminished.  Immigration 
this  summer  has  exceeded  even  the  record-breaking  current  of 
last  year  and  indicates  the  eagerness  of  the  low-paid  laborers 
of  Central  and  Southeastern  Europe  to  enjoy  the  prosperity 
which  on  the  whole  still  reigns  in  the  United  States.  The 
numerous  strikes  of  the  year,  while  unfortunate  in  many  ways, 
nevertheless  "lad  for  their  chief  object,  as  heretofore,  the  aug- 
mentation of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours  and  thus  themselves 
witness  to  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

state  of       Th^  accompanying  chart  exhibits  graphically  the 

Bmpioyment.  fluctuations  in  employment  of  100,000  organized 

wage  earners  in  New  York  State.    The  irregular  light  line  across 

the  diagram  shows  the  percentage  of  workmen  idl 
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of   each    month    of   1902,  while  the  heavy  line  expresses  the 
same  facts  for  1903  down  to  the  first  of  August.    Until  April 
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there  were  fewer  idle  this  year  than  last,  but  thereafter  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  workmen  instead  of  diminishing  with 
the  advent  of  summer  actually  increased.  At  the  end  of  April 
17.3  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  idle  (15.3  per  cent  a  year 
earlier) ;  at  the  end  of  May  20.2  per  cent  (14.0  in  1902),  and  at 
the  end  of  June  23.1  per  cent,  which  is  the  largest  proportion 
recorded  in  any  month,  summer  or  winter,  of  the  last  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  July,  the  per<!tfiiLage  Tell  to  17.8,  which  was  still 
above  the  percentage  of  July,  1902. 

indastrini      '^^  principal  cause  of  this  unfavorable  turn  in 

DUpateM.       the    condition  of  labor  was  the  lockout  in  the 

building    trades    of    Manhattan  and  Bronx  Boroughs  of  New 

York  City,  beginning  the  middle  of  June  and  not  completely 

terminated  at  the  present  date.     But  the  building  trades  in 

several  other  cities  (notably  Rochester,  Utica  and  Yonkers  and 

other  New  York  suburbs)  were  likewise  disturbed;  the  iron  and 

steel  and  machine-building  industries  were  also  subject  to  stop- 
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pages  on  account  of  labor  disputes;  and  in  general  there  were 
more  strikes  and  lockouts  recorded  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1903  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  recent  year. 
^Nevertheless  many  of  these  disputes  were  speedily  settled,  and 
it  remains  true  that  exclusive  of  the  building  trades  New  York 
industries  were  generally  as  active  as  in  the  summer  of  1902, 
which  was  a  banner  year. 

Arbitration.  The  injury  inflicted  upon  industry  by  labor  dis- 
putes is  frequently  exaggerated.  Official  statistics  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  English  labor  department  show  per  contra  that  the 
time  lost  on  account  of  disputes  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom in  1902,  although  considerable  in  the  aggregate,  amounted 
to  less  than  one-half  a  day  per  worker.  And  while  strikes  as 
usual  attracted  public  attention,  they  affected  only  3  per  cent 
of  all  the  workers.  Another  striking  contrast  is  contained  in 
the  fact  that  while  56,700  workmen  had  their  wages  changed  a^ 
a  result  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  877,600  had  their  wages  changed 
without  such  disputes,  but  through  the  action  of  a  conciliation 
board,  sliding  scale,  etc.,  under  a  joint  agreement  of  employers 
and  employed.  Examples  of  the  success  of  the  joint  agreement 
system  in  this  country  are  multiplying.  The  present  Bullbttin, 
for  example,  contains  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  to  whom  the 
proprietors  of  the  New  York  daily  newspapers  and  their  em- 
ployees in  the  typographical  union  submitted  an  incipient  dis- 
pute concerning  an  advance  in  wages;  also  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  to  whom  the  railway  companies  operating  tug  boats 
or  ferry  boats  in  New  York  harbor  and  the  marine  engineers 
employed  by  them  submitted  the  question  of  shorter  hours, 
increased  wages,  etc.;  also  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  board 
in  the  building  trades  concerning  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid 
to  plasterers'  laborers. 

BviidiAv  In  New  York  City  the  number  of  buildings  for 
Operations,  which  permits.  Were  granted  by  the  Department 
of  Buildings  in  April,  May  and  June,  the  number  on  which  work 
was  begun,  and  the  number  completed,  were  larger  this  year  than 
last;  but  the  increase  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the 
Boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond.    In  llanhattan 
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and  Bronx  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings  projected  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1903  fell  below  that  for  1902,  notwithstanding 
the  inclusion  of  a  f3,100,000  store  and  many  large  and  expensive 
apartment  houses.  In  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  building  opera- 
tions were  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before,  but  in  Rochester 
labor  troubles  in  the  late  spring  interrupted  a  period  of  activity 
that  promised  to  exceed  even  the  banner  year  of  1902. 

Immigration   Under  the  new  immigration  law,  the  statistics  of 
at  the  Port  of  immigration  embrace  cabin  as  well  as  steerage 

New  York.  ®  ^ 

passengers  and  therefore  include  travelers  a» 
well  as  immigrants.  Making  allowance  for  this  change  of 
method,  the  statistics  indicate  an  increase  of  more  than  17  per 
cent  in  the  volume  of  immigration  in  April,  May  and  June  of 
this  year  over  the  record-breaking  figures  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  While  the  inclusion  of  travelers  inevitably 
increases  the  number  of  English  and  German  arrivals,  the  larg- 
est contingents  are  still  the  Italians,  Poles  and  other  races  of 
Southern  and  Central  Europe  with  a  low  standard  of  education. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  tide  of  immigration,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  in  New  York  City^ 
in  his  quarterly  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  states 
that  at  no  time  during  the  quarter  was  he  able  to  meet  the 
demands  for  domestic  help.  Prosperity  is  so  widely  diffused 
that  the  servant-keeping  class  is  larger  than  ever  before  and  ha» 
thus  created  a  demand  that  exceeds  the  supply. 

Bureau       ^^^  principal  work  of  the  deputy  factory  inspec- 
of  Factory     tors  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  was  the 

In«pectloii.  ,      .  .  ,      ,  . 

annual  mspection  of  tenement  workplaces  in 
New  York  City.  They  visited  19,000  family  workrooms  (living- 
rooms  in  which  members  of  the  family  carry  on  manu- 
facturing), besides  2,200  workshops  in  tenement  buildings,, 
and  found  that  about  one  out  of  every  three  licensees  had 
removed  from  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  originally  licensed 
to  work.  So  many  licenses  were  cancelled  on  this  account  that 
there  was  a  net  decrease  of  2,606  from  April  1  to  July  1  in  New 
York  City,  notwithstanding  which  fact  the  number  of  licenses 
in  force  at  the  latter  date  (21,654)  exceeded  by  nearly  1,000  the 
number  outstanding  a  year  earlier.    The  ii^sp^^f J^i|^^®©'t%  ^ 
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pronounced  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  tenement 
workplaces,  effected  mainly  by  the  enforcement  of  the  new  tene- 
ment-house law  by  the  Tenement  House  Department  of  New 
York  City. 

AtNsidents  The  number  of  accidents  reported  by  owners  or 
in  Factories,  managers  of  factories  in  April,  May  and  June 
was  1,432,  as  compared  with  968  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
last  year.  Thirty-six  accidents  were  fatal,  as  compared  with 
fourteen  a  year  ago.  Thirty-four  boys  and  two  girls  under  16 
years  of  age  were  reported  injured.  As  usual  machinery  caused 
about  one-half  of  all  the  accidents. 

Bmpioyers'  ^he  judicial  decisions  reported  in  this  Bulletin 
LiAbiuty.  deal  with  the  subject  of  employers'  liability  for 
the  compensation  of  employees  suffering  personal  injuries 
through  accidents.  Such  liability  is  now  determined  not  only 
by  the  maxims  of  the  common  law  on  negligence,  but  also  by 
statutory  law  (the  Labor  Law  and  the  employers'  liability  law). 
Several  decisions  have  been  given  under  the  new  liability  act, 
which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1902.  The  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  unanimous  decision,  holds  that  the 
requirement  in  this  act  concerning  the  giving  of  notice,  by  the 
employee  to  the  employer,  of  the  circumstances  of  an  accident, 
applies  to  all  actions  brought  by  employees  to  recover  damages 
for  personal  injuries,  whether  the  claim  is  based  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  liability  act  or  not.  The  requirement  of  notice, 
the  court  holds,  does  not  violate  section  18  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  the  right  of  action  to  're- 
cover damages  for  injuries  resulting  in  death  shall  not  be 
abrogated. 

stAte  of  ^  review  of  the  statistics  of  employment  pub- 
Kmpioymeiit  lished  by  the  leading  European  bureaus  of  labor 
reveals  a  very  general  agreement  concerning  the 
state  of  the  labor  market  in  European  industries,  where  the 
latest  period  of  prosperity  began  in  1893-5  and  culminated  in 
1899  or  early  in  1900.  In  England,  where  the  tide  of  prosperity 
turned   in   the   spring   of    1900,  the  industrial  depression  has 
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steadily  grown  .worse,  the  proportion  of  unemployed  members 
of  trade  unions  being  somewhat  larger  each  month  this  year 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, however,  the  worst  of  the  depression  seems  to  be  over 
and  a  slight  improvement  has  recently  manifested  itself.  In 
Germany  the  turn  for  the  better  came  last  autumn  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  in  1903  have  been  more  favorable  than  in 
the  corresponding  periods  of  last  year.  In  Austria,  too,  1902 
was  a  better  year  for  labor  than  1901,  while  in  France  the 
stronger  demand  for  labor  did  not  manifest  itself  until  the 
present  year.  Compared  with  the  severe  depression  of  the  early 
90's  the  recent  business  depression,  which  is*  as  yet  scarcely 
felt  in  the  United  States,  has  been  a  mild  one. 

Trade         ^  comparisou  of  the  statistics  on  trade  unionism 
vntoniam  m  all  in   all  the   principal   countries   of   Europe   and 

Conntrlea.  *  jt  mt 

America  shows  that  its  rapid  growth  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  year  or  two  is,  like  the  present  trade 
activity  in  America,  exceptional  and  exceeds  that  of  England^ 
France  and  Germany  combined.  Although  no  official  statistics 
are  published  by  the  United  States  government,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  total  membership  of  American  trade  unions  has 
this  year  for  the  first  time  distanced  that  of  the  British  unions. 
Germany  contains  about  one-half  as  many  trade  unionists  as 
the  United  States  and  France  less  than  one-third  as  many^ 
while  Italy,  Austria  and  the  other  European  countries  have  even 
smaller  numbers.  In  proportion  to  population,  Denmark  ap- 
parently has  the  largest  body  of  organized  wage  earners  of  any 
of  the  European  countries,  with  the  exception  of  England. 

The  German   ^  ^^P^  ^^  workingmcu's  Organization  peculiar  to 
«Arbeiteriiek.  Germany  is  the  "Arbeitersekretariat,"  or  infor- 

retarlat." 

mation  and  legal  aid  bureau  maintained  by 
workmen's  organizations.  The  first  of  these  bureaus  was  estab- 
lished in  Nureraburg  in  1894,  but  the  institution  proved  so  popu- 
lar that  it  is  now  found  in  35  of  the  cities  of  Germany.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  such  an  institution  in  the  United  States 
is  the  legal  aid  society'  of  philanthropists  in  New  York  and 
other  cities. 
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TIJE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  YORK* 

The  year  1903  opened  with  unusually  favorable  prospects  of 
full  employment  for  the  working  people  of  this  State,  and  during 
the  first  three  months  there  was  perhaps  the  greatest  activity 
that  New  York  industries  have  ever  manifested  in  that  season 
of  the  year;  returns  from  all  organized  wagfes  earners,  number* 
ing  more  than  350,000,  were  published  in  the  June  Bulletin  that 
revealed  the  strength  of  the  demand  for  labor.  Subsequently, 
however,  that  activity  was  interrupted,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing comparative  statistics  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year  and  last: 

TABLE  1. 
Unbmpzx>yed  Membbrs  of  Rbprbskntativb  Trades  Unions. 

mbmbbr8  members  per  cent 

considered.  idle.  idle. 

1902.  1903?  1902.  1903.  1902.  1903. 

January  96.173  102.414  20.116  20,966  20.9  20.6 

February    97,126  101.226  18,148  18,066  18.7  17.8 

March    96,888  100.540  16,738  17.699  17.3  17.6 

April   98,740  98,574  15,099  17,071  15.8  17.3 

May  97,148  100,134  13.591  20,210  14.0  20.2 

June 98,020  100,484  14,247  23,215  14.5  23.1 

July 101,223  105,202  16.836  18,759  15.6  17.8 

As  a  genera]  rule  idleness  steadily  diminishes  among  working- 
men  as  the  season  progresses  from  winter  to  summer;  this  being 
particularly  true  of  outdoor  trades  like  the  building  industry, 
lake  navigation,  etc.  This  year,  however,  such  improvement 
was  scarcely  perceptible  after  the  first  of  March,  while  during 
May  and  June  things  grew  worse  rather  than  better,  and  at  the 
end  of  June,  when  conditions  would  ordinarily  be  better  than 
the  average,  there  was  the  largest  amount  of  idleness  recorded 
in  any  month,  summer  or  winter,  in  the  last  two  years.  While 
July  brought  some  improvement  the  proportion  of  idle  wage 
earners  still  remained  abnormally  large,  as  indicated  in  the 
above  table. 

While  the  record  of  industrial  activity  in  the  summer  of  1903 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  that  of  1902  or  1901,  it  is  prob- 
ably as  favorable  as  the  record  of  1898  or  1900.  The  statistics 
of  former  years  were  based  on  reports  from  all  trade  unions  and 
hence  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  the  statistics  now  under 
discussion;  but  the  following  comparison  will  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a  fairly  accurate  estimate: 
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TABLE  2. 
Percbntagb  of  Unemployed  Members  of  Trade  Unions  at  the  End  of— 

march.  june. 

All  Selected  All         Selected 

Tear.  unions.  unions.  unions.       unions. 

1897 30.6              ....  18.1 

1888  21.0              ....  20.7 

18»  18.3              ....  10.9 

1900  20.0               ....  20.6 

1901  18.5              22.4  U.9              16.1 

1902 13.6              17.3  ....              14.6 

1908 12.1              17.6  ....              23.1 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  trades  are  inore  heavily  repre- 
sented in  the  list  of  selected  unions  which  make  monthly 
reports,*  the  percentage  of  unemployment  therein  considerably 
exceeds  that  for  all  unions.  Making  due  allowance  for  such  dif- 
ference we  may  conclude  that  the  idleness  at  the  end  of  June, 
1903  (when  the  great  building  trades  dispute  was  at  its  height), 
was  no  greater  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  any  recent 
year  prior  to  1901,  with  the  exception  of  1899. 

The  abnormal  idleness  in  the  summer  of  1903,  however,  was  l-i 
no  sense  characteristic  of  all  industries  in  the  State.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  largely  confined  to  the  building  industry,  as  the 
following  analysis  of  the  figures  will  show: 

♦TABLE  3. 
BBPRE8ENTATION   OF  THB  VARIOUS   TRADES    IK  THE    STATISTICS  OF  ALL    UNIONS   AND 

Those  of  Selected  Unions. 

percentage  of 
membership 
proportion  of       of  all  unions 
each  trade  embraced  in 

membership  in  total.  the  represent- 

MARCH,  1903.      / ' .      ATIVB  UNIONS. 

, ^ .  AU  Selected  < *— ^ 

Groups  of  Trades.                  All           184  unions,  /-unions^  March,  JuIf, 

unions,    unions.  190B.  1903.    19QS.      1908.  1908. 

1.  Building,  stone  workinff,  etc.       95,l?76       £9,214  26.7  29.1     29.4       80.7          84.1 

2.  Transportation 60,112       11,967  14.0,  11.9     18.5       23.9          26.2 

8.  Clothing  and  textiles 4&,078       16,827  12.6  16.7     20.4       37.3          27.4 

4.  Metals,  machlneiy,  etc 45,244      10,344  12.7  10.3     11.4      22.9         28.0 

6.  Printing 22,359       10,498  6.2  10.4     10.5       47.0          49.1 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 16,866  3,160  4.6  3.2  2.6  19.4  19.1 

7.  Food  and  liquors 15,697  8,633  4.4  3.6  3.4  28.8  23.9 

8.  Theaters  and  music 12,237  2,799  8.4  2.8  1.2  22.9  45.5 

9.  Tobacco 12,190  3,470  3.4  3.5  2.3  28.5  28.8 

10.  Restaurants,  etc 9,285  2,623  2.6  2.6  2.1  28.2  86.0 

11.  Public  employment 9,249  1,836  2.6  1.8  1.9  19.8  28.3 

12.  Steam  engineers,  etc 0,566  1,906  2.7  1.9  i  19.9  26.6 

18.  MisoeUaneous 14,686  2,266  4.1  2.2  1.3  16^  18.0 

Total "St^     100,540        lOo"       loo"     lOo"       28.1  29.4 

-Mncluded  in  group  4. 
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TABLE  4. 
Unbmpuotbd  Union  Members  in  the  Botujino  Industry  and  in  au-  Other 

industrisb. 
buixjDino  trades.  axjj  other  trades. 

Number  Idle.  Per  cent  idle.  Number  Idle. 

t * ,         , * ,  t *— ^ 

Month.                           1902.         1903.  1902.         1903.  1902.                    1903. 

January  9.237         7,666  33.6          23.5  10,878                 13.300 

February    9,560         6,357  34.3          20.4  8,588                 11,709 

March  6,682         6.319  23.5          21.6  10,056                 U.380 

April   5,415         7,520  19.1           23.8  9.684                   9.551 

May   8,829       11.855  13.3           87.3  9,762                   8,356 

June    4.020       14,512  14.1          44.9  10,227                  8,703 

July   8.700         9,639  12.9          29.7  12,136                  9.120 

The  number  of  members  reporting  was  somewhat  larger  in  the 
building  trades  this  year  than  last;  but  that  fact  does  not  affect 
the  result,  for  there  were  fewer  idle  notwithstanding  in  January, 
February  and  March  of  1903  than  in  1902.  In  1902,  however, 
the  number  idle  in  the  building  industry  diminished  each  month 
<with  one  unimportant  exception),  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  outdoor  work,  while  in  1903  the  number  idle  steadily  and 
largely  increased  down  to  July.  At  the  end  of  June  45  per  cent 
of  all  the  32,300  workmen  reported  from  the  building  trades-  were 
unemployed, — 14,500  as  compared  with  4,000  a  year  earlier. 
Very  different  was  the  situation  in  other  industries:  In  each 
month  since  March  the  comparison  results  in  favor  of  this  year 
rather  than  1902.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  whatever  the  cause 
of  the  abnormal  amount  of  idleness  in  the  building  industry, 
«uch  cause  did  not  influence  other  industries  in  any  appreciable 
degree. 

The  causes  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  March,  June  and  July  are 
set  forth  in  Table  5. 

TABLE  5. 

CAU8B8  OF  iDIiBDnSBS  AT  THE  END  OF  MARCH.  JUNB  AND  JlTLT. 

NUMBBRS.                               PSRCSNTAOES. 
/ * ^      , * . 

GAU8B.                                     March.  June.  July.  Jl.  1902.  March.  June.  July. 

Lack  of  work 8,901  4,669  6,604  5,601  60.3  20.1  29.9 

Inclement  weather  4,237  200  487  1,780  23.9  0.9  2.6 

Labor  dispntes 2.083  16,983  9,991  6.690  11.8  68.9  63.3 

L«ck  of  material  162  681  166           t  0.9  2.9  0.8 

Sickness,  accident,  old  age 1.921  973  1.278  1.281  10.9  4.2  6.8 

Other  reasons  395  613  1,130           480  2.8  2.6  6.0 

Reason  not  stated  96  109           104    0.4  0.6 

Total   17,699    23,215    18,769       16,836      100         100         100 

tCk>mbined  with  " Unfavorable  weather." 

As  a  general  rule,  comparatiyely  little  of  the  idleness  among 
organized  wage  workers  is  attributable  to  strikes  or  lockouts; 
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at  the  end  of  March,  for  example,  such  disputes  caused  less  than 
12  per  cent  of  the  idleness  reported.  But  at  the  end  of  June 
labor  troubles  caused  70  per  cent  of  the  idleness  reported.  For 
the  entire  period  from  February  to  July,  the  idleness  due  to 
trade  disputes  and  to  all  other  causes  was  as  follows: 


Causbj. 
Lftbor  dlsDutes  

February. 
1,086 

March. 
2,083 
15,616 

April. 

5,274 

11,797 

17.071 
15.099 

May. 
9.668 
10,542 

20.210 
13.691 

June. 
15.983 
7.232 

23,215 
14.247 

July. 
9,991 

All  other  reasons 

16,980 
18  066 

8,768 

All  causes  

17,699 
16,738 

18.759 
15,836 

1902-AlI  causes  

18,148 

In  February,  when  only  a  normal  number  of  workmen  were 
kept  idle  by  trade  disputes,  the  unemployed  contingent  was 
smaller  than  in  1902;  but  as  more  workers  became  involved  in 
disputes  in  succeeding  months,  the  unemployed  contingent  in- 
creased in  a  notable  degree  as  compared  with  last  year. 

The  industries  affected  by  disputes  are  shown  below: 

TABLE  6. 

Number  of  Trade  Union  Members  in  Each  iNDUsntT  Idle  on  Account  of 
Labor  Disputes  at  the  end  of— 

February.       March.        April.          May.  June.  July* 
Building,  stone  working, 

etc 768            1.970            4,170            8.469  13,644  7,969 

Clothing  and  textiles....                 60          287               241  1,290  1,397 

Metals,  machinery,  etc..               210               100               216               386  499  362 

Printing,  binding,  etc...                  6                  3                  2                  2  60  46 

Woodworking,  etc 18           600               326  260  160 

Tobacco  10           9  9 

All  other 36           266  860  70 


Total  1,086  2,083  6,274  9,668  15,983  9,991 

New  York  City 1,048  2,080  4,926  8,960  16,296  9.646 

All  other  places 38  3  349  708  687  346 

As  a  general  rule  among  the  100,000  wage  earners  reported 
in  these  tables  the  number  idle  on  account  of  labor  disputes 
seldom  exceeds  500.  Only  in  midsummer,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  season  in  the  clothing  industry,  does  the  annual 
re-adjustment  of  prices  for  work  cause  a  nominal  dispute 
through  delay  in  reaching  an  agreement.  Thus  of  15,836  union- 
ists idle  at  the  end  of  July,  1902,  6,690  attributed  their  idleness 
to  trade  disputes,  and  6,124  of  these  were  garment  makers, 
while  only  204  belonged  to  the  building  trades.  At  the  end  of 
July  this  year,  of  10,000  union  members  who  attributed  their 
idleness  to  industrial  disputes,  1,400  were  garment  makers  and 
8,000  workers  in  the  building  industry.  At  the  end  of  June, 
the  idleness  caused  by  disputes  in  the  latter  industry  was  even 
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larger;  it  accounted  for  13,544  of  the  15,983  anion  members, 
kept  from  work  by  strikes  or  lockouts.  Moreover  most  of  the 
wood  workers  (cabinet  makers,  upholsterers,  etc.)  affected  were 
involved  in  the  dispute  of  the  building  trades,  owing  to  their 
close  relationship  to  that  industry. 

It  appears  also  that  the  unionists  involved  in  strikes  or  lock- 
outs were  nearly  all  New  York  City  workmen.  In  February 
all  but  38  were  metropolitan-  wage  darners,  the  latter  being- 
Watertown  machinists  and  Glover sville  leather  workers.  In. 
March  all  but  3,  printers  in  Albany,  were  reported  by  metropoli- 
tan unions.  In  April,  the  349  unionists  outside  New  York  City 
affected  by  labor  disputes  in  the  unions  now  under  considera- 
tion were  painters  in  Buffalo,  carpenters  in  XJtica,  shirt  makers- 
in  Glens  Falls  and  printers  in  Albany.  In  May  and  June,, 
several  additional  cities  were  involved,  and  at  the  end  of  July 
the  unemployment  caused  by  disputes  was  distributed  as. 
follows : 

TABLE  7. 
N.  Y.  City.  Buffalo.  Rochester.  Syracuse.  Albany.  Utica.  Blmlra.. 

1.  Building,  etc 7,743  9  116  80       10 

2.  Transportation 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 

4.  Metals,      machinery, 

etc 

6.  Printing    

6.  Woodworking  

9.  Tobacco    

13.  lAborers  


7,743 

9 
10 

116 

80 

1,897 

302 

20 

40 

46 

160 

9 

60 

Total  9,646  39  116  40  80  60  10 

Aside  from  the  metropolis,  the  only  large  cities  in  which  the 
building  trades  were  seriously  affected  by  labor  disputes  at  the- 
end  of  July  were  Rochester  and  Albany.  Buffalo  and  Syracuse 
have  been  relatively  free  from  strikes  or  lockouts  in  the  build- 
ing trades  this  summer.  In  Utica,  some  of  the  carpenters  were 
on  strike  from  April  to  July  15,  when  an  agreement  elsewhere 
reprinted  (page  312)  was  signed  by  the  master  carpenters'  asso- 
ciation and  the  union.  At  the  end  of  August,  the  Rochester 
carpenters  and  masons  were  all  employed,  leading  Albany  and 
New  York  the  only  large  cities  at  present  disturbed  by  disagree- 
ments between  employers  and  employees. 

Sufficient  data  are  not  yet  at  hand  to  give  a  correct  view 
of  the  New  York  building  trades  dispute,  as  reports  have  to 
be  collected  from  about  700  employers    and    150    trade    union 
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officials.  Some  conclusionB,  however,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
«tatistic&  furnished  by  representative  unions  which  are  pre- 
sented in  summary  form/  in  the  appendix,  for  the  months  of 
May,  June  and  July.  While  some  idleness  was  caused  by  labor 
-disputes  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  as  noted  above 
(Table  6),  such  trouble  was  confined  to  one  or  two  trades, — 
the  structural  iron  workers  during  the  first  three  months.  At 
the  end  of  March,  the  painters  were  also  affected  by  a  dispute 
and  at  the  end  of  April,  a  few  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plumbers 
and  laborers,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  8. 
IDLBNB88  REPORTED  BY  REPRESENT ATITK  UNIONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  BUILDING  TRADES. 

Stone  CuTrERS.  Feb.  March.  April.  May.  June.  July. 

Members  considered 2,438  Si.ffi»  2,806  2.815  2,653  2,679 

Numberidle 588  581  285  827  240  211 

Idle  throujih  labor  disputes 0  0  0  0  68  34 

Bricklayers  and  Masons. 

Members  considered 8,297  8,291  8,273  8,284  3,245  8,282 

Numberidle 883  464  1.274  1,775  1,418  1,028 

Idle  through  labor  disputes 0  0  589  1,088  1,382  947 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Members  considered 4,068  4,244  4,139  4.213  4,327  4,047 

Numberidle 916  549  708  1,028'  885  672 

Idle  through  labor  disputes 0  40  476  861  675  468 

Electrical  Workers. 

Members  considered 1,340  814  2,149  2,095  2,098  2,140 

Numberidle 50  102  200  196  195  1,008 

Idle  through  labor  disputes 0  0  0  0  0  1,000 

HOVSESMITHS. 

Members  considered 3,760        3,876        8,674        3,400        3,684        8,400 

Numberidle 750        1,400  674        1,400        8,064     '1,400 

Idle  through  labor  disputes 750        1,400  600        1,000        3,064        1,200 

Painters  and  Decorators. 

Members  considered 5.814  8,306  4,331  4,358  6,882  6,888 

Numberidle 709  1,089  621  1,021  1,564  412 

Idle  through  labor  disputes 0  600  865  500  1,600  0 

Plasterers. 

Members  considered 2,866  2,860  8,000  3,300  2,750  2,800 

Numberidle 1,516  1,860  1,300  2,726  2,100  1,200 

Idle  through  labor  disputes 0  0  0  2,400  2,100  800 

Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters. 

Members  considered 2,091  2,116  2.126  2,246  2,141  2,116 

Numberidle 558  510  882  996  1,376  983 

Idle  through  labor  disputes 0  0  860  500  1,360  875 

Roofers. 

Members  considered 2,112  2,168  2,230  2,460  2,141  2,101 

Numberidle 200  12  40  560  1,150  1,060 

Idle  through  labor  disputes 0  10  0  500  1,110  1,060 

Laborers. 

Members  considered 2,926  2,926  2,800  2,841  2,841  8,010 

Numberidle 60  84  1,750  1,576  1,810  1,400 

Idle  through  labor  disputes 0  0  1,750  1,560  1,750  1,860 
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The  month  of  May  brought  in  aggravated  troubles  in  the- 
building  industry  of  the  metropolis.  The  conflict  between  rival 
carpenters'  organizations,  the  dispute  between  the  building  ma- 
terial handlers  and  their  drivers  and  that  between  the  rockmen* 
and  excavators  and  their  employers  caused  the  stoppage- 
of  work  on  many  of  the  larger  buildings.  When  the  latter 
disputes  terminated  about  the  middle  of  June,  work  was  not 
generally  resumed  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  dispute  be- 
tween the  new  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  the 
unions  (see  the  Department's  ButrLErrN  for  June).  The  result 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  statistics  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  June: 

TABLE  9. 
IDLENEISS  IN  22  UNIONS  IN  THE  BUILDINO  TRADBS  OF  NEW  YORK  CiTT. 

May.  June.  July. 

Members  considered  26.748  26,105  26,422 

Number  idle  U,261  13.942  9,104 

Per  cent  idle  43.7  53.5  34.5 

Idle  on  account  of  disputes 8, 189  13, 219  7, 743 

Per  cent  idle  on  account  of  disputes 31.8  50.6  29.3 

According  to  these  figures,  32  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
building  trades'  unions  were  idle  on  account  of  strikes  or  lock- 
outs at  the  end  of  May,  51  per  cent  at  the  end  of  June  and  20* 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  July.  The  principal  dispute  was  at  its; 
height  at  the  end  of  June,  when  fully  one-half  of  the  workmen 
in  these  representative  unions  were  idle.  The  total  number  of 
members  of  all  New  York  City  unions  in  the  building  and  stone 
working  trades,  according  to  the  latest  reports  (April  1)  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  64,660,  exclusive  of  the  large- 
new  union  of  excavators  and  rockmen  and  of  teamsters  and 
stationary  engineers.  Assuming  that  the  same  percentage  of 
idleness  holds  true  for  all  unions  that  was  ascertained  for  the 
representative  unions  embracing  about  40  per  cent  of  the  aggre- 
gate membership,  there  would  have  been  32,800  members  idle 
exclusive  of  the  excavators  and  rockmen,  numbering  about 
22,000*  unionists  and  non-unionists.  This  is  as  close  an  esti- 
mate as  can  be  made,  with  the  data  available  at  present,  con- 
cerning the  largest  number  of  workmen  idle  at  any  one  time. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  very  few  non-union  workmen  are  to  be 
found  in  the  constructive  industry  of  the  metropolis,  since  the 

*  Including  4.000  employed  on  the  rapid  transit  subway. 
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total  number  of  workmen  affected  by  the  lockout  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July  has  been  estimated  by 
President  C.  L.  Eidlitz  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Asso- 
-ciation  at  55,000.* 

By  the  end  of  July  a  majority  of  the  building  trades  had 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  employers'  association  and  the 
percentage  of  idleness  on  account  of  the  dispute  had  fallen  to 
29.3,  indicating  an  aggregate  of  about  20,000  idle  workmen, 
■exclusive  of  excavators,  teamsters  and  engineers.  In  the 
middle  of  September  the  number  of  idle  workmen  was 
estimated  by  persons  most  familiar  with  the  situation  at  about 
6,000.  The  same  authorities  estimated  that  during  the  4J 
months'  duration  of  the  labor  disputes  in  the  building  industry 
{from  May  1  to  date)  there  might  have  been  61,000  involved,  of 
whom  20  per  cent  (12,200)  were  not  affected  and  worked  full 
time;  40  per  cent  (24,400)  worked  one-half  time;  30  per  cent 
(18,300)  worked  20  days,  and  10  per  cent  (6,100)  were  contin- 
uously idle. 

2.  Transportation. — In  the  winter  the  amount  of  idleness  in 
this  group  is  comparatively  large  owing  to  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  great  lakes.    The  comparison  with  1902  is  as  follows: 

TABLE  10. 

METMBERS  NUMBER  PER  CENT 

CONSIDERETD.  IDLE.  IDL.E. 

f * ^  / * V  ^ * . 

Month.                               3902.  1903.  1902.  1903.  1902.  1903. 

January 13,606  11,882  3,227  4,588  23.7  38.6 

February    13.856  11,787  3,625  4,474  26.2  38.0 

March  13,048  11.967  2,646  3,953  20.3  33.0 

April    15,504  12,040  1,371  1,738  8.8  14.4 

May  13,422  12,835  2,140  825  15.9  6.4 

June 13.695  12.564  1,982  883  14.6  7.0 

July  14,151  13,142  1,132  762  8.0  5.8 

Nearly  all  of  the  idleness  here  recorded  was  reported  by  the 
seamen's  union  of  Buffalo,  and  as  that  organization  was  much 
larger  this  year  than  last  the  percentage  of  unemployment  in 
the  entire  group  in  1903  exceeded  that  in  1902.  The  union  of 
marine  firemen  also  contributed  to  the  increase,  as  it  was  classi- 
fied elsewhere  last  year. 

3.  Clothing  and  Textiles. — This  group  of  industries  includes  the 
manufacture  of  garments;  hats,  caps  and  furs;  boots,  shoes, 

*  In  an  InUrview  with  an  official  of  the  Department,  September  10. 
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gloves,  etc.;  shirts,  collars,  laundrying;  textiles.  As  it  is  domi- 
nated by  the  garment  workers,  whose  work  is  extremely  irreg- 
ular, the  proportion  of  idleness  is  nearly  always  large.  The 
aggregate  membership  in  the  20  unions  represented  declined  in 
February  owing  to  a  reorganization  of  the  coatmakers'  union; 
again  in  April  the  cloakmakers'  trade  was  reorganized  and  only 
one  of  the  new  branches  (that  of  the  operators)  was  thereafter 
represented.  The  diminished  importance  of  these  two  trades 
probably  account^  for  the  lessened  idleness  in  the  entire  group 
in  June  and  July  of  1903  as  compared  with  1902,  thus: 

TABLE  U. 

MEMBERS  MEMBERS  PER  CENT 

CONSIDERED.  IDLE.  IDLE. 

/ * V  / * .  , • X 

Month.                                  1902.             1903.  1902.              1903.  1902.         1903. 

January  19,290          19,987  3,729            3,863  19.2          19.3 

February 19,636          16.752  1.060            3,498  6.4          20.9 

March 19,745           16,827  4,221            3,747  21.4           22.3 

April   19,703           11,166  6.435            3,039  27.6           27.2 

May  19,321           11,268  6,631            3,268  29.1           29.0 

June 19,276           11,553  6.463            2.585  28.3           22.4 

July  21,372           12,343  7,331            2,693  34.3           21.8 

-J.  MetalSj  Machinery,  Shipbuilding. — ^This  group  includes  the 
makers  of  jewelry,  iron  and  steel  and  other  metal  products  as 
well  as  shipbuilders.  It  formerly  included  also  the  stationary 
engineers  and  firemen,  who  are  now  classified  in  a  group  by 
themselves.  The  proportion  of  idleness  has  been  larger  this  year 
than  last: 

TABLE  12. 

ME>MBER8  MEMBERS  PER  CENT 

CONSIDERED.  IDLE.  IDL.E. 

i ' V  / * ^  / * ^ 

MONTH.                                   1902.             1903.  1902.              1903.  1902.          1903. 

January 11.381            9,816  869            1,333  7.6          13.6 

February    11,547            9,980  828               670  7.2            6.7 

March  11,123           10,344  624                691  4.7            6.7 

April   11.060           10.402  246                606  2.2            6.8 

May  11,603          10,660  306               772  2.7            7.2 

June 11,574          10,371  368               932  8.2            9.0 

July  11,690           10,402  472                874  4.0            8.4 

The  abnormal  idleness  of  1903  is  due  partly  to  disputes  of 
the  horseshoers  (New  York  City),  iron  molders  (Syracuse), 
jewelers  (New  York  City),  etc.,  and  partly  to  diminished  activity 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  thus: 
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Blacksmiths: 

Members  considered  

Number  idle   

Idle  on  account  of  disputes 
Boilermakers: 

Members  considered  

Number  idle   

Idle  on  account  of  disputes. 
Horseshoers: 

Members  considered  

Number  idle  

Idle  on  account  of  disputes. 
Iron  molders: 

Members  considered 

Number  idle   

Idle  on  account  of  disputes. 
Machinists: 

Members  considered  

Number  idle  

Idle  on  account  of  disputes., 
Jewelers  and  metaJ  workers: 

Members  considered  

Number  idle 

Idle  on  account  of  disputes.. 
Ship  carpenters  and  calkers: 

Members  considered  

Number  idle  

Idle  on  account  of  disputes.. 


TABLE  13. 
February.    March. 


536 
11 


636 
10 


April. 
783 


674 

7C2 

710 

102 

79 

172 

90 

1,200 
100 
100 

1,944 
106 
17 

2,468 


1,637 
114 


800 
200 


1.200 
100 
100 

1.968 
120 


2,494 
20 


1,690 
64 


800 
200 


875 
200 
200 

2,004 
124 
16 

2.624 
22 


1.632 
70 


860 


May. 

786. 
19 
14 

686 
113 
SO 

900 
200 
200 

2,126 
258 
106 

2.604 
30 


June. 


782 
63 


July. 

76» 
7S 


1,718 
123 
86 


892 
12 


676 
U3 
22 

800 
286 


2.141 
211 
60 

2,672 
99 
67 

1.766 
93 
24 

676 


K6 
103 

750 
210 
210 

2,126. 
262 
40 

2.74» 
96 
4» 


1.8 


lOO 
4$ 


5.  Prititingy  Binding^  Etc. — ^There  have  been  no  serious  dis- 
putes in  the  typographical  trades  and  the  relatively  large  num- 
bers idle  are  simply  unable  to  find  employment.  This  eonditiott 
has  existed  "since  the  introduction  of  typesetting  machines. 


Month. 

January  

February  

March    

April  

May  

June   

July    


TABLE  14. 

MBMBER8 

MBMBB 

R8 

CONSIDERED. 

IDLB 

IDLB. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

1908* 

10.366 

10.760 

1.260 

1,416 

12.2 

13.2 

10.242 

10.420 

1,321 

i.m 

12.9 

U.5 

10,182 

10,498 

1,493 

1.138 

14.7 

10.8 

10.289 

10,706 

1,357 

1.434 

13.2 

13.4 

10,259 

10,798 

943 

1,304 

9.2 

12.1 

10,384 

10,877 

1.343 

1.280 

12.9 

11.S 

10.434 

10.968 

1,416 

1.467 

13.6 

U.% 

6,  Wood  Working  and  Furniture, — As  the  cabinet  makers  and 
upholsterers  have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  great  build- 
ing trades'  dispute  in  New  York  City,  the  percentage  of  idleness 
in  this  group  is  larger  in  1903  than  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  last  year: 
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TABLE  16. 

MBMBSRS                               MEMBERS                            PER  GENT 
CONSIDERED.                                IDLE.                                      IDL.B. 
/ * .  / * .  i * . 

Month.  1902.  1903.  1902.  1903.  1902.  1903. 

JanuaiT 2,402  8,033  784  824  32.6  27.2 

February   2,422  3,237  849  826  35.1  25.5 

March    2,638  3,169  483  1,120  19.0  35.3 

April  ,2.651  8,880  493  1,312  19.3  38.8 

May  2,616  8.362  371  613  14.2  18.3 

June  2.708  3,273  401  1,249  14.8  38.2 

July  2,764  8,122  514  910  18.6  29.1 

7.  Food  atid  Liquors. — The  trades  included  in  this  industry  are 
bakers,  butchers  and  brewery  workmen.  As  none  of  the  unions 
represented  haye  engaged  in  any  strikes  or  lockouts  the  idle- 
ness, which  ranges  about  the  same  as  last  year,  is  due  chiefly 
to  lack  of  work: 

TABLE  16. 

MEMBERS  MEMBERS  PER  CENT 

CONSIDERED.  IDIJB.  IDLE. 

/ * .  / • V  / * * 

MONTH.                                  1902.             1903.  1902.              1903.  1902.         1903. 

January 8,288            8,320  268               363  8.2          10.9 

February   3.208            3.106  242               254  7.5            8.2 

March    8,826            8,638  267               257  8.0            7.1 

AprU  8.345            3.649  282               330  8.4            9.0 

May  8.098            8,666  162               206  5.2            5.6 

June   3,640            3.664  190               208  5.4            5.7 

July  8.489            8.723  381               269  11.2            7.2 

8.  Theaters  and  Music. — The  musicians  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  workmen  reporting  in  this  group.  In  July  the  amalgama- 
tion of  two  New  York  City  unions  largely  increased  their  repre- 
sentation. Idleness  among  them,  due  to  lack  of  work,  has  been 
rather  more  conspicuous  in  the  last  three  or  four  months  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1902. 

TABLE  17. 

MEMBERS  MEMBERS  PER  CENT 

CONSIDERED.  IDIJD.  IDUB. 

, * .  i • V  i * * 

MC^TVH.                                 1902.             1903.  1902.              1903.  1902.         1903L 

January  1.118           1.168  160              238  13.4          20.4 

February 1.120           2,766  146               120  13.0           4.S 

March  1.099            2,799  106                 61  9.6            1.8 

AprU 1,098            2.746  57               463  5.2          16.9 

May   997            2,722  2               766  0.2          28.1 

June    1.160            2,719  201               749  17.6          27.6 

July  1,162            5.569  334            1.086  29.0          19.6 

9.  Tobacco. — Among  the  cigar  makers  and  packers  trade  con- 
ditions have  remained  very  similar  to  those  existing  a  year 
ago.  One  or  two  union  disputes  have  caused  a  slightly  increased 
amount  of  idleness  in  certain  months. 
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TABLE  18. 

MEUIBBRS  MBMBSIBS  PBR  CBNT 

CONSIDBRBD.  IDLB.  IDLB. 

/ * ^  y * ^  , *- . 

Month.                                1902.            1903.  1902.             1908.  1902.         1903. 

January 2,203            2.344  98               118  4.4            5.0 

February 2,136            3,463  91               16S  4.3            4.7 

March  2,205            3,470  104               133  4.7            3.8 

April  2,186            3,450  193               189  8.8            6.5 

May  2,137            3.459  99               158  4.6            4.6 

June 2.213            3,574  101               154  4.6            4.4 

July  2,223            3,510  100               237  4.5            6.8 

10.  Re8taw<mt8  and  Retail  Trade. — ^The  unions  represented  in 
the  trades  herein  included  (bartenders,  waiters,  retail  clerks) 
have  not  been  engaged  in  anj-  disputes,  but  nevertheless  report 
more  idle  members  than  they  did  a  year  previous.  As  most  of 
the  unemployed  are  bartenders  in  New  York  City,  the  explana- 
tion may  doubtless  be  found  in  the  slump  in  building  operations 
in  the  metropolis  this  summer. 

TABLE  19. 

MBMBERS  MBMBBR8  PBR  CBNT 

CONSTDERBD.  IDIaB.  IDUD. 

/ * .  , ' .  / *- V 

MONTH.                                  1902.             1903.  1902.              1903.  1902.         1903. 

January  1,945            2,330  149               246  7.6          10.5 

February    2,013            2,420  144               182  7.2            7.5 

March  2.062            ^.623  100               262  4.8            9.6 

Aprtl   1,599            2,766  196               196  12.8            7.1 

May  1.870            2,989  67               106  3.6            3.5 

June 1,867            3.119  46               179  2.5            6.7 

July  1,994            3,839  40               148  2.0            4.4 

Other  Industi-ies. — In  the  public  employment  group,  the  per- 
centage of  idleness  seldom  varies.  Stationary  engineers  and 
firemen  also  have  regular  employment.  Of  the  other  trades 
only  the  Gloversville  tannery  employees  and  Utica  laborers  re- 
ported men  idle  on  account  of  disputes. 

In  New  York  City,  109  trade  unions  reported  17,144  or  23.1 
per  cent  of  their  members  as  idle  at  the  end  of  July;  in  Buffalo 
35  unions  reported  406  idle  members,* or  2.8  per  cent;  in  Roch- 
ester 14  unions  reported  220  idle  members,  or  5.4  per  cent;  in 
Syracuse  10  unions  reported  198  members  idle,  or  7.6  per  cent; 
in  Albany  13  unions  reported  151  members  idle,  or  5.3  per  cent. 
The  proportion  unemployed  in  the  various  industries  in  each 
of  these  cities  is  shown  in  the  table  below: 
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TABLE  20. 
PERCBNTACnS    OF    IDLE   MEMBKRS    OF    UNIONS    AT    THB    END    OF    Jut.T   IN— 

Industry.  New  York  City.  Buffalo.  Rochester.  Syracuse.  Albany. 

1.  BuUding  etc 

2.  Transportation    

S.  Clothlns  and  textUes  

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

5.  Printing    

C  Woodworking  and   furniture 

7."  Food  and  liquors 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

9.  Tobacco  

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade.... 

11.  Public  employment  

V.  Engineers  and  firemen 

18.  Miscellaneous  

All  trades 


34.5 

7.4 

15.4 

8.9 

13.4 

15.2 

1.9 

1.5 

2.3 

29.1 

2.0 

8.2 

.... 

8.6 

4.0 

15.3 

9.3 

0.0 

13.6 

6.2 

35.4 

0.0 

4.8 

.... 

8.8 

2.2 

8.1 

• .. . 

20.8 

11.6 

1.2 

.... 

10.2 

1.1 

0.8 

1.6 

6.3 

4.8 

1.9 

2.0 

12.3 

.... 

10.4 

1.3 

5.6 

0.2 

. .. . 

100. 

1.7 

0.7 

0.7 

23.1 

2.8 

5.4 

7.6 

6.3 

A  Binall  percentage  of  the  unionists  returned  in  these  statis- 
tics are  women,  who  are  found  chiefly  in  the  clothing  trades. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  women  in  the  July 
statistics  (3,087  out  of  105,202  members): 

TABLE  21. 

KuMBBR  OF  Female  Union  Members  Reported  in  July. 

Number 
INDUSTRY.  "  Trade.  of 

women. 

II.  Clotfilnff  and  Textiles Garment  makers 1,961 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 488 

Glove  makers .' 100 

Shirt  and  waist  operators 280 

V.  Printing Compositors 122 

Vm.  Theaters  and  music Musicians 6 

IX.  Tobacco Cigar  makers 148 

X.  Retail  trade Clerks 40 

Xm.  Miscellaneous Paper  makei-s 19 


Total 3,087 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS- 

I.    New  York  City. 

The  effect  of  the  dispute  commenced  last  spring  in  the  con- 
structive industry  in  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan  is  reflected  in 
the  building  statistics  of  those  boroughs  for  the  second  quarter 
of  the  current  year.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1902  the  Bronx  showed  a  falling  off  in  all  the  columns  em- 
bracing the  new  enterprises,  while  in  Manhattan  there  was  a 
rise  in  the  number  of  permits  issued,  but  quite  a  depreciation  in 
values  and  in  the  number  of  buildings  commenced,  with  a  slight 
drop  in  completions.  Brooklyn  displayed  a  decrease  only  in  the 
estimated  cost  of  structures,  and  Queens  and  Richmond  ex- 
hibited advances  over  all  the  figures  of  last  year. 

New  and  Remodeled  Buildinos  por  which  Plans  Were  Appboted,  Their  Esti- 
mated Cost  and  the  Number  Commenced  and  Completed  Dttrino  the  Quarters 
Ended  June  80,  1908  and  1903. 


number  of 

estimated  cost 

or  projected 

buildings. 

NUMBER  OP  BUILDINGS— 

Borough. 

buildings. 

Commenced. 

Completed. 

1900. 

190B. 

1900. 

1908. 

1908. 

1908. 

1908. 

1908. 

Bronx  

866 

890 
318 
233 
96 

176 
1,005 
368 
347 
110 

I.  New  Bui 

$8,127,755 
6.467,848 

80,889,746 

1,085.814 

890,411 

Idirm. 

$1,419,880 
6,238,785 

2S,478,0a5 

1,316,640 

408,007 

800 
701 
866 
83i 
98 

180 
1,068 
187 
847 
110 

850 
649 

806 
144 
85 

180 

Brooklvn 

8i3 

MfUihAvtAn  - 

800 

Queens 

514 

Richmond 

101 

Total 

1,804 

8,080 

130,819,87? 

$34,855,787 

1.557 

1,861 

1,845 

1,806 

Bronx    

888 

646 
707 
150 
855 

175 
683 
714 
311 
843 

ir.  AWero) 

$194,870 

980,828 

3.207.618 

131,637 

108,154 

MOM«. 

$107,870 
1.122,437 
3.806,500 

185,288 
87,799 

183 
576 
.574 
150 
256 

151 
808 
644 
311 
848 

149 
683 
414 
110 
289 

130 

Brooklyn 

666 

Manhattan 

488 

Queens 

382 

Richmond 

230 

Total 

1,960 

8,186 

$4,668,001 

$5,398,604 

1,738 

8.066 

1,485 

1,775 

III.  Total  of  New  Buildings  aiid  Alterations. 


Bronx 

487 
1,636 

383 
353 

361 

1,778 

1,066 

658 

dSS 

$2,382,685 
7,398,070 

33,007.363 

1,166.751 

408,565 

$1,617,  .550 
7,361,162 

89,283.635 

1,501,888 

490,4(J6 

443 
1,277 
839 
883 
a53 

290 
1,876 
731 
658 
352 

408 
1,172 
622 
254 
314 

299 

Brooklyn 

1,460 

Manhattan 

628 

Queens 

896 

Rlchtnond t ,  -  - 

331 

Total 

3,784 

4,806 

$44,387,374 

$40,254,481 

3,296 

3,907 

8,770 

3,583 

As  to  alterations,  Bronx  Borough  reported  an  increased  cost, 
but  decreases  in  other  respects.  Manhattan  fell  behind  in  the 
number  commenced,  but  otherwise  showed  gains.    An  upward 
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tendency  was  recorded  by  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  In  Richmond 
there  was  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  buildings,  the  cost  and 
the  number  begun,  with  an  increase  in  completions. 

II.    Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo. — In  the  last  three  months  of  1902  and  the  first  three 
months  of  1903  the  extent  of  building  operations  projected  was 
below  the  average,  but  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present,  con- 
sisting of  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  the  building  under- 
takings were  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  any  corresponding 
period  heretofore.  In  the  single  month  of  April  the  estimated 
cost  of  buildings  for  which  permits  were  granted  exceeded  that 
of  the  entire  quarter  in  any  year  since  1899,  when  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  was  under  way,  thus: 

New  BniLpiNOS.       Ai/terations.  Total. 

1908.  lio.  Est.  cost.  ^Jo!  Est.  cost!  lio.  Est.  cost. 

April   151  11,047,682  78  $74,644  289  $1,122,166 

May 121  487,887  81  98,688  208  579,976 

June 134  908,341  70  43,553  204  951,894 

Total 406  $2,443,250  m  ^0,786  635  $2,664,086 

1902. 

Apnl  114  $338,338  117  $78,422  231  $416,754 

May 81  310,907  82  77,784  163  388.721 

June 80  185,443  66  99,998  146  285,441 

Total 275  $834,712  265  $256,204  iS  $1,090,916 

1901:  April-June 206  896,888  118  100,006  824  505,964 

1900:  April-June 151  608.672  181  142,086  332  644,708 

1899:  April-June 278  818,868  246  366,254  584  1,185,107 

Three  large  buildings  account  for  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  in  the  cost  of  projected  buildings — a  six-story  brick 
warehouse  to  cost  |350,000,  an  eight-story  store  to  cost  |117,000 
and  a  three-story  dwelling  to  cost  |100,000.  Even  with  these 
large  structures  excluded,  the  cost  of  new  buildings  in  April, 
May  and  June  of  the  present  year  remains  unprecedentedly 
large. 

Rochester, — The  year  1902  was  the  banner  year  in  the  Roch- 
ester building  trade,  and  although  1903  started  out  well,  it  . 
dropped  behind  in  the  second  quarter.  The  number  of  new 
buildings  projected  in  April,  May  and  June  was  above  the  aver- 
age, but  their  estimated  cost  was  considerably  less.  As 
materials  cost  as  much  as  ever,  the  decline  must  be  explained 
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on  the  supposition  that  the  buildings  planned  were  small  struc- 
tures. The  Slump  is  said  by  the  Fire  Marshal  to  be  due  prin- 
cipally to  disputes  between  employers  and  employees.  The  re- 
sult of  such  labor  troubles  is  clearly  shown  in  the  small  num- 
ber and  extent  of  alterations,  which  can  generally  be  postponed. 


1906. 

April 

May 

June 

Total 

1902:  AprU-Jime. 
1901:  April-June. 
1900:  April- June. 


New 

Buildings. 

Al/TKBATIONS. 

Total. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

No. 

Est.  cost. 

81 

|199,0ftS 

32 

$16,905 

113 

$215,997 

09 

191,330 

24 

18,974 

93 

210,304 

42 

78,800 
$464,222 

15 

10,325 
$46,204 

57 
263 

84,12& 

192 

71 

$510,426 

182 

790,940 

109 

148,563 

291 

939,506 

131 

387,373 

96 

116,536 

227 

508,909 

148 

581,010 

92 

72,285 

240 

653. 29& 

Syracuse. — In  the  preceding  Bulletin  statistics  from  the  office 
of  the  Fire  Marshal  showed  that  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings 
projected  in  the  first  three  months  of  1903  was  above  the  aver- 
age. In  April,  May  and  June  the  gain  over  previous  years  was 
large,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

New  Buildings.      Additions  and  Repairs.  Total. 

1908.  No.            Cost.  No.  Cost!  ^o.  Cost. 

April 27  $224,000  41  $50,350  68  $274.«ia 

May 41              186,840  60  29,455  101  216,295 

June 27  167,630  24  20,035  51  187,685 

Total 95  $578,470  "l25  $99,840  220  $678,310 

1902:  April- June 78  222,180  128  74,970  206  297.150 

1901 :  April-June 103  422,708  186  110,376  289  53:^084 

1900:  April-June 90  263,799  212  102,755  302  366,554 

1899:  April- June 112  310.308  107  57,440  279  367.746 

1898:  April-June 124  307,501  120  50,8;«  244  a58,331 
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ALIEN  ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK* 

Under  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1903,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  "all  aliens  arriving  by  water  at  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  listed  in  convenient  groups/-  etc.,  and  in 
conformity  with  this  enactment  the  settlers  and  travelers  who 
landed  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  were  grouped  and 
their  numbers  tabulated  by  races,  sexes,  ages,  etc.,  under  the 
heading  of  alien  arrivals.  Previously,  the  statistics  as  printed 
in  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  did  not  include  those  passengers  in 
the  cabins  who  came  to  this  country  for  a  brief  sojourn,  either 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  business,  the  compilation  being 
confined  in  the  main  to  immigrants  who  sailed  in  the  steerage, 
so  that  for  the  three  months  considered  here  it  is  impossible  to 
make  comparisons  with  any  preceding  period,  as  far  as  the 
details  are  concerned;  but  inasmuch  as  the  aggregate  arrivals  of 
immigrants  and  other  aliens  hitherto  had  been  recorded  by  the 
immigration  service  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  total  move- 
ment of  new  comers  during  April,  May  and  June,  1903,  with  that 
of  the  corresponding  months  of  1902.  The  number  that  landed 
this  year  was  40,587,  or  17.4  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  for  last 
year,  the  totals  in  the  respective  quarterly  periods  being  274,507 
and  233,920. 

In  the  April-June  quarter  of  1903  the  alien  passengers  from 
South  Italy  outnumbered  those  of  any  other  race.  There  were 
79,074,  or  28.8  per  cent  of  these  people;  while  the  Polish  contin- 
gent figured  second  in  the  record,  with  33,251  (12.1  per  cent), 
followed  by  the  Scandinavians,  who  exhibited  a  total  of  23,977 
(8.7  per  cent),  the  Germans,  of  whom  there  were  22,636  (8.2  per 
cent),  and  the  Hebrews,  with  15,081  (5.5  per  cent). 

Regarding  the  sexes,  in  the  total  arrivals  the  number  of  males 
was,  as  usual,  much  larger  than  that  of  the  females,  the  propor- 
.tions  being  74.1  and  25.9  per  cent,  respectively.  The  greatest 
disparity  was  shown  by  the  Greeks,  97.3  per  cent  of  whom  were 
males  and  2.7  per  cent  females;  while  the  smallest  difference 
was  among  the  Irish  race,  49.7  per  cent  being  males  and  50.3  ])er 
cent  females.    The  percentages  for  other  leading  races  were: 
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Race. 

Italian  (South) 

Croatian  

Italian  (North) 

Lithuanian  

Magyar  

Ruthenian  

Polish 

Slovak  

Scandinavian 

Finnish  

Dutch  

Scotch  

English  

German  

Bohemian 

French  

Portuguese   

Hebrew  


TIN 

[September 

Pbr  Cent.                                    | 

Male. 

85.6 

14.4 

82.8 

17.2 

82.6 

17.4 

76.4 

23.6 

76.1 

23.9 

75.3 

24.7 

73.3 

26.7 

68.6 

31.6 

68.4 

31.6 

67.2 

32.8 

64.6 

35.4 

63.7 

36.3 

62.4 

37.6 

61.7 

38.3 

60.0 

40.0 

60.0 

40.0 

59.4 

40.6 

66.7 

43.8 

Ttie  major  portion  of  the  alien  passengers  ranged  in  age 
from  14  to  45  years.  There  were  85.5  per  cent  in  that  class, 
while  but  4.3  per  cent  were  45  years  and  over.  Children  nnder 
14  also  came  in  comparatively  inferior  numbers,  only  10.2  per 
cent  having  been  credited  to  that  group.  Heading  the  column 
of  arrivals,  by  races,  that  were  from  14  to  45  years  old  were 
the  Irish,  who  exhibited  a  proportion  of  92.5  per  cent.  The 
Portuguese  had  the  minimum  proportion — 65.9  per  cent.  Of 
those  that  were  45  years  and  over  the  English  showed  the 
highest  proportionate  figure — 14.6  per  cent — and  the  Greeks, 
with  1.4  per  cent,  were  at  the  nether  side  of  the  list.  The  great- 
est proportion  of  minors  under  14  years  (24.5  per  cent)  were 
Dutch,  and  the  smallest  (4.3  per  cent)  were  of  Irish  parentage. 
This  statement  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  for  each  promir 

nent  race: 

Agbs. 


Race. 

Irish 

Lithuanian 

Ruthenian   

Greek  

Finnish   

Croatian   

Polish  

Italian  (South). 
lUlian  (North) 
Scandinavian   .. 

Magyar   

Slovak   

French  


14  to  45  years. 

45  years  and  over. 

f                           A      ,        ,             .^ 

Number.     Per  cent. 

Under 
Number. 

14  years. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

U,960 

92.5 

406 

3.2 

669 

4.8 

6,633 

91.8 

114 

1.6 

479 

6.6 

3,006 

91.2 

96 

2.9 

194 

5.9 

6,161 

90.8 

92 

1.4 

531 

7.8 

3,090 

90.5 

77 

2.2 

249 

7.3 

6,310 

90.2 

297 

4.3 

386 

29,813 

89.7 

713 

2.1 

2,726 

69.540 

87.9 

3,161 

4.0 

6,873 

12,610 

87.4 

512 

3.6 

1.806 

9,0 

20.849 

87.0 

960 

4.0 

2,168 

7,833 

86.6 

481 

5.3 

729 

8.1 

7,803 

86.2 

296 

8.3  . 

952 

10.6 

2,123 

77.7 

270 

9.9 

340 

12.4 
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14  to  46  years.  45  years  and  over.  Under  14  years. 

/ ' * »       , * V    , * V 

Racb.  Number.     Per  cent.  Number.  Per  cent     Number.    Per  cent 

Bohemian 2.532  77.4  161  4.9  577  17.7 

German  17,492  Tf,Z  1.384  6.1  3.760  16.6 

Scotch 2,031  73.7  830  12.0  393  14.3 

English   5,295  72.9  1.062  14.6  903  12.6 

Hebrew 10,689  70.9  771  6.1  3,621  24.0 

Dutch  2.038  68.8  199  6.7  726  24.5 

Portuguese 574  66.9  76  8.7  221  24.4 

The  inclusion  of  non-immigrant  cabin  passengers  in  the  tabu- 
lation apparently  caused  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  illiterates  14 
years  old  and  over,  for  in  this  yearns  second  quarter  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was  22.7, 
which  was  perceptibly  lower  than  in  any  other  quarterly  term 
since  the  Department  of  Labor  began  the  presentation  of  this 
phase  of  the  immigration  question  in  the  Bullbtin  for  Decem- 
ber, 1901.  In  that  issue  there  was  printed  the  statistics  of 
illiteracy  for  the  preceding  calendar  quarter.  The  proportion 
was  then  26.9  per  cent,  while  for  subsequent  quarters,  including 
that  which  ended  in  March  of  the  current  year,  the  percentages 
ran  respectively  thus:  28.7,  28 J,  34,  25.9,  26.6  and  28.1.  For 
the  April-June  quarter,  1903,  the  Ruthenians  recorded  the 
largest  proportion  of  unlettered  persons — 42  per  cent — and  the 
Scandinavians  showed  the  smallest  percentage,  which  was  0.3. 
The  proportions  for  other  elements  were: 

Hacb.  Per  cent  of  illiterates. 

Italian   (South)    41.7 

Lithuanian    37.0 

Greek   33.0 

Polish  28.7 

Croatian   23.9 

Hebsew 22.2 

Slovak    19.5 

Italian   (North)    10.7 

Magyar   9.3 

Dutch  6.9 

German   3.5 

French  3.4 

IriBh 2.3 

Bohemian  ; 2.2 

English    1.2 

Fimilsh    1.2 

Scotch    0.7 

More  than  one-half  of  the  arrivals  were  destined  to  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania — 34.5  per  cent  to  the  former  State  and  20.8 
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per  cent  to  the  Keystone  State.    These  proportions  went  to 
the  other  States  named: 

Statb.  Per  cent 

California    1.8 

Colorado   , 0.5 

Connecticut  S .6 

Illinois  7.3 

Iowa    0.9 

Massachusetts  5.6 

Michigan  2.1 

Minnesota  2.3 

Missouri    0.7 

New  Jersey  6.7 

North  Dakota  0.7 

Ohio  4.3 

Rhode  Island   10 

Wisconsin    1-8 


Avowed  Destination  of  Alien  Passenoerb  Who  Landed  During  the  Quarter 

Ended  Junk  30,  1903. 


Alabama 153 

Alaska 42 

Arizona 1S5 

ArkaDBas 69 

California 5,080 

Colorado , 1,472 

Connecticut 9,812 

Delaware 487 

District  of  Columbia 217 

Florida 184 

Georgia 122 

Hawaii 6 

Idaho 184 

Illinois 19,933 

Indiana 1,218 

Indian  Territory 59 

Iowa 2,361 

Kansas 516 

Kentucky 112 

Louisiana 221 

Maine 419 

Maryland 645 

Massachusetts 15,298 

MichiKan 5,  ?33 

Minnesota 6,354 

Mississippi 55 

Missouri 2,002 

Montana 811 


Nebraska 1,170 

Neva<la 246 

New  Hampshire 610 

New  Jersey IH,  293 

New  Mexico 80 

New  York 94.691 

North  Carolina 14 

North  Dakota 1,821 

Ohio 11,935 

Oklahoma 102 

Oregon 528 

Penns.vlvanla 57, 167 

Porto  Rico 9 

Rhode  Island 2, 765 

South  Carolina 18 

South  Dakota 1, 335 

Tennessee 70 

Te.xas 285 

Utah 327 

Vermont 726 

Virginia 241 

Washington 1, 438 

West  Virginia *. 1,708 

Wisconsin 5,017 

Wyoming 298 


Total 274,ri07 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  quarter  ending  June  30,  1903,  gives  evidence  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  Bureau's  work,  and  its  continuity  as  a  public 
utility.  Contrasting  this  quarter  with  that  of  the  correspond- 
'  ing  quarter  of  1902  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  applicants  by  250,  in  applicants  for  help  50,  and  in  the 
number  of  situations  secured  by  179. 

At  no  time  during  the  quarter  were  we  able  at  all  to  meet 
the  demands  for  female  help.  The  opening  of  the  summer 
season  takes  a  number  of  girls -out  of  town,  thus  limiting  the 
supply  of  help.  Every  day  we  had  to  turn  people  away,  not 
being  able  to  fill  their  orders.  Orders  from  out  of  town  began 
to  oome  in  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  by  June  30th  we  had 
sent  quite  a  number  of  girls  to  the  Catskills,  Asbury  Park, 
Ocean  Grove,  etc.  Hotels  in  the  city  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  help  that  they  required.  Many  of  the  house- 
keepers made  it  a  practice  of  coming  here  early  in  the  morning 
and  staying  until  they  got  girls  of  any  kind,  taking  people  en- 
tirely new  to  the  business. 

The  question  of  how  to  meet  the  demand  for  female  help  is 
a  pressing  one,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  in  sight  at  present. 
Young  women  coming  to  this  country  from  Europe  are  not  in 
large  numbers  of  the  kind  who  generally  go  into  domestic  serv- 
ice, and  so  marked  is  this  that  the  various  emigrant  bureaus 
in  and  around  State  street  have  signs  constantly  in  evidence 
bearing  the  following  inscription:  "We  have  no  servants." 
This  condition  of  things  has  enabled  women  of  advanced  years 
to  find  employment  who  could  not  otherwise.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  taking  what  you  could  get  or  going  without  any. 

INTBLLIOENOB  AGENCIBS. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Mayor,  Mr.  James  Reynolds,  while  act- 
ing as  chief  of  the  city  license  bureau,  has  made  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  condition  of  the  intelligence  offices  in  this  city. 
Thus  far  such  investigation  has  more  than  vindicated  all  that 
we  have  charged  them  with.  In  fact,  the  condition  of  things 
revealed  brings  to  light  abuses  of  such  nature  as  to  surpass 
anything  dreamed  of.     In  this  connection  the  university  and 
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college  settlements  of  this  city  have  also  worked  making  an 
investigation  which  disclosed  a  condition  of  things  similar  to 
that  found  by  Mr.  Reynolds.  For  the  first  time  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  our  knowledge,  the  license  bureau  connected  with 
the  Mayor's  office  has  been  conducted  so  as  to  bring  fear  to 
evil-doers.  They  know  but  too  well  that  the  present  chief  in 
charge  will  enforce  the  law  without  fear  or  favor.  However, 
it  will  require  continued  supervision  to  eradicate  the  evils  so 
flagrant.  With  the  knowledge  that  we  are  in  possession  of, 
we  still  contend  that  the  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of 
would  be  found  in  the  enactment  of  what  is  known  as  the  Ford- 
Kelsey  bill. 

During  the  quarter  there  were  1,713  applicants  for  work; 
1,375  applicants  for  help  and  1,269  situations  secured. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  Bureau  during  the 
quarters  ending  June  30,  1902  and  1903: 

Applicants  Applicants  Situations 

for  work.  for  help.  secured. 

1902 1,463                  1.316  1,090 

1903 1.713                   1.375  1,269 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment.  1903 74 

Increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  securing  employment  over  corresponding 

quarter  of  1902 179 

Increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  securing  employment  during  the  six  months 

ending  June  30,  1903,  over  corresponding  period  in  1902 300 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintendent. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Trade  Disputes  in  Aprils  May  and  June. 

The  analysis  of  trade  union  statistics  respecting  the  state'  of 
employment  has  already  disclosed  the  unusual  prevalence  of 
industrial  disputes  this  summer.  The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  recorded  no  fewer  than  135  strikes  and  lockouts  that 
began  in  April,  May  or  June  and  involved  perhaps  100,000  wage 
earners.  Last  year  in  the  corresponding  period  the  Bureau 
recorded  60  disputes  affecting  20,700  workmen  and  causing  the 
loss  of  300,000  workdays.  Owing  to  want  of  information  about 
the  largest  dispute  of  the  year — the  overshadowing  building 
trades  lockout  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx  Boroughs  of  New  York 
City — it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  total  days'  work  lost 
through  labor  disputes  this  summer;  but  particulars  for  about 
90  disputes  begun  in  the  second  quarter  indicate  that  the  mini- 
mum number  of  working  days  lost  in  these  cases  exceeded 
1,000,000. 

Table  X  of  the  Api)endix  contains  information,  more  or  less 
complete,  about  97  disputes  begun  in  the  second  quarter  and  4 
begun  at  an  earlier  date  but  terminated  in  that  quarter.  Of 
these  101  disputes,  more  than  one-half  were  in  the  building  in- 
dustry (38)  or  metal  working  and  machine  constructing  industries 
(23);  not  more  than  five  disputes  were  recorded  for  any  other 
group  of  industries.  The  causes  and  results  of  the  101  disputes, 
so  far  as  reported,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

IX  FAVOR  OP—  Em- 

V • >  Pending  nloyees 

Work         Em-  Com-        or  not        Total      directly 

Causes:  people,     ployers.  promised,  reported,  disputes,  involved. 

A.   Disputes  Begun  in  Second  Quarter. 

Increase  of  wages 12               11             17  9  49  32,717 

Reduction  of  wages 1      2  3  15& 

Reduction  in  hours  of  work..               4                8              2  8  22  4,844 

Trade  unionism 2                 8    6  16  1,228 

Particular  pei-sons 2    2  147 

Working  arrangements 1               2  1  4  1,570 

Sympathetic  strikes 1  1  37 

Total  disputes 19  90  21  27  97      

Number  of  employees  directly 
concerned 3,274         27,462         3,138         6,825       40,699 

B.   Di»pute^  Begun  Before  AprU  U  hut  Tcrjniiiated  or  Reported  in'Sccond  Qumier. 

Increase  of  wages 1      1  330 

Reduction  of  wages 1      1  34 

Reduction  of  hours 1      1  18 

Trade  unionism 1    1  72 


Total  disputes 1  1  2      4      

Employees  directly  concerned.  34  72  :i48      454 
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Just  one-half  of  the  disputes  had  for  their  object  an  advance 
in  wages,  but  four-fifths  of  the  strikers  were  engaged  in  those  dis- 
putes. Of  the  50  disputes  in  this  class,  12  were  w^on  by  the 
workmen,  11  by  the  employers  and  18  were  compromised,  the  re- 
mainder being  unsettled  or  not  reported.  The  next  prominent 
cause  of  disputes  was  a  demand  for  shorter  hours;  of  these 
23  disputes  the  workmen  won  only  4.  Trade  unionism  was  the 
factor  in  17  disputes,  of  which  the  workmen  won  only  2  while  the 
employers  won  9. 

Of  the  101  disputes,  the  workmen  won  20  and  the  employers 
31;  23  were  compromised  and  the  remaining  27  were  unsettled  or 
not  reported.  Of  the  41,000  strikers,  3,274  succeeded,  27,462 
failed  entirely  and  3,138  succeeded  in  part. 

The  following  summary  will  afford  a  cursory  view  of  the  more 
important  disputes  tabulated: 


Locality. 


New  Yorknty.. 
New  York  City.. 

Glens  Falls 

New  Yorknty.. 
New  York  City.. 

Utica 

New  Rochelle 

Mount  Vernon. . . 

Buffalo 

Kingston 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Kinffston 

BuffiUo 

New  York  City.. 

Rochester 

New  York  City.. 


Trade. 


Excavators  and  rockmen 

Team  drivers 

Shirt  makers 

Jute  mill  oiKjratives 

Inside  structural  iron  workers. 

Carpenters 

Building  trades 

Building  trades 

Tailors 

Cigar  makers 

Marine  firemen 

Plumbers 

Brick  makers 

Plumbers 

Mirror  mtikers 

Painters 

Roofers 


Date. 


Workmen 
affected. 


May  1  to  June  1.3... 
May  1  to  June  13... 
April  13  to  June  17. 
April  a)  to  May  16.. 
May  U  to  June  19.. 
April  1  to  July  15. . 
April  1  to  June  13.. 
April  3  to  Aug. 8... 
Sept.  1902  to  May  5. 

June  6-2} 

.\prill-17 

June  1  to  Aug.  10. 

Mayao-28 

April  1-3 

June  15 

Mayl 

April  6 


22,000 

2.400 

♦690 

1,343 

900 

3(X) 

400 

250 

300 

+975 

850 

m) 

1,000 

1,000 

700 

7(K) 

600 


Days 
lost. 


836,0.» 
.53,200 
38,640 
28.203 
27.900 
27,300 
25,600 
15,800 
15,000 
14.625 
12.750 
10.740 
7,(J00 
3.000 


*  Of  these  90  did  not  strike,  but  were  thrown  out  of  work. 
+  Of  these  100  did  not  strike,  but  were  thrown  out  of  work. 

It  appears  that  the  excavators  and  rockmen's  strike  which, 
together  with  the  team  drivers'  strike,  interrupted  many  of  the 
building  and  engineering  operations  in  New  York  City  during 
May,  dominate  the  statistics.  Both  of  these  strikes  and  several 
others  mentioned  above  were  described  in  the  June  Bulletin. 
Information  concerning  the  remaining  disputes  will  be  found  in 
Table  X,  as  already  noted. 


MOUNT  VERNON  PLUMBBRS'  STRIKE. 

Last  February  the  union  of  plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters 
and  helpers  notified  the  employers  in  that  line  of  trade^who  are 
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associated  with  the  Builders  and  Contractors'  Association,  that 
on  April  1st  it  would  enforce  a  new  scale  of  prices — for  journey- 
men |4  per  day  and  for  helpers  |2.50 — these  rates  representing 
a  daily  advance  of  fifty  cents.  The  employers  refused  to  con- 
cede the  demand,  and  on  April  1st  60  members  of  the  union — 
49  mechanics  and  11  helpers — went  on  strike.  The  dispute  con- 
tinued until  June  without  any  progress  being  made  toward  a 
settlement.  Then  the  employers  offered  a  compromise.  They 
proposed  that  the  striking  workmen  return  to  their  employment 
at  the  old  wage  rates  until  September  1st,  on  which  date  they 
promised  to  increase  the  pay  25  cents  per  day;  that  on  January 
1,  1904,  an  arbitration  committee  consisting  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  members  from  the  two  associations  be  appointed  to  de- 
termine upon  a  scale  of  wages,  which  should  become  effective  on 
the  first  of  the  succeeding  July,  and  in  the  event  of  these  arbi- 
trators being  unable  to  agree  they  to  be  empowered  to  select  an 
umpire,  whose  ruling  should  be  final  and  acceptable  to  both 
sides.  The  union  men,  in  reply,  said  they  were  willing  to  return 
to  work  at  the  rates  which  prevailed  when  they  struck  and  wait 
until  September  for  a  raise  of  25  cents  a  day,  but  declared  they 
could  not  accept  the  proffer  because  of  the  very  important  rea- 
son that  they  would  not  work  with  several  non-unionists  who 
had  taken  some  of  their  places  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dispute, 
and  whom  the  employers  declined  to  dismiss  from  their  service; 
and  secondarily  they  were  apprehensive  that  if  in  midwinter  the 
question  of  wages  were  referred  to  an  umpire  he  might  decide 
upon  a  reduction  of  their  compensation  instead  of  increasing  it 
or  allowing  it  to  remain  in  a  stationary  condition.  Thus  the 
matter  stood  until  August  10th,  when  the  union  declared  the 
strike  off,  and  the  40  men — 29  journeymen  and  11  helpers — who 
were  then  out  returned  to  work  at  the  rates  they  received  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  controversy.  It  is  reported  by  the  union 
officials  that  40  of  the  workmen  who  took  part  in  the  dispute 
were  idle  during  its  entire  duration,  10  obtained  employment 
elsewhere  and  did  not  lose  any  time,  5  worked  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  time,  and  5  seceded  from  the  union,  these  latter 
having  also  been  unemployed  a  quarter  of  the  time. 

The  union  complains  that  several  of  its  members  who  had 
secured  positions  in  nearby  towns  while  the  trouble  was  pending 
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were  discharged  at  the  instigation  of  the  employers'  associa- 
tions in  those  places  when  it  was  learned  that  they  had  been 
involved  in  the  Mount  Vernon  strike. 

The  Monnt  Vernon  carpenters  are  still  on  strike,  while  the  dis- 
pute of  the  machine  wood  workers  has  been  referred  to  the  New 
York  Arbitration  Board. 


SISPTTTES  IHYESTIGATEB  BY  THE  STATE  BOAEB  OF  XEDIATIOH  AND 

AEBITKATIOH. 

BUFFALO    DRY    DOCK    BMPLQrBQffiS. 

On  July  13  about  200  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  Buffalo 
Dry  Dock  Company  went  on  strike  owing  to  the  refusal  of  their 
employers  to  grant  an  increase  in  wages  which  had  been  re- 
quested some  time  previous.  The  holders-on  and  heaters  also 
struck  in  sympathy  with  the  laborers,  with  the  result  that  the 
entire  force  of  about  600,  including  strikers,  were  idle,  owing 
to  inability  to  carry  on  the  work  without  the  men  on  strike. 
Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  investigated  this  dispute  and 
the  services  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  were 
tendered.  The  contention  of  the  management  was  that  no  ques- 
tion of  mediation  and  arbitration  was  involved,  as  the  employ- 
ing company  was  then  paying  the  highest  rate  that  it  could 
afford  to  pay  for  the  class  of  labor  involved  in  this  strike  and 
that  the  men  must  either  return  at  the  rate  in  effect  before  the 
strike  or  the  plant  would  remain  closed.  After  the  strike  had 
been  in  existence  some  time  the  local  representatives  of  the 
several  trades  involved  and  of  the  local  United  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  together  with  a  representative  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  conferred  with  the  management  and  presented 
a  plan  which  was  intended  to  minimize  strikes  in  this  and  simi- 
lar plants  where  several  trades  or  unions  are  collectively  en- 
gaged in  one  industry.  The  plan  was  approved  by  the  manage- 
ment and  presented  to  the  several  unions  involved  for 
ratification.  While  many  of  them  decided  to  adopt  the  plan 
it  was  finally  rejected,  and  the  strike  continued  until  August 
25th,  when  it  was  terminated  by  an  agreement  between  the 
unions  involved  and  the  management  of  the  Buffalo  Dry  Dock 
Company,  the  terms  of  which  have  not  been  made  public. 
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BUFFALO    UNION   FURNACE   CX>MPANY. 

On  July  23d  about  550  employees  of  the  Buffalo  Union 
Furnace  Company  went  on  strike.  Upon  investigation  by 
Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  it  developed  that  there  was 
a  question  of  veracity  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strike — the  em- 
ployers claiming  that  the  strike  was  caused  by  the  reduction 
of  a  member  of  the  union  from  the  position  of  foreman  to  that 
of  a  journeyman;  the  representatives  of  the  union  claiming  that 
the  cause  was  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  man 
in  question  below  that  provided  for  in  the  wage  scale  for  work- 
men of  his  class.  On  attempting  to  arrange  for  a  conference 
of  the  parties  to  this  dispute,  the  employers'  representatives 
took  the  ground  that  they  would  not  recognize  or  treat  with 
the  local  union  as  at  present  constituted,  on  account  of  their 
having  broken  the  one-year  working  agreement  made  July  1st 
of  this  year;  their  contention  being  that  that  action  demon- 
strated their  lack  of  responsibility.  At  the  inauguration  of 
the  strike  the  officers  of  the  International  Organization  of 
Blast  Furnace  Workers  and  a  representative  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor  arrived  on  the  scene  and  after  repeated  separate  con- 
ferences with  representatives  of  both  parties  held  a  conference 
at  which  both  parties  were  represented  and  which  resulted  in 
emphasizing  the  intention  of  the  company  to  ignore  the  local 
union.  The  general  oflQcers  of  the.  union  appealed  to  the  general 
officers  of  the  Buffalo  Furnace  Company  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  settlement.  This  the  general  officers 
declined  to  do,  taking  the  same  position  as  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  organization  as  was  held  by  their  local  manage- 
ment. On  August  6th  a  tentative  agreement  was  made  between 
the  local  management  of  the  Furnace  Company  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Tirades  and  Labor  Council  of  Buffalo,  the  terms 
of  which  were  not  made  public,  by  which  the  men  were  allowed 
to  believe  they  were  to  return  to  work  and  the  strike  to  be 
ended.  Upon  the  men  reporting  for  work  it  was  learned  that 
certain  of  them  would  not  be  re-employed.  Whereupon  all  of 
the  men  who  had  reported  for  work  or  who  had  actually  re- 
turned to  work  again  went  on  strike  and  the  strike  was  for- 
mally declared  by  the  local  union  to  be  again  in  full  force. 
After  this  occurrence  the  entire  plant  was  shut  down,  no  at- 
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tempt  being  made  to  operate  any  department.  iPinally  about 
August  23d  a  major  portion  of  men  belonging  to  the  Blast 
Furnace  Workers'  Union  formed  a  separate  union  which  was 
recognized  by  the  local  management  and  on  August  25th  this 
new  union  declared  the  strike  at  an  end  and  its  members  re- 
turned to  work.  ]t  is  reported  that  all  of  the  strikers  were 
re-employed  with  the  exception  of  about  20. 

FORT  EDWARD   PAPER  MAKEHIS. 

On  account  of  a  demand  made  by  the  wood  handlers  and 
tour  workers  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Co.  at  Fort 
Edward  for  a  restoration  of  wages  to  the  former  ratep  after 
a  cut  of  16^  cents  per  day  had  been  made,  100  went  on  strike 
June  22d  thereby  forcing  the  mill  to  close  down  and  causing 
the  laying  off  of  the  entire  force  to  the  number  of  481.  Assist- 
ant Second  Deputy  (Commissioner  Braniff  visited  Fort  Edward, 
and  on  June  25th  arranged  a  conference  between  the  firm's 
representative,  Mr.  Parks,  and  a  committee  representing  the 
men  as  follows:  A.  S.  McMurray,  S.  Sonohue,  A.  S.  Crewe,  W.  D. 
Day,  E.  Turner  and  S.  Johnson.  Conference  was  held  at  the 
oflQce  of  the  company  at  the  mill  and  lasted  most  of  the  after- 
noon. Differences  were  thoroughly  gone  over,  but  with  no  posi- 
tive result.  On  June  26th  the  international  officers,  represent- 
ing the  union,  James  F.  Fitzgerald  of  the  sulphite  workers, 
J.  M.  Stoughton  of  the  paper  workers,  arrived  at  Fort  Edward 
and  the  matter,  as  far  as  the  men  were  concerned,  was  placed 
in  their  hands.  The  dispute  .was  finally  settled  on  June  27th 
at  a  conference  between  the  company's  superintendent  and  the 
above  oflQcials,  together  with  a  representative  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  result  was  a  i^storation  of  wages 
to  the  former  rates. 

ITHACA  BUILDING  TRADES. 

A  successful  effort  was  made  this  summer  by  the  principal 
building  trades  in  Ithaca  to  establish  the  eight-hour  day.  The 
carpenters'  union  made  a  demand  about  a  year  ago  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  hours  from  nine  to  eight  and  an  advance  in  wages  from 
12.25  to  12.50,  same  to  take  effect  July  1,  1903.  At  the  latter 
date,  the    concession  was  granted  by  the  emplo^^ers  without 
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suspension  of  work.  All  of  the  180  members  of  the  union  re- 
ceived the  25  cents  increase  in  wages,  but  20  machine  hands 
employed  in  shops  still  work  nine  hours  for  f2.50  and  |2.T5 
a  day. 

The  painters  until  this  year  had  been  getting  from  fl.75  to 
f2.00  per  day  of  nine  hours.  They  asked  that  on  May  Ist  the 
hours  should  be  reduced  to  eight  a  day  and  the  scale  increased 
25  cents.  Prior  to  that  date  several  employers  granted  the 
demands;  in  other  cases  the  men  went  on  strike,  which  lasted 
only  two  days,  when  it  was  settled  by  agreement  upon  a  scale 
of  12.00  a  day  for  brush  hands  and  f2.25  for  finishers,  to  be 
paid  at  once,  and  an  eight-hour  day  to  be  established  July  Ist. 

The  plumbers  asked  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  a  50-cent 
advance  in  the  wage  scale,  giving  journeymen  of  five  years' 
experience  a  daily  wage  of  f2.50  and  those  of  seven  years'  ex- 
perience, f3.00.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  grant 
the  demand,  the  union  plumbers  quit  work  July  1st.  Each 
sade  waited  for  the  other  to  make  overtures  and  it  was  not 
until  the  10th  of  July  that  negotiations  were  resumed  through 
the  intervention  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspector  Ireland.  The 
strike  terminated  July  21st,  upon  the  terms  suggested  by  the 
journeymen. 

On  the  sixth  of  August  the  Master  Builders'  Association  and 
the  Building  Trades  Ck)uncil  entered  into  an  arbitration  agree- 
ment to  govern  the  building  industry  of  Ithaca  for  the  next 
six  years.  The  agreement  is  reprinted  elsewhere  in  the  Bul- 
letin under  its  proper  heading. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  PAPER   MAKERS. 

On  June  30th  26  stationary  firemen  employed  at  the  plant  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  at  Niagara  Falls  went  on 
strike,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
to  accede  to  the  general  demand  for  a  three-tour  system  of  eight 
hours  each,  instead  of  the  two-tour  of  twelve  hours  each,  which 
was  at  that  time  in  vogue,  and  for  a  compensating  increase  in 
the  hourly  rate  of  wages  from  17  cents  to  25  cents.  While  this 
demand  had  been  made  by  all  of  the  different  trades  engaged  in 
the  paper  making  industry,  the  stationary  firemen's  was  the 
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only  trade  which  had  actually  gone  on  strike.  Immediately 
upon  the  declaration  of  strike  of  firemen  the  general  officers  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  ordered  the  entire  plant  shut 
down,  which  had  the  effect  of  locking  out  all  of  the  other  trades 
employed  therein  (about  450  men).  Similar  demands  had  been 
made  and  refused  by  the  Cliff  Paper  Company  and  the  Pette- 
bone-Cataract  Paper  Company.  The  last  two  paper  companies 
made  a  counter  proposition  to  their  employees  which  carried 
with  it  a  slight  increase  in  wages  and  was  for  the  time  being 
accepted,  or  at  least  the  men  failed  to  go  on  strike  at  the  time 
the  general  strike  was  ordered.  Later  most  of  the  employees 
in  the  two  mills  in  question  did  actually  go  on  strike.  Upon 
investigation  by  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  it  was  found 
that  as  far  as  the  general  strike  situation  was  concerned,  the 
International  Paper  Company  was  the  controlling  influence. 
The  local  management  advised  that  they  were  without  authority 
to  make  any  adjustment  of  the  trouble  and  were  acting  under 
instruction  from  the  general  officers  in  New  York.  An  attempt 
to  adjust  this  difficulty  was  made  by  a  representative  of  this 
Department  with  the  general  manager  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  of  New  York  without  definite  results.  Later 
conferences  were  held  between  the  international  officers  of  the 
Paper  Makers'  Brotherhood  and  the  general  officers  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  with  the  result  that  an  agreement  was 
reached  July  21st  and  the  men  returned  to  work  July  27th 
under  practically  the  same  conditions  as  existed  previous  to  the 
strike  and  lockout.  The  strike  in  the  Cliff  and  Pettebone- 
Cataract  Mills  termiuated  at  about  the  same  time  and  prac- 
tically under  the  same  conditions. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  MACHINISTS. 

While  at  Niagara  Falls  in  connection  with  the  paper  mills 
strike,  the  attention  of  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  was 
called  to  the  strike  of  the  machinists  that  had  existed  since 
May  1  in  the  plants  of  the  Acker  Process  Company,  Dobbie 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  Carter-Crume  Company  and 
the  Carborundum  Company.  The  plants  in  question  are  gen- 
eral manufacturing  institutions  and  the  machinists  on  strike 
are  the  men  who  keep  in  repair  and  supervise  the  running  of 
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the  mechanical  portion  of  the  plant.  The  strike  was  the  result 
of  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  grant  a  general 
demand  for  the  nine-hour  day  which  had  been  made  early  in  the 
year.  The  Board  was  requested  to  undertake  to  reopen  negotia- 
tions between  the  parties  directly  involved  in  the  strike,  and 
with  that  object  in  view  Mr.  Lundrigan  held  several  conferences 
with  representatives  of  the  several  employers  and  also  the  oflS- 
cers  of  the  employers'  association  at  Niagara  Falls,  *as  well  as 
the  representatives  of  the  machinists*  union.  The  first  obstacle 
that  he  encountered,  which  for  the  time  being  proved  insur- 
mountable, was  the  fact  that  the  employers  were  unwilling  to 
consider  any  proposition  that  would  involve  the  discharge  of 
the  men  who  had  been  employed  in  the  places  of  those  on  strike 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  men  to  consider  any  proposition 
that  would  require  them  to  work  with  non-union  men;  therefore, 
the  negotiations  failed  without  reopening  or  discussing  the 
original  question  of  the  nine-hour  day.  While  the  number  of 
men  on  strike  was  comparatively  small — their  number  being 
about  40 — the  character  of  their  work  is  such  that  considerable 
inconvenience  was  experienced  by  the  plants  affected.  Later  a 
settlement  was  effected  in  the  Carter-Grume  plant,  August 
1,  through  which,  according  to  our  information,  the  nine-hour 
day  was  granted.  No  settlement  has  been  reported  at  the  other 
plants  further  than  that  they  reported  running  full  handed 
August  1st. 

RENSSELAER    MACHINIS'PS. 

Sometime  previous  to  August  1  the  machinists  employed  by 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company  had  made  a  general 
request  for  a  nine-hour  day  with  the  same  rate  per  day  as  with 
the  present  ten-hour  day;  failing  to  receive  a  satisfactory  settle- 
nient  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  international 
oflScers  of  the  machinists'  union  and  on  August  8th  a  strike  was 
inaugurated  in  the  shops  between  Albany  and  Boston  inclusive; 
the  one  plant  located  in  New  York  State  being  that  at  Rensse- 
laer, where  about  100  men  were  affected.  Immediately  upon 
advice  of  the  existence  of  a  strike,  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundri- 
gan visited  Rensselaer  and,  after  conferring  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  strikers  and  the  local  master  mechanic  of  the 
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Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company,  learned  that  all  negotia- 
tions were  being  conducted  by  the  general  officers  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  and  the  Machinists'  International  Union 
at  Springfield  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  that  the  local 
management  had  no  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  the  premises  to 
effect  a  settlement.  This,  of  course,  took  the  entire  subject 
matter  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  State.  The  strike 
was  settled  August  26th,  at  a  conference  between  committees 
from  the  various  shops  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  and  General  Manager  Van  Etten;  the  conditions  being 
that  all  of  the  men  were  to  return  to  work  and  that  the  nine- 
hour  day  be  granted  without  increasing  wages,  except  that  when 
required  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  per  day  the  excess  time 
will  be  paid  as  overtime  at  overtime  rates — that  is,  time  and  a 
half. 


DISPUTES   settled   BY   ABBITBATION. 
Jfew   York   City  Daily   Newspaper   Compositors  and   Typesetting  Machine 

Operators. 

The  National  Board  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  Col. 
Frederick  Driscoll,  labor  commissioner  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  James  M.  Lynch,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  and  Bishop  Frederick 
Burgess,  of  Long  Island,  the  third  member,  or  umpire,  met  in 
New  York  City  on  June  18th  and  19th  and  heard  arguments 
relative  to  the  demand  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  for  an 
increase  of  |3  per  week  in  the  wages  of  daily  newspaper  com- 
positors and  typesetting  machine  operators. 

At  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  it  was  maintained  by  the 
publishers'  spokesman  that,  in  addition  to  the  matter  of  wages, 
the  board  should  also  pass  upon  the  question  as  to  the  rear- 
rangement of  labor  hours  on  Saturday.  This  was  objected  to 
by  the  union's  representative  on  the  ground  that  the  local  pub- 
lishers' association  had  been  notified  of  the  withdrawal  of  that 
point  from  the  controversy,  and  as  the  latter  had  made  its 
request  regarding  a  readjustment  of  the  working  hours  on 
Saturday  after  it  had  informed  the  union  that  the  question  of 
changing  the  wage  scale  had  been  referred  for  arbitration  to 
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the  labor  commissioner  of  the  association,  the  dispute  concern- 
ing compensation  should  be  the  only  one  considered  by  the 
board,  while  the  subsequent  request  of  the  publishers  should 
be  brought  before  the  union  and  passed  upon  as  provided  by 
the  arbitration  agreement — ^first  by  conciliation,  and  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  thus  effect  a  settlement,  then  arbitration 
should  be  invoked.  The  board  then  ruled  that  the  question  to 
be  decided  related  exclusively  to  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
wages,  but  consented  to  the  introduction  of  all  evidence,  even 
that  concerning  hours,  having  any  bearing  on  the  case. 

The  propositions  submitted  by  the  union  for  adjudication 
were  as  follows: 

First — An  increase  from  f24  to  f27  per  week  for  those  em- 
ployed on  evening  newspapers. 

Second — An  increase  from  f27  to  |30  per  week  for  those  em- 
ployed on  UGboming  newspapers. 

Third — An  increase  from  f30  to  f33  per  week  for  those  em- 
ployed on  a  third  shift. 

Marsden  G.  Scott,  the  union's  representative,  explained  that 
the  third  shift  began  work  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinued until  9  o'clock.  He  said  that  eight  hours,  between  8  a.  m. 
and  6  p.  m.,  constituted  a  day's  labor  on  evening  newspapers, 
and  eight  hours  on  morning  newspapers,  from  6  p.  m.  to  3  a.  m., 
which  gave  an  hour's  leeway  slide  and  provided  three  different 
shifts  during  the  day. 

Among  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  union  for  a  favorable 
decision  on  its  claim  for  a  raise  of  pay  was  the  increased 
product  in  the  various  newspaper  offices  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  machines,  the  scale  for  compositors  being  the  same  as 
it  was  when  these  devices  were  put  into  general  use  early  in 
the  nineties.  The  present  scale  is  practically  what  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  when  hand  compositors,  for  |4.50  in  eight  hours* 
labor,  produced  from  8,000  to  10,000  ems,  while  machine  oper- 
ators, who  to-day  receive  f4.50  for  eight  hours'  work,  produce 
from  30,000  to  35,000  ems  ordinarily,  and  in  many  instances 
40,000,  50,000,  and  even  as  high  as  60,000  ems.  "  We  contend," 
said  the  representative  of  the  printers,  "that  the  compositor 
has  received  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  introduction  of  type- 
setting machines.    Under  the  hand  piece  scale  the  average  cost 
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for  1,000  ems  was  not  less  than  seventy  cents.  That  included 
the  proof-reading,  the  make-np,  and  everything.  The  flat  price' 
was  fifty  cents  per  1,000  to  the  compositor.  Then  the  other 
expenses  in  the  composing  room  brought  the  cost  up  to  seventy 
cents.  Since  the  introduction  of  machines  it  is  an  actual  fact 
that  composition  is  being  done  in  union  newspaper  offices  in 
this  city  for  less  than  thirty-five  cents  per  1,000  ems,  and  can 
be  done  by  offices  which  pay  more  than  our  present  scale."  It 
was  then  cited  that,  according  to  statistics  collected  by  the 
union,  there  were  a  number  of  compositors  who  were  paid  more 
than  the  minimum  scale  on  morning  papers — 442  receiving  |30 
per  week;  10,  |29;  4,  |28.  These  figures  show  that  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  were  working  for  the  rate 
that  the  union  asked  to  have  established  as  the  uniform  scale 
for  the  entire  city.  It  was  further  contended  that  f4.50  a  day 
18  far  from  being  an  exorbitant  price  to  be  paid  for  the  services 
of  a  compositor  on  an  evening  paper,  and  that  |5  per  night  is 
little  enough  for  a  compositor  whose  task  begins  at  6  or  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  ends  at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  he  has  but  one  evening  in  each  week  to  devote  to  social 
intercourse,  and  his  domestic  life  is  far  different  than  that  of 
the  wage  earner  who  is  employed  in  the  daytime.  The  night 
employee  sees  less  of  his  home,  less  of  his  children,  and  lives 
to  a  great  extent  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  hours 
of  those  employed  on  what  is  termed  the  third  shift  were  even 
more  unnatural,  for  they  commenced  work  at  2  a.m.  and  fin- 
ished at  9  a.  m.  "  The  introduction  of  the  tyi)esetting  machine 
has  revolutionized  the  work  of  the  composing  room,"  said  the 
union's  advocate.  "  The  machine  operator  who  produces  36,000 
ems  in  eight  hours  is  doing  the  work  of  four  men  a&  compared 
with  hand  composition,  and  is  giving  to  his  employer  what, 
under  the  hand  scale,  would  have  cost  |18  to  produce.  The 
introduction  of  the  typesetting  machine  has  materially  in- 
creased the  physical  strain  upon  the  compositor.  One  point 
alone  will  illustrate  this  condition,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  required  to  read  three,  four  and  five  times  more  the 
amount  of  copy  per  day  than  he  read  under  the  hand  system, 
and  in  most  instances  by  artificial  light,  the  effect  of  which* 
may  be  seen  in  any  composing  room  by  the  number  of  employ- 
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ees  wearing  eyeglasses.  I  remember  some  years  ago  when  I 
was  setting  type  that  it  was  only  the  old  men  who  wore  eye- 
glasses, whereas  now  every  second  man  in  the  composing  room 
wears  them.  They  have  to  do  it  because  of  the  strain  on  their 
eyes  and  the  extra  use  they  are  being  put  to.  The  pace  is  too 
swift  for  the  average  man  of  fifty.  Old  men  are  a  rarity  in 
newspaper  composing  rooms  to-day.  Prior  to  the  introduction 
of  typesetting  machines  there  were  many  veterans  in  the  trade, 
but  they  have  gradually  disappeared."  He  then  pointed  out 
that  before  composition  was  done  by  machinery,  old  men  were 
permitted  to  remain  at  work  and  were  paid  50  cents  per  1,000 
ems — even  though  they  were  not  able  to  set  more  than  6,000 
ems  in  a  day,  as  an  establishment  did  not  lose  anything  through 
their  employment;  but  when  the  machines  were  introduced  and 
a  time  basis  was  inaugurated  the  aged  men  were  too  old  to 
operate  them,  so  they  drifted  into  the  book  and  job  trade,  but 
eventually  the  new  method  of  production  came  into  vogue  in 
that  line  of  business,  until  the  old  compositors  are  now  limited 
to  very  few  offices  where  piece  composition  is  still  the  rule. 
"  One  of  the  first  things  realized  by  Typographical  Union  No. 
6,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  was  that  some  preparation  must 
be  made  to  take  care  of  those  old  men,  and  what  is  known  as 
the  *  out  of  work  fund '  was  established  by  placing  an  assess- 
ment of  one  cent  on  every  dollar  earned  in  excess  of  ?5  per 
week.  That  assessment  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of 
years.    1  simply  want  to  show  that  from  July  26,  1900,  to  July 

25,  1901,  the  union  paid  f41,050  to  the  men  who  were  out  of 
work  because  of  the  introduction  of  machines,  and  from  July 

26,  1901,  to  July  25,  1902,  it  paid  them  f38,249.  During  the  ten 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  |31,792  was  disbursed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  for  the  two  years  and  ten  months  flll,091  was  the 
total  amount  paid  from  this  fund  alone,  which  was  created  by 
the  machines,  and  which  represents  in  itself  a  reduction  of  one 
per  cent,  not  only  in  the  earnings  of  the  newspaper  composi- 
tors, but  in  the  earnings  of  every  member  of  the  union.  We 
have  what  is  known  as  a  superannuated  list,  on  which  persons 
who  have  been  members  for  25  j^ears  are  placed.  They  are 
exempt  from  dues  and  assessments  and  are  entitled  to  draw 
out-of-work  benefits  amounting  to  about  |160  each  per  year.'' 
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The  attention  of  the  arbitrators  was  also  called  to  wage  in- 
creases in  nearly  100  other  trades  in  New  York  City  in  the  past 
five  years.  "  For  instance,"  quoted  the  representative,  "  brick- 
layers in  1898  were  receiving  |4  per  day,  and  they  are  now 
receiving  f5.20.  Carpenters  were  receiving  |3.50  in  1898  and 
are  now  receiving  |4.50.  Housesmiths  were  receiving  from 
12.50  to  f2.80  and  are  now  receiving  |4.  Marble  cutters  were 
receiving  |4  and  they  are  now  receiving  |5.  The  plasterers 
were  getting  f4,  they  are  now  getting  |5,  and  they  have  an 
a^eement,  which  takes  effect  on  July  1st,  giving  them  |5.50. 
In  these  trades  the  overtime  rate  is  double  price,  where  ours 
is  only  price-and-a-half.  Their  rate  for  night  work  is  double 
price,  where  our  rate  is  only  50  cents  over  the  day  rate.  Who 
will  say  that  a  printer  should  not  receive  as  high  a  rate  of 
wages  as  any  other  skilled  mechanic?  What  trade  requires 
more  intelligence,  more  deftness,  closer  application,  or  more 
energy  than  is  required  of  the  employees  of  a  daily  newspaper 
composing  room  in  this  city?  The  compositor  must  not  only 
be  a  typesetter,  but  he  must  be  competent  to  read  and  correct 
proof,  to  operate  a  typesetting  machine,  to  set  advertisements, 
to  make-up  and  justify  pages, — in  fact,  to  perform  any  one  of 
the  many  things  which  he  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  called 
upon  to  do."  Another  reason  advanced  for  a  higher  wage  scale 
was  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Statistics  on  this  point  were 
extracted  from  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
Washington,  which  showed  the  course  of  wholesale  prices  from 
1890  to  1902,  giving  the  prices  for  all  the  years  and  the  average 
from  1890  to  1899,  as  well  as  the  prices  in  December,  1902,  and 
the  average  for  1902.  Sixty-eight  articles  were  named,  "  which  I 
think,"  remarked  the  union  oflBcial,  "you  will  all  admit  are 
articles  which  enter  very  commonly  into  the  necessities  of 
housekeeping  and  living  expenses.  They  show  an  increase  of 
20.4  per  cent  over  the  average  for  1890  to  1899.  We  leave  it 
to  your  judgment  as  to  what  the  increase  in  the  retail  price 
would  be.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  get  figures  in  New 
York,  because  they  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  city."  In 
addition  to  this  it  was  shown  that  the  cost  of  many  other  arti- 
cles not  enumerated  in  the  list,  such  as  vegetables,  and  all  sorts 
of  garden  truck,  had  increased;  that  rents  in  particular  had  been 
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materially  raised,  and  "that  the  increased  cost  of  living  has 
been  recognized  by  employers  in  other  trades  and  fully  justify 
us  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  increase  which  we  ask  for." 
After  presenting  from  several  local  newspapers  published  state- 
ments demonstrating  an  increase  in  their  advertising  patron- 
age, the  union's  side  of  the  dispute  was  concluded  as  follows: 

••  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  a  wave 
of  general  prosperity  has  swept  over  the  country  in  the  past  few  years. 
Practically  every  newspaper  in  the  land  has  admitted  the  truth  of  this 
contention,  and  in  most  of  them  we  see  from  time  to  time  statements  of 
their  own  prosperity  in  the  way  of  increased  circulation  and  Increased 
advertising  patronage.  And  while  we  all  rejoice  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the  printing  trade  in  particular, 
the  newspaper  printer  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  his  wages,  based 
on  the  scale  of  twelve  years  ago,  have  lost  a  part  of  their  purchasing 
power,  and  because  of  that  fact  he  is  at  the  present  time  working  for 
practically  25  per  cent  less  than  he  was  at  the  time  the  present  scale  of 
prices  was  adopted.  We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  this 
board  the  seriousness  of  the  points  before  this  Arbitration  Court  aside 
from  the  wage  question  involved.  The  greatest  newspapers  in  the  world 
are  interested  financially  in  your  decision  as  well  as  the  largest  organiza- 
tion in  the  printing  trade  in  America.  Typographical  Union  No.  6  is  a 
conservative  labor  organization.  That  statement  is  verified  by  the  course 
pursued  by  it  through  its  officers  since  this  dispute  began  in  February. 
An  adverse  decision  will  mean  to  the  newspaper  printers  of  this  city  that 
they  have  reached — or  rather  did  reach  twelve  years  ago — the  point 
beyond  which  there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of  increasing  their  earnings  or 
even  keeping  abreast  of  the  increased  cost  of  living;  that  there  is  no 
incentive  to  improve  in  their  workmanship,  and  that  those  who  are  ambi- 
tious for  themselves  or  their  children  must  seek  other  fields.  We  par- 
ticularly request  the  members  of  this  board  to  dismiss  from  considera- 
tion any  suggestion  that  may  be  made  for  a  compromise  decision.  To 
split  the  difference,  as  is  sometimes  done,  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
members  of  our  organization.  Those  who  are  now  receiving  the  mini- 
mum scale  have  no  desire  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are 
receiving  the  maximum.  We  want  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  those  receiv- 
ing the  maximum  can  and  often  have  been  reduced,  sometimes  at  the 
whim  of  the  foreman  or  superintendent,  and  they  have  no  guarantee  they 
will  be  getting  $30  to-morrow,  but  can  be  and  have  been  reduced  and 
put  back  for  personal  reasons,  in  some  cases,  and  we  believe  they  should- 
be  protected  by  an  agreed-upon  scale.  They  are  recognized  as  being 
worth  $30  and  they  should  be  protected  in  securing  it.  We  ask  for  a 
favorable  award  on  our  request  for  an  increase  of  fifty  cents  per  day  for 
each  shift,  which  is  practically  11  per  cent  on  the  present  scale,  /ind  in 
reality  not  more  than  6  per  cent,  because  it  only  applies  to  one-half  of 
the  men  affected." 

Mr.  Wardman,  for  the  publishers,  contended  "  not  only  that 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  ought  not  to  have  an  increase  of  |3 
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in  the  scale,  but  that  the  scale  is  already  too  high  and  should  be 
decreased,"  and  he  stated  '^  that  the  present  morning  newspaper 
scale  calls  for  eight  hours,  at  $4.50  a  night.    The  supper  time  is 
taken  out  of  the  eight  hours,  regular  wages  being  paid  for  such 
supper  time,  making  the  rate  in  fact  about  60  cents  an  hour,  or 
14.80  for  every  eight  hours  of  actual  work.    The  proposed  scale 
of  |5  a  day,  or  f30  for  six  days,  is  for  an  actual  working  day  of 
seven  and  one-half  hours,  one-half  hour,  with  pay,  being  taken 
out  for  supper,  making  it  at  the  rate  of  66  9-10  cents  an  hour, 
or  f5.35  for  every  eight  hours  of  actual  work.    In  the  job  print- 
ing business  of  this  city  the  scale  for  the  same  kind  of  service  is 
only  f 21  a  week  for  a  day  of  nine  hours,  or  38  9-10  cents  an  hour. 
In  other  words,  for  the  same  kind  of  work,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception that  the  morning  newspaper  work  is  night  work,  and 
the  job  office  work  is  day  work*,  the  present  morning  newspaper 
scale  is  60  per  cent  higher  than  the  scale  in  the  job  offices  for 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  the  proposed  scale  is  pretty 
nearly  75  per  cent  higher  than  the  job  office  scale  on  the  same 
kind  of  work.    That  single  point  answers  the  contention  of 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  as  to  the  need  of  raising  wages  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  living.    If  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing can  be  met  by  one  printer  who  does  the  same  kind  of  work 
as  another  printer,  but  spends  more  hours  in  doing  it  every  day 
of  his  life,  if  it  can  be  met  by  him  satisfactorily  with  60  per 
cent  less  wages,  it  seems  to  me  it  could  be  met  by  our  printers 
with  60  per  cent  more  wages.     In  other  cities  not  only  are  the 
scales  lower  than  in  New  York,  but  the  newspapers  are  free 
from  other  exactions  which  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  this  city.     *     ♦     ♦    The  particular  grievance  under  which 
the  newspapers  are  fretting,  and  have  fretted  for  a  number  of 
years,  lies  in  this  particular  difference  of  scale,  as  manifested 
in  other  things  than  the  rates  per  hour,  per  day  and  per  week, 
such  as  slides,  overtime  charges  and  things  like  that.     In  New 
York  City,  on   the   morning  new^spapers,   the   minimum   scale 
virtually  for  everybody  who  works  in  the  office  and  the  compos- 
ing room  is  |27  a  week;  so  that,  while  the  difference  between  the 
man  who  operates  the  typesetting  machine  in  New  York  and  the 
man  who  operates  the   typesetting   machine   in   Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis  or  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  is  apparently 
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only  a  few  dollars  or  a  few  cents,  as  the  case   might  be,   the 
actual  difference  between  the  average  wage  paid  to  all  the  men 
employed  in  our  composing  room  and  to  all  the  men  employed  in 
the  other  composing  rooms  is  vastly  larger."     Philadelphia  was 
taken  as  an  illustrative  example.    In  that  city,  it  was  instanced, 
a  newspaper  will  pay  its  printers  |23  weekly,  or  f 4  less  than  in 
New  York,  but  in  Philadelphia  proofreaders  receive  from  |16 
to  f 24  a  week,  while  in  New  York  the  minimum  rate  is  f27.     In 
the  former  city  copyholders  get  from  f6  to  ?16  a  week,  and  in 
the  metropolis  they  receive  just  as  much  as  the  proofreaders. 
It  was  also  asserted  that  a  like  condition  existed  in  other  de- 
partments of  a  paper.    "Now,  it  is  this  inequality,"  declared 
Mr.  Wardman,  "  that  increases  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
New  York  newspaper  vastly  over  any  other  paper  in  the  coun- 
try."   He  continued,  "It  is  obvious  that  these  differences  could 
not  come  from  the  mere  difference  in  the  wage  scale  of  the 
compositor  himself,  and  that  is  where  our  large  grievance  exists. 
It  is  that  the  average  of  all  of  the  men  in  the  composing  room  is 
brought  up  to  a  much  higher  point  than  the  average  of  all  of  the 
men  in  any  other  composing  room  by  the  excessive  wages  which 
are  paid  to  the  men  who  do  not  do  the  work  which  ought  to 
entitle  them  to  f27  or  J28  or  f29  or  $30,  which  in  New  York  we 
do  pay,  and  pay  voluntarily,  wherever  it  is  above  f27,  t<^  the 
man  who  actually  in  our  judgment  earns  more  than  $27  a  week, 
because  he  does  more  than  $27  worth  of  work  for  the  newspaper. 
But  we  are  compelled  to  pay  $27  not  only  to  the  man  we  think 
earns  it,  but  we  are  compelled  to  pay  $27  to  the  man  who  we 
think  does  not  earn  half  of  it,  and  who  does  not  get  more  than 
half  of  it  in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States  but  New  York 
City,  in  a  great  many  cases."      The  publishers'  representative 
also  declared  that  the  New  York  papers  found  it  diflBcult  to  get 
advertisers;  "because,"  said  he,  "our  cost  of   production    per 
page  is  so  much  higher  than  the  cost  of  production  of  any  other 
newspaper  that  we  cannot  afford  to  print  the  advertising  for 
less  than  a  certain  rate.    But  that  certain  rate,  which  is  fixed 
by  the  cost  of  production,  plus  what  we  think  we  ought  to  get 
out  of  it,  is  competing  with  Philadelphia,  which  is  only  ninety 
miles  away  from  New  York,  and  because  Philadelphia's  cost  of 
production  on  equal  papers     *     *     *     is  less,  they  can  make  a 
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lower  rate,  and  they  can  get  advertising  which  we  cannot  get 
when  we  are  competing  with  Philadelphia  in  the  same  field.  We 
fight  for  New  Jersey  with  Philadelphia — I  am  speaking  of  cir- 
culation. We  circulate  in  New  Jersey  more  largely  than  the 
Philadelphia  papers  do.  The  Philadelphia  papers  circulate  in 
Western  New  York  as  largely  as  we  do.  In  Delaware  the  Phila- 
delphia papers  circulate  as  largely  as  we  do.  We  go  into  the 
Philadelphia  paper  territory  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  We 
circulate  in  some  instances  more  largely  than  they  do  in  their 
own  territory.  But  Philadelphia,  because  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  so  much  lower  than  our  cost  of  production,  can  make  the 
advertiser  a  cut  rate;  that  takes  the  business  away  from  us. 
And  the  results  of  this  discrimination  against  the  New  York 
newspapers,  not  only  by  newspapers  of  other  cities,  but  by  news- 
papers in  our  own  city,  which  do  not  have  to  pay  these  higher 
rates,  and  by  bill-board  advertising,  which  has  sprung  up  on 
account  of  these  large  labor  charges,  from  which  they  are  en- 
tirely free;  by  street-car  advertising,  *  ♦  *  and  in  the  Wash- 
ington papers,  and  in  every  other  paper  in  the  United  States — 
the  result  is  that  they  do  not  come  into  the  New  York  news- 
papers because  they  say  our  rates  of  advertising  are  too  high. 
Our  rates  for  advertising  are  based  on  the  cost  of  production 
and  on  nothing  else,  and  we  maintain  that  for  a  labor  organiza- 
tion to  impose  such  irregularities  upon  the  New  York  news- 
papers puts  us  at  a  disadvantage."  Speaking  with  reference  to 
the  hours  of  labor  on  Saturday  the  publishers'  spokesman 
averred  that  the  overtime  clause  on  that  day  was  an  oppressive 
burden  to  the  New  York  newspapers.  He  said  that  in  every 
other  city  provision  is  made  by  the  labor  union  to  assist  in  get- 
ting out  the  newspapers  on  Saturday  at  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  to  the  paper  and  with  the  greatest  expedition;  that 
*'  in  New  York  City  the  scale  says  we  must  put  the  men  to  work 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  they  shall  work  from  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening  until  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  constituting 
a  days'  work.  A  great  many  of  the  newspapers — three  of  them, 
at  least,  are  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  New  York  situa- 
tion to  put  their  men  to  work  as  early  as  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Some  of  them  put  their  men  to  work  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon;  some  of  them  at  3  o'clock;  some  of  them  at  4  o'clock, 
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and  some  of  them  at  5  o'clock."  He  then  declared  that  if  the 
men  began  work  before  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  they  received  overtime 
pay,  and  that  "  the  man  who  goes  to  work  on  the  overtime  sys- 
tem five  hours  before  6  o'clock  has  earned  a  night's  pay  by  6 
o'clock.  His  regular  pay  is  coming  to  him  from  6  o'clock  to  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  is  not  needed  from  6  o'clock  to  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Every  paper  in  New  York  is  virtually 
set  by  12  o'clock  at  night.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  scale  says  that  he  is 
needed  from  6  o'clock  at  night  until  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  that  he  must  be  paid  from  12  o'clock  to  2  o!clock;  that  he 
cannot  be  paid  the  regular  scale  from  4  o'clock  to  12  o'clock,  or 
from  5  o'clock  to  1  o'clock,  or  from  3  o'clock  to  11  o'clock,  when 
he  is  most  needed.  •  In  other  cities  that  is  granted,  and  there  is 
no  other  city  which  is  so  much  in  need  of  the  slide  as  New  York 
City  is.  *  *  *  To  compete  in  Philadelphia's  territory,  to 
compete  south  of  Philadelphia,  to  compete  west  of  Philadelphia, 
where  we  all  go,  we  have  to  send  our  Western  edition  from  here 
south,  as  we  call  it,  to  press  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is 
obviously  absolutely  necessary  that  in  order  to  do  that  we 
should  be  able  to  put  men  at  work  on  the  slide,  a  certain  force, 
a  certain  shift,  early  in  the  day.  Now,  the  other  newspapers 
which  are  not  nearly  so  much  in  need  of  that  system  as  we  are, 
are  permitted  to  do  that.  *  *  *.  If  we  were  permitted  to 
avoid  the  overtime  business  on  Saturdays,  in  other  words,  to 
put  the  men  to  work  in  crowds;  if  we  were  permitted  to  put  one 
crowd  of  men  at  work  at  1  o'clock  and  let  them  off  at  9  o'clock; 
if  we  were  permitted  to  put  another  crowd  at  work  at  2  o'clock 
and  knock  them  off  at  10  o'clock;  another  at  3  o'clock  and  knock 
them  off  at  11  o'clock,  that  would  give  more  work  regularly  to 
the  men,  and  it  would  relieve  the  newspapers  of  a  hardship." 
Rpgarding  the  union's  position  that  the  compositor  had  not  re- 
ceived any  benefits  from  the  introduction  of  the  linotype 
machine  it  was  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  that 
under  the  hand  system  "  he  did  get  f4.50  for  eight  hours  setting, 
but  there  was  other  work  that  he  had  to  do  for  which  he  did  not 
get  anything.  He  had  to  distribute  his  type  for  one  thing.  It 
is  about  the  meanest  work  that  ever  was  invented  to  try  the 
soul  of  a  man,  and  I  should  think  if  they  had  done  no  more  than 
get  rid  of  that  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing;  but  I  do  not 
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think  that  a  first-class  campositor  could  do  eight  hours  of  set- 
ting without  nine  hours  or  nine  hours  and  a  half  of  labor  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances:  I  never  was  a  compositor, 
but  I  have  heard  a  good  many  of  them  say  that,"  The  em- 
ployers' representative  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  machine  has 
proved  a  benefit  to  the  compositor,  because  he  has  shorter  hours 
and  higher  wages,  the  work  is  lighter  and  it  is  cleaner;  the  com- 
positor "  walks  into  his  work  dressed  as  1  am  dressed  and  he 
walks  out  dressed  as  I  am  dressed,  and  he  did  not  do  it  when  he 
was  setting  type  by  hand.  It  was  dirty  work,  and  it  is  clean 
^ork  now — it  is  pleasant  work.  As  to  the  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  eyes,  I  suppose  it  exists  with  anybody  who  does  night 
work.  *  *  *  As  far  as  the  reading  of  copy  is  concerned, 
copy  has  always  been  copy,  just  the  same.  I  think  if  anything 
the  lights  are  better  to-day.  We  are  able  to  give  better  lights 
than  ever  were  given  them  before  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
newspaper,  and  we  centainly  try  to  do  it.  *  *  *  As  to  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  gets  a  much  larger  product  of  matter 
set  for  |4.50  than  it  did  formerly,  that  is  true,  but  that  is  not 
the  point.  The  newspaper  pays  larger  composition  bills  than  it 
ever  did  before.  •  *  *  When  composition  costs  three  times 
as  much  as  now  the  newspapers  printed  two,  four  and  six 
pages,  *  *  *  and  they  charged  two,  three,  four  and  five 
cents  a  copy.  The  change  of  the  cost  of  production  involved  the 
newspaper  in  as  much  expense  as  it  saved  for  them.  *  ♦  * 
The  papers  jumped  at  once  from  four  pages  and  six  pages,  and 
in  rare  exceptions  eight'pages — to  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen, 
eighteen,  forty-two  page  daily  issues.  We  set  just  as  much 
more  type  in  order  to  make  up  the  difference,  and  in  addition 
we  had  to  consume  more  paper  to  put  the  type  on;  and  we  had 
to  pay  much  larger  bills  for  press  hire  and  for  stereotyping  and 
for  all  the  mechanical  departments,  in  order  to  take  care  of  this 
increased  product.  There  are  other  considerations,  of  course, 
which  go  into  that,  like  the  cost  of  the  plant."  Regarding  the 
point  made  by  Mr.  Scott  about  the  prosperity  of  newspapers, 
Mr.  Wardman  affirmed  that  "  with  one  rare  exception  there  is 
not  in  New  York  City  a  newspaper  which  has  received  more 
than  a  modicum  of  the  prosperity  of  the  last  four  or  five 
years.     *     *     *    It  is  different  from  any  other  business  in  the 
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world.  Mr.  Scott  has  told  you  about  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing. There  is  nobody  who  knows  what  increased  cost  of  living 
is  more  than  a  newspaper  knows  it,  because  there  is  nobody's 
cost  of  living  which  has  increased  as  the  newspaper's  cost  of 
living  has  increased.  Paper  has  gone  up,  ink  has  gone  up,  and 
ink  amounts  to  thousands  of  dollars  a  year;  labor  has  gone  up, 
fuel  has  gone  up,  light  has  gone  up,  rents  have  gone  up;  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  up  the  cost  of  living  of  a  newspaper  has 
gone  up,  but  the  prices  of  the  newspapers  have  not  gone  up,  and 
the  price  of  advertising  has  not  gone  up.  *  *  *  The  one-cent 
newspaper  is  still  selling  for  one  cent,  the  two-cent  newspaper 
is  still  selling  for  two  cents.  You  cannot  sell  it  for  2  1-10  cents 
or  2 1-20  cents.  ♦  ♦  ♦  While  the  newspaper's  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  the  price  per  copy  of  a  great  many  newspapers  in 
New  York  Oi'ty  has  been  reduced  from  three  cents  to  two  cents 
or  one  cent,  and  from  two  cents  to  one  cent,  and  wherever  there 
has  been  any  changes  in  the  cost  of  advertising  it  has  been  down 
and  not  up.''  In  conclusion  the  speaker  said:  "I  want  to 
specially  repudiate  that  part  of  Mr.  Scott's  address  where  he 
attributed  the  affliction  of  the  old  man  to  the  introduction  of  the 
machine.  The  old  man  in  the  newspaper  business  is  the  victim 
of  organization;  the  scale  has  been  put  so  high  that  he  is  de- 
barred from  taking  any  portion  of  it.  *  *  *  We  do  not  put 
them  out  in  the  street  when  we  can  help  it.  I  have  men  working 
for  me  to-day  that  I  would  not  put  out  in  the  street  unless  a 
scale  was  imposed  upon  me  like  f30  for  everybody.  1  would 
have  to  put  some  of  them  out  then.  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  could  not  pay 
an  individual  who  was  not  worth  it  ?30  a  week.  I  would  have 
to  let  him  go." 

Replying  to  Mr.  Wardman,  Mr.  Scott  named  several  Western 
cities,  among  them  fean  Francisco,  where  the  scales  of  prices 
are  higher  than  in  New  York,  and  he  protested  that  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  publishers'  association  were  not  germane 
to  the  question  before  the  Board;  that  none  of  the  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  cities  mentioned  by  the  opposing  side  compete  in 
any  marked  degree  with  the  New  York  papers  for  circulation, 
and  few  of  them  for  advertising.  New  York  newspapers,  said 
he,  are  on  sale  in  every  leading  hotel  and  newstand  in  every  city 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  not  any  limit  to  their  territory  in 
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this  respect.  Some  New  York  papers  that  used  to  sell  at  a  flat 
rate  have  established  a  higher  price  for  outside  cities,  and  there- 
fore receive  more  than  they  used  to  in  those  places.  Concern- 
ing the  wages  of  proofreaders,  it  was  declared  that  the  union 
had  adopted  the  rule  that  copyholders  should  be  journeymen 
printers  and  receive  the  scale  of  the  latter  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  employers  had  insisted  that  the  proofreader  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  blunders  of  the  copyholder,  who  in 
numerous  instances  were  irresponsible  and  incompetent.  The 
publishers  had  readily  acquiesced  in  that  requirement,  and  now 
instead  of  one  proofreader  and  a  copyholder  working  together 
two  journeymen  are  thus  engaged,  alternating  in  reading  proof 
and  holding  copy,  with  better  results  than  formerly.  "As  for 
the  Saturday  proposition  for  making  men  come  down  at  1 
o'clock,"  said  Mr.  Scott;  "  in  a  good  many  cases  it  takes  a  man 
who  is  engaged  on  a  daily  newspaper  in  this  city  at  least  an  hour 
to  reach  his  home  from  the  office.  Now,  imagine  a  man  being 
kept  in  the  office  until  4  or  5  o'clock  Saturday  morning  and  then 
being  obliged  to  report  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  again.  He 
leaves  the  office  at  4  or  5  o'clock  Saturday  morning.  He  goes 
home  and  gets  there  at  6  o'clock,  has  two  or  three  hours  sleep, 
and  has  to  get  a  train  and  get  back  to  the  office.  Is  that  just? 
To  penalize  the  office  for  bringing  him  down  we  make  them  pay 
the  overtime  before  6  o'clock  because  the  man  when  he  works 
that  overtime  can  afford  to  take  a  day  off  and  get  even  with  his 
sleep."  He  also  stated  that  on  March  18th  a  proposition  was 
submitted  by  the  union  to  the  employers  making  a  concession  of 
two  hours  on  Saturday  for  the  men  employed  on  morning  papers 
and  of  one  hour  on  evening  papers.  This  was  not  recognized  by 
the  publishers,  and  it  was  then  withdrawn  by  the  union.  It  was 
also  shown  by  the  union's  representative  that  machine  opera- 
tors in  book  and  job  offices  received  |21.50  per  week 
instead  of  |21,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wardman,  who  accepted  the 
correction,  but  allowed  that  such  fact  only  slightly  reduced  the 
percentage  he  had  given.  The  latter,  in  answer  to  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Scott  in  rebuttal,  said  that  New  York  City  papers 
were  not  in  competition  with  those  in  San  Francisco,  but  must 
compete  with  daily  publications  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago, BufiTalo  and  New  England.  They  do  not  have  pennies  in 
San  Francisco,  he  declared,  five  cents  being  the  lowest  denomi- 
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nation  of  coin  current  there,  and  that  amount  is  charged  for  a 
newspaper.  He  claimed  that  owing  to  the  inequalities  imposed 
upon  the  New  York  publishers  that  are  not  in  force  elsewhere 
the  cost  of  production  is  from  20  to  50  per  cent  higher  th:  n  in 
those  cities  with  which  New  York  competes.  He  conceded  that 
wages  have  gone  up  in  many  other  trades,  but  said  they  are  not 
anywhere  near  as  high  as  they  are  in  the  newspaper  business. 
As  to  a  rearrangement  of  labor  hours  on  Saturday,  the  pub- 
lisher wanted  a  shift  that  would  be  of  use  to  them.  They  should 
be  enabled  to  put  men  at  work  on  Saturday  when  they  are 
needed. 

In  response  to  the  query  of  the  Chairman,  "  do  you  want  this 
Board  to  decide  upon  this  question  without  placing  before  us 
any  absolute  facts  with  regard  to  the  receipts  of  the  newspapers 
or  of  their  income?''  the  employers'  side  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  preferring  to  let  the  case  stand  on  its  merits. 

On  June  24th  the  arbitrators  convened  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute,  and  after  a  thorough  discussion  the  following 
action  was  taken: 

"  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lynch  that  the  request  of  the  Typographical 
Union  be  granted. 

"  It  was  moved  by  Col.  Driscoll  that  the  request  for  decrease  be  not 
granted. 

"  The  Chairman  then  decided  that  there  be  no  increase,  and  the  deci- 
sion was  placed  in  the  following  form: 

"  The  National  Board  of  Arbitration  decides  that  no  change  shall  be 
made  in  the  present  scale.    The  Board  also  directs  that  no  decrease  shall 
be  made  in  the  wages  now  paid  employees  in  composing  rooms  affected 
by  this  decision,  where  such  employees  are  paid  in  excess  of  the  scale. 
"  Signed  this  24th  day  of  June.  1903. 

"  FREDEUIOK  BURGESS,  Chairman. 
^"  JAMES  M.  DYNCH. 
*"  FREDERICK  DRISCOLL." 

Subsequently  President  P.  H.  McCormick,  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  addressed  to  Bishop  Burgess,  the  chairman  of  the 
Arbitration  Board,  a  communication  requesting  him  to  state 
the  reasons  for  his  decision,  and  on  July  1st  the  bishop  re- 
sponded as  follows: 

"  When,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  representatives  both  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  6  and  of  the  Publishers'  Association,  I  finally  ccm- 
sented  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Board  of  Arbitration,  I  under- 
stood my  duties  to  be  only  those  of  a  judge.  I  attended  the  hearing  for 
two  days  and  then  gave  the  matter  my  careful  conslderatlon^endeavoring 
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to  look  at  it  with  entire  impartiality.  I  read  and  reread  the  able  argu- 
ments made  by  both  sides  In  the  controversy,  and  finally  formed  my 
decision  deliberately  after  three  hours*  consideration  of  the  case  in  the 
private  meeting  of  the  court. 

"  It  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  ask  me  now  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment of  the  case,  or  to  show  you  the  course  of  reasoning  which  deter- 
mined my  decision.  At  the  same  time,  lest  I  should  seem  to  be  discour- 
teous to  the  union  which  did  me  the  honor  of  entrusting  its  interest  to 
my  Judgment,  I  will  mention  a  few  reasons  which  influenced  me,  dis- 
tinctly stating,  however,  that  they  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  and 
they  may  not  even  have  been  the  most  determinative. 

"  First — ^Tbe  fact  was  granted  that  in  no  other  city  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  the  rate  of  payment  for  similar  work  higher  than  In  New  York. 

"  Second.-^l*he  fact  was  granted  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  union 
men  working  in  this  branch  of  labor  are  paid  well  above  the  minimum 
scale  ^t  the  present  time.  This  higher  rate  is  presumably  paid  for  more 
skilful  and  intelligent  men.  To  raise  the  less  skilled  man  up  to  this  level 
WQuld  be  an  injustice  to  the  more  talented  workman,  unless  his  rate  was 
also  increased. 

•'  Third. — It  seems  almost  inevitable  that  this  higher  rate  of  pay 
demanded  would  work  hardship  to  the  older  and  less  skilful  men;  they 
must  largely  be  thrown  aside  and  no  encouragement  would  be  given  to 
the  employer  to  show  generosity  toward  old  and  faithful  employees. 

"  Fourth. — The  publishers  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  the  present 
arrangement  of  Saturday  hours  forms  a  legitimate  consideration  when 
the  question  of  increasing  the  wages  is  to  be  debated.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
matter  of  regret  that  this  subject,  and  indeed  the  whole  question  of  time 
schedule  and  other  grievances  could  not  have  been  discussed  in  committee 
between  the  two  parties,  so  that  a  question  capable  of  compromise  could 
have  been  brought  before  the  court  of  arbitration.  It  did  not  seem  fair  to 
the  side  of  the  publishers,  nor  did  it  seem  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
union  to  decide  the  question  of  wages  apart  from  the  other  questions. 

**  Fifth. — The  claim  that  the  scale  should  be  increased,  because  of  the 
larger  products  made  possible  by  the  machine,  seemed  plausible,  but  the 
answer  of  the  publishers  was  convincing,  namely,  that  the  public  reaps 
the  benefit  of  the  machine^  This  is  almost  always  the  result  of  inven- 
tions, except  where  the  machinery  increases  the  danger  of  the  men.  After 
the  inventor  and  the  promoter  have  been  satisfied  the  public,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  claims  the  reward.  The  bank  clerk,  for  instance,  does 
not  receive  any  higher  salary  because  the  adding  machine  has  been  intro- 
duced into  almost  every  bank;  it  lessens  the  chances  of  mistake  and  prol>- 
ably  decreases  the  numrber  of  clerks,  but  I  doubt  if  it  increases  the  pay. 
Many  similar  illustrations  could  I  think  be  made  by  a  survey  of  the  tele- 
graph, the  railroad  or  the  telephone  industries. 

"  Sixth. — The  argument  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  was  certainly 
cogent,  and  yet  it  did  not  convince  me  that  in  view  of  other  considerations 
the  admittedly  high  rate  of  pay  should  be  further  increased.  If  living  had 
become  cheaper  instead  of  more  expensive  during  the  past  four  years,  I 
should  not  necessarily,  on  that  ground  alone,  have  been  in  favor  of 
lowering  the  scale. 
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"These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  influencing  me  in  my  decision. 
They  may  not  be  the  most  convincing.  Without  more  time  and  labor 
than  I  feel  called  upon  to  give  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  frame  an 
exhaustive  summary  or  to  show  to  you  the  reasoning  which  brought  me 
to  my  determination,  after  many  hours  spent  in  carefully  balancing  the 
strong  and  clearly  put  arguments  presented  by  the  representatives  of  the 
two  sides. 

"  I^et  me  add  that  I  very  gladly  sacrificed  my  time  and  undertook  a 
necessarily  unpopular  task  because  I  believe  that  the  cause  of  arbitration- 
which  your  union  has  adopted  ha3  in  it  the  true  solution  of  labor  problems 
and  that  it  therefore  deserves  the  sympathy  of  the  public  and  of  public 
men." 

New  York  Harbor  Enprineen. 

Some  190  members  of  the  Consolidated  New  York  Marine 
Engineers'  Benevolent  Association  No.  33,  employed  on  the 
boats  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company,  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad 
Company,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  Central  Rail- 
road Company  of  New  Jersey  in  April  demanded  an  increase 
in  their  monthly  wages,  to  take  effect  on  May  1st.  They  were 
receiving  from  |95  to  |110  and  they  asked  for  a  flat  rate  of 
|125.  Their  hours  of  labor,  as  reported  by  the  union,  were  as 
high  as  seventeen  daily,  and  they  wanted  a  twelve-hour  work- 
ing day,  or  seventy-two  hours  in  a  week  of  seven  days,  requir- 
ing additional  pay  for  all  overtime  work.  Payment  by  the 
companies  of  necessary  traveling  expenses  to  men  required  to 
leave  or  join  their  boats  at  other  than  regular  shifting  points 
was  also  requested  by  these  harbor  engineers,  who  likewise 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  regulation  in  regard  to  meals. 
The  questions  in  dispute  w^ere  referred  to  arbitration  on  April 
30th,  Thomas  C.  O'Sullivan  being  chosen  by  the  engineers  and 
W.  L  Babcoek  by  the  railroad  corporations.  These  arbitrators 
were  unable  to  agree  upon  terms  of  settlement,  and  on  June 
11th  they  selected  Andrew  Fletcher,  Jr.,  as  umpire.  The  de- 
cision of  the  board  was  rendered  on  June  20th,  the  main 
award  consisting  of  a  compromise  as  to  wages,  which  were  fixed 
at  from  J105  to  $120  x>er  month.  The  story  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  board  and  its  findings  and  awards  are  so  clearly  and 
succinctly  presented  in  the  following  paper  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  make  further  reference  or  comment  in  this  in- 
troductory allusion  to  the  subject  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
several  points  at  issue: 
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"Findings  and  Award  of  the  Board  vf  Arbitrators  Appointed  Pursuant  to 
Agreement  of  April  30,  1908,  between  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company,  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  Erie  Railroad  Company,  Lehigh  Valley  RaiU , 
road  Company,  and  Central  Railroad  Compa/ny  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Marine  Engineers  Employed  in  the  Tug  and  Lighterage  Service  of  Said 
Roads: 
"  Concerning  the  said  arbitration,  we,  W.  I.  Babcdck  and  Thomas  C. 
O'Bnllivan,  to  whom  the  question^  to  be  decided'  between  the  parties 
hereto  were  submitted,  in  conjunction  with  Andrew  Fletcher,  Jr.,  selected 
as  umpire  by  the  arbitrators,  make  the  following  report: 

"  That  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  May,  1903,  at  the  office 
of  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey,  at  Liberty  and  West 
streets.  New  York  city,  W.  I.  Babcock  and  Thomas  C.  O'Sullivan  being 
present  as  arbitrators,  and  Charles  M.  Hough,  Esq.,  appearing  for  the 
railroads,  and  Otto  T.  Hess,  Esq..  appearing  for  the  marine  engineers, 
testimony  concerning  the  subjects  submitted  was  taken.  Documentary 
and  oral  testimony  was  submitted  both  by  the  railroads  and  several  engi- 
neers in  the  employment  of  the  respective  roads.  There  was  also  testi- 
mony presented  by  various  roads  tnrough  the  superintendent  of  their 
tug  and  lighterage. service.  The  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  examined 
and  cross-examined  concerning  the  details  of  service,  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment and  the  compensation  for  such  employment. 

"The  history  of  each  particular  service  was  investigated  in  order  to 
determine  what  particular  remedies  could  be  applied  to  any  grievance 
complained  of  concerning  the  matters  submitted  to  the  arbitrators. 
Both  the  representatives  of  the  railroads  and  the  witnesses  for  the  engi- 
neers were  called  upon  to  suggest  any  method  deemed  by  them  proper 
to  apply  to  existing  conditions  for  the  betterment  of  the  employees.  No 
methods  were  suggested  and  no  remedies  brought  forward  by  the  wit- 
nesses, but  the  arbitrators  were  left  to  determine  from  the  testimony 
taken  the  proper  remedies  to  be  applied,  without  suggestions  of  any  kind 
or  character  by  ,the  representatives  of  the  roads  or  the  engineers  In  their 
employment. 

"  Having  taken  359  pages  of  typewritten  testimony,  together  with  a 
great  quantity  of  documentary  evidence,  the  arbitrators  proceeded  to  a 
consideration  of  the  testimony,  which  consideration  by  them  continued 
over  a  period  of  time  extending  from  the  15th  of  May  up  to  and  including 
the  11th  of  June,  1903,  on  which  latter  date  the  arbitrators  called  in  as 
umpire  Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher,  Jr.,  who,  with  the  arbitrators,  reviewed 
the  testimony  and  every  feature  of  the  matters  submitted  for  arbitration. 
Every  i)oint  at  issue  between  the  parties  hereto  was  carefully  consid- 
ered by  the  said  umpire  and  the  arbitrators,  the  conditions  of  service, 
compensation  therefor  and  every  character  of  grievance  referred  to,  or 
complained  of,  in  the  testimony  taken  by  the  arbitrators. 

'*  With  a  desire  to  do  complete  and  exact  justice  between  the  roads 
and  their  employees,  the  arbitrators  and  the  umpire,  while  acknowledging 
the  peculiar  difficulties  attending  the  character  of  marine  service  here 
considered,  believe  that,  as  the  boats  are  in  continuous  service,  night  and 
day,  and  it  is  inadvisable  to  have  more  than  two  regular  engineers  to 
each  boat,  each  of  whom  is  therefore  on  duty  at  least  twelve  hours  each 
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day,  there  should  be  some  Improyement  In  regard  to  days  off.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  the  arbitrators  and  the  umpire  to  make  such  equitable 
provision  regarding  that  point  as  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  men  with- 
out entailing  injury  to  the  service. 

"  Finding  it  impossible  from  this  last  view  of  the  question  to  grant 
the  demands  made  by  the  engineers  with  regard  to  diminished  hours  of 
service,  the  arbitrators  and  the  umpire  have  decided  in  favor  of  an  in- 
crease of  compensation  to  the  engineers  in  practically  every  department 
of  the  service,  and  have  also  deemed  it  proper,  and  have  decided  accord- 
ingly, to  allow  the  engineers  in  the  service  here  considered  two  days  off 
In  each  month,  together  with  a  vacation  of  seven  days  each  year  with 
full  pay  to  the  engineers  for  said  days  off  and  vacation. 

"  The  arbitrators  and  the  umpire  also  decide  that,  when  a  man  shall 
be  required  to  leave  or  Join  his  boat  at  other  than  the  regular  shifting 
point,  proper  transportation  shall  be  allowed. 

"  The  question  of  meals  has  not  been  considered  by  the  arbitrators  and 
the  umpire;  the  schedule  of  wages  hereinafter  set  forth  is  upon  a  flat 
basis,  leaving  the  question  of  meals  to  the  settlement  of  the  parties  hereto. 

"  Upon  all  the  matters  considered  by  the  arbitrators  and  the  umpire, 
they  deem  the  following  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
questions  submitted  and  have  awarded  as  follows: 

"  WAGBS. 

"1.  Engineers  of  boats  having  compound  or  nMiltlple  expansion  engines  with  low 
pressure  cylinder  S6  Inches  or  over  in  diameter— day,  |120  per  month;  night,  |116  per 
month. 

"2.  Compound  or  multiple  expansion  engines  with  low  pressure  cylinder  under  3S 
Inches  in  diameter — day,  $115  per  month;  night,  |110  per  month. 

"3.  Single  cylinder  engines— day,  $110  per  month;  night,  $105  per  month. 

"These  rates  to  be  flat. 

"The  question  of  meals  and  payment  for  same  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
each  company  and  its  own  men. 

"No  reduction  to  be  made  tn  these  rates  when  a  boat  is  laid  up  for  repairs  or  other- 
wise, if  the  engineer  Is  retained  on  board. 

"TRANSPORTATION. 

"The  companies  are  to  allow  the  cost  of  necessary  transportation  from  the  regular 
reporting  point  to  the  boat  and  from  the  boat  to  the  regular  reporting  point  when  the 
shift  of  crews  is  made  elsewhere  than  at  the  regular  reporting  point.  The  companies 
shall  also  allow  the  excess  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  a  boat  undergoing  repairs 
over  the  usual  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  regular  reporting  point. 

"DATS   OFF. 

"Two  days  off  in  each  month  and  one  week's  vacation  in  each  year  shall  be  allowed 
each  man  without  reduction  in  pay.  In  case  a  man  shall  be  required  to  perform  duty 
on  any  such  days,  then  he  shall  be  allowed  double  pay  for  each  day. 

"This  award  shall  go  into  effect  as  of  May  1,  1903.    The  days  off  to 
which  the  men  are  entitled  proportionately  up  to  the  present  date  shall 
be  allowed  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  such  times  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  each  company  and  its  own  employees. 
"  New  York,  June  20,  1903. 

"Andrew  Fletcher,  Jr.,  Umpire. 
"W.  I.  Babcock,  Arbitrator. 
"Thomas  C.  O' Sullivan,  Arbitrator.*' 
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The  marine  engineers'  association  informs  the  Department 
that  at  the  time  the  men  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies made  their  demands  1,300  engineers  on  other  river  and 
harbor  craft  also  asked  for  an  advance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent  in  wages,  raising  the  average  to  |95  per  month,  with 
board.  This  was  conceded  to  all  but  150,  who  stopped  work 
on  May  1st.  On  September  18th  all  but  35  of  these  latter  had 
obtained  positions  in  their  trade  in  the  metropolitan  harbor. 
The  35  are  still  idle. 

While  the  controversy  was  at  its  height  the  licenses  of  eight 
marine  engineerjs  who  had  left  their  employment  were  revoked 
by  local  inspectors  of  steam  vessels,  under  a  United  States 
statute  which  provides  that  "if  any  licensed  officer  shall,  to 
the  hindrance  of  commerce,  wrongfully  or  unreasonably  refuse 
to  serve  in  his  official  capacity  on  any  steamer,  as  authorized 
by  his  certificate  or  license,  or  shall  fail  to  deliver  to  the  appli- 
cant for  such  service  at  the  time  of  such  refusal,  if  the  same 
shall  be  demanded,  a  statement  in  writing  assigning  good  and 
sufficient .  reasons  therefor  *  *  *  his  license  sbalUh^  .Re- 
voked upon  the  same  proceedings  as  are  provided  in  other  cases 
of  revocation  of  such  licenses."  The  Chief  Supervising  In- 
spector, to  whom  the  matter  was  appealed,  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  the  local  inspectors  in  four  cases  and  returned  the 
licenses,  while  in  the  other  four  cases  the  action  of  the  New 
York  inspectors  was  sustained,  but  afterward,  it  was  reported, 
the  four  engineers  whose  licenses  were  taken  away  were  re- 
examined and  new  licenses  granted  to  them. 

New  York,  Kanhattan,  Plasterers'  Laborers, 
In  the  plan  of  arbitration  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  trade  unions,*  among  them  the  Plain 

*ThlB  l8  reprinted  below  under  the  heading  of  "Agreements."  The  following  rules 
of  procedure  were  adopted  by  the  General  Arbitration  Board  on  August  10: 

Complaints  shall  be  first  addressed  in  writing  to  the  General  Secretary  and  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Union  or  Employers'  Association,  with  seal  attached. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  a  complaint,  the  General  Secretary  shall  immediately  address  a 
copy  of  the  complaint  to  the  persons  complained  of  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
or  Union,  parties  to  the  complaint. 

If  the  parties  to  a  complaint  select  their  arbitrators  from  the  General  Arbitration 
Board  (see  section  10)  the  General  Secretary  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Special  Board, 
BO  selected,  within  twenty-four  hours.     Should  the  parties  to  a  complaint  decline  or 
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and  Ornamental  Operative  Plasterers'  Society,  is  a  provision 
that  in  the  event  of  any  diflftculty  arising  in  unskilled  trades 
they  may,  through  the  mechanics  in  that  particular  trade,  have 
representation  in  the  General  Arbitration  Board.  The  organ- 
ized journeymen  plasterers,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
Plasterers'  Laborers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union,  were 
involved  in  the  dispute  in  the  building  industry  (mention  of 
which  appears  in  the  June  Bulletin),  and  during  the  pendency 
of  the  controversy  the  employing  plasterers'  association  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  a  small  rival  organization  of 
laborers,  arranging  to  pay  |3  per  day  for  this  class  of  employ- 
ment. At  that  time  |3.25  was  the  prevailing  daily  rate  of 
wages,  and  that  schedule  had  been  in  force  for  morie  than  a 
year  in  the  larger  union  of  laborers.  When  the  representatives 
of  the  plasterers'  society  signed  the  compact  with  the  Board 
of  Governors  they  insisted  upon  the  recognition  of  the  old  union 
of  laborers  and  the  payment  of  the  wage  scale  provided  by  the 
latter.  The  points  in  dispute  were  therefore  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  board,  which  held  that  "  as  the  largest  recognized 
body  of  plasterers'  laborers  received  f3.25  per  day  for  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1903,  that  that  rate  shall  be  recognized  as  the 
standard  rate  of  wages,"  and  declaring  that  article  16  of  the 
arbitration  plan,  "that  the  wages  now  paid  in  the  unskilled 
trades  shall  not  be  reduced  nor  the  hours  increased  for  one  year 

fall  to  select  their  arbitrators  from  the  General  Arbitration  Board  within  twenty-four 
bours,  the  General  Secretary  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
General  Arbitration  Board  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  said  Executive  Committee  shall 
at  once  organize  a  Special  Arbitration  Board  to  decide  the  point  at  issue;  as  provided 
in  section  9  of  the  agreement 

The  Special  Arbitration  Board  shall  convene  within  twenty-four  hours  and  select  the 
umpire  before  opening  the  case,  as  provided  for  in  section  12  of  the  agreement. 

The  General  Secretary  shall  notify  the  secretaries  of  the  organisations,  parties  to  a 
complaint,  of  all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  General  Arbitration  Board  and 
Special  Arbitration  Board,  if  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  same. 

Arbitration  papers,  as  provided  for  in  section  12,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Special 
Arbitration  Board  upon  the  selecting  of  the  umpire. 

Copies  of  the  proceedings  of  all  meetings  of  the  General  Arbitration  Board,  and 
copies  of  all  Arbitration  decisions  shall  be  mailed  to  the  secretaries  of  all  Unions  and 
Associations  by  the  General  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  General  Arbitration  Board  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  General  Secretary  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  General  Arbitration  Board  that  all 
4lisputes  arising  between  employers  and  employees  in  trades  having  Joint  agreements 
should  be  adjusted  by  the  Trade  Arbitration  or  Conference  Board  of  the  particular  trade. 

The  meetings  of  the  General  Arbitration  Board  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  procedure  and  debate  outlined  in  Cushing's 
Manual. 
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from  the  date  of  the  general  acceptance  of  this  agreement,'^ 

-covers  all  existing  agreements  mA  must  be  enforced.    The  text 

of  the  decision,  which  was  the  first  one  rendered  under  the  new 

arbitration  plan,  is  as  follows: 

Findings  of  the  Arbitration  Board  Appointed  to  Pass  upon  the  Controversies 
between  the  Plasterers'  Laborers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union,  as 
Represented  by  the  Plain  and  Ornamental  Operative  Plasterers'  Society 
and  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Association. 
We,  the  arbitrators  appointed,  unanimously  find  as  follows: 
First. — As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Employing  Plasterers*  Association  were 
forced  Into  an  agreement  with  other  laborers  than  the  Plasterers'  Labor- 
ers* Protective  and  Benevolent  Union  by  the  act  of  the  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental Operative  Plasterers*  Society,  and  therefore  the  agreement  entered 
Into  by  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Association  with  the  Italian  Laborers' 
Association  must  be  respected. 

Second. — That  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Italian  Laborers'  Associa- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  aforesaid  agreement,  June  18,  1903, 
was  about  180  men. 

Third. — ^That  a  large  proportion  of  these  men  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  Plasterers*  Laborers*  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union. 

Fourth. — That  such  of  the  number  of  180  men  not  now  members  of  the 
Plasterers*  Laborers*  Protective  and  Benevolent  Union  and  having  been 
members  of  the  Italian  Laborers'  Association  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
the  before-niflntianed  agceensent  shall  be  eligible  to  employment  by  the 
Employing  Plasterers*  Association  at  the  standard  rate  of  wages. 

Fifth. — As  the  largest  recognized  organized  body  of  Plasterers*  Laborers' 
received  $3.25  per  day  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1903,  that  that  rate 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  standard  rate  of  wages. 

Sixth. — That  Article  16  of  the  arbitration  plan  covers  all  existing  agree- 
ments and  must  be  enforced. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lewis  Harding,  Chairman. 
B.  D.  Traitel. 
James  Daly,  Secretary. 
RoswELL  D.  Tompkins. 


JOINT  AOEEEKENTS. 

Erie  Eailroad  Telegraphers'  Schednle. 

[The  telegraphers  employed  on  the  Erie  Railroad  lines  west  of  Salamanca  obtained 
a  schedule  in  1892,  but  until  recently  the  lines  east  of  Salamanca  remained  in  an 
unorganized  condition.  On  December  16,  1902,  the  General  Committee  of  the  Order  of 
Bailroad  Telegraphers,  representing  all  the  territory  between  New  York  and  Chicago, 
met  in  Jamestown  and  formulated  a  new  schedule  and  wage  scale  for  the  entire  system. 
There^  b^lng  two  general  superintendents  on  the  Erie,  the  committee  was  divided  so 
that  the  negotiations  might  be  taken  up  separately  with  them,  after  which  Joint  confer* 
ences  were  held  and  an  agreement  finally  reached  on  March  14,  1903.  The  following  text 
was  published  in  the  "  Railroad  Telegrapher  "  for  May.] 

The  following  rules  and  rates  of  pay  will  govern  the  telegraphers  in  the 
employ  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company: 
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First. — Any  employee  required  to  telegraph  In  the  performance  of  his 
assigned  duties  is  to  be  considered  as  a  telegrapher  within  the  meaning 
of  this  schedule. 

Second. — When  new  positions  are  created  the  compensation  therefor 
will  be  fixed  In  conformity  with  that  paid  for  similar  positions  specified 
in  this  schedule. 

Third. — ^A  telegrapher  suspended  or  dismissed  will  have  the  right  to 
refer  his  case  by  written  statement  to  the  superintendent;  within  ten 
days,  if  possible,  after  the  receipt  of  said  statement,  the  case  will  have 
a  thorough  investigation,  and  a  decision  will  be  given.  When  the  Inves- 
tigation results  unfavorably  to  thq  employee,  the  right  to  appeal  is  con- 
ceded. When  found  blameless  telegraphers  shall  be  reinstated  and 
receive  full  pay  for  the  time  lost. 

Fourth. — All  employees  in  the  telegraph  service  will  be  regarded  as  in 
line  for  promotion,  advancement  depending  upon  faithful  discharge  of 
duties  and  capacity  for  increased  responsibility.  Where  ability  and  con- 
duct permit,  seniority  rules  will  govern. 

Fifth. — All  vacancies  or  new  positions  will  be  immediately  advertised 
by  "23"  message  over  the  superintendent's  division  upon  which  they 
occur. 

Sixth. — ^A  telegrapher  declining  to  accept  promotion  does  not  forfeit  his 
rights  to  the  same  or  any  other  position  he  may  be  entitled  to  under 
seniority  when  a  vacancy  occurs  or  a  new  position  is  created. 

Seventh. — A  vacancy  will  be  filled  within  ten  days  after  it  occurs  by 
the  appointment  of  the  man  entitled  to  it. 

Bright h. — ^A  telegrapher  accepting  a  position  under  the  above  rule,  find- 
ing that  it  is  unsuitable,  may  resume  his  former  ];>osition  within  ten  days 
after  he  vacated  same.  After  the  expiration  of  ten  days  he  will  take  his 
place  on  the  extra  list,  but  with  his  seniority  rights  intact. 

Ninth. — ^Telegraphers  will  be  allowed  to  attend  their  meetings  so  far  as 
consistent  with  good  service,  and  will  be  relieved  and  furnished  transpor- 
tation without  unnecessary  delay.  Committees  will  be  granted  leave  of 
absence  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  applied  for  when  they  wish  to 
present  any  matters  to  an  officer  of  the  company. 

Tenth. — At  ofllces  where  more  than  two  telegraphers  are  employed 
exclusively  for  telegraph  service,  when  service  will  permit,  ten  consecu- 
tive hours,  including  meal  hours,  will  constitute  a  day's  work;  meal  hours 
being  so  arranged  that  one  telegrapher  will  be  on  duty  at  all  times. 

Eleventh. — At  oflaces  where  two  telegraphers  are  employed,  twelve  con- 
secutive hours,  including  meal  hours,  will  constitute  a  day's  work.  At 
offices  where  but  one  telegrapher  is  employed,  twelve  consecutive  hours, 
including  meal  hours,  will  constitute  a  day's  work;  the  company  reserving 
the  right  to  arrange  the  hours  to  suit  the  service. 

Twelfth. — Overtime  will  be  allowed  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
the  regular  established  hours,  and  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
per  hour.  When  the  regular  rate  is  higher  than  the  overtime  rate,  over- 
time will  be  paid  pro  rata.  In  computing  overtime,  thirty  minutes  and 
less  than  sixty  minutes  will  be  considered  an  hour;  less  than  thirty  min- 
utes will  not  be  counted.  Overtime  will  not  be  allowed  unless  overtime 
slips  are  mailed  to  the  proper  officials  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
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time  of  service.    Telegraphers  will  be  notified  within  five  days  when 
overtime  Is  not  allowed  as  per  overtime  slips. 

Thirteenth. — ^Telegraphers  summoned  to  service  outside  of  regular 
hours,  after  being  excused  by  the  train  dispatcher,  or  leaving  the  office 
for  the  day,  will  be  allowed  fifty  cents  for  the  first  hour  or  fraction 
thereof.  If  held  on  duty  longer  than  one  hour,  regular  overtime  rate  will 
be  allowed. 

Note. — Overtime  Rules  Noe.  12  and  13  apply  only  to  overtime  made  in 
performance  of  telegraph  work. 

Fourteenth. — Telegraphers  will  not  be  required  to  attend  pumping 
engines  at  points  where  there  are  other  employees  available  for  that  duty. 
When  BO  required  they  will  receive  extra  compensation. 

Fifteenth. — Telegraphers  will  not  be  required  to  attend  switch  lights  at 
I)oints  where  there  are  other  employees  available  for  that  duty.  When 
conditions  require  the  above  work  to  be  done  outside  of  regular  working 
hours,  the  superintendent  will  determine  the  time  required  and  authorize 
overtime  as  per  Rule  12. 

Sixteenth. — Telegraphers  transferred  to  new  locations  by  order  of  proper 
ofl^cials  will  receive  pay  for  the  necessary  time  lost  in  transferring  and 
free  transportation  for  themselves,  dependent  members  of  their  families 
and  household  goods. 

Seventeenth. — Telegraphers  deadheading  to  working  points  by  order  of 
the  proper  officials  will  receive  pay  for  one-half  the  actual  time  consumed 
on  trains  in  going  and  returning,  the  basis  of  compensation  being  the 
salary  of  the  telegrapher  relieved.  Thirty  minutes  and  less  than  sixty , 
minutes  will  be  considered  an  hour;  less  than  thirty  minutes  will  not  be 
counted. 

Note. — ^This  rule  does  not  apply  to  deadheading  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  telegraphers  who  are  given  leave  of  absence  as  provided  in 
Rule  9. 

Eighteenth. — Telegraphers  attending  court  or  other  business  for  the 
company  will  be  paid  their  regular  rates  of  pay  per  day,  and  when  called 
to  leave  home  necessary  expenses  will  be  paid. 

Nineteenth. — ^Telegraphers  leaving  service  in  the  telegraph  department 
to  accept  service  in  other  departments  will  forfeit  their  seniority  after  an 
absence  of  ninety  days. 

Twentieth. — Extra  telegraphers  will  receive  the  same  compensation  as 
the  i)er8ons  they  relieve.  Telegraphers  holding  regular  positions,  when 
sent  to  work  in  other  offices  temporarily,  will  not  receive  any  less  compen- 
sation than  their  regular  positions  entitle  them  to. 

Twenty-first. — ^This  contract  will  take  effect  March  1, 190S,  will  be  carried 
out  in  good  faith  by  all  parties  Interested,  and  will  continue  in  force  until 
terminated  by  thirty  days'  notice  from  either  party  to  the  other. 

(Signed)  D.  Willard, 

First  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
(Signed)  John  W.  Tynan, 

For  the  Telegraphers. 
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Ithaca  Bnilding  Trades. 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  Entered  into  this  6th  Day  of  August,  1903,  between 
the  Master  Builders*  Association  of  Ithaca,  N.  7.,  Parties  of  the  First  Part^ 
and  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Ithaca,  N.  7.,  Parties  of  the  Second 
Part,  said  Agreement  to  Remain  in  Force  until  Map  1,  1909. 

First. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  if  any  trouble  arises  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  agreement  hereinafter  contained  or  on  any  other  question, 
except  wage  questions,  not  covered  by  these  agreements,  the  following 
shall  be  adopted  as  a  plan  of  arbitration  and  the  final  verdict  shall  be 
binding  on  both  parties.  The  question  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  two  from  the  employers  and  two  from  the  employed  in  the 
trade  having  the  trouble.  If  this  committee  cannot  agree  the  matter 
shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  arbitrators,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Building  Trades  Council  and  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Master  Builders* 
Association.  These  two  shall  select  a  third  party  and  the  decision  arrived 
at  by  them  shall  be  binding.  In  case  of  such  reterences,  each  side  to  the 
dispute  shall  be  privileged  to  have  one  representative  present  its  side  of 
the  case,  who  shall  be  allowed  such  time  as  the  arbitrators  shall  decide. 
These  representatives  shall  then  withdraw  and  the  arbitrators  shall  not 
be  further  addressed  nor  influenced  regarding  the  matter  in  dispute.  In 
cases  of  questions  of  wages  these  must  be  settled  by  the  employers  and 
employed  in  the  trade  Involved,  but  In  case  of  disagreement,  by  mutual 
request,  such  a  question  may  be  arbitrated  as  provided  above  for  other 
troubles. 

Second. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  all  demands  for  a  change  in  the 
wage  scale  or  hours  of  working  by  either  employers  or  employed  shall  be 
presented  not  later  than  December  1st  of  each  year  and  working  wage 
agreement  shall  take  effect  April  Ist  following.  Not  later  than  January 
Ist,  however,  a  committee  of  two  each  from  the  union  and  from  the 
employers  of  that  craft  shall  be  appointed  to  act  as  a  committee  to  try  to 
adjust  the  question. 

Third. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Building  Trades  Council  will 
affiliate  with  it  only  unions  of  skilled  mechanics,  meaning  masons,  brick- 
layers and  plasterers,  painters^  and  decorators,  carpenters  and  mill  work- 
ers, plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters,  tin  and  sheet  metal  workers  (th^se 
unions  composing  at  present  the  Building  Trades  Council)  and  If  unions 
are  formed  in  the  f utjire  of  electrical  workers,  of  stone  cutters,  or  of  struc- 
tural iron  workers,  these  may  be  recognissed  at  the  option  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council  and  same  will  come  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

Fourth. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  mechanics  in  one  craft  shall  not 
perform  or  be  required  to  perform,  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  labor  which 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  part  of  the  trade  of  another  craft.  The 
above,  however,  is  not  to  be  construed  as  preventing  one  mechanic  to  a 
limited  extent,  or  in  case  of  emergency,  of  using  the  tools  and  of  perform- 
ing the  labor  usually  performed  by  other  craftsmen.  For  example:  It  is 
conceded  that  decorators  may  repair  a:  plastered  wall,  take  down  and 
replace  picture  molding,  etc.,  tinners  may  p«int  the  tin  on  the  under  side 
before  laying,  carpenters  may  apply  a  brush  of  paint  or  bed  the  wood  sills 
of  a  building  in  mortar  or  fasten  a  loose  tile.  The  above  items  are  merely 
cited  as  Illustrating  the  extent  to  which  infringements  will  not  be  objected 
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to,  it  being  the  Intent  that  the  general  law  of  infringement  will  be  inter- 
preted broadly  and  that  troubles  and  disagreements  usually  arising  from 
this  source  shall  be  avoided  by  both  the  mechanics  and  the  employers 
who  are  parties  to  this  agreement. 

Fifth. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  foreman  shall  not  be  required  to 
}oin  a  union  where  said  foreman  does  not  use  tools. 

Sixth. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  any  bona  flde  employer  who  employs 
only  union  men  shall  not  be  interfered  with  in  his  right  to  handle  tools 
and  perform  work. 

Sevenrth. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  walking  delegate  shall  be  abol- 
ished and  in  his  place  Job  stewards  on  each  Job  shall  be  recognized  with- 
out discrimination  being  made  against  such  stewards. 

Eighth. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  employers  will  not  pay  a  short 
scale  of  wages  to  any  Journeyman  in  the  crafts  except  as  provided  by  age 
limit. 

Ninth. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  no  demands  shall  be  made  by  the 
union  of  any  member  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  not  to  sell  any 
line  of  merchandise  or  not  to  sell  to  any  man  any  merchandise  such  mem- 
ber or  members  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  may  have  for  sale, 
with  the  exception  of  manufactured  building  materials  manufactured  by 
members  of  the  association  and  necessitating  the  employment  of  labor. 

Tenth. — It  is  mutually  agreed  in  case  of  a  difference  arising  on  a  Job, 
the  contractor  shall  be  given  twenty-four  hours*  notice  before  any  work- 
men are  called  off,  and  during  that  time  efforts  shall  be  made  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  differences  involved,  as  provided  in  Article  1. 

Eleventh. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  no  change  in  or  addition  to  the 
agreement  shall  be  made  during  its  life  without  the  consent  of  both 
parties. 

Twelfth. — ^It  is  mutually  agreed  that  this  agreement  on  being  ratified 
by  both  organizations,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  each 
organization  and  when  certified  copies  of  the  resolutions  ratifying  same 
are  attached  to  tt,  it  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

(Signed)  The  Masteb  BuiiiDEBs'  Association, 

By  W.  C.  Hlne,  as  President. 
By  T.  W.  Mqne,  as  Secretary. 
The  Building  Trades  Council, 

By  John  L.  Drlscoll,  as  President. 
By  F.  V.  L.  Wilson,  as  Secretary. 

Supplementary  Agreement. 
Memorandum  of  Supplementary  and  Conditional  Agreement  Entered  into  this 
6th  Day  of  August,  1903,  between  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of 
Ithaca,  y,  y.,  Parties  of  the  First  Part,  and  the  Building  Trades  Council 
of  Ithaca,  N.  7.,  Parties  of  the  Second  Part. 
As  the  admitted  object  of  the  rule  passed  by  the  Building  Trades  CJouu- 
cil  requiring  union  men  to  decline  to  work  with  non-union  men  is  to  union- 
ize the  skilled  trades  of  Ithaca;  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement  fair  to  both 
Bides,  the  members  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  agree  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement  to  employ  only  unlpn  men  in  the  crafts  affiliated 
with  the  Building  Trades  Council,  agree  not  to  do  work  for  or  to  manu- 
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facture  building  materials  for  contractors  declining  to  make  tliis  agree- 
ment to  employ  only  union  men.  They  also  agree  to  assist  faithfully  in, 
and  work  with  the  Building  Trades  Council  in  the  unionizing  of  Ithaca  as 
far  as  the  skilled  trades  are  concerned. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  the  Building  Trades  Council  agrees  to  sus- 
pend until  July  1,  1904,  the  operation  of  their  rule  forbidding  working  with 
non-union  men  of  another  craft  and  if  the  result  of  this  experiment  Justi- 
fies will  on  July  1,  1904,  repeal  the  aforementioned  rule  and  as  soon  as  the 
above  repeal  is  made  permanent  the  agreement  herein  contained  of  the 
Master  Builders'  Association  will,  without  further  action,  together  with 
the  repeal  of  this  rule  on  the  part  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  become 
part  of  the  other  agreement  signed  this  day  by  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil and  the  Master  Builders*  Association. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  any  contractor  who  shall  agree  hereafter  to 
employ  only  union  men  shall  be  allowed  to  cwnplete  any  contracts  he  may 
have  previously  taken  on  so-called  unfair  Jobs  and  any  such  contractor 
shall,  within  two  days  of  the  adoption  of  this  agreement,  send  to  the  sec* 
retary  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  the  name  or  names  of  such  Jobs.  Lt 
is  understood,  of  course,  that  such  completing  of  work  shall  be  done  only 
by  union  men. 

(Signed)  The  Master  Builders*  Assocla^tion, 

By  W.  C.  Hine,  as  President. 

By  T.  W.  Mone,  as  Secretary. 
The  Bniij>iNO  Trades  Council, 

By  John  S.  I>riscoll,  as  Presid^it 

By  F.  V.  L.  Wilson,  as  Secretary. 

New  York  City  Building  Trades. 

[In  the  June  BuLiUDTin  was  reprinted  the  plan  of  arbitration  proposed  June  3,  1903,  by 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  of  New  York  City.  At  conferences  between 
the  Board  of  Qovernors  of -the  Association  and  representatives  of  certain  unions  In  the 
trades  affected,  held  July  3d  and  9th,  the  plan  was  altered  to  the  following  form,  which 
has  been  subscribed  to  by  the  twenty-seyen  associations  of  employers  concerned  and  a 
majority  of .  the .  unions  ift  tl^e  building  industry.  The  result  of  the  arbitration  of  the 
first  dispute  under  this  agreement  Is  given  in  a  preceding  article  (see  pages  803-305).] 

First. — In  general  .the  employers  and  employees  of  each  trade  are  or- 
ganized. This  applies  particularly  to  the  mechanics  of  the  trade  and 
those  helpers'  organizations  from  which  the  mechanics  of  that  trade  are 
largely  derived. 

Second. — Where  an  agreement  exists  between  employers  and  employees, 
all  disputes  in  relation  thereto  shall  be  settled  by  a  board  of  arbitration 
with  an  umpire,  if  necessary.  The  decision  of  said  board  or  umpire  shall 
be  final.  Should  either  side  to  the  dispute  fail  to  select  an  umpire,  or 
fail  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  the  dispute  in  question  shall 
be  referred  to  the  general  board  of  arbitration  within  24  hours  after  such 
failure  or  refusal.  The  question  of  sympathetic  strikes  or  lockouts  and 
all  questions  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  trades  must  be  referred  to  the 
general  board  of  arbitration,  it  being  agreed  and  understood  that  such 
kinds  of  work  as  have  been  heretofore  recognized  as  being  in  the  posseB- 
sion  of  a  trade  are  not  subjects  for  arbitration. 
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Third. — ^Bach  association  represented  In  the  Building  Trades  Employ- 
ers' Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  shall  elect  two  arbitrators,  who 
«hall  serve  for  not  less  than  six  months. 

Fourth. — Each  union,  the  employers  of  which  are  represented  in  the 
Building  Trades  Employers*  Association,  shall  elect  two  arbitrators  who 
«hall  serve  for  not  less  than  six  months,  and  who  shall  be  actively  engaged 
In  their  trades  for  an  employer  in  Greater  New  York  at  the  time  of  their 
election. 

Fifth. — The  arbitrators  from  the  unions  shall  not  be  business  agents. 

Sixth. — From  this  body  of  general  arbitrators  not  less  than  four,  two 
from  the  employers*  association  and  two  from  the  employees'  unions, 
shall  constitute  a  special  arbitration  board.  They  shall  meet  within 
twenty-four  hours  when  notified  so  to  do  by  the  general  secretary. 

Seventh. — ^Those  arbitrators  ftom  the  unions  who  inay  be  In  the  em- 
ployment of  members  of  this  Association  are  guaranteed  re-employment 
l>y  their  firm  or  corporation  when  the  special  case  on  which  they  have 
served  has  been  disposed  of. 

Eighth. — ^The  unions  as  a  whole  or  as  a  single  union  shall  not  order 
any  strike  against  a  meml^e^  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Associa- 
tion collectively  or  Individually,  nor  shall  any  number  of  union  men  leave 
the  works  of  a  member  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association, 
nor  shall  any  member  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  lock 
out  his  employees  before  the  matter  in  dispute  has  been  Drought  before 
the  general  arbitration  board  and  settled. 

Ninth. — Complaints  shall  be  first  addressed  to  the  general  secretary  of 
the  arbitration  board,  who  shall  be  a  paid  employee,  and  by  him  be 
referred  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  general  arbitration  board,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employees,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty  at  once  to  organize  a  special  arbitration  board  to  decide  the 
IK>int  at  issue. 

Tenth. — It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  union  or  member  of  the  Employ- 
ers* Association  to  select  from- all  the  general  arbitrators  the  individuals 
they  desire  to  act  for  them,  but  no  general  arbitrator  can  act  when  the 
dispute  is  occurring  in  the  trade  which  he  represents. 

Eleventh. — ^The  general  arbitrators  must  be  given  power  by  the  interest 
they  are  acting  for. 

Twelfth. — ^Arbitration  papers  are  to  be  drawn  up  stating  specifically  the 
matter  in  dispute,  and  that  both  sides  agree  to  abide  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  board  or  the  decision  of  an  umpire.  The  umpire  must 
be  selected  before  the  case  is  opened. 

Thirteenth. — ^These  papers  must  be  properly  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
members  of  the  board,  each  side  receiving  its  copy.  Then  after  a  care- 
ful hearing  of  the  case  stenographically  reported,  the  verdict  obtained  by 
a  majority  vote  or  decision  of  the  umpire  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

Fourteenth.— After  a  few  trials,  precedents  will  be  established,  which 
can  be  used  to  strengthen  the  position  of  either  side  in  subsequent  trials 
and  can  be  quoted  as  in  our  courts  of  law. 

Fifteenth. — The  members  of  this  Association  agree  to  employ  members 
of  the  trade  unions  only,  directly  or  indirectly,  when  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment. It  is  understood,  however,  that  in  any  case  where  a  trade  union 
Ifl  unable  to  provide  sufllcient  workmen,  the  employer  or  employers  in 
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that  trade  may  hire  workmen  not  members,  who  shall  become  members 
of  the  union,  if  competent.  That  after  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this 
agreement  no  union  shall  become  a  party  to  this  agreement  without  the 
consent  of  the  executive  committee. 

Sixteenth. — Resolved,  That  the  wages  now  paid  in  the  unskilled  trades 
shall  not  be  reduced  nor  the  hours  increased  for  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  general  acceptance  of  this  agreement.  In  any  difficulty  arising 
in  the  uBBUiied  trades  they  may,  through  the  mechanics  of  that  particu- 
lar trade,  have  representation  in  the  general  arbitration  board. 

Addenda  to  the  joint  conference  plan  of  July  3,  1903,  adopted  on  July  9, 
1903: 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  Article  15  shall  be  interpreted  as  follows:  That 
the  matter  of  supplying  sufficient  workmen  shall  be  left  to  the  arbitration 
board  of  the  individual  trade  to  be  governed  by  Its  trade  conditions,  but 
that  in  case  of  continued  failure  on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  supply 
sufficient  workmen,  any  member  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation may  refer  the  matter  to  the  general  arbitration  board  for  settle- 
nu?nt. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  it  is  understood  and  agreed  to  by  this  conference 
that  the  first  clause  of  Article  16  applies  to  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled 
trades. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  all  existing  trade  agreements  remain 
In  full  force,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  conflict  with  the  above  arbitra- 
tion plan. 

trtica  Carpenters. 

Articles  of  Agreement  Entered  into  this  15th  Day  of  July,  1903,  between  the- 
Master  Carpenters*  Association  of  the  City  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  afid  Laeat 
No.  125  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  by  and  between  the  Master  Carpenters'" 
Association  and  Liocal  No.  125  that  all  the  carpenters  who  have  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Master  Carpenters'  Association  shall  return  to  work^ 
as  fast  as  work  may  be  provided  for  them,  at  the  scale  of  wages  pre- 
vailing prior,  to  April  1,  1^3,  the  same  scj^^  to  .feihain  in  force  until  ad- 
Justed  by  a  report  of  an  arbitration  committee  to  be  selected  as  herein- 
after provided  for.  The  report  and  the  operation  of  said  report  to  go- 
into  effect  not  later  than  April  1,  1904. 

The  members  of  Local  No.  125  shall  not  discriminate  against  the  car- 
penters now  employed  by  members  of  the  Master  Carpenters*  Assocla* 
tion,  and  shall  not  refuse  to  work  with  them.  Neither  shall  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Master  Carpenters'  Association  discriminate  against  any  mem- 
ber of  Local  No.  125. 

A  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  selected  under  the  following  conditions: 
Three  members  of  the  Master  Carpenters*  Association  and  three  of  Local' 
No.  125,  and  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  reach  an  agreement,  the  com- 
mittee representing  each  party  to  this  agreement  shall  select  one  person, 
and  the  two  so  selected  shall  appoint  a  third,  neither  of  the  three  so- 
selected  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  interests  of  either  party- 
of  this  agreement. 
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The  duties  of  this  arbitration  committee  shall  be  to  adjust  all  differ- 
ences that  may  arise  pending  the  enforcement  of  this  agreement  between 
the  parties  to  it  as  heretofore  and  may  be  hereinafter  provided  for. 

In  no  case  shall  any  member  of  Local  No.  125  stop  work  on  any  job* 
for  any  cause  until  after  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  and  a  decision  rendered  by  the  arbitration  committee  which  has  been 
selected  from  the  membership  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement. 

This  arbitration  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  each  party  at  their 
regular  meeting  after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  the  parties 
empowered  to  accept  of  and  sign  the  same. 

The  business  agent  shall  not  interview  during  working  hours  any  work- 
man on  any  job  except  the  steward  on  the  job,  the  contractor,  or  his- 
representative. 

Members  of  Local  No.  125  hereby  agree  not  to  work  for  any  person 
or  persons  not  regularly  engaged  in  the  contracting  business  for  less. 
wages  per  hour  than  is  charged  by  the  members  of  the  Master  Carpen- 
ters' Association  except  in  the  case  of  Local  No.  125,  who  are  steadily 
employed  in  factories  or  mills. 

After  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  all  men  hired  In  the  future  by 
the  members  of  the  Master  Carpenters'  Association  shall  be  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

If  a  change  be  desired  in  the  working  of  this  agreement,  six  months^ 
notice  must  be  given  by  the  party  desiring  the  change  to  the  other  party 
to  the  agreement,  and  if  no  iratiial  Trnderafeandlng  can  be  reached,  the 
changes  involved  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  of  arbitration,  as  provided 
for  in  this  agreement 

This  agreement  shall  go  into  effect  immediately  and  continue  in  force- 
until  April  1,  1905. 
(Signed) 

Fob  Master  Carpenters*  Association, 

,  President 

,  Secretary, 

Fob  Local  Union  No.  125,  United  Brother- 
hood OF  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America, 

,  President. 

,  Seoreiary,. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW   YORK    COURTS    RESPECTING 
THE  LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

[Under  this  heading  are  recorded  all  decisions  of  courts  of  record  undei 
the  Employers'  Liability  Law  of  1902  or  the  General  Labor  Law;  also 
decisions  under  the  common  law  handed  down  by  the  CX>urt  of  Appeals 
or  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  final.  Other 
decisions  under  the  common  law  are  not  reported  here  unless  special  cir- 
cumstances make  them  of  unusual  interest] 

The  cases  thus  far  reported  under  the  employers'  liability  law 
which  took  effect  July  1, 1902,  have  turned  principally  upon  that 
section  of  the  law  which  requires  notice  of  the  injury  to  be  given 
to  the  employer  by  the  employee  within  a  stipulated  period. 
The  earliest  case  was  that  of  Gmaehle  vs.  Rosenberg,  wherein 
the  First  Appellate  Division,  on  March  6,  1903,  unanimously 
held  that  the  failure  to  give  notice  was  a  fatal  omission  (80  App. 
Div.  541).  The  plaintiff  thereupon  insisted  that  the  complaint 
was  not  framed  under  the  employers'  liability  law,  but  under 
and  by  virtue  of  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  and  Justice  Blanch- 
ard  overruled  the  defendants'  demurrer  thereto  on  the  ground 
that  the  liability  law  did  not  take  away  any  rights  of  action 
previously  existing  (40  Misc.  268,  reported  in  the  June  Bulletin 
of  this  Department,  pages  183-185).  An  appeal  was  taken,  as 
the  result  of  which  the  First  Appellate  Division,  at  the  May 
term  ruled  that  the  requirement  of  notice  in  section  2  of  the 
employers'  liability  law  (chapter  600  of  the  Laws  of  1902)  is  a 
general  requirement  and  makes  the  giving  of  notice  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  every  action  brought  by  a  workman  to  re- 
cover damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  in  the  service  of 
the  employer  since  that  act  came  into  force.  The  opinion,  which 
is  by  the  Ck>urt,  says: 

"  Our  view  was,  and  still  is,  that  chapter  GOO  of  the  Laws  of  1902  is  a 
general  act  applicable  to  all  actions  brought,  whether  under  the  common 
law  for  negligence  or  for  violation  of  any  statute  existing  when  the  act 
was  passed,  where  the  complaint  is  based  upon  the  negligence  of  the 
employer  in  supplying  inadequate  and  unsafe  scaffolding  or  other  appli- 
ances to  his  employee  and  in  the  use  of  which  the  latter  suffered  damage. 
That  the  act  is  general,  and,  therefore,  applicable  to  all  such  actions 
appears,  we  think,  from  the  very  reading  of  the  law,  whicb  la  ita  first 
and  second  sections  provides:  *  Where  after  this  act  takes  effect,  personal 
injury  is  caused  to  an  employee  ♦  ♦  ♦  1.  By  reason  of  any  defect  in 
the  condition  of  the  ways,  works  or  machinery  connected  with  or  used  in 
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the  business  of  the  employer  ♦  •  ♦  .  2.  •  •  ♦  The  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  actions,  for  causing  death  by  negligence  so  far  as  the  same 
are  consistent  with  this  act,  shall  apply  to  an  action  brought  by  an 
executor  or  administrator  of  a  deceased  employee  suing  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

"  •  §  2.  No  action  for  recovery  of  compensation  for  injury  or  death  under 
this  act  shall  be  maintained  unless  noftice  of  the  time,  place  and  cause  of 
the  injury  is  given  to  the  employer  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
and  the  action  is  commenced  within  one  year  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  causing  the  Injury  or  death/ 

*'  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  use  in  these  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
the  words  *  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,'  and  *  under  this  act,'  the 
insistence  being  that  they  are  limiting  words  and  make  the  act  apply  only 
to  actions  in  which  a  plaintiff  seeks  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  that 
particular  law.  Taking  Into  consideration,  however,  the  language  of  the 
title,  *An  act  to  extend  and  regulate  the  liability  of  employers,'  together 
with  the  sweeping  and  general  language  employed  in  the  first  section,  we 
think  that  the  purpose  of  the  statute  was  to  Include  every  cause  of  action 
for  negligence  brought  by  a  servant  against  his  master  occcurring  after 
the  passage  of  the  act,  and  wherein  recovery  was  sought  because  of 
defects  in  scaffolding  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  or  failure  to 
supply  proper  and  safe  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  servant.  That  the 
act  was  so  Intended  to  apply  whether  such  cause  of  action  was  based 
upon  the  right  existing  at  common  law  to  recover  damages  or  under  the 
provisions  of  some  former  statute,  more  clearly  appears  from  section  5, 
which  provides:  *  Every  existing  right  of  action  for  negligence  or  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  resulting  in  death  is  continued,  and  nothing 
in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  any  such  right  of 
action,  nor' shall  the  failure  to  give  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  2  of 
this  act  be  a  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  a  suit  upon  any  such  existing  right 
of  action.'  This  would  be  meaningless  and  unnecessary  if  the  contention 
could  be  upheld  that  the  law  of  1902  was  applicable  only  to  actions 
brought  by  persons  suing  under  it. 

"  It  but  remains  to  briefly  consider  the  other  contention  made,  that  to 
construe  this  law  as  general  and  as  applicable  to  all  actions  brought  to 
recover  for  injuries  arising  from  defective  appliances  supplied  to 
employees,  would  render  the  statute  unconstitutional.  To  support  this 
contention  reference  is  made  to  Article  1,  section  18,  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution, which  reads:  *  The  right  of  action  now  existing  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  resulting  in  death  shall  never  be  abrogated,  and  the  amount 
recoverable  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  statutory  limitation.' 

"  The  requirement,  however,  that  notice  shall  be  given  in  all  such 
actions  does  not  abrogate  the  right  of  action,  but  merely  affects  the 
remedy.  There  was  no  right  of  action  for  damages  for  a  death  at  com- 
mon law.  That  right  was  originally  conferred  by  statute  (Laws  of  1847, 
chapter  450)  and  has  been  continued  by  section  1902  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure.  It  does  not,  therefore,  tal?e  away  any  common  law  right  of 
action.  Nor  does  It  destroy  the  right  of  action  secured  by  section  1902  of 
the  Code  or  for  violation  of  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  (Laws  of  1897, 
chapter  415).    The  requirement  that  notice  shall  be  given  does  not  take 
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away  the  right  of  action  or  abrogate  it,  but  such  provision  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  statute  of  limitations,  which  merely  affects  the  remedy  without 
destroying  the  right.  (Hulbert  v.  Clark,  128  N.  Y.  295;  Wheeler  v.  Jack- 
son, 41  Hun,  410;  affd.,  105  N.  Y.  681;  Mertz  v.  City  of  Brooklyn,  33  N.  Y. 
"St.  Repr.  577;  affd.,  128  N.  Y.  617.)  "— «5  App.  DU).  3S9. 

At  the  same  term  of  the  same  Court,  a  decision  was  handed 
4own  regarding  the  obligation  resting  upon  the  plaintiff,  not 
only  to  serve  notice  of  the  time  and  place  and  cause  of  the  in- 
juries, but  to  aver  in  his  complaint  and  prove  upon  the  trial  that 
such  notice  upon  the  employer  was  served.  Mrs.  Mary  M.  John- 
■son  had  sued  Edward  Roach,  the  employer  of  her  husband  who 
was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold  while  laying  bricks  at  his 
•employer's  building  on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City,  July  15, 
1902,  and  by  the  jury's  verdict  had  recovered  |7,500  damages  for 
negligence  under  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law.  The  defendant 
appealed  from  this>  verdict  and  the  Appellate  Division  unani- 
mously reversed  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  and  ordered  a 
new  trial  "  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the 
giving  of  notice  before  the  commencement  of  the  action."  Jus 
tice  O'Brien,  writing  the  opinion,  says: 

"  We  think  that  chapter  600  of  the  Laws  of  1902  is  applicable,  and  for 
reasons  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  express  in  our  opinion  recently  in 
the  case  of  Gmaehle  v.  Rosenberg  (supra)  and  in  our  memorandum  handed 
•down  on  the  motion  for  a  reargnment  in  the  same  case  at  this  term  of  the 
court  (83  App.  Div.  339).  We  therein  held  that  in  this  class  of  cases  the 
giving  of  notice  as  required  by  the  law  of  1902  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  action,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  both  to  allege 
«nd  to  prove  it  The  same  rule  has  been  followed  in  Massachusetts  in 
Veginan  v.  Morse  (160  Mass.  143),  which  was  an  action  brought  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  (Laws  of  Mass.  of  1887,  chapter  270),  which 
requires  the  giving  to  employers  of  noitice,  and  wherein  it  was  held  that 
If  the  notice  of  time,  place  and  cause  of  the  injury  was  not  served  until 
after  the  action  was  commenced  by  service  of  the  writ,  then,  although  the 
notice  is  left  ait  the  defendant's  house  on  the  same  day  the  writ  is  dated, 
the  action  cannot  be  maintained,  the  court,  in  the  opinion  by  Judge 
Holmes,  saying:  *  In  statutes  like  that  under  which  two  counts  of  this 
action  were  brought,  the  requirement  of  notice  is  held  to  make  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  right  to  bring  an  action,  not  on  a  nice  interpretation 
of  the  particular  words  used,  but  upon  a  general  view  of  what  the  Legis- 
lature would  be  likely  to  intend  ♦  •  ♦  .  The  ruling  that  the  action 
<!Ould  not  be  maintained  upon  the  two  counts  In  question  was  correct.* 

"As  said,  no  objection  was  taken  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  complaint,  and 
that  question  is  not  before  us,  and  had  the  plaintiff  proved  the  giving  of 
notice  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  action  this  judgment  could  be 
affirmed.    As  part  of  the  course  of  action,  however,  it  was  essential  that 
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she  should  prove  it;  and  the  motion  to  dismiss  upon  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  had  not  made  out  a  cause  of  action  raised  the  question  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  proof,  and  none  having  been  given  that  the  notice  as 
required  by  the  statute  had  been  served;  the  motion  should  have  been 
j^ranted  instead  of  denied. 

"  It  being  our  durty  where  possible  to  affirm  a  Judgment,  we  have  con- 
-Bidered  the  question  of  whether  the  service  of  the  complaint  itself  was  a 
-service  of  the  notice.  The  complaint  contains  all  the  facts  which  the 
statute  says  shall  be  contained  in  the  notice;  and  the  form  of  notice  is  not 
•essential,  the  real  purpose  of  the  statute  being  that  the  plaintiff  shall 
within  the  time  stated  furnish  to  the  employer  the  necessary  data.  If, 
however,  we  are  to  regard,  as  we  well  might,  the  complaint  as  the  notice, 
the  difficulty  would  still  confront  us  that  notice  was  not  given  until  the 
action  was  commenced.  If  after  serving  the  complaint  and  finding  that 
the  action  was  not  maintainable  because  of  failure  to  give  the  prior 
notice,  the  action  was  discontinued  and  thereafter  within  a  year  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident  a  new  action  was  commenced  wherein  the 
complaint  alleged  that  the  prior  notice  had  been  given,  and  in  proof 
thereof  It  was  shown  that  within  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  a 
notice  in  the  form  of  this  complaint  had  been  served,  this,  we  think,  would 
be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  statute.  But  where  no  prior  notice 
has  been  given  and  no  proof  thereof  furnished  on  the  trial  and  the  point 
Is  raised  that  the  proof  is  insufficient,  we  fail  to  find  any  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  the  omission  is  fatal  to  the  plaintiff's  right  to  recover  in 
this  action."— 85  App.  Div.  366, 

In  order  to  do  away  in  some  degree  with  that- inconsistency 
and  injustice  of  the  common  law  rules  of  negligence  which  make 
an  employer  pecuniarily  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  em- 
ployees except  where  the  person  injured  is  also  an  employee,  the 
liability  law  of  1902  provided  that,  in  specified  cases,  "  the  em- 
ployee shall  have  the  same  right  of  compensation  and  remedies 
against  the  employer  as  if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  em- 
ployee of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer  nor  engaged  in  his 
work."  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  intent  of  the  law,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  in  this  State  aa  well  as  in  England,  where 
this  phrase  originated,*  the  attempt  would  be  made  to  evade  the 
law  on  technical  grounds.  On  such  grounds,  application  was 
made  in  June  for  a  new  trial  in  an  action  brought  under  the  new 
liability  law,  wherein  the  plaintiff  had  obtained  a  verdict  of 
f  1,000  damages,  in  the  Saratoga  trial  term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  May.  The  defendant's  counsel  argued  that  the  law  placed 
the  plaintiff  in  the  position  of  ^  stranger  or  trespasser  upon  the 

*  Employers*  liability  act  of  1880;  see  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
Kew  York,  1890,  pii«re681. 
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defendant's  property,  in  which  position  he  would  have  no  rights 
as  against  the  employer.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Kellogg,  how- 
ever, did  not  accept  that  argument  and  denied  the  motion  to  set 
aside  the  verdict  and  for  a  new  trial,  saying: 

"  It  was  practically  assumed  upon  the  trial  that  no  recovery  could  be 
had  In  this  case  except  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  the  notice 
provided  by  that  act  was  served.  The  Jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  $1,000.  Upon  this  motion  to  set  aside  said  verdict,  and  for 
a  new  trial  upon  the  minutes  of  the  court,  it  is  urged  that  the  court 
erred  in  instructing  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff  was  to  be  deemed  upon 
the  premises  of  the  defendant  by  its  invitation.  The  language  of  the 
statute  is  peculiar,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  saying  that  as  it  pro- 
vides the  employee  shall  have  the  same  remedies  against  the  employer 
*  as  if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of  nor  in  the  service  of 
the  employer,  nor  engaged  in  his  work,'  it  has  placed  him  in  the  position 
of  a  stranger,  and  as  upon  the  premises  without  invitation.  If  that  were 
the  proper  construction  the  act  does  not  benefit  the  employee.  Its 
declared  object  is  '  to  extend  .and  regulate  the  liability  of  employers,'  and 
section  5  provides  that  every  existing  right  of  action  for  negligence  is 
continued,  and  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  any  such 
right  of  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  plaintiff  was  upon  the  premises 
by  the  invitation  of  the  master,  and  was  his  employee  engaged  in  his 
business  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  master  and  himself.  The 
statute  requires,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  employee,  that  we  shall 
overlook  the  fact  that  he  is  an  employee,  or  in  the  master's  service  or 
engaged  in  his  work,  so  that  the  negligence  of  a  superintendent  shall  not 
be  imputed  to  him  as  that  of  coservant;  but  it  does  not  purport  to  change^ 
nor  can  it  change,  the  fact  that  he  is  not  upon  the  premises  as  a  sight- 
seer, an  interloper  or  a  trespasser,  but  is  there  for  the  defendant  and  at 
his  request.  It  would  be  too  technical  a  construction  of  the  statute  for 
the  court  to  turn  the  plaintiff,  into  a  trespasser  or  an  Interloper  when 
he  is  upon  the  premises  for  a  legitimate  and  proper  purpose  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  defendant."— ^i  Misc.  106, 

DUTY  OF  FiniNTSHING  SAFE  APPL.IANOBS  UNDER  THE  LABOR  DAW. 

Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  (sometimes  called  the  "  life  and 
limb  law  ")  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  furnish  safe 
scaffolding,  hoists,  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  used  Id 
construction  work.  A  workman  named  Walters,  while  em- 
ployed on  a  building  by  the  George  A.  Fuller  Construction  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City,  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  derrick  used 
in  hoisting  iron  beams  and  other  material.  His  widow  &ued  the 
company  for  damages,  but  the  trial  court  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint without  submitting  it  to  the  jury,  on  the  ground  that  so 
far  as  there  was  any  negligence  it  was  that  of  the  decedent'© 
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fellow  employees,  for  which  the  company  was  not  legally  re- 
49ponsible.  On  appeal,  however,  the  Appellate  Division  reversed 
the  judgment  and  granted  a  new  trial,  holding  that  it  was  for 
the  jury  to  say  whether  the  deceased  knew  the  character  of  the 
■construction  and  understood  the  dangers,  and  whether  he  was 
.^ilty  of  contributory  negligence  or  assumed  the  risk;  and  fur- 
ther that  the  negligence  of  fellow  employees  in  furnishing  or 
constructing  the  derrick,  or  their  concurring  negligence  in  oper- 
ating it,  was  not  available  as  a  defence  since  the  Labor  Law 
pendei^ed  the  employer  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  appli- 
ances (cf.  BuLLBTiN,  September,  1902,  pages  229-231). 

Upon  re-trial  in  November,  1902,  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  ver- 
dict of  |8,000,  from  which  the  defendants  appealed.  The  First 
Appellate  Division,  at  the  April  term,  unanimously  reversed  the 
judgment  and  ordered  a  new  trial  on  the  following  grounds  (82 
App.  Div.  257): 

"On  the  trial  now  under  review  the  court  was  requested  to  charge 
the  Jury  that  If  Hansen  [a  fellow-servant  of  the  employee  killed]  was 
negligent  in  operating  the  derrick,  and  they  found  that  the  operation  of 
the  derrick  in  the  manner  described  by  the  witness  was  a  violation  of 
section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  Hansen's  negligence  is  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant,  for  which  It  is  responsible.  That  instruction  was  given  and 
an  exception  was  taken.  Other  requests  of  a  similar  character  relating 
to  the  negligence  of  other  named  servants  were  also  charged  under  ex- 
ception. What  is  herein  remarked  as  to  the  particular  requests  com- 
mented upon  will  apply  to  them. 

"The  crucial  point  in  the  case  was  as  to  the  defendant  having  fur- 
nished an  apparatus  which  in  its  construction  could  l>e  operated  in  safety 
— ^that  is  to  say,  which,  as  it  was  constructed,  placed,  made  ready  for 
use  and  under  all  the  requirements  of  actual  use,  was  a  safe  appliance. 
Under  the  evidence  the  jury  could  have  found  either  way  on  that  propo- 
sition, but  by  the  instruction  given,  they  were  told  that  Hansen's  negli- 
gence in  operating  the  derrick  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  negligence  of 
the  defendant,  if  the  Jury  should  find  that  such  operation  was  a  viola- 
tion of  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  for  the  operation  referred  to  In  this 
request  relates  to  the  manner  of  the  use  of  the  derrick  at  the  time  the 
accident  happened.  It  is  not,  by  this  request,  submitted  to  the  jury  to 
determine  whether  the  general  operation  of  the  derrick  and  Hansen's 
specific  negligence  were  contributing  or  concurrent  causes  of  the  fall  of 
the  derrick. 

"  The  error  in  this  instruction  is  In  its  reference  simply  to  the  method 
of  the  management  of  the  apparatus  as  described  by  the  witnesses  and 
the  declaration,  in  effect,  by  the  court  that  the  defendant  would  be  liable 
for  that  management  or  improper  operation.  If  the  Jury  found  it  to  be 
improper,  notwithstanding  the  employer  might  have  furnished  a  properly 
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constructed  and  properly  placed  apparatus  which  could  be  operated  in 
safety.  In  other  words,  the  master  would  be  liable  for  the  negligence 
of  fellow  servants  of  an  injured  employee,  when  he  had  furnished  an 
appliance  which  conformed  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Labor  Law, 
and  which  could  have  been  operated  in  safety. 

"We  do  not  understand  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  as  having  that 
effect.  We  conceive  the  duty  devolved  upon  a  master  by  that  statute 
(so  far  as  operation  is  concerned)  to  be  to  furnish  an  appliance  which 
shall  be  so  constructed  and  so  placed,  and  which  may  be  so  operated,  as 
to  render  it  safe;  one  which,  when  In  use  and  tot  the  parposer  f or  which 
it  is  used,  is  adequate  to  the  safe  performance  of  that  work.  In  Stewart 
V.  Ferguson  (164  N.  Y.  563)  it  is  said  that  *  section  18  is  a  positive  pro- 
hibition laid  upon  the  master  without  exception  upon  account  of  his 
ignorance  or  the  carelessness  of  his  servants/  That  remark  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  facts  of  that  case,  which  was  one  in  which  a  scatfold 
fell.  The  cause  of  its  falling  was  not  shown,  and  it  was  held  that  in 
the  absence  of  other  producing  cause,  the  fall  pointed  to  the  omission 
of  duty  enjoined  by  statute  upon  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  in  its 
construction.  Nothing  was  involved  in  that  case  but  construction,  and 
the  remark  quoted  refers  to  the  liability  of  the  master  attaching,  not- 
withstanding his  ignorance  of  the  construction  or  the  carelessness  of  his 
servants  in  the  construction.  It  was  a  case  of  what  was  considered  in 
law  to  be  an  unsafe  structure.  It  was  not  decided  therein  that  the 
master  is  responsible  for  the  negligence  pf  his  servant  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  an  apparatus  so  constructed  and  placed  that  it  could  be 
operated  in  safety."— 82  App,  Div.  254, 

In  a  second  case  under  uection  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  decided 
by  the  First  Appellate  Division  at  the  May  term,  the  plaintiff 
had  appealed  from  the  dismissal  of  his  complaint  by  direction  of 
the  trial  court  in  New  York  City.  The  Appellate  Division  by 
majority  vote  (Justices  Paterson,  O'Brien  and  Ingraham  a& 
against  Justices  Van  Brunt  and  McLaughlin)  reversed  the  judg- 
ment and  ordered  a  new  trial.  The  official  reporter's  summary 
states  the  facts  and  the  grounds  on  which  appeal  was  taken: 

"  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  carpenter  employed  by  the  defend- 
ant in  and  about  the  erection  of  a  hotel;  that  shingles  had  been  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  structure  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  engaged  in  trim- 
ming such  shingles;  that,  In  doing  this  work,  he  was  obliged  to  stand 
upon  a  scaffold  which  had  been  constructed  on  the  outside  of  the  building 
about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  ground.  The  scaffold  was  made  of  three 
hemlock  boards,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Two  of  the  boards  were 
placed  side  by  side  and  the  third  board  was  placed  on  top  of  them.  Two 
of  the  boards  were  ten  Inches  wide  and  the  other  board  was  eight  inches 
wide,  the  entire  width  of  the  scaffold  being  eighteen  or  twenty  inches. 
The  boards  were  supported  by  braces  nine  feet  apart.  During  the  course 
of  the  work  it  became  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  cut  through  a  knot  in 
a  shingle.     He  was  obliged  to  apply  some  upward  pressure  to  the  knot, 
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and  as  it  gave  way  the  scaffold  sprang  up  causing  the  plaintiff  to  fall 
therefrom.  The  plaintiff  had  been  at  vrovk  upon  the  scaffold  for  only 
three  hours,  and  had  only  heen  at  work  at  the  particular  place  from  which 
he  fell  for  half  an  hour.  He  testified  that  when  he  walked  across  the 
scaffold  he  felt  that  It  was  springy. 

"  Held,  that  it  was  error  to  refuse  to  allow  an  expert  witness,  called  by 
the  plaintiff,  to  testify,  in  answer  to  a  question  which  embodied  a  full 
description  of  the  scaffold,  the  weight  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  nature  of  his 
work,  whether  such  a  scaffold  was  safe,  suitable  or  proper." — Jenks  v. 
Thompson,  83  App,  Div,  34S, 

NE»LIOHNOB  UNDER  THB  COMMON   LAW. 

The  decisions  under  the  common  law  turn  usually  on  one  or 
both  of  the  questions:  (1)  Did  the  employer  perform  his  duty  in 
furnishing  a  safe  workplace  for  the  injured  employee;  (2)  was* 
there  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Closely 
connected  with  the  former  ifl  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
employee,  by  continuing  at  work  in  an  unsafe  workplace,  did  or 
did  not  consent  thereto  and  thus  assume  the  dangers  thereof 
and  relieve  the  employer  of  his  responsibility.  Such  a  case  is 
one  decided  by  the  'Court  of  Appeals  on  June  16  (the  only  de- 
cision on  this  subject  handed  down  by  that  court  since  the  issu- 
ance of  the  June  Bulletin).  In  this  case  wherein  the  plaintiff 
had  been  non-suited,  the  supreme  tribunal  reverses  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  courts  and  orders  a  new  trial.  The  following 
quotations  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cullen  (concurred  in  by 
Judges  Parker,  O'Brien  and  Martin;  dissented  from  by  Judges 
Haight,  Gray  and  Werner)  state  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law  in 
the  case: 

"  The  details  of  the  operations  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
defendant's  product  it  is  unnecessary  to  recite  further  than  to  say  that 
large  quantities  of  paper  or  pulp  were  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid.  The  paper  was  put  in  an  iron  cylinder  or  circular 
pot  about  three  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  acid  was 
then  poured  into  the  cylinder,  where  It  was  allowed  to  remain  for  about 
half  an  hour,  after  which  time  it  was  drawn  off.  The  pot  had  two  lugs, 
or  ears,  in  which  there  were  eyes.  When  the  acid  was  to  be  drawn  off, 
two  hooks  attached  to  an  iron  chain  running  through  a  pulley  above  were 
put  into  the  lugs,  the  pot  raised  by  a  windlass  and  then  its  contents 
dumped  into  a  spout  called  a  whizzer.  The  plaintiff  had  been  employed 
in  this  work  between  three  and  four  years.  The  hooks  which  during  this? 
period  had  been  used  to  raise  the  pots  were  long  straight  hooks,  that  i» 
to  say,  the  two  parts  of  the  hooks  were  parallel  and  the  return  part 
extended  so  as  to  bring  the  point  even  with  the  eye  through  which  the- 
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chain  was  attached.  The  plaintiff  had  been  away  from  the  work  for  a 
short  time,  returning  about  a  week  before  the  accident.  During  his 
absence  there  had  been  substituted  for  the  hooks  previously  used  short 
hooks  with  flaring  mouths,  the  portion  of  which  towards  the  point  was 
curved  so  that  the  point  was  directed  outwards  towards  the  base  of  the 
hook.  On  the  occasion  of  the  accident  the  plaintiff  and  a  fellow  workman 
put  the  hooks  into  the  lugs.  The  plaintiff  (whether  alone  or  with  the 
other  workman  does  not  clearly  appear)  then  went  to  the  windlass  and 
raised  the  pot  He  returned  to  the  pot,  placed  his  hands  upon  it  to  turn 
out  its  contents  when  the  hook  which  had  been  inserted  by  his  fellow 
workman  pulled  out,  that  side  of  the  pot  fell  down  and  the  acid  was  dis- 
charged upon  the  plaintiff,  by  which  he  was  severely  burned  and  one  eye 
destroyed.  It  appeared  that  on  one  occasion  during  the  absence  of  the 
plaintiff  from  the  work  the  hook  had  pulled  out  during  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  pot  Expert  evidence  was  given  by  the  plaintiff  tending  to  show 
that  the  new  form  of  hook  was  likely  to  pull  out  on  account  of  its  shape; 
that  when  the  chain  was  tautened  in  raising  the  pot,  the  lug,  instead  of 
settling  down  to  the  base  of  the  hook,  might  easily  and  naturally  rest  on 
the  curve  of  the  mouth  of  the  hook  and  thus  what  Is  called  a  forced  axis 
be  formed;  that  In  such  situation,  any  movement  of  the  pot  would  tend 
to  throw  It  off  the  hook  and  that  it  might  slip  off  the  hook  without  being 
moved.  At  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's  case  the  learned  trial  court  dis- 
missed the  complaint,  holding  that  as  the  plaintiff  had  worked  for  a  week 
with  this  kind  of  hooks  he  had  assumed  the  risk  of  their  use.  The  judg- 
ment on  the  nonsuit  was  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division,  a  majority 
of  the  court  believing  the  evidence  insufficient  to  warrant  the  submission 
of  the  question  of  defendant's  negligence  to  the  Jury. 

"  Though  the  case  is  a  close  one  we  think  the  non-suit  was  erroneous. 
Doubtless,  the  plaintiff,  by  his  long  service,  three  or  four  years,  assumed 
the  risks  which  the  general  plan  or  method  of  the  operations  of  the 
defendant  Involved.  Therefore,  the  evidence  of  an  expert  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  acid  was  handled  in  other  factories  and  the  one  In  common 
use  was  properly  excluded.  Bujt  the  plaintiff  did  not  necessarily  assume 
the  risk  of  defective  or  improper  appliances  In  that  plan  or  method  of 
work,  unless  the  defect  was  obvious  or  he  had  so  long  used  the  appliance 
as  to  be  chargeable  in  law  with  knowledge  of  its  insufficiency.  He  had 
the  right  to  rely  on  the  presumption  that  the  master  had  done  his  duty 
in  furnishing  safe  and  suitable  appliances.  So  far  as  his  experience  had 
gone  he  had  seen  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  pot  falling  off  the  hooks 
or  of  the  hooks  pulling  out  of  the  lugs.  The  jury  might  have  found  that 
the  accident  was  caused  by  the  change  In  the  form  of  the  hooks.  The 
plaintiff  knew  of  this  change,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  knew  of  the 
danger  which  the  change  involved.  If  he  did  not,  then  continuance  In  his 
employment  was  not  an  assumption  of  the  risk.  (Kain  v.  Smith,  89  N.  Y. 
375;  Davidson  v.  Cornell,  132  N.  Y.  228.)  Prior  to  the  accident  he  had 
not  known  of  the  new  hooks  failing,  and  though  the  hooks  themselves  are 
very  simple  appliances,  we  think  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  hold  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  a  common  laborer  in  such  work  as  carried  on  In  the 
defendant's  factory  should  have  foreseen  the  risk  their  use  Involved.  As 
to  this  issue  the  burden  of  proof  rested  on  the  defendant  (Dowd  v.  N.  Y.. 
Out  &  W.  Ry.  Ck)..  170  N.  Y.  159.) 
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"The  question  of  the  defendant's  negligence  was  also  for  the  Jury. 
While  it  had  the  right  to  select  its  own  method  of  carrying  on  its  work 
and  was  not  required  to  adopt  the  la^test  or  most  approved  devices,  still, 
it  was  bound  to  see  that  its  appliances  were  reasonably  safe  and  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  *  It  was  the  duty  of  the  defendants  to  guard  against 
such  accidentts  as  could  be  foreseen  as  liable  to  occur  by  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care.*  (Del.  Sejnore  v.  Halllnan,  153  N.  Y.  274.)  In  determin- 
ing what  are  safe  appliances  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  care  taken 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  danger.  The  defendant  was  using  sub- 
stances which  necessarily  involved  its  laborers  and  employees  who  worked 
with  them  in  great  danger.  If  any  workman's  person  came  into  contact 
with  the  acid  most  grievous  injuries  would  follow.  This  was  appreciated, 
for  formerly  in  this  room  there  had  been  a  tank  of  water  for  any  work- 
man who  might  get  burned  by  the  acid  to  throw  himself  in.  If  the  hook 
had  been  used  to  attach  to  an  oxchain  to  draw  logs  comparatively  little 
attention  need  have  been  paid  to  its  form,  providing  that  the  hook  was 
sound  and  strong.  But  the  raising  of  cylinders  full  of  acid,  by  the  fall 
of  which  the  persona  of  the  workmen  might  be  seriously  injured  or  their 
lives  endangered,  would  involve  other  considerations.  The  old  form  of 
hooks  had  been  used  with  safety  for  years.  As  we  have  in  the  present 
record  only  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  no  reason  appears  why 
the  form  of  hook  was  changed.  In  making  that  change  the  defendant 
was  bound  to  use  reasonable  care  to  see  that  the  new  appliance  was 
equally  safe  with  the  old,  and  the  Jury  might  have  found  that  the  master 
was  chargeable  with  knowledge  of  the  danger  caused  by  the  change 
which  would  not  be  imputed  to  a  common  laborer." — Welle  v.  Celluloid  Co,, 
171  y.  7.  Rep.  401. 

A  decision  of  special  interest  was  rendered  by  the  Second 
Appellate  Division,  at  the  May  term,  in  the  case  of  Muhlens 
vs.  Obermeyer  and  Liebmann  in  that  the  employer's  duty  to 
furnish  a  safe  work  place  is  ruled  to  include  a  safe  place  in 
which  the  employees  may  change  their  clothes.  The  plaintiff 
was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  projecting  flooring  in  defendant's 
brewery,  but  his  action  for  damages  was  dismissed  by  the  court, 
at  the  Kings  County  trial  term  in  November,  1901,  without  sub- 
mission to  the  jury.  The  Appellate  Division  unanimously  holds 
that  the  trial  court  was  in  error  in  dismissing  the  complaint 
and  orders  a  new  trial.  The  official  reporter's  summary  is  as 
foUows: 

'*It  appears  that  the  plaintiff  was  engaged  in  an  employment  which 
caused  his  clothing  to  become  saturated  with  moisture,  and  that  he, 
together  with  other  employees,  had,  for  a  period  of  over  aix  months,  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  defendant's  foreman,  been  accustomed 
to  go  upon  the  projecting  flooring,  which  was  directly  over  the  boilers, 
and  there  change  his  clothes,  hanging  his  wet  garments  upon  nails 
driven  in  the  outside  walls  of  the  laboratory;  that  on  the  day  in  ques- 
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tion,  while  the  plaintiff  was  upon  the  projecting  flooring  engaged  In 
changing  his  clothes,  the  flooring  gave  way,  precipitating  the  plaintiff 
upon  the  boilers  below  and  causing  him  to  be  seriously  injured. 

"  There  was  nothing  In  the  appearance  of  the  projecting  flooring  from 
the  upper  side  to  indicate  that  it  was  less  safe  than  the  remaining  floor- 
ing. There  was  some  evidence  that  there  were  other  places  where  the 
plaintiff  might  have  hung  his  clothes  to  dry,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
that  there  was  any  place  especially  provided  for  that  purpose  or  which 
was  so  well  adapted  thereto  as  the  place  in  question. 

**  Held,  that  it  was  error  for  the  court  to  dismiss  the  complaint;  that 
the  defendant  having  had  knowledge  of  the  custom  of  its  employees  to 
go  upon  the  projecting  flooring  for  the  purpose  of  changing  their  clothes, 
it  was  incumbent  upon  it  to  exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  in  mak- 
ing the  place  reasonably  safe;  that  the  question  whether  it  had  performed 
this  duty  was  one  of  fact  for  the  jury;  that  the  falling  of  the  projecting 
flooring,  under  the  circumstances  disclosed  by  the  evidence,  established  a 
prima  facie  case  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  requiring 
the  cause  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury." — 83  App,  Div.  88, 

In  the  case  of  Duggan  vs.  Phelps,  the  Appellate  Division  unani- 
mously affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  awarding  the 
plaintiff  |400  damages.    The  case  is  summarized  as  follows: 

In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sus- 
tained by  the  plaintiff,  it  appeared  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the 
accident  the  defendant,  a  master  stevedore,  employed  the  plaintiff  to 
assist  in  the  docking  of  his  ship;  that  after  the  docking  was  completed 
the  plaintiff  was  laid  off;  that  riggers  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant 
prepared  the  ship  to  receive  a  cargo,  and,  in  the  course  of  such  work, 
removed  some  of  the  thwart  ship  beams  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  thwart  ship  beams  was  to  strengthen  the  vessel, 
and  it  was  customary,  in  the  course  of  preparing  the  vessel  to  receive 
cargoes,  to  remove  all  or  some  of  them.  After  the  riggers  had  completed 
the  work  the  plaintiff  was  again  employed  by  the  defendant  to  work 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  stowing  the  cargo.  While  performing  this  work 
one  of  the  thwart  ship  beams  which  had  not  been  removed  by  the  riggers 
was  dislodged  by  the  play  of  a  rope  used  in  conveying  the  cargo  to  the 
hold,  and  fell  upon  the  plaintiff,  injuring  him.  The  evidence  tended  to 
show  that  the  riggers  had  neglected  to  secure  the  beam  properly  and 
that  if  it  had  been  secured  properly  the  play  of  the  rope  would  not  have 
dislodged  it. 

Held,  that  a  judgment  entered  upon  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
should  be  affirmed;  that  the  riggers  and  the  plaintiff  were  not  fellow 
servants;  that  if  the  defendant  decided  not  to  remove  the  beam  which 
fell,  and  if  he  foresaw  or.  in  the  exercise  of  due  care,  should  have  fore- 
seen that  the  play  of  the  rope  might  dislodge  the  beam,  he  was  bound, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  to  provide  the  plaintiff  with  a  reasonably 
safe  place  within  which  to  perform  his  work,  to  use  ordinary  care  to 
secure  the  beam. — 82  App.  Div.  509, 
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Herbert  F.  Hoelter  was  regularly  employed  by  John  B.  Mc- 
Donald, contractor  with  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  reservoir  at  Jerome  Park,  to  run  a  stationary 
engine  or  pump  with  occasional  duties  calling  him  to  run  a 
**  dummy  "  engine  in  drawing  or  pushing  cars  over  a  construc- 
tion line  of  railroad.  On  June  23,  1901,  while  backing  his 
*^  dummy  "  engine  down  hill,  it  suddenly  left  the  track,  toppled 
over,  and  the  escaping  steam  scalded  Hoelter  in  a  serious  man- 
ner, for  which  he  brought  an  action  to  recover  and  on  February 
7,  1902,  obtained  a  verdict  of  |6,250  in  the  Kings  county  trial 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court.  From  this  judgment  the  defend- 
ants appealed;  but  the  Second  Appellate  Division,  at  the  April 
term,  unanimously  affirmed  the  same.  The  opinion,  written  by 
Justice  Woodward,  declares  that 

"  There  was  evidence  from  which  the  jury  might  properly  find  that  the 
track  in  use  was  constructed  of  rails  of  different  sizes  at  the  point  of  the 
accident,  that  the  Joints  or  ends  of  the  rails  were  from  two  and  one-half 
to  four  inches  apart;  that  there  was  a  drop  of  about  two  inches  from  the 
rail  on  the  uphill  side  to  the  one  below  it,  and  that  the  rail  on  the  left 
hand  side,  in  which  direction  the  engine  toppled,  was  three  or  four  inches 
lower  than  the  one  on  the  other  side,  the  point  of  the  accident  not  being 
upon  a  curve,  and  that  the  track  was  shaJky.  If  these  facts  are  true  it 
will  be  seen  that  an  engine  of  the  type  of  the  *  Josephine,'  carrying  its 
weight  well  up  in  the  air  and  without  any  weight  of  cars  attached  to  hold 
It  down,  would  be  quite  likely  in  going  down  grade  to  topple  over  on 
falling  from  a  rail  two  inches  or  more  on  the  one  below  it,  and  especially 
as  that  side  of  the  track  was  already  three  or  four  inches  lower  than  the 
opxK>8ite  track.  While  it  is  not  proper,  viewing  an  accident  in  the  light  of 
what  has  happened,  to  hold  the  defendants  liable  for  not  taking  extraor- 
dinary precautions,  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  them  of  exercising  reason- 
able care  to  provide  their  servants  with  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which 
to  perform  their  labors,  and  if  the  facts  and  circumstances  were  such  that 
a  reasonably  prudent  man  would  or  should  have  foreseen  that  an  accident 
was  Ukely  to  happen  by  reason  of  the  defects  in  this  roadway,  the  plaintiflC 
is  entitled  to  recover  damages  unless  the  danger  was  known  or  was  so 
obvious  that  he,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence,  was  bound  to  know 
of  the  danger,  in  which  case  he  would  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  the 
risk.  (Dowd  v.  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  Ry.  Co.,  170  N.  Y.  450,  468,  409.)  ♦  •  ♦ 
The  suggestion  of  the  appellants  that  the  condition  of  the  track  was  due 
to  the  negligence  pt  the  track-walker,  a  fellow  servant,  is  without  merit; 
the  duty  of  furnishing  to  a  servant  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to 
work  is  a  duty  of  the  master,  and  if  he  leaves  that  duty  to  a  servant  the 
master  accepts  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  servant  to  perform 
that  duty.  This  is  universally  supported  by  the  authorities,  and  they  need 
not  here  be  cited."— ^oeZ^cr  r.  McDonald,  82  App.  Div,  Jf23. 
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In  the  case  of  Koren  vs.  National  Conduit  and  Cable  Co.,  the 
Appellate  Division  unanimously  affirmed  a  judgment  of  f5,000 
awarded  by  the  Westchester  county  trial  term.  The  case  is  sum- 
marized below: 

In  an  action  brought  by  a  servant  against  his  master  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the  servant,  while  trying  to  shift 
the  belt  of  a  machine  which  he  was  engaged  in  operating  from  the  tight 
to  the  loose  pulley,  It  appeared  that  the  machine  in  question  was  not 
supplied  with  a  belt  shifter  although  such  a  device  was  in  almost  univer*^ 
sal  use  upon  similar  machines  throughout  the  country;  that  the  plaintiff 
had  worked  around  factories  for  almost  sixteen  years,  but  had  never 
before  worked  at  a  machine  propelled  by  a  belt.  The  method  by  which 
the  servant  attempted  to  shift  the  belt  on  the  occasion  of  the  accident 
was  clearly  dangerous,  but  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  at  the  time 
he  was  put  at  work  upon  the  machine,  two  or  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
accident,  his  foreman  instructed  him  to  adopt  this  method. 

^€ld,  that  a  Judgment  entered  upon  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
should  be  affirmed;  that,  although  the  plaintiff  must  have  known  of  the 
danger  involved  in  attempting  t&  shift  the  belt  in  the  method  in  question, 
he  was  entitled  to  rely  upon  the  instructions  given  him  by  the  foreman. 

Where  a  master  instructs  a  servant  in  the  manner  of  performing  a  dan- 
gerous duty  and  such  instructions  are  improper  or  where  he  instructs  the 
servant  to  work  in  a  dangerous  manner,  although  the  risk  incident  thereto 
is  apparent,  the  servant,  especially  when  of  tender  years  or  of  the  lower 
grade  of  intellectual  development,  may  rely  upon  the  master's  presumed 
superior  knowledge  in  the  premises  and  perform  the  duty  according  to 
such  instructions  without  being  held  to  be  deprived  of  his  right  of  action 
against  the  master  under  the  doctrine  of  assuming  an  obvious  risk. — 82 
App.  Div,  527. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

LABOR   OBGAHIZATIOirS  IN   THE  PKINCIPAL  COVHTBIES. 

The  only  important  countries  that  furnish  official  information 
concernin-g  the  strength  of  trade  unions  and  other  labor  organiza- 
tions are  England  and  France.  As  regards  such  statistics  in 
other  countries  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  publications  of 
the  organizations  themselves  and  it  is  mainly  from  those  publi- 
cations* that  the  following  table  has  been  compiled: 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland January  1, 1902 **1,922,780 

United^States  and  Canada October,  1902 fl, 800, 000 

Grermany January,  1908 1, 092, 642 

France January,  1902 614,204 

Italy August,  1902 480,689 

Austria December,  1902 166, 488 

Denmark January,  1902 101, 964 

Belgium 1902 83,677 

Sweden January,  1902 69, 009 

Switzerland 1899 49, 084 

Spain January,  1908 46,896 

Holland March,  1908 17, 062 

Norway January,  1902 14, 460 

Hungary January,  1902 8, 222 

American  Labor  Orsranlzatlons. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  strength  of  organized  labor  in 
this  country  as  no  official  figures  are  published  by  the  federal 
government  and  only  a  few  of  the  State  labor  bureaus  have 
gathered  such  statistics.  The  larger  unions  as  a  rule  publish 
statistics  of  membership  at  least  once  a  year,  but  a  considerable 
minority  of  the  120-150  national  or  international  organizations 
give  the  figures  at  long  intervals  if  at  all.  The  most  available 
statistics  are  those  reported  from  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  embracing  about  four-fifths  of 
the  organized  working  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

*The  moat  yaluaBle  publication  in  thiis  connection  is  the  organ  of  ib«  social  democratic 
federation  of  Germany  (Oorreapondenehlatt  der  Oeneralkommisaion  der  Qewerkschafien 
Deutachlandt). 

^Induaiye  of  10»801  members  of  branches  outside  the  United  Kingdom  (i.  e.^  United 
States  and  the  British  colonies). 

tThe  president  of  the  Amertoan  Federation  of  Labor,  Jn  the  September  "  Federa- 
tlonlst,"  reports  the  membership  of  organizations  affiliated  with  the  Federation  as  ex* 
ceeding  2,000,000.  which  would  indicate  an  aggregate  membership  of  nearly  two  and  a 
half  million  workers  In  all  labor  unions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the  present 
time. 
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The  following  table  reveals  the  average  taxpaying  membership 
in  the  year  ended  September  30,  1902,  as  indicated  by  the  secre- 
tary's report  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions: 

NATIONAL  UNIONS  AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR.* 

Average 
tax-paring 
Name  of  organization.  membership. 

American  Federation  of  Labor  local  unions 67,800 

Actors'  National  Protective  Union  of  America 500 

Bakers  and  Confectioners'  International,  Journeymen 10, 200 

Barbers'  International  Union,  Journeymen •16,000 

Bill  Posters  and  Billers  of  America,  National  Alliance 

Blaclismiths,  International  Brotherhood  of 4, 300 

Blast   Furnace   Worlsers  and   Smelters   of   America,    National 

Association  of 000 

Boiler   Maimers  and  Iron   Ship  Builders  of  America,  Brother- 

hcK)d  of 9,600 

Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of 7, 000 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union 14,000 

Brewery  Workmen,  International  Union  of  United 29, 100 

Brick,  Tile  and  Terra-Cotta  Workers*  Alliance,  International. ..  4,100 

Broom  Makers'  Union,  International 900 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of 80,000 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of 3, 200 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers,  International 3, 100 

Carvers'  Association  of  North  America,  International  Wood 2,300 

Car  Workers,  International  Association  of 2, 400 

Chainmakers'  National  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America.  600 

Cigarmakers'  International  Union  of  America 34, 700 

Clerks'  International  Protective  Association,  Retail 30,000 

Clerks,  International  Association  of  Railway 

Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America,  United .' 2,000 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America 5,700 

Coremakers'  International  Union 1, 200 

Curtain  Operatives  of  America,  Amalgamated  Lace 500 

Drivers'  International  Union,  Team 13, 800 

Electrical  Workers  of  America,  International  Brotherhood  of..  11,500 

Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of 

Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of 1, 900 

Engineers,  National  Brotherhood  of  Coal  Hoisting 800 

Engineers,  International  Union  of  Steam 6, 500 

Expressmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 

Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary 6, 200 

Fitters  and  Helpers,  National  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot 

Water  1,500 

Flour  and  Cereal  Mill  E2mployees,  International  Union  of 

*Jul]r  1,  1903.    Organizations  for  which  membership  is  not  reported  hare  been  added 
since  September,  1902. 
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Ayerage 
tax-paying 
Name  of  organisation.  membership. 

Freight    Handlers    and    Interior    Warehousemen's    Union    of 

America 

Oarment  Workers  of  America,  United 24,300 

Special  Order  Clothing  Makers 6,000 

Garment  Workers*  Union,  International  Ladies' 2, 100 

Crlass  Bottle  Blowers'   Association  of  the  United  States  and 

Canada  5 ,  900 

Glass  House  Employees,  International  Association 

Glass  Workers,  International  Association  Ahialgamated 700 

Glass  Snappers'   National  Protective  Association  of  America, 

Window 

Glass  Workers,  American  Flint 7, 100 

Glove  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International 

Gold  Beaters'  National  Protective  Union  of  America,  United, ..  300 

Granite  Cutters'  National  Union 8,200 

Grinders'  National  Union,  Table  Knife 200 

Hatters  of  North  America,  United 8,000 

Hod  Carriers'  and  Building  Laborers'  Union  of  America,  Inter- 
national     

Horse-Shoers  of  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Union 

of  Journeymen 2, 800 

Hotel  and  Bestaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance  and 

Bartenders'  International  League  of  America 19, 100 

Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of 15,000 

Jewelry  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International 1,000 

Lathers,  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal 2,300 

Laundry  Workers'  International  Union,  Shirt,  Waist  and 4,200 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Brotherhood  of 4, 200 

Leather  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated 2,200 

Longshoremen's  Association,  International 34, 700 

Machinists,  International  Association  of 35, 500 

Machine    Printers    and    Color    Mixers    of   the   United   States, 

National  Association  of 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  International  Brotherhood  of.  4,600 

Marble  Workers,  International  Association  of 500 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  Amal- 
gamated    8,400 

Metal  Mechanics,  International  Association  of  Allied 6, 100 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers  and  Brass  Workers'  Union  of 

North  America 8,400 

Metal  Workers  International  Association,  Amalgamated  Sheet.  6,600 

Metal  Workers'  International  Union,  United 4, 300 

Mine    Managers    and    Assistants'     Mutual    Aid    Association, 

National 400 

Miue  Workers  of  America,  United. , 185,400 

Mine  Workers'  of  North  America,  United  Mineral 300 

Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  Iron 25,900 
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Musicians,  American  Federation  of 9, 700 

Oil  and  Gas  Well  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of 300 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  Brother- 
hood of 34, 800 

Paper  Makers  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of . '. 4, 100 

Pattern  Makers'  League  of  North  America 2,300 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America 200 

Piano  and  Organ  Worker^  Union  of  America,  International...  5,700 

Pilots'  Association,  International 

Plate  Printers'  Union  of  North  America,  International  Steel  and 

Copper   700 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters'  Help- 
ers of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  United  Association  of . .  12,800 

Potters,  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 4,900 

Powder  and  High  Explosive  Workers  of  America,  United 400 

Printers'  Association  of  America,  Machine  Textile 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  International 11 ,  900 

Print  Cutters'  Association  of  America,  National 

Rubber  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated 

Saw  Smiths'  National  Union , 300 

Seamen's  Union,  International,  of  America 9, 900 

Shingle  Weavers'  Union  of  America,  International 

Shipwrights,  Joiners  and  Calkers  of  America,  National  Union  of        

Slate  and  Tile  Hoofers'  Union  of  America,  International 

Slate  Quarrymen,  Splitters  and  Cutters,  International  Union  of        

Spinners'  Association,  Cotton  Mule 2, 600 

Stage  Employees'  International  Alliance,  Theatrical 4,400 

Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers'  Union  of  North  America,  Inter- 
national     1, 800 

Stove  Mounters'  International  Union 1, 600 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America,  Amalga- 
mated Association  of 9,800 

Tailors'  Union  of  America,  Journeymen 10,900 

Telegraphers,  Order  of  Railroad 8,000 

Telegraphers'  Union,  Th^  Commercial 

Textile  Workers  of  America,  United 10,600 

Tile  Layers  and  Helpers'  Union,  International  Ceramic,  Mosaic 

and  Encaustic  1, 100 

Tin  Plate  Workers'  Protective  Association  of  America,  Interna^ 

tional  2, 100 

Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union 4, 100 

Trunk  and  Bag  Workers'  International  Union  of  America 500 

Tube  Workers,  International  Association  of 500 

Typographical  Union,  International 39,300 

Upholsterers'  International  Union  of  North  America 1,300 

Watch  Case  Engravers,  International  Association 400 
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Name  of  organiEatlon.  membership. 

Watch  C3afle  Makers*  Union,  International 

Weavers'  Amalgamated  Association,  Elastic  Goring 200 

Weavers*  Protective  Association,  American  Wire 200 

Wood  Workers'  International  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated        18,400 

Total 1,023,300 

That  the  foregoing  figures  are  considerably  below  the  actual 
membership  at  the  date  of  the  annual  convention,  held  in 
November,  1902,  will  be  comprehended  when  one  reflects  upon 
the  difference  between  the  membership  at  the  end  of  a  long 
period  of  rapid  growth  and  the  average  during  the  entire  period. 
Some  organizations,  moreover,  do  not  pay  taxes,  or  make  contri- 
butions, to  the  Federation  for  members  in  arrears.  The  follow- 
ing comparison,  embracing  a  few  of  the  larger  unions,  will  illus- 
trate the  above-mentioned  differences: 

Average 

tax-paying 

memDenhTp, 

1900. 

Garment  workers. 84,300 

Iron  moldere 25,900 

Metal  polishers 8,400 

Mine  workers.  United 186,400 

Pfiinters,  Brotherhood.of 84,800 

Tailors 10,900 

Typographical  Union,  International 39,300 

*In  good  standing. 

t  Exclusive  of  4,d06jmember8  In  arrears. 

Making  allowance  for  differences  in  methods  of  calculating 
membership  and  for  three  or  four  hundred'  thousand  members  of 
the  railway  brotherhoods.  Knights  of  Labor  and  o-ther  organiza- 
tions not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  it 
seems  a  conservative  estimate  to  place  the  membership  of  Amer- 
ican labor  unions  in  the  early  part  of  1903  at  1,800,000  indi- 
viduals. Since  then  the  rapid  growth  has  continued  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  has  announced  in  the  official  journal  of  the  Federation 
for  September  that  the  total  membership  of  the  110  national 
and  international  unions  and  2,100  local  unions  unattached  to 
national  unions  exceeds  2,000,000. 


Actual  Membership. 

1902. 

1906. 

86,000 

68,000 

«S4,261  (Jan.) 

*r6,418  (June) 

80,788 

282,000 

264,430 

64,068  (June) 

14,496  (June) 

88,364  (May) 

t41,9B8  (May) 
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Qermany. 
The  depression  of  industry  in  Germany  considerably  retarded 
the  growth  of  labor  organizations  in  1901,  but  its  influence  was 
not  so  marked  in  1902  when  the  state  of  employment  exhibited 
an  improvement.  The  following  table*  shows  the  strength  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  organized  labor  in  each  of  the  laat 
four  years: 

1899.  1900. 

National  trade  unions  (Social  Democratic) 580,473  680,427 

Local  organizations  (Social  Democratic). 15.946  9.860 

Hirsch-Duncker  trade  unions  (Q^werkvereine) .          86,777  91,661 

National  Christian  Socialist  unions 312,160  159.770 

Independent  national  bodies 

Independent  local  unions 68.994  53.717 


1901. 

1902. 

677,610 

733.206 

9,360 

10.090 

96,765 

102.861 

84,667 

84.652 

90,412 

106.248 

49.651 

56,585 

1,008.365 

1.092.642 

864.350    995.435 

The  backbone  of  the  labor  movement  in  Germany  is  thus  geen 
to  be  the  social  democratic  federation  which  is  also  the  most 
thriving  body.  From  1899  to  1902,  the  increase  in  the  aggregate 
membership  of  all  labor  organizations  was  228,200,  of  which 
152,000  was  contributed  by  the  national  unions  belonging  to  the 
social  democracy.  The  growi:h  of  these  unions  since  1891  is 
revealed  in  the  following  table: 

Growth  of  Social  Dbmocratic  Unions  (Obw]srkschafteu7).  1891-1902. 

Membership  Aggre- 

ot  local  gate 

National     No.  of       Member-  Women       unions  member- 

Year.                          unions,  branches.        ship,     included,      (circa).  ship. 

1891 62             2,551         277,659        10,000  287,659 

1892 ,. 66             3,956         237,094         4.355             7,640  244.734 

1893 ". 61             4,133         223,530         5,384             6,280  229.810 

1894 54             4,350         246,494         5.251             5,550  252,M1 

1895 53             4.819         259.175         6,697           10,781  269,956 

1896 51             5.430         329,230        15.265             5.858  335,088 

1897 56             6,151         412,359        14,644             6,803  419,162 

1898 57             6,756         493.742        13,481           17,500  611,242 

1899 55             7,623         580,473        19,280           15,946  596,419 

1900 58        680,427        22,844             9,860  690,287 

1901 57        677.510       23,699             9,360  686.870 

1902 60             8,634         733,206        28,218           10,090  743,295 

The  number  of  national  bodies  increases  very  slowly,  but  the 
numbt^r  of  local  lodges  has  increased  rapidly.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  also  the  considerable  progress  made  in  the  organization 
of  women  workers,  although  they  still  constitute  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  membership.  The  number  of  members  in  un- 
attached local  unions  remains  nearly  stationary. 


^Correspondenzhlati  der  Gcneralkommission  der  Ottcerkschaften  Deutaehlands,  15  Aug. 
1903. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  social  democratic  organi- 
zations have  largely  increased  as  is  disclosed  below: 

Finances  of  German  Social  Democratic  Unions.  1891-1902. 
[In  marks:  one  mark;=^.8  cents.] 

RECEIPTS.  EXPENDITURES. 

, ' * ^  r- *- ^ 

No.        Aggregate        No.       Aggregate              For          For  trade  For 

YEAR,     unlonn.       amount.      unions.      amount  .         benefits.        Journal.  strikes. 

1^1 49         1,116.588              47         1,606.534            234.208            154,015  1.087.789 

1«>2 46         2.031,922              50         1,786.271         1,083,619            285,476  44,948 

IS^ 44         2,246,366              44         2,036.025            936.947            292,157  65,366 

18W 41         2.686.564              44         2.136,606         1,084,970            266.967  188,980 

1895 47         3.036,803              48         2,488,016         1.061.887            274,398  253,589 

1896 49         3,616.444              50         3,323,713         1,150,718            362.708  944,372 

1897 61         4.083,696              62         3,542,807         1.197,960            439,259  881,768 

1898 57         5,508,667              57         4,279,726         1,291.667            618,949  1,073,290 

1899 55         7.687,154  ^          65         6,450.876         1.604.088            603,659  2.121,918 

1900 58         9,454.075              58         8.088,021         2.102,699            713,338  2,626.642 

1901 56         9,722,720              56         8,967.168         3,231,398            782,737  1.878,792 

1902 60       11,097,774              60       10,253,559         3,846,351            798,480  1,930,829 

Totol 62,287.743           ~.       55,264,131       18.766.512         5.491.032  13,046.768 

The  increased  expenditures  since  1896  have  been  principally 
for  insurance  purposes  (benefits),  while  the  largest  expenditures 
for  dispute  purposes  were  made  in  1899  and  1900. 

Statistics  concerning  the  degree  of  organization  in  a  few  of 
the  principal  trades  organized  are  given  below : 


Trade. 

Affiliation. 

Local 
unions. 

Aggre- 
gate 
mem- 
bership. 

Per- 
centage 

of  all 

workers 

in  the 

trade. 

Women 
mem- 
bers. 

Metal  workers 

Social  democratic. . . 
Social  democratic. . . 

Independent 

Social  democratic. . . 
Christian  socialist... 

Hirsch-Duncker .... 
Social  democratic. . . 
Social  democratic . 
Social  democratic. . . 

Hirsch-Duncker 

Social  democratic. . . 

487 
610 

322 

264 

1.158 

.3n} 

247 

128,812 
70,390 
47,151 
41,894 
40.500 

40,288 
88,178 
36,116 
33,640 

21,190 
20,583 

24.1 
22.6 

"  ■ii;2 

6!4 

79.4 
9.5 

19.6 

8,458 
558 

Wood  workers 

Railway  artizans. 

Miners' 

Miners 

Machinists  and  metal  work- 
ers   

Textile  workers. 

Printers 

6.&54 
922 

Rwjtory  helpers 

3,485 

Fact4>r7  operatives  and  man- 
ual laborers 

Shoe  makers 

1,054 

France. 
The  latest  directory*  of  associations  formed  under  the  law  of 
1884  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  1902  there  were  3,680  organ- 
izations of  employees,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  614,204 
persons.  The  growth  of  such  organizations  since  1890  is  shown 
below: 


♦  Annuaire  des  Syndicats  Professlonnels,  Industriels,  Commerciaux  et  Agricoles  con- 
fltitu^  coDform^ment  i  la  loi  du  21  mars  1884,  en  France  et  aux  Colonies,  1902. 
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Orffaniza- 

Datk.  tioDs.  Members. 

July  1,  1890 1,006  139,693 

July  1,  1891 1,260  205, 152 

July  1,  1892 1, 689  288, 770 

July  1,  1893 1, 926  402, 126 

July  1,  1894 2, 178  403,440 

July  1,  1895 2, 163  419, 781 

July  1,  1896 2,248  422, 777 

December  31,  1897 2,824  437,798 

December  31,  1898 2, 861  419, 761 

December  31,  1899 2,686  491,647 

December  31,  1900 3,287  588,832 

December  31,  1901 3,680  614,204 

The  growth  has  been  slow  compared  with  that  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  The  membership  in  the  various  industries 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  includes  also  employers? 
associations: 


Employebs' 

OBOANIZATIOlfB. 

EMPIiOTSES* 

Obganizatioks. 

Indubtbixs. 

Num- 
ber. 

Member- 
ship. 

Per  cent  of 
member- 
ship of  total 
employers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Member- 
ship. 

Per  cent  of 

member- 

shipof  total 

employees. 

Agriculture,  f  oreetrv,  flaheries 

114 
2 

7 

883 
99 
04 
09 
89 
81 
74 

166 
96 

231 

861 

47 

•    868 

12,483 

78 
131 

79,874 
2.884 
3,627 
3.4B3 
4,882 
6,167 
2,468 
7,617 
1,684 

16,441 

21.960 
1.960 

21.990 

0.44 
21.46 
2.64 

18.07 

28.66 

41.41 

7.86 

8.87 

8.88 

8.48 

10.21 

13.87 

11.40 

15.68 
13.91 

61.08 

149 
62 
29 

226 
96 
242 
212 
817 
206 
275 
482 
107 
710 

468 
88 

06 

16,616 
80.006 
8,811 

26,855 
24,010 
19.146 
21,663 
67,174 
17.121 
20.648 
76,964 
12,212 
119,688 

106.872 
9,075 

5,802 

0.46 

ll^niiigr     

61.48 

Quarryiiff 

5.95 

Food  produots  (manufaoture 
and  sale) 1 1 . .  ^  r  t  -  r  -  - 

4.88 

mifkTTilnft.1  Timdiintfl 

22.65 

Printing  and  publishing 

Hides  and  leather 

16.86 
12.87 

n^xtllefl  nroner 

8.96 

Clothlnir.  deanlnir.  etc 

8.92 

WoodworkinflT 

9.18 

Metal  worklnar.          

16.47 

Stone  and  eari;hen  ware 

Ruildinfr  trades 

23  OD 

Commerce,  transportation  and 

6.T7 

Domestic  and  personal  service 
Professional  (medicine,  phar- 
macy,  etc.)  r  r  ,  -  ,  ,  .  .  T  -  r  r  T  -  -  T  -  r  T  - 

1.18 
8.25 

Total 

2,eoe 

186,199 

8,680 

614.204 

a  Including  onlv  those  agricultural  organizations  which  are  composed  entirely  of  em- 
ployers or  of  employees. 

Austria. 
The  fourth  trade  union  congress  in  Austria  was  held  in 
Vienna  in  June,  1903,  and  was  attended  by  195  delegates.  The 
Austrian  federation  of  labor  (Gewerkschafts-Commission)  at  the 
end  of  1902  embraced  47  national  unions,  241  provincial  bodies, 
1,397  local  lodges  of  national  unions  and  685  mixed  or  federal 
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labor  unions,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  164,488.    In  the 
past  decade  the  increase  has  been  as  follows: 


Local.  Organizations. 


MBICBBRSHIP. 


1892  . 
1886  . 
1899  . 
1901  . 
1902 


National 

Trade 

"^ 

*" 

Thereof 

unions. 

unions. 

Other. 

Total. 

Total. 

women. 

10 

70,343 
U7.946 

4.263 

30 

167,773 

32 

152,604 

47 

1.397 

685 

2,082 

166.488 

8,958 

Spain. 

The  number  of  unions  and  members  in  the  general  working- 
men's  federation  of  Spain  (Union  General  de  Trabajadores) 
since  1889  is  stated  by  the  official  organ  of  the  federation  as 
follows: 

Date.  Orsanizations.    Members. 

1889  (November  ) 27          3,355 

1890  (September)   36          3,896 

1891  (August)   58          5,304 

1892  (August)   97          8,014 

1893  (August)   97          8,553 

1895  (May)    79          6,276 

1896  (February)    , 60          6,154 

1899  (September)  65        15,264 

1900  (September)  126        26,088 

1901  (October)    ' 198        31,558 

1902  (October)    251        40,087 

1903  (January)   .: 282        46,896 


THE  LABOR  MARKET  IN  EITROPE. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  most  recent  period  of  prosperity  in  Great  Britain  began 
in  1894  and  culminated  in  1899,  when  the  proportion  of  trade 
union  members  unemployed  was  smaller  than  it  had  been  in 
any  year  since  1889.  Since  1899  idleness  has  been  increasing, 
as  appears  below: 

PlCRCBNTAOB   OF  UNEMPLOYED   MEMBERS   OF   TRADE   UNIONS. 
1887  


1890 
1891 

1892  , 

1893  . 
1S94  . 


8.2 

1895 

4.9— 

1896 

2.1— 

1897 

2.1 

1898 

3.6+ 

1899 

6.8+ 

1900 

7.H- 

1901 

6.9— 

1902 

3.4- 
3.5+ 
3.0- 

3.8+ 
4.4+ 
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The  amount  of  unemployment  decreased  from  1887  to  1890; 
increased  from  1890  to  1893;  decreased  from  1893  to  1899  and 
since  then  steadily  increased.  The  mean  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed members  of  unions  was  larger  in  1902  than  in  any  year 
since  1895.  No  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  this  year; 
in  fact,  the  relative  amount  of  unemployment  has  increased  in 
each  month  of  1903  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1902,  thus: 

Pjercbntaqb  op  Unemployed  Members  of  Trade  Unions  at  the  End  op 

Each  Month. 

TSAB.  Jan.     Feb.    Mch.  April.   May.  Jane.   July.    Aug.  Sept     Dot  Mot.   Dec.  Tear. 

1899 8.0       8.6       3.5       3.2       3.5        8.3       2.3       8.3  2.4       3.3  8.3       2.5       8.4 

IWO 8.7-    2.9+    8.3-    8.5+    8.4—    3.6+    8.7+    8.0+  8.6+    8.3+  8.3+    4.0+    8.H- 

IWl 4.0+    8.9+    8.6+    8.8+    8.«+    8.5+    8.4+    8.9+  3.7+    8.7+  8.8+    4.6+    3.8+ 

l«tt 4.4+    4.8+    8.7+    8.H-    4.0+    4.3+    4.0+    4.5+  5.0+    5.0+  4.8+    5.5+    4.4+ 

1903 5.1+    4.8+    4.8+    4.1+    4.0       4.5+    4.9+    5.5+  

Similar  inferences  ma^*^  be  drawn  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's statistics  concerning  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages : 

Number  op  Waqb  Earners  Whose 
Waqsb  Were— 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

From  1896  to  1899  the  number  of  workers  whose  wages  were 
reduced  steadily  diminished  and  in  the  latter  year  was  only 
slightly  above  1,000;  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  that  re- 
ceived an  advance  in  wages  notably  increased,  and  in  1899  was 
over  1,000,000.  In  1900  the  tide  turned  and  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  number  that  received  advances  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  that  sustained  reductions,  compared  with  1899, 
although  the  total  weekly  increase  w^as  larger  in  amount  than 
in  1899.  In  1901  and  1902  the  number  that  sustained  reductions 
exceeded  the  number  that  gained  advances.  While  95  per  cent 
of  the  reductions  were  in  the  coal  industry,  the  movement  in 
1902  also  took  place  in  the  shipbuilding  trades  and  is  spread- 
ing to  allied  trades,  the  latest  reports  (month  of  July)  show- 
ing that  the  movement  of  wages  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries i§  downward. 


Increased 

Net 
increase  (+) 

or 

or 

Ldvanced. 

Reduced. 

decreased. 

decrease  (— ). 

382,226 

167,357 

607,654 

£26,592+ 

560,707 

13,866 

597.444 

31.507+ 

1.003.290 

11,865 

1,015,169 

80.815+ 

1,174,444 

1.132 

1,175.676 

90.905+ 

1,112,684 

23,010 

1,135,786 

209,373+ 

429.715 

492.518 

932,126 

77.343- 

91,812 

793,041 

890,356 

72,701— 
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It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  changes  affecting  80  per 
cent  of  the  wage  earners  were  arranged  by  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration, wages  boards,  sliding  scales  or  other  conciliatory 
agencies  without  the  intervention  of  a  strike  or  lockout. 

France. 

The  French  Bureau  of  Labor  since  1897  has  received  monthly 
reports  from  trade  unions  respecting  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed members.  The  following  table  is  compiled  from  those 
reports: 

Percbntaqb  of  Unsmplotbd  Mbmbers  of  Trade  Unions  at  the  End  of  Each 

Month. 

YmAR.  Jan.     Feb.    Moh.    Apr.    May.  June.  July.  Aug.    Sept.  Oct    Not.    Deo. 

18W. 6.5'     8.5         ».0    10.0     10.8      10.6      12.5 

ISW. la.O     II.S      10.5       6.5       8.5       8.8       8.0         8.4      9.0     10.0     13.0      11.0 

1899. 13.0      11.5       8.5      10.5       6.8        6.5       8.8         6.0      6.3       6.2       6.8      10.0 

19G0L 9.0       8.5       7.3       7.0       6.6       5.9       7.0         8.2     8.2       8.9       9.0     11.0 

1901 13.1      18.5      13.0       8.5       6.0       9.5       6.7  11.0     9.0       9.0       8.0      10.0 

1901 13.0+  15.0+  U.(H-  11.0+  10.0+    9.0-  10.0+  11.0    10.0+  10.0+  11.0+  11.0+ 

1903. 11.0— 11. 0-    7.0-    9.0—    7.0—    8.0—10.5+ 

Idleness  decreased  from  1897  to  1900,  the  mean  percentage 
of  unemployment  having  been  9.9  in  1898,  8.4  in  1899  and  8.0 
in  1900;  since  then  it  has  increased  to  9.6  in  1901  and  11.3  in 
1902.  But  thus  far  in  1903  there  has  been  an  improvement  in 
the  conditions  of  employment,  the  percentage  of  idleness  hav- 
ing decreased  in  each  month  excepting  July  as  compared  with 
ihe  preceding  year. 

Belsrium. 

The  state  of  the  labor  market  in  Belgium  is  indicated  by  the 
statistics  published  by  the  Belgian  Bureau  of  I^abor  concern- 
ing the  unemployed  members  of  some  50  or  60  trade  unions 
in  the  city  of  Ghent.  These  statistics  are  much  less  compre- 
hensive than  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  they  embrace  less  than 
20,000  workers,  while  the  British  statistics  are  based  on  re- 
turns from  more  than  500,000  workers.  The  following  table 
shows  the — 

Pbrcdntaqe  of  Unemployed  Unionists  in  Ghent.* 

1896 3.9 

M97 3.2- 

1898 3.5+ 

1899 ! 2.C— 

1900 2.4— 

1901 2.6+ 

1908 2.9+ 

*ReTue  du  Travail,  Januair*  1903-  ^-^ 
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While  the  movement  is  not  pronounced,  it  appears  that  the 
general  tendency  was  toward  improvement  down  to  1901,  when 
a  reaction  occurred  and  the  proportion  of  unemployment  in- 
creased. In  1902  there  was  another  increase  in  the  relative 
amount  of  idleness. 

Germany. 

Germany's  period  of  prosperity  began  in  1895  and  reached 
its  culmination  in  1899,  when  for  several  months  there  were 
fewer  applicants  for  work  than  situations  at  the  employment 
oJBfices,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 

Monthly   Numbbr   of   Appucations    tor   Eicpuoticbnit  Oomparbd    witb   100 

Situations  OFrBSOD.* 
Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  AprIL  May.  Jane.  Jaly.  Aug.  Se|>.  Cot.  Nov.  Deo. 
1886....  149.9  184.3  103.5  106.6  114.1  118.0  112.5  106.5  96.3  114.8  18S.9  134.8 
1899....  188.0-  118.8-  87.7-  99.0-  101.8—  98.0—  100.5—  94.1—  97.6-  104.9—  180.9—  194.3- 
1900....  136.8-  118.1—  99.8+  98.4-  106.6+  10S.8+  132.3+  107.5+  lia5+  185  8+  169.8+  177.9+ 
1901....  165.8+  146.8+  123.8+  141.4+  145.9+  148.7+  160.9+  150.3+  147.5+  196  1+  888.9+  940.6+ 
1903....  341.6+  319.4+  148.6+  158.7+  160.6+  166.1+  163.8+  161.5+  186.6—  174.8—  395.8+  908.9- 
1908....    903.6-   175.9—   184.6-   189.0—   141.6—   141.6—  187.8—    181.5— 

•Prom  "Arbeitsmarkt,"  Berlin. 

In  every  single  month  in  1899  the  ratio  of  unemployed  work- 
ing people  to  situations  ojffered  was  smaller  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  decrease  continued  through  January  and 
February  of  1900;  but  in  March  there  was  an  increase  of  unem- 
ployment as  compared  with  March,  1899,  and  while  April  was 
more  favorable  the  improvement  was  but  temporary  and  from 
May  onward  ea^h  month  grew  worse.  The  depression  con- 
tinued throughout  1901  and  1902,  until  September,  when  for  the 
first  time  there  was  a  decrease  of  idleness  slb  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  In  each  month  since  then  the  improvement 
has  continued,  although  idleness  is  still  above  the  average 
amount. 

Austria. 

The  Austrian  Bureau  of  Labor  has  only  recently  begun  the 
collection  of  statistics  from  employment  offices  to  disclose  the 
state  of  the  labor  market.  The  activity  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries is,  however,  revealed  in  the  statistics  concerning  per- 
mits issued  by  the  government  to  factory  owners  to  operate 
overtime  (more  than  eleven  hours  a  day).  The  following  table 
contains  the  results: 
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NuMBSTR  or  Emplotsubs.  Aggregate 

/ * ^  number  of 

Bstab-                                              Working  hours  worked 

Ybak.                      lishments.    Permits.        Total.       oyertime.  oyertime. 

1897 470                   809            108,814           83,671  1,960,123 

1898 677               1,036            188,769           44,042  2,612,988 

1899 652                1,214            138.162           61,510  4,462,614 

1900 501                   902            104,184           43,481  3,329,170 

1901 546               1,014            106,148          38.371  2,664,855 

1902 553                1,096            126,528           48,662  3,208,448 

The  busiest  year  in  Austria  was  1899,  when  more  factories 
and  more  operatives  worked  overtime  than  in  any  other  recent 
year.  But  the  diminished  activity  of  1900  and  1901  did  not  con- 
tinue through  1902,  which  on  the  contrary  was  a  more  prosper- 
ous year  than  1901. 

PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  LABOR  BUREAUS. 
New  Labor  Bulletin  In  Germany. 

The  new  Division  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau  of  Germany  published  in  April  the  first  number 
of  the  Imperial  Labor  Gazette  (Reichs-Arheitshlatt),  which  is  to 
be  issued  monthly.  It  is  in  quarto  form  and  the  first  issue 
contains  80  pages  of  text  and  statistical  tables  relating  to  the 
labor  market,  factory  inspection,  labor  laws,  industrial  dis- 
putes, judicial  decisions,  etc.,  as  indicated  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

I.  Tbtb  Labor  Markbtt. — An  introductory  article  reviews  the 
various  statistical  methods  of  portraying  the  degree  of  indus- 
trial activity  and  state  of  employment  from  month  to  month, 
which  leads  the  editor  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  record  can- 
not be  made  up  solely  on  the  basis  of  statistics,  which  must 
be  supplemented  by  correspondence.  The  description  of  the 
labor  market  in  the  month  of  March  is,  therefore,  found  in 
three  separate  articles:  (1)  Conditions  in  the  various  indus- 
tries according  to  reports  of  correspondents,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, etc.;  (2)  membership  in  the  associations  for  sickness 
insurance,  which  is  obligatory  upon  every  wage  earner  at  work; 
(3)  applicants  for  work  and  situations  offered  in  the  numerous 
employment  agencies.  A  fourth  article  reviews  the  labor 
market  in  foreign  countries  as  set  forth  in  their  official  labor 
bulletins  or  journals. 
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II.  Labor  Exchanobs  ant>  Unbmployimbnt. — Under  this  head- 
ing the  "Gazette"  contains  a  description  of  the  emergency 
works  undertaken  by  various  German  cities  in  the  winter  of 
1902-03  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed;  also  a  summary  of  the 
enumerations  of  unemployed  wage  earners  in  Stuttgart  and 
Dresden,  etc. 

III.  Conditions  of  Labor. — A  recent  inquiry  conducted  by 
the  Wiirttemberg  government  into  the  subject  of  labor  clauses 
in  contracts  for  public  work  in  German  cities  reveals  the  fact 
that  Barmen,  Crefeld,  Danzig,  Hanover,  Konigsberg,  Liibeck 
and  Olffenbach  require  the  specification  in  such  contracts  of  the 
rates  of  wages  to  be  paid;  Magdeburg,  Fiirth  and  Strassburg 
allow  various  city  authorities  to  prescribe  the  rates;  and 
Cologne,  Stuttgart  and  Ulm  simply  require  the  contractor  to 
pay  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages.  An  official  investigation  of 
the  prevailing  hours  of  labor  of  butchers  and  meat  cutters 
shows  that  of  9,165  journeymen  620  or  6,8  per  cent  work  at  least 
14  hours  a  day;  1,072  or  11.7  per  cent  work  from  13  to  14  hours; 
1,800  or  19.6  per  cent  work  from  12  to  13  hours;  2,375  or  25.9 
per  cent  work  from  11  to  12  hours;  1,833  or  20  per  cent  work 
from  10  to  11  hours;  913  or  10  per  cent  work  from  9  to  10  hours; 
and  552  or  only  6  per  cent  work  less  than  9  hours  a  day. 

Statistics  of  earnings  of  miners  show  that  iron  miners  earned 
from  56  to  71  cents  per  day  worked  in  1902;  salt  miners,  89 
cents  a  day;  and  coal  miners,  from  70  to  95  cents. 

A  German  translation  appears  of  the  decree  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Navy  of  France  extending  the  eight-hour  day  to  all  arsen- 
als and  government  workplaces,  except  those  in  ports. 

IV.  Protection  op  Labor.— Under  this  title  the  "  Gazette '' 
contains  resumes  of  the  1902  factory  inspectors'  reports  in  Ba- 
varia (47,995  boys  and  11,890  girls  under  16  years  of  age  em- 
ployed in  inspected  establishments)  and  Baden;  also  a  summary 
of  the  labor  legislation  in  France  in  1902,  etc. 

V.  Industrial  Disputes. — The  number  of  strikes  terminated 
in  1902  was  1,060,  the  number  of  strikers,  53,912,  which  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1901,  thus: 
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other 
EMPLOTEB8017  Strike,  employ-      Strikes  which— 

, » ,      ees     / ' > 

Strikes     Establish-  Percental    thrown  Partly 

termi-        meats.  of  all  out  of      Sue-        suo- 

YsAR.         nated.      affected.     Number,    employees,     work,    ceeded.  ceeded.  Failed. 

1809 1,288  7,121  99,338  38.7  10,U^  831  429  588 

1900 1,433  7,740  122,806  41.1  9,007  275  505  6S3 

1901 1,066  4,561  55,862  39.1  7,420  200  885  571 

1902 1.080  3,437  58,912  41.1  6,272  828  235  697 

In  1902,  therefore,  56  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  failed,  while 
22  per  cent  succeeded  completely  and  the  same  proportion  in 
part. 

There  were  46  lockouts  in  1902,  involving  948  firms  and  10,512 
employees.  Of  these  30  succeeded,  7  were  partly  successful  and 
9  failed. 

V.  Housing. — In  this  department  appears  the  text  of  a  decree 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Saxony. 

VI.  Legislation. — The  text  of  labor  laws  of  German  and 
foreign  states  occupies  ten  pages.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  the  new  German  child  labor  law,  which  was  approved  March 
30  and  goes  into  effect  January  1,  1904. 

VII.  Work  op  the  Industrial  Courts.— The  G^werbegcricMe 
of  Germany  are  designed  to  adjudicate  all  sorts  of  labor  dis- 
putes, but  are  of  course  principally  occupied  with  disputes  be- 
tween individuals.  Occasionally,  however,  the  courts  act  in  col- 
lective disputes  (strikes  and  lockouts)  and  such  action  is*  re- 
ported in  the  "  Gazette  "  for  the  Berlin  court  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1903. 

Bnlletin  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Labor  became,  on  July  1,  a  bureau 
of  the  new  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  title  of 
its  bi-monthly  bulletin  is  changed  accordingly.  The  leading 
articles  of  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows: 

September,  1902: 

Statistics  of  Cities. 

Labor  Conditions  in  Cuba. 
November,  1902: 

Report  to  the  President  on  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike,  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor. 
January,  1903: 

Factory  Sanitation  and  Labor  Protection,  by  C.  F.  W.  Doehring. 
March,  1903: 

Course  of  Wholesale  Prices,  1890-1902. 
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May,  1903: 

Report  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  CommiRslon. 
July,  1903:   . 

Report  on  Hawaii. 
September,  1903: 

Farm  CJolonles  of  the  Salvation  Army,  by  Commander  Booth  Tucker. 

The  Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  by  R.  R.  Wright,  Jr. 

Massachnsetts  Labor  Bulletin. 

The  principal  subjects  treated  in  the  quarterly  Labor  Bul- 
letins of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  since  our  last 
report  are  the  following: 

November: 

Employers  and  Employees  in  Massachusetts  Manufactures,  1895. 
Directory  of  Labor  Organizations  in  Massachusetts. 
February: 

Following  topics  are  treated  statistically  in  brief  articles,  based  on 
the  State  censuses  of  Massachusetts:  The  Chinese,  1870-1900;  The 
Unemployed  for  a  Year;  Retired  with  a  Competency;  Dependents 
upon  Public  or  Private  Charity.  Under  the  title  "Statistical 
Abstracts"  are  published  several  pages  of  Information,  chiefly 
statistical,  on  subjects  of  social  Interest  at  home  and  abroad. 
May: 

Trade  and  Technical  ESducation  in  Massachusetts  (from  the  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor);  Laws 
Relating  to  Child  Labor  in  the  United  States;  Quarterly  Records  of 
Disputes,  etc.;  Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions;  Statistical  Abstracts. 
August: 

Aliens  in  Industry  (in  Massachusetts);  Labor  Day;  Labor  Legislation 
in  1908  (Massachusetts);  Quarterly  Records;  Statistical  Abstracts. 

Arbeitersekretariate  in  Germany. 
An  institution  peculiar  to  Germany  is  the  "  Arbeitersekre- 
tariat,"  or  workmen's  information  office,  which  in  the  last  few 
years  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  growth,  the  oldest  of  these 
offices  being  the  one  in  Nuremburg  which  was  opened  in  1894.* 
The  bureaus  are  outgrowths  of  the  work  of  trade  union  officials 
and  editors  of  labor  journals  in  furnishing  legal  advice  to  work- 
men, and  accomplish  somewhat  similar  results  to  those  of 
philanthropic  associations  in  the  United  States  like  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  of  New  York  City.  But  the  German  Arbeitersekre- 
tariat  is  supported  and  managed  by  the  workingmen  themselves 
and  is  more  comprehensive  in  scope,  as  German  workingmen 


•See  BuiiLsrriN  No.  2,  Sept.  1899,  pp.  116-7. 
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need  counsel  not  only  with  respect  to  their  rights  under  the  civil 
law  and  the  factory  acts,  but  also  concerning  the  technical  re- 
quirements  of  the  governmental  systems  of  insurance  and  the 
special  industrial  courts  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  about 
the  labor  contract. 

According  to  recent  statistics,*  35  German  cities  now  have 
Arbeitersekretariate,  while  4  other  places  have  tried  and  aban- 
doned the  institution.  Three  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Nuremburg  office,  Stuttgart  followed  (1897) ;  in  1898,  5  were  es- 
tablished^, in  1899,  9;  1900,  11;  1901,  6j  and  1902,  5.  The  Berlin 
office  has  a  continuous  history  of  13  years,  although  it  long 
existed  simply  as  a  trade  union  bureau  and  gradually  underwent 
transformation  into  a  workman's  information  office.  Of  32  sekre- 
tariate  included  in  the  statistics,  22  are  entirely  supported  by 
labor  organizations;  6  by  labor  unions  and  political  organiza- 
tions; 1  (Jena)  by  a  newspaper,  and  1  (Gotha)  chiefly  by  the  city 
treasury.  Nine  bureaus  charge  fees  for  their  services  and  6 
others  accept  voluntary  contributions  from  beneficiaries,  but 
the  income  thus  derived  is  not  large.  The  individual  assess- 
ment upon  members  of  labor  unions  for  the  support  of  the 
bureaus  nowhere  exceeds  36  cents  a  year. 

The  total  number  of  inquiries  at  the  32  bureaus  last  year  was 
195,679,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  working  people, 
the  remainder  being  widows  and  invalids  of  the  working  classes. 
One-half,  the  inquirers  were  members  of  labor  organizations. 
Over  80  per  cent  of  the  inquiries  were  answered  orally,  while 
written  answers  were  necessary  in  27,970  cases.  The  most  fre- 
quent subject  of  inquiry  was  the  civil  law  (29.1  per  cent  of  all  in- 
quiries), and  the  national  insurance  systems  (28.6  per  cent);  the 
labor  contract  gave  rise  to  16.5  per  cent  of  the  inquiries;  munic- 
ipal and  governmental  affairs,  9.2  per  cent;  criminal  code,  7.3  per 
cent;  organization  of  labor,  3.1  per  cent;  factory  matters,  1.6  per 
cent;  miscellaneous,  4.6  per  cent. 

Trade  Disputes  in  Belgium,  1896-1900. 

The  Belgian  bureau  of  labor  has  just  published  a  statistical 
report  on  the  above-mentioned  subject,  which  contains  particu- 


^Correspondenzblatt   der   0«neralkoxninission   der   Gewerkschaften   DeutschlandSp    27 
June^  1908. 
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lars  of  610  disputes  in  those  years,  affecting  162,637  employees. 
The  record  for  each  year  was  as  follows: 

Disputes.  StrikexB. 

1896  139  23,204 

1897 130  36.958 

1898 91  13,101 

1899  104     67,931 

1900 146     32,443 

Six-tenths  of  all  the  disputes  and  eight-tenths  of  the  workers 
involved  were  in  the  three  industries  of  mining,  textiles  and 
metal-workinlg;  mining  accounted  for  143  disputes  and  96,503 
employees;  textiles,  142  disputes  and  25,580  employees;  metals, 
76  disputes  and  11,157  employees. 

Although  the  majority  of  disputes  lasted  less  than  a  week, 
there  were  a  few  large  disputes  which  continued  for  more  than 
a  month,  thus — 

107  disputes  undertaken  by    7,736  employees  lasted  less  than  2  days. 
218  disputes  undertaken  by  27,743  employees  lasted  2-6  days. 
107  disputes  undertaken  by  22.786  employees  lasted  6-10  days. 

46  disputes  undertaken  by    6,766  employees  lasted  11-16  days. 

18  disputes  undertaken  by    6,606  employees  lasted  16-20  days. 

34  disputes  undertaken  by    6,302  employees  lasted  20-30  days. 

44  disputes  undertaken  by  83,030  employees  lasted  more  tban  30  days. 

Nearly  one-half  the  disputes,  involving  more  than  half  the 
strikes,  were  undertaken  to  secure  an  increase  in  wages.  The 
causes  of  disputes  may  be  summarized  thus: 

DiSPUTBS.  BlCPIiOTEBS  INVOI-VBD. 

i * V  i * :» 

Per  cent  of  Per  cent  of 

Number,    all  disputes.  Number,  all  strikers. 

Wages 341               66.90  102.960  63.18 

Hours,  etc  72               11.80  16.004  9.84 

Shop  rules 26                 4.26  26,446  16.26 

Personnel;  unionism  128              20.98  13,710  8.43 

Total  of  above 667  92.94  169,110  97.71 

The  workmen  won  only  19  per  cent  of  the  disputes,  only  10 
per  cent  of  all  the  strikers  being  successful.  Employers  won 
63  per  cent  of  the  disputes,  involving  80  per  cent  of  the  work- 
men who  engaged  in  strikes;  15  per  cent  of  the  disputes  affect- 
ing 8  per  cent  of  the  strikers  were  compromised  and  the  remain- 
ing 3  per  cent  of  the  disputes,  involving  2  per  cent  of  the 
strikers,  terminated  without  definite  settlement. 
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Progress  Toward  Industrial  Peace  in  England. 

Government  commissions  and  bureaus  of  labor  and  indiistries 
in  the  United  States  have  almost  invariably  commended  trade 
unionism,  not  only  because  it  protects  the  standard  of  living 
among  the  working  people  and  thereby  favors  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion, but  also  because,  when  once  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes, 
it  protects  employers  and  consumers  from  frequent  stoppages 
of  production.  The  most  familiar  instance  in  the  United 
States  is  perhaps  the  organization  of  railway  employees  in  sev- 
eral influential  trade  unions,  which  by  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining  with  the  company  officials  have  in  recent  years  re- 
duced strikes  to  a  minimum  number.  In  England  the  method 
of  collective  bargaining  and  settlement  of  disputes  by  concilia- 
tion boards,  or  joint  committees  of  employers  and  employees, 
has  been  still  more  extensively  adopted,  and  two  recent  statis- 
tical reports  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
reveal  the  benefits  which  that  country  derives  from  the  system. 
The  fifteenth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  shows  that 
in  19Q2  the  number  of  employees  directly  concerned  in  indus- 
trial disputes  about  wages  was  56,733,  whereas  the  tenth  an- 
nual report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
shows  that  877,557  employees  were  affected  by  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  wages  without  any  interruption  of  work.  Some  of  these 
changes  were  arranged  under  a  sliding  scale,  which  is  confined 
principally  to  the  coal  mining  industry,  but  most  of  them  were 
arranged  by  conference  boards  composed  of  representatives  of 
capital  and  labor  in  the  industry  concerned.  It  is  noteworthy, 
too,  that  90  per  cent  of  the  working  people  whose  wages  were 
changed  suffered  a  reduction  instead  of  an  increase  in  the  rate. 

The  number  of  British  employees  involved  in  industrial  dis- 
putes in  1902  was  260,000,  or  about  three  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  workers.  While  the  aggregate  number  of  days' 
work  lost  was  three  and  one-half  millions,  this  amounted  to  less 
than  one-half  a  day  per  worker  during  the  year.  The  English 
statistics  thus  reveal  substantial  progress  toward  that  indus- 
trial peace  which  is  necessary  to  successful  competition  in  the 
world's  markets. 
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The  New  Zealand  Arbitration  Law. 

In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  1901  (Bureau 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration)  there  was  reprinted  the  report 
of  a  New  South  Wales  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  working 
of  the  compulsory  arbitration  and  conciliation  act  of  New 
Zealand.  About  the  same  time  a  parliamentary  commission 
was  appointed  in  Victoria  to  investigate  and  report  upon  fac- 
tory and  industrial  legislation  and  this  commission  has  within 
the  past  few  weeks  published  its  report.  It  declares  that  the 
New  Zealand  arbitration  act  is  "  the  fairest,  most  complete  and 
most  useful  labor  law  on  the  statute  books  of  the  Australasian 
states  "  and  recommends  a  similar  act  for  Victoria.  Two  para- 
graphs are  herewith  quoted  from  the  commission's  conclusion: 

"  Despite  certain  defects  In  detail,  which  have  been  revealed  by  experi- 
ence, the  New  Zealand  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Acts  remain  to-day 
the  fairest,  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  useful  labor  law  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  Australasian  states.  And  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
wise  social  law,  on  the  one  hand  protecting  the  fair-minded  employer 
from  the  dishonest  competition  of  the  sweater,  who  keeps  down  the  cost 
of  production  by  paying  miserably  low  wages,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
tolling  thousands,  to  whom  a  rise  in  wages  of  a  few  shillings  a  week, 
when  an  industry  can  fairly  bear  it,  often  means  the  difference  between 
griping  i)overty  and  comparative  comfort  But  beyond  that,  it  has  the 
great  merit  of  providing  effective  means  for  preserving  unimpaired  the 
industrial  relationship  of  employer  and  worker,  in  forbidding  the  miser- 
able warfare  which  displays  Itself  In  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  the  stern 
reprisals  which  too  often  accompany  them,  while  ample  opportunity  is 
given  for  conciliatory  methods  of  settling  disputes  before  compulsion  Is 
invoked. 

"The  law  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  passed  successfully  through  its 
period  of  probation.  Its  main  principles  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  while  employers  and  workers  alike  keenly  criticize  each  other's 
actions  in  connection  with  its  operation  in  ceria,in  industrial  centers,  in 
no  part  of  the  colony  which  we  visited  did  we  hear  any  general  desire 
expressed  for  its  repeal.  Many  suggestions  were,  indeed,  made  for  minor 
alterations,  but  they  were  put  forward  with  the  view  of  improving  the 
general  administration  of  the  act,  while  preserving  its  main  principles 
in  their  integrity." 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  quote  from 
the  factory  inspection  statistics  of  the  latest  report  of  the  New 
Zealand  department  of  labor.  The  statistics  show  the  number 
of  workers  in  the  manufacturing  enterprises*  of  the  colony: 


^BzclUBlTe  of  workers  employed  In  the  gOTernment  printing  office  and  railway  con- 
struction shops. 
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Datic  Factory-workers. 

1895,  January  29,879 

1896,  January  32,387 

1897,  January  36,918 

1898,  January   39,672 

1899,  January  45,306 

1900,  January  48,938 

1901,  January   63,460 

1902,  March  66,396 

1903,  March   59.047 

Regarding  the  so-called  lockout  in  the  furniture  trade  in 
Auckland,  the  same  report  gives  the  following  explanation: 

"  At  the  end  of  February  a  very  interesting  phase  of  arbitration  court 
business  occurred  in  Auckland.  The  furniture  trade  had  been  worliing 
under  an  industrial  agreement,  which  was  to  be  superseded  on  the  first 
of  March  by  an  award  of  the  court  raising  the  minimum  wage  of 
cabinetmakers  2d.  per  hour.  The  employers  in  many  cases  decided  not 
to  pay  the  increased  rate  to  some  of  their  workmen  who  had  hitherto 
obtained  the  minimum  wage  under  the  old  agreement;  so  these  men  were 
"  suspended "  till  they  could  obtain  certificates  of  Incompetency,  so  as 
to  work  below  the  minimum  wage  named  In  the  new  award.  Much 
attention  would  not  have  been  called  to  the  Incident  had  not  the  news- 
paper press  printed  and  telegraphed  abroad  notices  of  "  the  lockout  in 
Auckland."  It  was  not  unnatural  that  attention  was  excited  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  colony,  as  there  had  been  a  belief  extant  that  strikes 
and  lockouts  were  impossible  under  the  Arbitration  Act.  It  was  proven 
afterward  that  there  had  been  no  lockout,  as  all  the  firms  engaged  in 
the  dispute  had  continued  in  business,  only  selecting  certain  workmen 
for  dismissal,  or,  rather,  "  suspension,"  on  the  ground  that  these  persons 
could  not  earn  the  new  wage  awarded  by  the  court.  Of  course  to  the 
seventy  persons  in  question  It  was  practically  a  lockout,  since  they  found 
themselves  in  the  street  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  as  even  if  they 
had  been  willing  to  acknowledge  "  incompetency  "  the  secretary  of  the 
workers*  union  (who  was  applied  to  by  one  or  .two)  refused  to  consider 
as  incompetent  men  who  were  earning  the  minimum  wage  when  the 
new  award  was  delivered.  There  were  engaged  in  the  local  furniture 
trade  before  the  suspension  about  260  persons.  Efforts  were  made  by 
the  government  to  induce  the  employers  to  reinstate  the  workless  men, 
but  without  avail;  and  the  case  was  brought  before  the  arbitration  court 
by  the  Registrar  of  Industrial  Unions  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been 
a  combined  effort  to  defeat  the  award.  Combination  could  not  be  proven 
unless  the  employers  themselves  admitted  agreement  to  discharge,  and 
they  denied  having  even  an  understanding  among  themselves  as  to  the 
susi)enslon  of  their  operatives.  The  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  employ- 
ers, and  considered  that  no  breach  of  award  had  been  proven.  In  the 
course  of  the  conduct  of  the  case,  however,  the  president  made  an  Im- 
portant announcement — viz.,  that  if  a  combined  and  concerted  action, 
such  as  a  strike,  took  place,  he  would  consider  such  action  a  breach  of 
award,  and  punish  It  severely.  It  had  hitherto  been  held  by  many  that 
a  strike  or  lockout  had  only  been  punishable  under  the  Act  if  it  took 
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place  while  proceedings  were  pending,  or  subsequently,  but  that  once 
the  award  was  delivered,  then  strikes  or  lockouts  were  permissible.  The 
president  ruled,  however,  that  he  should  act  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the 
letter  of  the  law;  and  that  as  the  spirit  of  the  Act  was  in  the  direction 
of  preventing  industrial  strife,  he  had  power  to  punish  oi'ganized  infrac- 
tions of  award.  The  law,  therefore,  appears  to  be  that,  although  an 
individual  employer  is  competent  to  dismiss  his  workmen,  or  an  indi- 
vidual workman  la  free  to  leave  his  employer's  service,  there  must  be 
no  concerted  action  on  either  side  in  this  direction,  or,  if  so,  such  action 
will  constitute  a  strike  or  lockout,  and  be  punishable  under  the  Arbitra- 
tion Act." 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 


FOR  THE   MONTHS  OF 


APRIL,  MAY  AND  JUNE,  190B. 


BuRisAU     OF     Labor  , 
Statistics. 


Unemployed  Membern  of  I8h  Representative  Trade  Unions 
Table        I.  February  and  March. 
Table      IT.  April  and  May. 
Table    III.  June. 
Table     IV.  July. 
Table      Y.  In  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany. 


r  Table     VI.  Work  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 
Bureau   of   Factory  J  Table  VII.  License  for  Tenement  Manufacturers. 

Inspection.  1  Table  VIII.  Conta^ous  Diseases  in  Tenement  Workshops. 

(.Table     IX.  Accidents  in  Factories. 


Bureau  of  Mediation  j  Table 
AND  Arbitration.     ' 


X.  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 
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Tradb  Union  Statistics,  If 
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TABIiB  l^IDUBiNViSS  AT  THSS  Blf]> 


INDirSTRIES.OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


No.  of 
unions. 


Members 
at  end  of 
February. 


Members 
Idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


Idle  on 
account 
of  trade 
disputes. 


I.    BnlldlniTf  Stone  WorklniTt  Etc 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.    Transportation 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

Navigation 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 

Freight  handling 

III.    Cloth Inc  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. 

Shirts,  waists,  laundry 

Textiles 

IT.    Metals,  Maehtnery,  Sliipballding 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

T.    Printing,  Binding,  Bte 

VI.    Wood  Working  and  Furniture 

VII.    Food  and  Liqaors 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 

VIII.    Theaters  and  Masio 

IX.    Tobacco 

X.    K^staarante  and  Retail  Trade... 

Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Retail  trade 

XI.    Pablic  Bmployn&ent 

XII.    Stoank  Engineers  and  Firen&en. . . 

XIU.    Miscellaneous 

Barbering 

Glass 

Tannery  employees 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAIi 


47 

8 
40 
4 


2 
2 
4 

20 

9 
3 
5 
1 
2 

97 

22 
4 

1 

7 

8 

11 

6 
6 


8 
6 
8 

8 

4 

9 

3 

1 
1 
2 
2 


81,184 

2,488 
85,770 
2,986 

11.787 

5,387 

4,100 

380 

1,910 

18, 7(8 

18,444 

880 

1,987 

180 

411 

9.080 

7,643 

1,587 

800 

10,480 

8,887 

8,108 

1,166 
1,940 

8,788 

8,488 

8,480 

1,943 
477 

1,885 

1,988 

8,891 

606 
255 
804 
385 
341 


8,887 

588 

5,709 

60 

4,474 

809 

8,850 

5 

410 

8,408 

3,387 

97 

8 
6 


80.4 

24.1 
88.2 

8.1 

38.0 
3.9 

SB.9 
1.8 

81.5 

80.9 

85.8 

11.7 

0.4 

4.6 


870 

356 
114 
800 

1,194 

888 

864 

147 
107 

180 

168 

188 

175 

7 

78 

84 

178 

27 
15 
89 


8.7 

4.7 

7.4 

26.0 

11.5 

88.8 

8.8 
12.6 
5.5 

4.8 

4.7 

7.6 

9.0 
1.5 

8.0 

4.8 

7.8 
4.5 
5.8 
4.9 


91 


26.7 


768 

"768 


60 


810 

210 


6 
1» 


8» 


35 


101,888 


18,068 


17.8 


1,084 
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Members 

at  end  of 

Maroh. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

NuMBEB  OF  Members  Idle  at  End  or  March  BECArss  oi^ 

No.  Of 
unions. 

Lack 

of 
work. 

The 
weather 

Trade 
disputes. 

TAokof 
material. 

Sicknees, 
accident, 
old  age. 

Other 
reasons. 

Reason 

not 
stated. 

Total 

number 

idle. 

47 

8 
40 

4 

80,214 

2,626 
28,668 
2,926 

81.6 

20.2 
24.1 
2.9 

8,140 

126 
2,940 

84 

758 

406 
347 

1,070 

"*i,*976 

141 

141 

841 

1 
240 

60 

66 

631 

5,704 

84 

SO 

2St 

2 

2 

4 

11,067 

5,497 

4,200 

891 

1,909 

88.0 

8.1 
82.1 
14.8 
14.3 

851 

65 

""si 

245 

8,450 

*8,*4b6 

11 

i 

10 

188 

104 

6 

18 

10 

8 

i 

10 

8,058 

167 
3,450 

58 
278 

20 

9 
8 
5 

1 
2 

16,827 

13,678 

838 

1,771 

180 

410 

88.8 

26.8 
6.6 
0.1 

10.0 
3.9 

8,050 

2,885 
50 

7 

14 



8 

3 

748 

781 
5 

1 
4 
2 

45 

48 

2 

8,747 

3,662 
55 

1 
13 
16 

«7 
22 

4 
1 

10,844 

7.964 

1,500 

800 

5.7 

4.2 

3.4 

26.0 

848 

128 
20 
100 

100 

100 

6 
8 
8 

218 

87 
26 
100 

80 
24 
5 

601 

337 
54 
200 

7 

10,408 

10.8 

717 

8 

875 

48 

1,188 

8 

8,100 

85.8 

878 

85 

1 

81 

180 

1,180 

11 

6 

8,088 

1,172 
2,461 

7.1 

11.8 
5.1 

848 

120 
128 

14 

12 
2 

867 

182 
125 

4 

2,700 

1.8 

40 

11 

51 

7 

8,470 

8.8 

84 

10 

87 

8 

188 

5 

2,088 

2,125 
486 

0.0 

11.7 
0.6 

880 

220 

86 

23 
8 

0 
6 

268 

249 
3 

J 

1,885 

8.1 

55 

8 

57 

4 

1,005 

8.8 

60 

8 

78 

0 
8 
1 

8,250 

506 
267 
804 
261 
848 

0.4 

1.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1.2 
0.0 

0 

8 

3 

8 

3 

.  .  .  .V  .  .  . 

0 
6 

1 

2 
2 

3 

184 

100,640 

17.0 

8.001 

4,887 

8,088 

108 

1,081 

805 

17,000 
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BuRBAU_OF  Labor  Statistics.  I  TABIiE  II.— miJBlfBSS  AT  THK 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

No.  of 
unions. 

Members 

at  end  of 

April. 

Members 
Idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Idle  on 
account 
of  trade 
disputes. 

I.    Building,  Stone  WorklDc»  Et«. . . . 

Stone  working 

47 

3 
40 

4 

to 

22 
2 
2 

4 

to 

9 
3 
6 

1 
2 

27 
22 

4 

1 

7 
8 

11 

6 
5 

4 

7 

8 

6 
3 

8 

4 

0 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 

81.581 

2,806 
25,853 
2,800 

18,040 

6,663 

4,800 

392 

1,885 

11,160 

7,663 
836 

2,025 
820 
412 

10,408 

7.920 

1,632 

860 

10,706 

8,880 

8,848 

1,163 
2,486 

8.746 

8,460 

8,766 

2,296 
470 

1,888 

8,667 

8,886 

605 

i»r 

791 
404 
338 

7.680 

286 
5,635 
1,750 

1,788 
183 

1.000 

50 

505 

8,080 

2,281 
109 
402 
247 

606 

536 
70 

1,484 
1,818 

880 

140 
190 

488 

189 

108 

196 

68 
78 

118 

9 
13 
91 

88.8 
8.4 
21.3 
6^.5 

14.4 

3.3 

28.8 
18.8 
26.8 

87.8 
30.2 
13.0 
19.9 
77.2 

6.8 

6.8 

18.4 

88.8 

9.0 

12.0 
7.6 

16.9 

6.6 

7.1 

8.6 

'8.1  * 

8.0 

4.8 
1.6 
6.6 
11.5 

4.170 

Building  and  paving  trades 

2,480 

Building  and  streetlabor 

1,750 

II.    Transportation , 

Rallwajrs  and  telegraphs 

Navigation 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 

Frftfght  hfLndllng 

III.    ClothlnirandTextllM 

887 

Garments 

40 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  snoesand  gloves 

Shirts,  waists,  laundry 

247 

Textiles....^. ..:.::::::;:::::: 

IV.    M«tal«,  Machinery,  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel 

816 

215 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

T.    Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

8 

VI.    Wood  Working  and  Furniture. . . . 
VII.    Food  and  Llqnonp 

800 

Food  preparation .'..!.'!*." 

Beverages 

VIII.    Theaters  and  Muiile 

X.    Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. . . . 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.    Public  Employ neut 

XII.    Steam  Engineers  and  Firemen... 

XIII.    M Uoc^Uaneous 

Barbering 

Glass  

Tannery  employees 

PaiKjr  and  paper  goods 

Mixr>d  e'nployment. 

GRAN  D  TOTAIi 

184 

98,674 

17,071 

17.8 

6.874 
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KHD  OF  APRIL  AHD  MAT. 


MembeiB 

at  end  of 

May. 

Members 
Idle.  • 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Idle  on 
accoiint 
of trade 
disputes. 

New  York  City. 

Unions. 

Members 

at  end  of 

May. 

Number 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Idle  on 
account 
of  trade 
disputes. 

81.826 

2,815 

11,866 

327 
9,968 
1,675 

826 
192 
90 
50 
498 

8,268 

2,361 
102 
680 
116 

87.8 

11.6 
88.0 
55.4 

6.4 

3.1 
8.1 
11.7 
26.2 

20.0 
81.8 
12.0 
82.0 
86.1 

7.2 

7.9 
7.2 
1.8 

12.1 

18.8 

6.6 

8.5 
4.2 

28.1 

4.6 

8.6 

4.2 

2.8 
86 

9.6 

2.1 
6.6 

11.5 
2.2 

32.1 

8,460 

'elm 

1,550 

241 

76 

60 

116 

886 

350 
36 

2 
826 

90 
166 

55 

iio 

22 

2 
17 
8 

6 

8 

2 

0 

5 
2 
2 

26,748 

2,670 
20,478 
2,000 

2,067 

1,867 

11,261 

827 
9,850 
1,675 

466 

45 

416 

2,469 

2,821 
98 
60 

62t 

498 
123 

1,260 
608 

186 

95 
90 

676 

128 

60 

00 

86 
90 
18 

is 



48.7 

12.2 
45.7 
60.6 

16. ]K 

2.7 

""36;4 

82.1 

37.4 

14.0 

6.4 

0.1 

9.8 
7.2 

12.2 

21.2 

6.7 

10.3 

4.9 

81.4 

6.8 

8.4 

3.7 

2.2 
6.8 
6.6 

i'.i 

8,180 

86,168 
2,841 

12,886 

6,689 
1,660 

6,224 

4,300 

428 

1,883 

1,860 

7,688 

6,210 

606 

780 

11,268 

7,534 
860 

76 

75 

2,153 

321 

410 

10,660 

8,040 

1,718 

892 

772 

637 
123 
12 

1,804 

618 

206 

100 
105 

766 

168 

106 

106 

6,810 

5,092 
1,718 

10,208 
2,808 

2,771 

921 
1,850 

2,161 

2,026 

1.791 

1,636 
155 

1,600 

1,644 

197 

281 

245 

36 

10,708 

8.862 
8  666 

826 

1,179 

2,476 

2,722 

8,460 

2,989 

2,515 

474 

1,828 

42 

96 

202 

15 
13 
55 
9 
110 

2,626 
2,127 

00 

70B 

197 

197 

480 

404 

343 

100,184 

20,210 

20.8 

0,668 

77 

68,888 

17,846 

26.1 

8,060 
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BuRVAV  OF  Labor  Statistics,  I 
Trade  Union  Statistics,  1908.  f 


[September 

TABIiB    m^IDi;BlfB»9 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OP  TRADES. 


No.  of 
unions. 


Members 

con- 
sidered. 


Number 
idle. 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


I«    BnildlDir,  Stone  WorklniTt  Bto 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

If.    Tr»nsportatlon 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

Navigation .' 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 

Freight  lumdling 

III.    Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments. 

Hats,  cape  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Shirts,  waists,  laundry 

Textiles. 

IV.    M«»tol«,  MTaehinory,  Shipbaildlng. 

Iron  and^steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

V.    Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

TX    Wood  Working  and  Fnmltare 

VII.    Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 

Till.    Theaters  and  Masle 

IX.    Tobaeoo 

X.    BoNtaar«nts  and  Retail  TrNd« 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

RetaU  trade 

XL    Public  Employment.. 

XII.    Steam  Engineers  and  Firemen 

XIII.    Mlse^llan^oas 

Barbering 

Glass 

Tannery  employees 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAL 


47 

3 
40 

4 


2 
2 
4 

20 

9 
3 
5 
1 
2 

87 

22 
4 

1 


11 

6 
5 

4 

7 

8 
6 
3 


82,298 

2,063 
26,804 
2,841 

12,681 

5,787 
4,4S0 


11,8(8 

7,981 
880 

1,971 
321 
410 

10,871 

8,040 

1,765 

678 

10,877 

8,278 

8.884 

1,189 
2,476 

t,71» 

8,674 

8.110 

2,819 

500 

1,886 

8,660 

2  088 

Tie 

198 
408 
415 
358 


14,618 

210 
12,482 
1,810 

888 
206 
75 
100 
SOB 

8,686 

2,484 

71 

28 

52 


088 
839 

98 

1,280 
1,840 

208 

98 
UO 

740 

164 

170 

179 

77 

88 

826 

7 
20 
28 
225 
45 


44.0 

9.1 
48.5 
63.4 

7.0 

8.6 

1.7 

23.5 

28.1 

88.4 

30.5 
8.1 
1.4 

18.2 


0.0 

10.4 
5.3 


11.8 

88.8 

6.7 

8.2 
4.4 

87.6 

4.4 

6.7 

8.8 


4.8 

8.8 

16.0 
1.0 

10.3 
6.0 

54.2 

12.6 


184 


100,484 


28,216 


28.1 
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Causbb  of  Iduskbss. 

New  Yobk  City. 

Lack 

of 
work. 

The 
weath'r 

Trade 
disputes. 

Lack 
of  ma- 
terial. 

Sickness, 
accident, 
old  age. 

Other 
reasons. 

Reason 

not 
stated. 

Memhers 

con- 
sidered. 

Number 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Idle  on 
account 
of  trade 
disputes. 

69t 
177 
856 

60 

646 

68 

si 

71 

70 
1 

4 
4 

80 

60 

60 




8 

18,644 

68 

11.781 

1,750 

146 

604 

604 

80 

80 

1 

147 

i47 

184 

07 
10 

27 

86 

62 
10 
12 
2 

84 
76 
9 

847 

18 

18 

6 
6 

80 

78 

10 

10 

87 

6 

6 

80 

30 

104 

14 
65 



25 

814 

311 

86 

16 
20 

61 
78 



6 



96 

86 
60 

86,106 

2,520 
20,965 
2,600 

8.489 
1,110 

"ilm 

8,018 

6,682 
700 
630 

6,766 

5.011 
1,755 

10,869 
8,786 

8,768 

918 
1,850 

8,161 

8,087 

1,890 

1.735 
155 

1,600 

1,470 

198 

i93 

18,948 

287 
11.905 
1,810 

471 

87 

384 

8,474 

10 



. ... 



761 
658 
98 

1,848 
1,841 

186 

91 
95 

701 

188 

140 

140 

76 
76 
80 

20 

68.6 

9.0 
56.8 
60.6 

18.0 

78.4 

'ir'.s 

80.9 

85.9 
9.3 
1.6 

11. t 

13.1 
5.3 

18.0 
46.4 

6.7 

9.9 
5.1 

88.6 

6.1 

7.4 

8.1 

4.7 

6.8 

10.4 

18,819 

50 

11,419 

1,760 

95 

100 

4fiO 

seo 

887 
60 

1,890 

1,260 

1,860 

1,280 

16 

17 

879 

890 
40 

80 

499 

476 
24 

417 

888 
24 

8SS 

908 
100 

60 
860 

60 
860 

56 

44 



719 

67 

89 

80 

80 
80 

80 

80 

60 

78 

49 

1 

870 

80 

80 

20 

28 

286 

45 

4,M9 

800 

16,988 

681 

978 

618 

06 

68,666 

81,448 

81.0 

16,896 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin 


BuRKAu  OF  Labor  Statistics, 
Trade  Union  Statistics,  190( 


[September 

TABIiB    IT^IDIiBNBSS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES- 


I.    Bolldins.  Stone  Working,  Ete .... 

Stone  working 

Building  and  paving  trades. 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.    Transportation 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

Navlflration 

Truokinflr,  cat)  driving,  etc 

Freight  handling 

III.    Clotblnff  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes^  gloves,  etc 

Shirts,  waists  and  laundry 

Textiles 

IV.    Metals,  Blaehf  nery,  Sblpbnildlns 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals. , 

Shipbuilding 

V.    PrIntinK,  Blndlnii,  Bte 

TI.    Wood  Worklnir  and  Fnmltnre . . . , 

VII.    Food  and  I«lqnora 

Food  preparation , 

Beverages. 

VIII.    Theaters  and  Mnsle , 

IX.    Tobaooo , 

X.* Bestanrants  and  Betail  Trade..., 

Hotels  and  restaurants , 

Retail  trade , 

XI.    Pablle  Ennploynient , 

XII.    Steam  Engineers ^nd  Flren&ea 

XIII.    Mlsoellaneons 

Barbering 

Glass 

Tannery  employees 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Mixed  employment 

GBAND  TOTAL 


No.  Of 
unions. 


47 

3 
40 
4 

80 

2S 
2 
2 
4 

flO 

9 
8 
5 
1 
2 

fl7 

22 
4 

1 

7 

8 

11 

6 
6 

4 

7 

8 
5 
8 

fl 

4 

8 
1 
1 
2 
2 


184 


Members 

con- 
sidered. 


82.474 

2,679 

26,7&5 
8,010 

18.142 

6,404 

4,450 

425 

1,863 

12,848 

8,818 
864 

1,977 
287 


10,402 

8,013 

1,809 

580 

10. 008 

8,122 

8,728 

1,267 
2,466 

6,  €60 

8,610 

8,880 

2,838 
501 

fl.168 

2,641 

1,011 

708 
197 
239 
419 
3S0 


106,202 


Number 
idle. 


0,880 

211 


1,400 

762 

240 
90 
100 


2.608 

2,470 
42 
116 
83 
28 

874 
774 
100 


1,467 
010 

260 

166 
114 

1,086 

287 

148 

14B 

208 
88 

808 

9 

i»r 

89 

8 

100 


18,760 


Per 

cent 
idle. 


20.7 

7.9 
30.0 
46.0 

6.8 
3.9 
2.0 
23.5 
17.3 

21.8 

28.1 
4.9 
5.9 

11.0 

5.8 

6.4 
9.7 
5.5 


18.t 
20.1 

7.2 

12.2 
4.6 

10.6 

6.8 

4.4 

5.2 


0.4 
8.8 

20.8 

1.3 
100.0 
87.2 

0.7 
28.6 


17.8 
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Causbs  of  Idlenbss. 

New  York  City. 

TAck 
of 

work. 

The 
weath*r 

Trade 
disputes. 

Lack 
of  ma- 
tedal. 

Sickness, 
accident, 
old  age. 

Other 
reasons. 

Reason 

not 
stated. 

Members 

con- 
sidered. 

1 

Number 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Idle  on 
account 
of  trade 
disputes. 

1,100 
177 
078 

60 

464 

81 

"■■'si 

88 
83 

18 

108 

108 

107 

7,068 

34 

6,574 

1,360 

10 

10 

88 

""33 

116 

105 
1 
10 

10 

""id 

8 

8 

3 

880 

830 

167 

180 
15 

82 

178 

147 
11 
13 
8 

87 
78 
14 

:848 
64 

80 

30 
9 

87 

78 

4 
4 

77 
6 

5 

188 

i38 

141 

35 
75 

8i 

614 

806 

6 

66 

61 
6 

88 

76 

1 

i 

40 

17 

17 

1 

6 

5 

100 

80 
80 

7 

7 

8 

86.488 

8,680 

81,808 

8,700 

8,060 

1,680 

"i.'sso 

8,887 

7,497 

700 

880 

7,861 

4.968 

1,809 

580 

10,464 

8.646 

8,818 

908 

1,886 

6,001 

8.088 

8.087 

1,988 
155 

1,081 

1,460 

107 

i97 

0,104 

808 
7,508 
1.400 

448 

188 

380 

8,666 

'•% 

103 

680 

589 

100 

1,486 
000 

847 

144 
106 

1,088 

808 

100 

100 

800 
81 
107 

i97 

84.6 

8.0 

35.4 

51.9 

16.8 

7.9 

'ii'.i 

80.1 

38.4 
5.1 
16.8 

8.6 
10.7 
5.5 
0.0 

18.6 

86.4 

8.8 
14.6 
5.6 

80.8 

10.8 

4.8 
5.8 
0.0 

10.4 

6.6 

100.0 

iob'.o 

7,748 

85 
6.388 
1,850 

84 



ioo 

870 

810 

lao 

80 

1,807 

1,897 

1,807 

1,397 

9B 

85 

83 

840 

381 
88 

.  ... 

868 

819 
48 

808 

850 
43 

1,044 
OSl 
180 

46 
160 

46 
160 

106 

84 

1,060 

08 

18 

0 

0 

18 

186 

81 

188 

60 

4 

80 

36 

60 

6,604 

487 

0,001 

166 

1,878 

1,180 

100 

74,081 

17,144 

88.1 

0,646 
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New  York  Labor  Bullbttin 


[September 


BURBAU  OF  LABOB  STATISTICS,    { 

Trade  Union  Statistics,  1908.  J 

TABL.B  v.— IDIiENSSSS  AT 

THR  BND  OF 

BUFPAIX). 

Boo 

INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OP  TRADES. 

No.  Of 
unions. 

Mem- 
bers con- 
sidered. 

***^®-     ■  idle. 

Idle  on 
account 
of  trade 
disputes. 

No.  of 
unions. 

Mem- 
bers con- 
sidered. 

I.    BalldlniTt  Stone  Wor^ng,  Ete 

Stnnn  -vvHrlrf ng> ... 

7 

1 

1,887 
169 

"■i;728 

6,919 

2.319 

4,460 

150 



1.044 

1,044 

S69 

718 

275 
438 

896 

664 

671 

435 
236 

297 

1,091 

417 

417 



140 

0 

isi 

181 

41 

7.4 
1.9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

90 
20 





9 

2 

1 
1 

8 

1 

2 

1 
1 

8 

1 

i 

1 

9 
1 
1 

1 
1 

811 

Brick  and  cement 

BuUding:  and  paving  trades 

6 

811 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.    Transportation 

10 

7 
2 
1 

279 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

2K 

N  a Yi£ra.tion 

90    

Truokinff,  cab  drivlnflr,  etc 

49 

42 



16 

11 
5 

46 

6 

18 

18 

8 

9 

7 
7 

4.0 

0.0 
9.8 

11.6 
1.1 
1.9 

1.8 
0.9 
1.7 

Freight  handling 

III.    Clothing  and  Textiles 

1,649 

Garments 

395 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

1,245 

Shirts,  waists  and  laundry 

Textiles 

IV.    Metals,  Macblnery,  Eto 

6 

5 

286 

Iron  and  steel 

238 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

_ 

V.    Printing,  Binding,  Ete 

VI.    Wood  Working  and  Fnmit  are .... 
VII.    Food  and  Iilqnora 

1 

4 
2 
2 

1 

1 

9 

1 
1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1S9 
199 

Food  preparation 

Beverages r .,..,... 

ise 

VIII.    Tbeatersand  Mnsic 

IX.    Tobaeoo 

S47 

X.    Bentauran ts.  Retail  Trade 

868 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

2»43 

Retail  trade. 

110 

XI.    Pablle  Kmployn&ent 

XII.    Steani  Engineers  and  Firennen. . . . 

XIII.    Miseellaneoos 

168 

narbei*f  ng  t 

1S8 

Glass 

r>t.hAr  diRtlnnt  tmilAH 

Mixed  Amnlnvrnftnt. 

GRAND  TOTAIi 

86 

14,978 

406 

9.8 

89 

14 

4,948 
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HB8TEB. 

Stracusb. 

Albany. 

Num- 
ber 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
Idle. 

Idle  on 
account 
of  trade 
disputes. 

No.  of 
unions. 

Mem- 
bers con- 
sidered. 

Num- 
ber 
idle. 

p«_    Idle  on 
«*«i*  account 
ff^^  of  trade 
^^®-  jdisputes. 

No.  of 
unions. 

Mem- 
bers 
consid- 
ered. 

Number 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Idle  on 
account 
of  trade 
disputes. 

186 

4 

16.4 
1.6 
S.O 

16.8 

4.8 

8.1 

Il4 

iie 

4 

8 

1 

9 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

048 

638 

310 

801 

381 

406 

486 

178 

888 

888 

228 

84 
'  "84 

88 

82 

48 

46 

8 

8 

88 
28 



88 
0.8 

1.8 

1.8 

18.8 

:4o 

40 


8 

8 

6 

5 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 
1 

604 

"ooi 

084 

884 

880 

880 

604 

886 

188 

186 

81 

8i 

88 

23 

81 

16 

1 
1 

18.4 
8.8 

0.0 
8.2 

6.8 

0.7 



80 

80 

4 

ss 

20 

se 

98 

• 

e 

6 

;;;;;;;;; 

2 

0.8 
8.0 

0.7 

7 

7 

1 

. 

1 

; 



2S0 

6.4 

lie 

10 

8,816 

188  1    7.6 

40 

18 

8,868 

161 

6.8 

80 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin 


[September 


BUREAU   OF  FACTORY  INSPKCTIION. 

Table  VI.— Work  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

April.      May.    June. 
Factories  inspected 253  45        3,735 

Tenement  workshops  (front) 390  1,139  5SS5 

Tenement  workshops  (rear) 253  182  71 

Bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 61  4  406 

Total  factory  inspection 957  1,350 


Mines  and  quanies 32 

Tenement  workrooms ; 5,254 

Unlicensed  places  found 34 

License  applications  investi^ted 1,384 

License  applications  relnvestigrated 63 

License  refusals  investlgrated 139 

Tagr^in^  cases 23 

Places  found  burned,  closed,  removed,  etc.  : 

Factories  and  workshops 128 

Tenement  workrooms 2,358 


License  applicants 

Prosecution  appointir    *♦*-   

Complaints  investl^rated 

Compliance  with  orders  investigated  . 

Accidents  investigated 

Statistical  reports  collected 


143 
12 
26 


20 
6,534 


59 
169 
26 

429 

4,101 

154 

20 
85 


4,437 

15 
313 
17 
1,420 
133 
206 


208 

196 

18 

70 


Total. 
4,093 

1,754 
486 
471 

6,744 

67 

12,101 

89 

4,662 

255 

514 


6,668 
483 
30 
116 
216 
7 
55 
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BUREAU    OF    FACTORY    INSPECTION. 

Table   Til— Licenses    for  Tenement   Mannfactnres. 

New  York  Remainder 

City.  of  State. 

Applications  for  license  investigated 4,534  128 

Number  of  licenses  issued: 

To  applicants  not  previously  licensed 2,341  31 

To  persons  previously  licensed,  but  removed,  etc.             1 , 858  21 

Total * 4,199  52 

Number  of  licenses  refused 571  2 

Number  of  licenses  revoked 235  

Licenses  returned  upon  change  of  residence 6, 264  54 

Licenses  returned  upon  cessation  of  work,  dupli- 
cates, etc 306  13 

Total  licenses  outstandingr  March  31, 1903 24. 260  9,058 

Net  decrease  March-June,  1908 2,608  15 

Outstanding  June  30, 1903 21,654  9,043 


Total. 
4,662 


2.372 
1,879 


4.251 


573 

235 

6.318 

319 


33,318 
2,621 


Table     YIII.— Contagions     Diseases     In     Tenement     Workrooms,     Ne^w 

York  City. 


Cases  reported  by  Board  : 

April 

May 

June 


Total. 


Cases  in  licensed  places : 

April* 

May* 

June* 

Total 


Notice^  sent  to  emploj^ers : 

April* 

May* 

June* 


Total. 


Diphtheria. 

Scarlet 
fever. 

Typho 
fevei 

1,481 

1,364 

121 

1,538 

1,050 

127 

1,588 

974 

157 

4,607 

3,397 

'  .vlt> 

11 

3 

1 

11 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 


Smallpox. 
3 
2 
2 


Total. 
2,969 
2,726 
2,721 

8.416 


15 


15 


*  Figures  for  Anril  are  for  Manhattan  Borough  only,  and  no  lists  were  chockel  during 
May  and  June,  the  incomplete  returns  in  these  three  months  being  due  to  temporary 
incompleteness  in  the  files  on  account  of  re-inspection  work. 
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Bureau  op  Factory  Inspection,  ) 
Accident  Statistics,  1908.       ) 


TABLES  IX ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIBS 


I. 

Stone 
and  clay 
products. 

II. 

Metals, 

hardware, 

machinery, 

ship- 
building. 

III. 

Wood 
working 

and 
furniture. 

IV. 

Leather, 

rubber, 

etc. 

A.  Sex  and  Age  of  Emplotebs  Injured  : 

r  Under  15  years 

5 
7 
57 
T96 
18 

2 

3 

10 

72 

5 

1 15  and  under  16 

1 

Males. .  i  16  and  under  18 

2 

18  and  over 

42 
3 

21 

Age  not  stated 

Total 

45 

883 

9S 

SU 

( Under  16. 

Females^  16  years  and  over 

12 

2 

2 

/  Age  not  stated 

Toted 

IS 

g 

g 

Grand  Total 

45 

805 

94 

25 

B.  Causes  of  Accidents: 
1.  Machinery: 

Gearing,  belts,  shafting,  pulleys,  etc 

Elevators,  hoists,  cranes 

3 
5 

34 
70 
64 
77 
24 
1 
143 

9 

1 

40 
4 
2 

3 

Saws,  planes,  lathes  (power) 

1 

Presses,  stamping  machines 

1 

Emery  wheels,  bliffers 

1 

Cotton  and  woolen  machinery 

Other  machines  and  machine  IooIb 

5 

29 

liJ 

Total — Machinery 

13 

U13 

86 

18 

2.  Other  causes: 

Hand  tools  (axes,  saws,  hammers,  etc.) .... 
Explosives  of  all  kinds 

2 
9 
3 
2 

50 

1 

48 
86 
41 
132 
20 
95 

1 

3 

Hot  liquids,  acids,  steam,  molten  metal,  etc. 
Collapse  of  building,  falling  objects,  etc. . 
Fall  of  person 

i 

2 

1 



2 
1 

Handling  materialB 

6 
5 
5 

Vehiclesland  accidents  caused  by  horses. . 

All  others 

4 

2 

Grand  Total 

45 

805 

94 

26 

C.  Results  of  Accidents  : 

1.  Temporary  disablement : 

Lacerations 

5 

7 
4 
14 

179 
61 
206 
188 
30 
57 
58 

12 

3 

Cuts I 

si 

10 

6 

1 

9 

Bruises 

1 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

2 

Ii^ractures 

4 

2 

Other 

3 

Total 

SU 

769 

GO 

» 

2.  Permanent  disablement : 
f  liOflR  of  one- 
Eye  . 

6 
2 
5 
05 

Partial  ]        IJrab '. 

1 

3 

1 
24 

Hand  or  foot 

1 

Other 

1 

4 

Loss  of  both— 

Eyes 

nnmnlfitft  ■/         T.iiTihM 

HAndfi  or  f e6t^ 

Internal  injuries 

1 

Total 

2 

109 

t8 

5 

3.  Death 

9 

12 
5 

4 
2 

1 

4.  Result  not  reoorted 

Grand  Total 

45 

895 

94 

26 
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v? 

Chemicals, 
oils,       , 
paints,  ex- 
plosives. 

VI. 

Paper 
and 
pulp. 

VIL 

Printing 

and  paper 

goods. 

vm. 

Textiles. 

IX. 

Clothing, 
millinery, 
launder- 
ing. 

X 

Food, 
tobacco, 
liquors. 

XI. 

Water, 
gas,  elec- 
tricity. 

XTT. 
Building. 

Total.  , 

4 
6 

8 
87 

1 

- 

11 

2 

1 
5 

18 

2 
1 
2 

1 

2 

28 

4 

1 

48 

2 

1 

90 

59 
2 

5 

3 

1,184 
32 



67 

W                   2U 

106 

6 

57                     5 

S 

hSUO 

2 

2 

I 

8 

50 

1 

10 
1 

3 

88 

2 







1      

8                  53 

Jl 

5 

93 

68 

49 

32 

168 

17                  40  !                 5 

3 

1,432 

4 

6 

1 
5 
1 

3 
2 

43 
6 
1 
1 

1 

51) 
24 

1 
3 

4 
6 
3 

1 

111 

94 

1. 

115 

7 

91 

28 

28 

51 

8 

it 

8 

14 

1 

283 

12  '              SS 

S9 

126 

12 

27 

5 

775 

4 

1 

5 

1 
7 
3 
5 
2 
3 
6 

75 

1  1  :  .:: 

"        '8 
1 

3 

1 

18 

20 

2 

3 
3 

4 

2 

1 

83 

5 

2 

2 

104 

6 

2 

62 

6 

i 

2 
2 

1 

1 

155 

} 

87 

i 

.     2 

125 

68 

49 

32  '              158 

17 

40  '                  5 

3 

1.432 

2 

15 
3 
7 
8 
2 
5 

17                  31 

4 
2 
2 

1 
1 
3 
2 

11 
2 
5 

1 

280 

19 

7 

2 

93 

13 

3 

315 

20 

2                  30 

3 

1 
4 
2 

1 

278 

6 

8 

50 

2 

3 

6 
10 

92 

2 

1 

79 

6U  \             W  '                25 

1S7 

15 

*8 

k 

I 

1,187 

1 i 

6 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 
26 

J 

12 

2 

6 

6 

2 

172 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

U 

; 

7 

28 

2 

7 

1 

2 

202 

2 

3 

5 

36 

:::::::::: 

7 

1   

68 

.    49  1               32 

158 

17 

40                    5 

3 

1,432 
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}  TABLES  X.— I1VD1JSTRIAL  DISPUTES 


ESTABUSHMKNTS  IMVOLVED. 

Employbsb. 

Dura 

No. 

t 

Total 
No. 

Oocnpatlon. 

RUMBER  IHVOLVBD. 

Date. 

LOCAUTT  AMD  MDUBTBT. 

,£W|SS!>T0..L 

Daji. 

Albany. 
Arcbltectural   Iron 
works. 


Bakeries . 


Carpentry. . 


Amsterdam. 
Knitting  mills  t . 


Pearl  button  works. 


▲uburk. 
Carpentry  t . 


Masonry,  eto.  t. 


Ballstor  Spa. 
Planing  mill..... 


Paper  mill 

BINGHAMTON. 

Electric    lighting    and 
power  t 


Tailoring.. 


Buffalo. 
Lake  transportation. 


tl 


1 

156 

*ao 

80 

83 

898 

100 

♦3,500 

(1,700) 

•410 

350 

(300) 

t\ 

200 
$ 

SO 
5 

8 

1 

6 
32 

B5 
12 

6 

80 
(5) 

tl 

T850 

§ 

Ironworkers 

Bakers 

Carpenters 

Jack  spinners 

Others 

(Thereof  females) . . . 

Turners 

Others 

(Thereof  females) . . . 

Carpenters. 

Others. 

Mason  tenders 

Others 

Carpenters     and     mill 
hands. 

Paper  makers 

Laborers 

Linemen 

Power  house  bands. 

Tailors 

(Thereof  females)... 


Marine  firemen,   oilers 

and  water  tenders. 
Others. 


103 


80 


100 
900 


200 


31 

(8) 


850 


A.    DISPUTES  BEGUN  IN 


83 


188 


100 
200 


200 


May  1-12.... 


May  2-4.. 


May  4-8.. 


AprtM4-47... 
May  19-36.... 

Hay  15*1«.... 
June  1-17.... 

Apr.  2-11.... 
May  4-6 


April  29    to 
May  3. 

May  18... 


April  1-17... 


*  Estimated,    f  As  reported  In  press  dispatches.    S  Not  reported,    t  An  association ;  number 
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IH  APRIL.,  MAY  AND  JUlfE,  1008. 


SECOND  QUARTER,  IMS. 

i  Demand  for  9  In  place  of  10  Hours  reduced  to  9  with- 
boura  -per   day    without 
reduction  of  wages.    Also 

auestlon  of  when  the  re- 
uctlon  should  occur. 


9Z7 

815 

>.», 

90 

90 

1,990 

1,990 

•900 

980 

1.400 

1,4C0 

400 

400 

750 

750 

45 

45 

M 

81 

m 

no 

19,190 

13,750 

Demand  for  abolition  of 
night  work  and  union 
label  on  all  bread. 


Demand  for  an  ad  ranee  In 
wages  of  10  per  cent  and 
refusal  to  work  with  non- 


Demand    for   15  per    cent 
advance  in  wages. 

Strike  against  new  system 
of  checking  stock. 


Demand  that  minimum 
wage  be  increased  from 
2Sc  to  30c  per  hour. 

Demand    for   increase    of 
from  $1,75  to  $3. 


Demand  for  discharge  of 
non-union  carpenter. 


Demand  for  advances  in 
wages  of  from  lOo  to  950 
per  day. 

Demand  for  reinstatement 
of  three  discharged  union 
men  and  discharge  of 
foreman. 

Demand  for  discharge  of  a 
tailor  alleged  to  be  in 
arrears  for  a  union  line 
incurred  in  Elmlra.  Af- 
terwards the  question  of 
wages  and  recognition  of 
the  union. 


Demand  for  increase  of 
wages  from  t45  to  $53.50 
per  month  during  nav' 
gatlon  season. 


Phtn  not  reported,    t  For  Buffalo  alone. 


out  decrease  in  wages. 


Night  work  abolished  and 
label  adopted. 


Wages  advanced  10  per 
cent.  Question  of  non- 
union men  referred  to 
arbitration.  Result  not 
reported. 


No  change  in  wages. , 


New  system  retained  with 
some  objectionable  fea- 
tures modified. 


Minimum  advance  to  aOc. 


Wi 


advanced    to   $3 


rages 

with  working  time  in 

creased  30  nunutes  per 

day. 

Non-union       man       dis- 
charged. 

No  change  in  wages. 


Strike  faUed. 


Pending. , 


Compromise;  advance  of 
$3.50  per  month. 


A  conference  of  the  presi- 
dent, counsel  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Lake  Car- 
riers* Association  with 
the  international  presi- 
dent, mfmbers  of  the  in- 
ternational executive 
board  and  a  local  com- 
mittee of  the  strikers'  or- 
ganisation. Agreement 
signed. 
On  all  the  lakes  about  4,500  were  involved. 


Arbitration  by  a  commit- 
tee. Notice  of  the  de- 
mand was  given  Jan.  15. 
Firm  claimed  old  agree- 
ment required  6  months' 
notice  and  offered  to 
reduce  hours  on  July  15. 
Hen  demanded  the  re- 
duction on  Hay  1,  the 
date  of  expiration  of  old 
scale.  Arbitrators  set 
the  date  at  June  9.  Par^ 
ticulars  for  a  second  firm 
Involved  not  reported. 

Union's  agreement  for  one 
year  signed  by  individual 
employers,  although  the 
latter  were  members  of 
an  association. 

Conference  of  committees 
from  the  Master  Builders* 
Assnclatlon  and  the 
Building  Trades  Section 
of  the  Central  Federation 
of  Labor.  Scale  signed 
for  one  year. 

Strikers  returned  to  work , 
some  of  them  going  back 
on  the  15th. 

Conference  of  firm's  mana- 
ger with  representatives 
of  the  strikers  arranged 
bjr  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration. 

Conference  of  c^mimlttees 
from  the  master  builders' 
association  and  the  car- 
penters union. 

Conciliation  by  committee 
from  the  masons'  union. 


Conference  of  employer 
with  committees  from 
the  carpenters*  unlon'and 
the  local  trades  assembly. 

Conference  of  firm  with 
president  of  strikers* 
union. 

Part  of  the  strikers  re- 
turned to  work.  Others 
left  tovrn. 

Employers  are  members  of 
the  Merchant  Tailors*  Na- 
tional Protective  Associa- 
tion. 
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Table   X— 


ESTABLISHMKHTS  IRTOLVBD. 

Emplotbm. 

DUBA 

No. 

1 

ToUl 
No. 

Occnpatlon. 

HUMBKR  IXTOLTKD. 

Date. 

LOCALITir  AKO  UIDU8TRT. 

Dl-      Indl- 
recUj  rectlj 

Total. 

Days. 

Buffalo— Continued .  | 


Painting 


Plamblng,  etc., 


Hilling. 


Restaurants 

StmctarU  Iron  works. 


Carthaob. 
Paper  mill... 


COHOKB. 

Knitting  mill . 

Dunkirk. 
Carpentry  .... 


Railroad  freight  home. 


Elviea. 
Painting  and  decorating 


Carpentry. . 


Sheet  metal  work.. 

Fort  Edward. 
Shirt  factory 


Paper  mill . 


Paper  mill . 


Geneva. 
Painting   and   decorat- 
ing. 

Carpentry 


100 


A.    DISPUTES  BBOUN  IN 


950 


1»000 


aro 

500 


67 

+ 
12U 


59 
{9) 


10 

4S0 

(ISO) 

t 

10 


ai5 

t 


40 


(6) 

ioo 

381 
(«) 


Painters 

350 

1,000 

Plumbers,     gas      and 
steam  fitters. 

Laborers  and  truckers.. 
Packers     and     sealers 

(females). 
Walters 

65 

57 
115 

37 
(») 

Others. 

Iron  workers 

Paper  makers 

(Thereof  females) 

Others. 

(Thereof  females ) 

10 

Carpenters. . , 

53 

Freight  handlers 

8 

Painters     and     paper 
hangers. 

65 

Carpenters 

375 

Others 

Tinners 

40 

84 

8 
31 

100 

10 

""wi 

(6) 

Shirt  and  waist  opei^ 

ators  (females). 
Others    

Hechanlcs    and     mill 

Wrights. 
Paper      makers      and 

others. 
(Thereof  females) 

Psper  mill  workers 

(Thereof  females) 

Painters      and     paper 
hingers. 

88 

Carpenters ..•.••.. 

13 

350 


1.000 


57 
115 


87 
(9) 


April «-».... 
April  l-«..... 


lCay37.. 


June  9-33. . . 

June    18   to 
July  81. 


June  10-30... 


May  35-36.. 


April  38.. 

May    39     to 
June  10 


375 


100 
881 
(«) 


April  1 


Mayl. 


May  1-33., 
May  13... 
June  8-9. , 


June  83-37.. 


April  1 1 . 

April  4-11...      1 


1» 


*  An  association  ;  number  of  members 
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CoBUa««d. 


▲0OBIOATB  DikTI  LOR. 


Indl- 
reetlj. 


Total. 


Alleged  came  or  objeot. 


Beeult. 


Mode  of  aettlement— 


SKOOND  QdARTBR.  1908. 


8.000 

181 
4,8iO 

no 

» 

5.250 
8.000 

69 

684 

4.870 

870 
10 

80 

80 

400 

400 

31 
•00 

88 
84 

a.iw 

91 
8.886 

88 

84 

Demead  for  90  per   cent 
adrance  In  wagei. 


Demand    for    advance  In 
wagee  of  99  oenta  per  daj. 


Demand   for 
wagea. 

Demand  for  union  scale 
and  condltionii. 

Donand    for    10  per   cent 
Increaae    In    wages 
recognition  of  union. 

Request  for  shorter  bours 
followed  by  disoharge  of 
two  memoers  of  tke 
union. 

Demand  for  advance  In 
wages  of  95  cents  per  day. 


Demand  for  nine  hour  daj 
and  recognition  of  unl<m. 

Demand  for  advance  of 
wages  from  14  cents  to  19 
cents  per  honr. 

Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  9  to  8  per  day 
with  an  advance  in  wages 
of  50  cents  per  day  for 
painters. 


Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  9  to  8  per  day. 
Increase  of  wages  and 
recognition  of  the  union. 

Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  9  to  8  per  day 

Strike  m  sympathy  with 
the  Olens  Falls  shirt 
makers. 

Demand  for  Increase  of 
wages  and  shorter  hours. 


Strike  against  reduction  In 
wages  of  16^  cents  per 
day. 


Demand    for   advance   In 
wages  of  25  cents  per  day- 


for   advance   In 
wages  of  99  cents  per  day. 


Wages    advanced    90  per 
cent. 


Wages  advanced  95  cents. 


Strike  failed., 


Strike  failed., 


Wages  advanced  8  per  per 
cent 


Strike  faUed., 


Wages  advanced  12^  cents 
per  day. 


Not  reported. 
Strike  failed.., 


Conference  of  committees 
from  the  employers'  as> 
sedation  and  the  strik- 
ers* union. 

Conference  of  repreeenta- 
tlves  of  the  employers* 
and  strikers*  organiza- 
tion. Three  year  agree- 
ment signed. 

Strikers  replaced  by  new 
hands  or  nailing  ma- 
chines. 

Strikers  places  filled  by  new 
men. 

Conference  of  firm  with 
representation  of  the 
union. 

Strikers  places  filled  by 
new  hands. 


Direct  negotiations  of  the 
parties. 


Strikers   places    filled    by 
new  hands. 


On  April  4  thirteen  firms 
granted  the  eight  hour 
day  and  an  advance  of 
99  cento  per  day  for  paint- 
ers Result  pending  at 
latest  report  In  case  of 
the  others  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Master  House 
Painters  Association. 

Not  reported. 


Strtke  failed. 

Not  reported. 

Wages  advanced  2^  cents 
per  hour. 


Former  wages  restored  .. 


Wages  advanced  95  cents 
per  day. 

Wages  advanced  95  cents 
per  day. 


Direct  negotiation  of  union 
representatives  with  Indi- 
vidual employers  In  case 
of  the  18  firms  In  whose 
case  an  agreement  for  one 
year  was  signed. 


Strikers  returned  to  work. 
Strikers  were  organised. 


Conference  of  superintend- 
ent with  strikers*  repre- 
sentative. 


Bot  reported,    t  Mot  reported. 


Conference  of  superintend- 
ent with  International 
ofllctals  of  the  strikers* 
unions  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Direct  negotiation  of  the 
parties.  Strikers  were 
organized. 

Conference  of  firm  with 
grievance  committee  of 
the  union  and  representa- 
tlve  of  the  International 
union  president. 
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Table  X- 


EftTABUSHMXirrS  IRTOLTBD. 

Emplotbu. 

DUIA 

No. 

1 

Total 
No. 

Occupation. 

Date. 

LOCAUTT  ASTD  IHDU8TBT. 

Di- 
rectly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

Total. 

Days. 

k.    DISPUTES  BEGUN  IS 


aKKBT  A— Continued. 
Stove  foundry 


Boiler  works.. 


OLsys  Falls. 
Sblrt  factory.... 


OOWKRlfBUB. 

Marble  quarlesand 
works. 

Ithaca. 
Palntinfft 


EiRoSTOir. 
Brlckyarddt.. 


Cigar  factory., 


LOCKrOBT. 

Painting  and  decorating 


Plumbing . 


Broom  factory  t 

MOUHT  Vbbiion. 
Railway  construction. 


Kasonry,  etc., 
Masonry,  etc.. 


Plumbing,  etc. 


1 
1 

1 
1 

16 
13 
65 
10 
2lt 

1 

801 
(716) 

7 

60 

♦aoo 

J 

100 

lu 

10 

1.000 

1 

1 

,    975 
(785) 

10 

10 

70 

9 

9 

17 

1 

1 

80 

1 

1 

800 

SI 

fil 

135 

(1 

«! 

70 

* 

51 

51 

J? 

Stove  mounters. ........ 

16 

18 
10 

90 
(90) 

Laborers 

Holders 

Polishers 

Boiler  makers 

28 

600 
(518) 

Shirt,  collar  and  waist 

operatlres. 
(Thereof  females) 

Marble  finishers 

Others. 

60 

Painters 

96 

Brick  makers. 

1.0») 

875 

(715) 

100 
(TO) 

Cigar  makers,  packers, 

etc 
(Thereof  females)  

Painters     and     paper 
hangers. 

70 



Plumbers 

17 

90 
800 

Broom  makers 

Bookmen     and     exca- 
vators. 

Hod  carriers. ........... 

185 
70 

Bricklayers  and  masons 

Plumbers. ■ 

49 
11 

.••••«. 

Helpers. 

690 
(60R) 


April  9  . 


April    80    to 
May  11. 


April    13    to 
June  17, 


60  May  1.... 

I 
96  ,M«yl.2.. 


1,000  May  20-28.. 
975  June  6-88.. 
(78!») 


70  Aprlll-lu.... 


1 


17  April! 


80,A.prU    29    to 
May  6. 

800  May  1-14.. 


135 


70 


April    8    to 
Ms^  81. 

April   n   to 
May  n. 


49  April     1     to      112 
11 1    Aug.S. 


» Estimated,    t  As  reported  In  press  dispatches.  tSot 


7 

15 


7 
12 
90 
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Continiied. 


AOOHXOATB  DATS  XXMT. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Total. 


Alleged  cause  or  object. 


Result. 


Mode  of  settlement- 
Kemarks. 


SECOND  QUARTKR,  1908. 


986 


SS.600 


7,000 
18,125 


680 
806 

aio 

8,600 
6,7»0 

8,010 
5,040 


5.010       88,640 


1,500 


386 


193 

7,000 
14,635 


680 


806 


210 


8,600 


Strike  agalnat  reduction  of 
ao  per  cent  In  certain 
piece  rates. 

Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  10  to  9  with 
out  decrease  In  wsges. 

Demand  for  abolition  of 
rental  charges  on  ma- 
chines .and  for  reduction 
of  ohai^cs  on  thread. 


Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  10  to  9  per  dajf 
without  decrease  of  pay. 

Demand  for  adranee  of  3? 
cents  per  day  and  reduc- 
tion of  hours  from  9  to  8. 


Demand  for  adrance  In 
wages  of  ISo  per  day. 

Demand  originally  for  Sat- 
urday half -holiday :  later 
for  an  hour's  noon  time 
Instead  of  45  minutes.  In- 
crease In  wsges,  abolition 
of  charge  for  wrappers 
and  binders  and  abolition 
of  locking  out  of  late 
comers  In  the  morning  or 
at  noon. 

Demand  for  adrance  In 
wages  of  2^c  per    hour 


Demand    for    adTance  In 
wages  of  60c  per  day. 

Demand  for  an  Increase  in 
wages. 


Hours   reduced  to  8 
day.t 


reported.    SAn 


Demand  for  reduction  of 

hours  from   10  to  8  per 

day 
6t750  Demand    for    advance    of 

wages  from  $8.00  to  ga  SO 

and   Saturday    half-hoIi< 

day. 
8,010  Retaliatory   strike  follow 

Ing    a    lockout    by    one 

contractor   because   two 

of    his    masons    struck 

In    sympathy    with    the 

Slumbers  contrary  to  ex- 
(tlDg  agreement. 
5,040  Demand    for    advance    of  Strike  failed.. 
wag«>s  from  93.50    to    $4 
for  journeymen  and  from 
$3  to  $*i  50  for  helpers, 
association ;  number  of  members  not  reported. 


Pending  . 


Nine-hour  day  without  re- 
duction In  wages. 


Strike  failed.. 


Not  reported. 


Wages  advanced  39  cents 
Immediately  and  hours 
to  be  8  per  day  after 
July  1. 


Strike  failed 

Strikers  returned  to  work 
upon  promise  of  com- 
pany to  grant  the  Satur- 
day hair-hoUday  and  an 
hour  at  noon,  to  modify 
the  charges  for  stock, 
and  to  raise  wages  In 
one  department  If  such 
raise  had  been  previous- 
ly promised  as  alleged. 

Wages  advanced  2^  cents 
on  condition  that  no 
member  of  the  painters' 
union  should  do  contract 
work. 

Wages  advanced  35  cents. 


Terms  of  settlement  not 
made  public. 


Wages  advanced  to  $3.25 
with  Saturday  half-holi- 
day. 

Strikers  returned  to  work 
in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious agreement  which 
entitled  them  to  an  ad- 
vance In  wages  on  Hay 


Holders  and  others  were 
thrown  out  of  work  on 
April  3Sd.  but  resumed 
work  on  Hay  18th. 

Conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  firm  and  the 
union. 

Conference  of  members  of 
the  firm  and  committee 
of  the  strikers  arranged 
by  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Haokay  and  Hr.  H.  L. 
Younger  of  the  executive 
board  of  District  Council 
No.  4  of  the  Shirt.  Waist 
and  Laundry  Workers' 
International  Union. 


Conference  of  committees 
of  employers  with  a  union 
committee.  Agreement 
Signed. 

Strikers  returned  to  work. 

Conference  of  a  committee 
of  merchants  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  strik- 
ers with  the  company 
officials  in  New  York  City. 


Conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  two  organisa- 
tions suggested  by  a  mem- 
Iter  of  the  State  Board  of 
Arbitration. 

Negotiations  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  mas- 
ter plumbers*  assocIatI<« 
and  the  union. 

Not  reported. 


Conference  of  representa- 
tive of  the  firm  and  presi- 
dent of  the  union 

Negotiations  between  em- 
ployers and  representa- 
tives of  the  union. 

Intervention  of  officials  of 
the  international  union, 
who  directed  the  men  to 
resume  work. 


Strikers  returned  to  work. 
Strikers  were  organised. 
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Table   X- 


ESTABUSHMBlfTS  IreOLTKD. 

BHPLOTBK8. 

DUKA 

No. 

1 

Total 
No. 

Occupation. 

HUMBKR  mVOLTSD. 

Date. 

bOCAUTT  AND  IKDCnBT. 

Di- 
rectly 

Indl- 
rectlj. 

TotaL 

DWt. 

A.    DISPUTES  BEGUN  IN 


MuscooTA  Dam. 
Stone  quarry**.... 


Nbwbusoh. 
machine  works.., 


Nbw  Roohellb. 
Building 


Nbw  Tobb  City. 
Roofing     and     water- 
proofing. 

Sheet   metal  ware  fao- 
Kwy. 


Jfachlne  shop.. 


Horseshoeing . 


Jute  mills 

Building  contractors. . 


Shipbuilding., 
Trucking , 


Structural  iron  works. . 


Structural  iron  works**!  *  1 


CoflBn  factories. i     2 

Mirror  factories. >    38 


Niagara  Falls. 
Masonry,  etc 


Abrasives,  chemicals 
and  machinery.  i 


1 

u» 

145 

♦1 

400 

•1 

600 

80 

107 
(1&) 
lU 

t 

190 

1 

1,848 

t 

19.000 
8.000 

t 

360 

t 

t 

t 

1.500 

1 

900 

28 

15 
43 
8/5 
885 
100 

170 
85 

161 
81 

480 

Quarry  laborers 

70 

Machinists.       molders. 
carpenters,  etc. 

16 

Carpenters,     hod    car- 
Hers,  lathers,  machine 
woodworkers,maiions. 

tinners. 

400 

Roofers     and     water- 
proofert. 

600 

Metal  polishers  and  buf- 
fers. 
Others. 

(Thereof  females.) 
Machinists  and  helpers. 

38 

60 

Horseshoers. 

ISO 

Spinners,     winders, 
weavers,  etc. 

1.844 

Excavator* 

19,000 
8,000 

Rockmen 

Others. 

Blacksmiths   and    iron 
workers. 

Team  drivers 

Others 

194 
3,400 

Inside  iron  workers. . . . 

180 

Inside  iron  workers... 

900 

Mill  hands 

15 

875 
285 
100 

140 
85 

Others. 

Bevelers 

Polishers 

Silverers 

Building  laboiers 

PlRst^rers 

Others. , 

MachlnlsU 

81 

Others. 

80 


100 


400 


1,848 


19.000 
8.000 


194 
3.400 


180 
900 


87S 
835 
100 


165 


AprU  34-25.. 
Msja-M.... 


April     1     to 
June  13 


April  6.... 

April    11    to 
May  28. 

AprU  15-15.. 


April  30.. 


April    30    to 
May  16. 

May  1  to  June 

13. 


Mayl 

May  1  to  June 
IS. 


May  8  to  June 
18. 

May   14  to' 
June  19. 


June  15., 
June  18., 

April  1. 


May     1      to 
July  1 


*  An  association ;  number  of  members  not  reported,    t  Not  repeated,    t  Estimated.    |  Parti 
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CoBtlBved. 


AOOKIOATS  DATS  L06T. 


Dl- 

reoUy. 


Indi- 
rectly' 


Total. 


Alleged  caase  or  object 


Retalt. 


Mode  of  settlement- 
Remarks. 


SKCOND  QQARTER,  1903. 


140 
»0 

35.600 

60 

200 
290 

»,600 

tsoi 
lao 

24 

804 
141 

8M.00O 

38»90S 
886,000 

68.S0O 

4.180 

w.wo 

58,900 

4.680 
87,900 

i.Qn 

1,088 

Strike  failed.. 


Demand  for  reinstatement 
of  three  discharged  em- 
ployees. 

Demand  for  nlne-bonr  day 
immediately  instead  of  on 
June  1,  the  date  set  by 
tbe  firm  for  its  Inaugura- 
tion. 


Demand   for  advances  in  Carpenters    returned     to 


Strike  failed.. 


wages  of  from  3o  to  TOc 

Eer  day  and  rvductlon  of 
ours  from  4s  to  44  per 
week  by  Saturday  balf- 
hollday. 

Demand    for   advance   In 
wages. 

Demand  for  recognition  of 
tbe  union. 


Demand  that  none  but 
members  of  the  interna- 
tional Association  of 
MachiniMU  be  employed 

Demand  for  redaction  of 
hours  from  9  to  8.  for  ad 
▼ance  in  wages  of  SO  centH 
per  day  and  recognition 
of  the  union  label. 

Demand  for  reduction  of 
ht)urs  from  10  to  9  per 
day. 

Demand  for  increase  in 
wages  for  excavators 
from  $1.25-18.011  to  84  00 
and  for  rockmen  from 
f  I  75-82.00  to  82iS0,  and 
for  8  hour  day  in  place  of 
8  to  10  hours 

Demand  for  recognition  of 
the  union. 

Demand  for  Increase  of 
wages  from  tLSO-^S-OO 
per  day  to  $2.25.  and  re- 
duction of  hours  from 
18-14  to  10. 


Demand  for  Saturday  half- 
holiday  and  Increase  in 
wages. 

Demand  for  Saturday  half- 
holiday  and  inoreane  in 
wages  for  finishers,  upon 
the  presentation  of  which 
the  works  were  doted. 

Demand  for  Saturday  half- 
holiday 

Demand  for  abolition  of 
"employment  certificate" 
required  of  employ 
when  hired. 

Demand  that  union  scale 
be  signed. 

Demand  for  recognition  of 


Strike  failed. 


Strike  tailed. 


Not  reported. 

No  change  In  hours. . 
Strike  failed 


work   pending 
tion    of    T 
failed    in 
others. 


arbitra- 

wages ;    strike 

'    the 


Not  reported. 


Not  reported. 

Wages  advanced  to  $8.35 
and  hours  reduced  to  11 
by  64  firms  employing 
1,000  of  the  strikers  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the 
strike ;  result  in  esse  of 
the  others,  who  returned 
to  work  on  June  18  pend- 
ing arbitration,  not  re- 
ported. 

Strike  failed 


Strike  failed.  ., 

Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 

Not  reported. 
Strike  faUed.., 


Strikers*  places    filled    by 
new  hands. 


Five  strikers  returned  to 
work  during  the  first 
week  in  May.  seven  others 
wiere  reemployed  on  June 
1;  the  rest  loss  their  posi- 
tions. 

Direct  negotiations  In  case 
of  the  carpenters.  The 
others  returned  to  work. 
Strike  was  conducted  by 
the  Building  Trades* 
Council  of  New  Rochelle. 


Strikers*  places  filled  by 
new  hands,  new  men 
being  taken  on  at  once. 

Strikers*  places  filled  by 
new  hands. 


Strikers  returned  to  work. 


The  strikers  returned  to 
work,  except  some  2,000 
whose  places  had  been 
filled.  Strikers  were  or- 
ganised. 


Not  reported.  Strikers  were 
organised. 


Strikers  returned  to  work. 
Strikers  were  organised. 

Strikers  returned  to  work. 
Strikers  were  organised. 


Strikers  places  filled  by  new 


mlin  for  a  munber  of  other  firms  Involved  not  reported.   **  As  reported  In  press  dispatches. 
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Table   X— 


Ebtablishmerts  IirroLTED. 

Emplotbbb. 

Dura 

No. 

o 

Total 
No. 

Occapatlon. 

■UMBER  IMTOLYRD. 

Date. 

LOCAUTY  AMD  INDUSTRY. 

Dl-    '  Indi- 
rectly rectly. 

Total. 

Days. 

Norwich. 
Hammer  factory  . 


OSWBOO. 

Masonry,  etc., 


Match  factory.. 
KnitUng  mill.. 


Pearl  River. 
Machine  shop... 


PSBKSKILL. 

Carpentry pa 


FOUOHKRSPSIB. 

Foundry 


ROCHBSTBR. 

Machine  shop., 


Painting  and  decorat- 
ing. 
8heet  metal  work. 


Sash,   door   and  blind 

factories. 
Blast  furnace 


Plumbing,  etc. ....... 

Gas  and  electric  llgh^ 
ing. 

Sandy  Hill. 
Paper  and  pulp  mills. . 


Saratoga. 
Masonry,  etc., 


Painting   and  decorat- 
ing. 


187  Hammer  makers . , 


S50 

(190) 

9 

440 
(8:5) 

205 
97 


31 
111 

700 

5 
70 

800 
78 


Match  mako's 

(Thereof  f ei.  «les)  . , 
Jack  spinners....... 

Others. 

(Thereof  female: . ) 

MachlnlsU ). 

Others. 


Carpenters.. 
Others. 


Iron  molders . 
Others 


IS 
17S 


Building  laborers 
Brick  lay  rrs  and 
Others. 


Machinists  and  helpers. 


Painters  and  decorators 


Roofers  . . . . 
Tinsmiths. 


(Cabinet     makers    and 

wood  workers. 
Cast  and  stock  hoase 

men. 

Yard  men 

Others. 

Plumbers 

Steam  fitters. 

Qas  workers 


Press  tenders  and  pulp 

handlers. 
Others. 


87iBrlcklayers    and     ma- 

I    sons. 
t  Laborers  


115  Painters     and     paper- 
hangers. 


A.    DISPUTES  BEGUN  IN 
119 119  Mayas.... 


40 


700 


160 
70 


109 
70 
82 


80 


700 


160 

70 

7 

109 


ApHll-24.... 


April  1-4.. 
June  fi.... 


April9 

May  1-13..., 

June  17-18.. 


April  11., 


Mayl 

May  1-4.... 


May  6 

Hay  1»-S1... 


June     1     to 
70 '    Aug.  10. 
82  June  13... 


May  38.. 


2H 


April  1-15...     13 


April  1-9....       8 


*An  association;  number  of  members 
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AOOBSQATS  DATS  LO0T. 


Dl- 


Indl. 
rectly 


TotaL 


All<>ge<l  cause  or  object. 


Results. 


Mode  of  settlement- 
Remarks. 


8B00ND  QUARTER,  1908. 


840 

leo 

1.880 

40 

a,ioo 

900 

260 
44 



43 

260 
86 

Ifti 

188 

881 

10,740 

881 
10.740 

IS 

8110 

980 

180 

540 
990 

Demand  for  reduction  of  Pending, 
hours  from  lU  to  9  per  day 
without    decrease    of 
wages. 


Demand  for  8  In  place  of  9 
hours  per  day  without  re- 
duction of  wages. 


Demand    for    advance 

wages  of  lOe  per  day. 
Demand    for    advance    )n 


Hours  reduced  to  8  except 
In  case  of  certain  ma- 
sonry work  when  8^ 
shall  be  the  working 
time.  No  change  in 
wages. 
InMIo  change  In  wages. . . . 


Demand  for  reoognltl  of 
the  union. 

Demand  for  advance  In 
wages  of  2Sc  per  day  and 
reduction  of  hours  from  9 
to  8. 

Demand  for  higher  rate  on 
certain  piecework. 


Demand  for  employment 
of  union  members  only 
and  abolition  of  the  pre- 
mium system. 

Demand  for  Increase  In 
wages. 

Demand  for  advance  In 
wages. 


Demand  for  advance  In 
wages  and  shorter  hours. 

Demand  for  reinstatement 
of  discharged  foreman. 

Demand  for  an  advance  In 
wages  of  15  per  cent 

Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  10  to  8  per 
day. 

Demand  for  discbarge  of 
non-union  hand  and  for 
discharge  of  foreman  al- 
ler.  d  to  have  Insulted  an 
e^iployee. 

Demand  for  advance  in 
wages  from  39  to  45  cents 
per  hour. 


Demand  for  advance  In 
wages  of  95  cenU  per  day 
and  shorter  hours. 


Not  reported. 


Not  reported. 


Wages      advanced 
hours    reduced    a 
manded. 


and 
de- 


Oompromlse  rcte.. 


Pending. 


Not  reported. 

Wages  advanced 
manded. 


as    de- 


Not  reported. 
Strike  failed.. 


Wages    Increased  10  per 

cent. 
Not  reported. 


Strike    failed,    men 
turning  to  work. 


Wages   advanced 
cents. 


to    46 


Wages  advanced  12H  cents 
per  day  and  hours  re- 
duced from  54  to  53  per 


Conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Builders'  Sx- 
change,  the  laborers*  and 
the  masons*  unions. 


Strikers  returned  to  work. 


not  reported.       fNot  reported. 


Not  report 


Conference  of  company's 
manager  and  union  shop 
committee. 


Negotiations  by  representa- 
tives of  the  two  organi- 
sations. Agreement  for 
one  year  signed. 


Strikers  returned  to  work 
or  their  places  were 
filled. 

Mediation  by  comptroller 
of  the  city  of  Rochester. 


Conference  of  firm's  super- 
intendent and  president 
of  the  union. 


Conferences  of  representa- 
tlves  of  the  master  build- 
ers* association  and  the 
bricklayers  and  masons' 
union  arranged  by  a  mem  - 
ber  of  the  State  Board  of 
Arbitration. 

Conferences  of  representa- 
tives of  the  employers* 
association  and  the  paint- 
trs  and  decorators*  union 
arranged  by  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration. 
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Table   X- 


ESTABUSHlIBim  IirrOLTSD. 

EXPLOTBBS. 

DUSA 

.Vo. 

1 

Total 
No. 

OooupAtlon. 

■UMBKK  imrOLTKD. 

LOCAUTT  A»D  IXDUITBT. 

Di- 
rectly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

Total. 

l>my«. 

A.    DISPUTBS  BEGUN  IN 


BCHUnCCTADT. 

Carpentry 

Blectrlcal  contracting. . 
Plumbing 

Blectrlcal  works 

Blectrlcal  works 

Gas  flttlttg 

Stracuss. 
AutomoOUe  works. 

Carpentry 

Hardware  factory 

Pottery. 

Gasworks 

Troy. 
Plomblngt 

Trucking  and  teaming 
Trot  and  Grkxn  Is- 

LASD. 

-  Railroad  f  relgbt  booses. 
Trot     amd     Watrr< 

PORD. 

Valre  works 


•] 

♦1 

ISO 

3 

59 

*l 

•1 

68 

40 
9.960 
(900) 

aoo 

9.800 
(90")) 

1 

44 

180 

1 

60 

78 
177 

4:1 

800 

(145) 

1 

ae 

115 

90 

ao 

68 

&5 

8M 

a 

a 

80 

8 

161 
6? 
480 

Blectrloal  wire  workers. 


Plumbers    and    steam- 
fitters. 


Steam  fitters  and  belp'rs 

Others. 

(Tbereof  females.) 


Punch  press  operators.. 

Others. 

(Thereof  females.) 

Gas  fitters  and  helpers, 


llachlnlsts . 


Carpenters., 


Iron  moulders 

Others 

Transferers  ifemales). 

Others. 

(Thereof  females.) 


Stokers. . 
Others. 


Plumbers . 


Team  drivers.. 


Freight  handlers.. 


Foundry  laborers.. 

Valve  workers , 

Others 


150 

60 
68 

40 

aoo 


26 
68 

834 


161 
87 

IS 


185 


60 
68 

40 

300 
40 


8a4 


161 
87 
300 


AprU  1-8 

S 

AprU  1-8..... 

8 

May  6-36..... 

16 

May  19-38.... 

9 

May  16-19.... 

8 

May    39     to 

June  4. 

6 

April  8-30.... 

36 

May      9     to 
June  8. 

31 

Mayif 

June  17 

June  SO 

April  1-4.... 

4 

April  1-7.... 

6 

May    36     to 
June  4. 

9 

April  1-16... 

18 

•  An  assodaUon ;  number  of  members  not  reported. 
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nOO!n>  QUABTSB,  IMS. 


480 

100 
1.M4 

800 

000 

MO 

2,M0 

1.0B0 

I 

400 

ISO 
1.214 

800 

000 

MO 
S.OOO 

1.060 

1,M4 
TJO 



1.800 

259 

t,M4 

190 

4.001 

Demand  for  Increaae  In 
wages  from  89  to  40  eenu 
per  hoar. 

]>emand  for  Increase  in 
wages  of  90  cents  per  day. 

Demand  for  increase  of 
wages  from  $8  29  to  f4. 
per  day  and  reduction  of 
hours  nom  9  to  8. 

Demand  for  increase  in 
wages  from  $2-t8  75  to 
$i.f5-$A  for  joameymen 
and  from  il.00-$1.79  to 
$l.75-f2  for  helpers. 

Demand  for  relnstateaient 
of  discharged  anion  man. 


demand  for  Satarday  half- 
holiday  with  pay  daring 
snmmer  months. 

Demand  for  reinstatement 
of  discharged  union  men 
chiefly.  Also  demand  for 
nine-hour  day  in  place  of 
ten. 

Demand  that  non-union 
foreman  Join  the  union 
or  be  discharged. 

Demand  for  strictly  union 
shop  and  nine-hour  day. 

Strike  against  rearrange- 
of  work  InvolTing  trans- 
fers fkt>m  one  department 
to  another  and  reduction 
of  pay. 

Demand  for  advance  of  29 
cents  per  day  In  wages. 

Demand  for  advance  in 
wages  fkt>m  t«.79-f8.89  to 
|a.29  per  day  and  reduc- 
tion of  hours  from  9  to  8. 

Demand  for  Inorea&e  in 
wages  fK>m  $10  to  $18  per 
week. 

Demand  for  advance  or 
wages  from  19  to  20  cents 
per  hour. 


Demand  for  reduction 
hours  to  0  per  day. 


Strike  never  declared  off 
but  strikers  all  found 
work  with  new  employ- 
ers at  40  oenu  per  nour 
by  April  8. 

Advance  of  29  cents  per 
day. 

Wages  advanced  to  $^90.. 


Wages  advanced  to  $2.90- 
$8  for  Journeymen  and 
to  $1.79-$9  for  helpers. 


Discharged  man  reemploy- 
ed at  other  work 


Strike  failed... 


Strike  failed. 


Strike  failed. 

Pending. 
Not  reported. 


Not  reported. 


Conference  of  representa- 
tl  vss  of  the  employers  and 
the  union. 

Conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  master  plumb- 
ers* association  and  the 
union. 

Conference  of  company's 
manager  and  arbitrating 
board  of  the  Trades 
Assembly. 

Conference  of  company's 
manager  with  a  grievance 
committee  of  the  Trades 
Assembly. 

Strikers  return  to  work. 


Strikers'  places  filled  by 
new  hands.  Strike  was 
never  declared  ofC. 


Strikers  returned  to  work. 


Wages    advanced    to    $8 
per  day. 


Wages  advanced  to  $12. . . . 


Strikers  returned  to  work 
as  Individuals  at  former 
rates. 


Strike  failed  save  for  slight 
advance  in  overtime 
rates  for  valve  workers. 


t  As  vspoftedtn  press  dlapatohes. 


Negotiations  between  em- 
ployers and  representa- 
tives of  the  union. 

Negotiations  between  em- 
ployers and  union  com- 
mittee. 

Conferences  between  the 
railroad  superintendents 
and  representatives  of 
the  union  arranged  by  a 
member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration. 

Foundry  latiorers  returned 
to  work.  Direct  nego- 
tiation In  case  of  valve 
workers.  Holders  wbo 
during  the  strike  had  de- 
clared they  could  not 
resume  work  with  non- 
union helpers  were  di- 
rected to  return  by  their 
national  ofBoers. 
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BUBBAU  OF  MXDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION.  ) 

Disputes  iw  Siboond  Quarter,  190a        f 


[September 


BSTABLISBMnm  IHTOLTBO. 


LOCALITT  AKD  IXOU8TRT.  |No. 


BHPLOTXBS. 


Total 
Na 


OooupAtlon. 


ITDMBBE  nrVOIsYED. 


Dl- 

reotly 


recUj 


TotoL 


Dura 


Dttto. 


DnjM. 


A.    DIBPUTBS  BSaUN  IN 

Utioa. 
Carpentry* 

48 

48 

800 

Carpenten 

aooi 

aOO'^nHI      1       tt% 

91 

July  IS. 

Breweries 

S 

9 

100 

Coopen  ..*.............. 

9 

9 

AprU  21-88..  . 

7 

Ottaen. 

98 

as 

145 

Painters  and  deooraton 

145 

145 

Mayl 

1 

Watbbsowv. 
Carpentry 

f1 

800 

Oarpontera. . » « . . . 

100 

100 

Aran    1    to 

JH 

YOWKEMB. 

Plnmtilng* , 

tl 

tl 

84 

Pltunbers 

64 

64 

70 

Total 

582 

484 

68,781 

40,609 

1.146 

41,846 

B.    DISPnTBS  BEGUN  BJEFORE  APRIL  1,  BUT  TBBMI 


BUFVALO. 

Merchant  tailoring 

LOOKPOBT. 

Unenmin 

Nnw  York  Cut. 
Shirt  watot  factory 

Stuacubb. 

Pnmltnm  fAAlorlAfl 

1 

1 

a 

40 

1 

800 

(24) 

84 

89 
650 

18 
882 

Journeymen  tallore. ... 
(Thereof  female*) 

(Th^of  f emaiee) .'!!!!! 

Finishers,  weavers, 
winders  (females). 

Cntters 

800 
(24) 

84 

82 

50 

18 

800 
(24) 

84 

22 

50 

18 

Sept.  9,  1908. 

Kar.  10-14... 

Kanfa  11  to 
April  80. 

Karefa    9  to 

May  6. 

804 

5 

98 

Folders,     operators, 
pressers  (females). 

Wood  oarvers.  ....■•..■• 

67 

Others. 

Total       

44 

41 

1,458 

454 

454 

ORAin>  TOTAL. . . . 

626 

465 

70.174 

41,158 

1,146 

48,299 

•As  reported  In  press  dispatches,    t An  association; 
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Comelwdc^ 


AQOBBaATB  DATS  UOtft. 


reetly. 


ladl- 
reotljr. 


TotaL 


Alleged  canae  or  object. 


Betult. 


Mode  of  settlement- 
Remarks. 


SECOND  QUARTIB,  1908. 


t7»l 


S.MO 


7.300 


1,149,717   12.897 


ar7.80O 


3.800 


7.380 


1.161.314 


for  edTUioe  In 
wages  fft>m  9136-f3.50  to 
ISperdaj. 


Demand  for  adTanoe  of 
wages  from  315  to  ft  18  per 
week  and  reduetlon  of 
boors  from  54  to  5S. 

Demand  for  30  per  cent  In- 
In 


for  80  per  cent  in- 
In  wages. 


Demand    for    advanee 
wages  from|a38  to  34  per 
daj. 


Betnm  to  work  at  old 
scale  pending  arbitra- 
tion of  wage  qaestf  on. 


Wages  advanced    to   $17 
and  bonrs  reduced  to  53. 


Compromise  advauoe  from 
f3.»-n|3.60  to  $3  5(V-f'4.7S. 


Strike  failed,  thoogb  never 
declared  off. 


Wages  to  remain  at  $3.38 
for  one  week,  thereafter 
to  be  13.53. 


Negotiations  by  representa- 
tives of  the  master  car- 
penter** association  and 
the  carpenters*  union. 
Agreement  for  permanent 
arbitration  system  sign- 
ed. 

Conference  of  committees 
from  the  employers  and 
the  union. 

Conference  of  board  of 
directors  of  the  master 
painters' association  and 
a  committee  from  the 
union. 

Strikers*  places  filled  by 
new  hands  by  May  1. 
while  the  strikers  found 
work  outside  of  the 
employers'  association. 

Conference  of  committees 
from  Che  master  plumb- 
ers' association  and  the 
plumbers'  union. 


HATBD  OB  BEPORTBD  IN  THE  SECOND  QUARTER. 

tw.ooo 

13.000 

Demand  for  recognlUon  of 
the  union  chiefly.    Also 
demand  for  Increase  In 
wages. 

Strike  failed  so  far  as  rec- 

Wages    were  advanced 
about  10  per  cent. 

Strike  declared  off  uncon- 
ditionally. Part  of  the 
strikers  returned  to  work 
early  in  the  dispute,  some 
found  work  with  employ- 
ers outside  the  Merchant 
Tailors*  Exchange  or  out- 
side of  the  city,  ^eryfew 
were  stiU  out  when  the 
strike  was  declared  off. 

170 

ITO 

Strike    against  change  to 

Piecework  retained   with 
agreement  of  the  com- 
pany to  pay  the  differ- 
ence whenever  earnings 
m  any  week  fall  below 
the  wages  paid  prior  to 

Conf  erenceof  manager  with 

3.018 
1,008 

3,018 
1,008 

Demand  for  strlotly  union 

Strike  failed 

Strikers  places  filled  by  new 

shop. 

hours   per  day    without 
reduotlon  of  wages. 

One  firm  employing  8  of 
the  strikers  granted  the 
demands  on  May  1-    In 
the  other  factories  the 
strike  failed. 

hands. 

Strikers  returned  to  work 
In  a  body.  Strikers  were 
organised. 

18.I9I 

18,194 

1.183,911 

13.887 

1.179,606 

number  of  members  not  reported,    t  Estimated. 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin. 

PablUhed  Quarterly  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor. 

Vol.  V,  No.  4.  ALBANY,  Dec.  1903.  Whole  No.  19. 

EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

The  State  of  ^^  385,484  Wage  earners  reporting  to  the  Bureau 
Employment,  of  LaboF  Statistics  there  were  12,670  or  3.3  per 
cent  who  were  idle  throughout  the  third  quarter  (July,  August 
and  September)  of  the  present  year.  This  proportion,  while 
slightly  larger  than  in  1899,  1901  and  1902,  was  nevertheless 
much  smaller  than  in  other  years  of  the  past  decade,  and  was 
due  to  depression  in  the  garment  trades  and  disputes  in  the 
building  trades.  In  both  cases,  the  diminished  employment  was 
mainly  restricted  to  New  York  City.  Of  the  368,843  wage 
earners  who  reported  the  duration  of  their  emplojTuent  in  the 
third  quarter,  about  80  per  cent  worked  approximately  full  time 
and  the  average  number  of  days  worked  was  70^,  or  only  one- 
half  a  day  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  (the 
full  number  of  working  days  in  the  quarter  being  77).  Exclusive 
of  the  building  trades  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by 
organized  wage  earners  in  the  third  quarter  was  73.2  this  year 
as  compared  with  72  days  last  year.  While  the  average  number 
of  days  of  employment  in  the  building  industry  declined  from 
69  in  the  third  quarter  of  1902  to  64  in  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber of  the  present  year,  the  decline  was  by  no  means  general. 
In  all  of  the  leading  cities  except  Kochester  the  undertakings 
in  construction  work  authorized  by  the  municipal  authorities 
surpassed  recent  records;  in  New  York  City  a  small  decline  in 
undertakings  authorized  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in  other  boroughs.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  construction  of  tenement  houses 
under  the  new  law  is  going  forward  on  a  large  scale.  About 
one-fourth  of  all  the  plans  filed  were  for  tenement  houses,  the 
cost  of  the  same  aggregating  twice  the  amount  for  the  third 
quarter  of  last  year. 
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Earninars.  Owing  to  the  continual  absorption  of  poorly  paid 
trades  into  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  the  officials  of  which 
furnish  statistics  of  actual  earnings  of  a  vast  number  of  workers 
whom  no  government  bureau  could  reach  by  means  of  individual 
schedules,  there  is  an  apparent  tendency  toward  a  de- 
cline in  earnings.  In  the  present  summer  the  addition  of 
unions  of  excavators  and  rockmen  in  New  York  City  to  the 
group  of  building  and  street  labor  reduced  the  per  diem  earn- 
ings from  f 2.70  to  f 2.22.  For  similar  reasons,  the  average  earn- 
ings in  the  skilled  trades  of  the  building  industry  increased  only 
from  f3.50  to  f3.60  a  day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral advance  in  rates  of  wages  was  much  larger.  While  the 
average  per  diem  earnings  of  organized  working  men  decreased 
from  f 2.77  in  the  summer  of  1902  to  f 2.69  in  1903,  nearly  all 
trades  in  each  locality  report  increases.  Among  the  noticeable 
increases  are  those  of  the  23,000  garment  makers  (from  ?2.43  to 
f2.70  per  diem);  37,000  iron  and  steel  workers  (from  ?2.59  to 
J2.65  a  day);  21,200  printers  (from  |3.11  to  J3.15  a  day); 
6,200  stone  workers  (from  ?3.75  to  f3.93);  6,000  hotel  and 
restaurant  employees  (from  J1.90  to  f  1.99) ;  5,500  metal  workers 
(from  12.67  to  |2.81),  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
decreases  in  the  average  per  diem  earnings  of  workers  in  the 
transport  trades  (with  increases  in  the  quarterly  earnings),  hat 
and  cap  makers,  ship  builders,  wood  workers,  theatrical  em- 
ployees and  other  minor  trades.  The  average  earnings  of  the 
354,629  organized  working  men  for  the  three-month  period  men- 
tioned were  |190  and  of  the  14,214  working  women  f  112.50. 

Waves  In  the  "^  Comparative  statement  of  rates  of  wages  in 
LMt  Decade.  Ncw  York  City  since  1883  is  given  in  the  Bul- 
letin, which  reveals  a  very  general  increase  in  recent  years.  It 
is  safe  to  estimate  the  advance  since  1897  tis  exceeding  10  per 
cent,  while  in  the  same  interval  the  proportion  of  working  time 
lost  by  organized  wage  workers  has  declined  from  30.3  per  cent 
to  13.9  per  cent  In  other  words  the  duration  of  employment  has 
increased  24  per  cent,  which  combined  with  the  advance  in  rates 
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of  wages  yields  un  estimated  increase  in  yearly  earnings  of  36 
per  cent,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living. 


Trend  of  "^^^  BULLETIN  also  contains  a  compilation  of  sta- 
waflre«  In  the  tistics  published  by  the  Federal  and  other  .State 
United  states,  bureaus  of  labor  to  show  the  tendency  of  wages 
in  recent  years.  All  the  statistics  reveal  a  decline  in  wages  after 
1892,  but  the  decline  continued  for  a  longer  period  in  some  States 
than  in  others,  depending  on  the  predominating  industries  of 
each  and  also  in  part  upon  the  month  of  the  year  to  which  the 
statistics  relate.  As  a  general  rule  the  lowest  point  in  the  decline 
was  reached  in  1895  or  1896,  but  whatever  improvement  began 
then  remained  unimportant  until  1898.  Since  1898  the  rise  in 
wages  has  been  both  important  and  widespread,  so  that  by  1902 
wages  had  generally  reached  a  higher  level  than  in  1892,  the 
best  year  of  the  preceding  decade.  In  Massachusetts  factories, 
for  example,  average  yearly  earnings  rose  from  f396  in  1886  to 
f452  in  1892,  declined  to  |413  in  1894  and  f420  in  1898,  and  rose 
to  |460  in  1902.  In  Wisconsin,  average  annual  earnings  of 
factory  employees  rose  from  f363  in  1883  to  ?426  in  1892,  de- 
clined to  1376  in  1894  and  rose  again  to  $422  in  1901.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  1892  average  was  surpassed  as  early  as  1899.  In  strik- 
ing agreement  with  the  wage  statistics  of  State  bureaus  are  the 
statistics  of  unemployment  furnished  by  the  Cigar  Makers'  Inter- 
national Union  of  America.  In  1890  this  organization  paid  to 
its  members  out  of  work  (but  not  on  strike)  the  sum  of  |22,760.50 
in  benefits;  in  1892  the  amount  declined  to  f  17,461,  but  in  1893 
it  increased  400  per  cent  and  for  three  years,  1894-1896,  it  stood 
at  about  |175,000  annually.  In  1897  it  fell  to  $117,471  and  there- 
after steadily  declined  to  only  $21,071  in  1902,  which,  consider- 
ing the  increase  in  membership  (more  than  33  per  cent),  com- 
pares favorably  with  1892. 

Trade  Unions.  At  the  end  of  September  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  registered  2,587  trade  unions  in  this  State,  this  being 
an  increase  of  225  over  the  number  six  months  previous.     The 
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total  membership  was  395,736,  an  increase  of  38,634,  or  11  per 
cent  in  six  months.  New  York  City  gained  24,361,  or  11.3  per 
cent  in  membership;  Buffalo,  4,395,  or  15.5  per  cent;  Rochester, 
828,  or  6.7  per  cent;  Syracuse,  697,  or  9.7  per  cent;  Albany,  201, 
or  2.4  per  cent;  Troy,  238,  or  4.9  per  cent;  Schenectady,  187,  or 
1.9  per  cent.  The  principal  increases  were  in  the  building  and 
transport  trades  (15,221  and  11,751  respectively),  while  the  cloth- 
ing trades  again  lost  ground  (4,065  members).  The  decline  in 
the  unions  of  garment  workers  explains  also  the  decreased  num- 
ber of  women  in  trade  unions  (14,753  in  September,  as  compared 
with  16,302  in  March),  as  a  majority  of  the  organized  working 
women  are  garment  makers.  The  total  number  of  trade  unionists 
in  the  State  has  doubled  since  1898. 

immiKratioa.  The  volumc  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New 
York  continues  to  swell  beyond  the  record-breaking  figures  of 
last  year.  In  July,  August  and  September  129,809  steerage  pas- 
sengers landed  in  New  York,  as  against  108,800  in  the  same 
months  of  1902.  More  than  two-fifths  of  the  immigrants  an- 
nounced their  destination  as  New  York.  One  of  the  effects  of 
this  immigration  is  noticeable  in  the  thousands  of  applications 
for  licenses  to  carry  on  manufacturing  in  tenements  made  of 
the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  all  of  which  must  be  investi- 
gated by  the  insi)ectors  before  the  issuance  of  licenses.  Another 
effect  doubtless  apj)ears  in  the  declining  membership  of  unions 
in  the  clothing  industry,  which  are  the  trades  especially  subject 
to  the  underbidding  of  newcomers  unaccustomed  to  the  American 
standard  of  living. 

state  Free  ^^  ^^®  quarterly  report  the  Superintendent 
Employment  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  in  New  York 
Bureau.  Qj^y  givcs  au  accouut  of  his  communicatio-ns 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  State  Bureau, 
which  led  to  the  sending  of  two  parties  of  New  Yorkers 
to  the  Kansas  wheat  fields  to  engage  in  harvest  work.  One  of  the 
parties  contained  several  college  boys,  who  combined  the  pleasures 
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of  travel  and  outdoor  recreation  with  useful  employment.  The 
Kansas  oflQcial  wrote  that  he  had  received  surprisingly  good 
i-eports  concerning  their  work.  The  New  York  Bureau  also  sent 
many  applicants  for  work  to  summer  resorts,  especially  those  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains  and  on  the  seaside  near  the  metropolis. 
Altogether  the  Bureau  procured  situations  for  350  more  appli- 
cants than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1902. 

necuions  ^"^  decisiou  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
of  tbe  Courts.  Supreme  Court  is  reported  which  sustains  the 
claims  advanced  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings  in  New  York 
City,  to  jurisdiction  over  the  erection  of  fire  escapes  on  factory 
buildings  in  the  metropolis,  despite  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Htate  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  by  the  factory  laws.  The 
court  holds  that  ^*  where  it  appears  that  the  Legislature  has 
passed  an  act  relating  to  a  certain  subject  in  a  particular  city, 
said  act  being  in  all  respects  more  precise  and  far-reaching  than 
a  general  act  relative  thereto  passed  subsequently  ♦  ♦  ♦  the 
court  will  assume  that  the  general  act  was  not  intended  to  repeal, 
supersede  or  modify  the  special  enactment."  The  Bulletin  also 
contains  the  Attorney  GeneraPs  opinion  regarding  the  scope  of 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  eight-hour  law;  and  in  connection  with  the  same  subject,  it 
discusses  the  decision  lately  rendered  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  the  Kansas  eight-hour  law. 

samm«rr  '^^^  BULLETIN  coutaius  a  tabular  statement  of 
of  state  Labor  the  morc  important  labor  laws  in  force  in  the  45 
^^■-  States  of  the  Union  at  the  end  of  1903.  The  most 
prolific  subject  of  legislation  is  child  labor,  which  has  prompted 
the  enactment  of  restrictive  legislation  in  34  States.  Thirty- 
three  States  now  have  bureaus  of  investigation  of  labor  condi- 
tions; 24  have  factory  inspection  services  and  the  same  number 
bureaus  of  mine  inspection;  16,  boards  or  officers  of  mediation 
and  arbitration;  14,  free  public  employment  bureaus;  12,  special 
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regulations  governing  "sweat-shops;"  27,  employersMiability 
laws;  31  require  employers  to  furnish  seats  for  women 
employees;  27  regulate  the  hours  of  work,  etc.,  of  women;  23 
have  prohibited  the  truck  system,  and  22  have  enacted  eight- 
hour  laws. 

Factory  ^^  J^^J?  August  and  September  the  inspectors. 
Inspection,  visited  and  inspected  13,337  factories,  1,624  bake- 
shops,  56  mines  and  quarries,  708  tenement  workshops,  and 
1,169  tenement  workrooms  or  domestic  workplaces,  besides 
inspecting  or  reinspecting  3,771  tenement  workplaces  for  which 
licenses  had  been  asked  by  the  occupants.  Besides  making  these 
20,694  inspections,  ^nd  visiting  some  3,000  factories  and  work- 
shops no  longer  in  operation,  the  deputy  inspectors  devoted 
much  time  to  the  investigation  of  complaints  and  the  reinspec- 
tion  of  factories  where  they  had  previously  issued  orders  to 
make  changes  that  would  bring  workplaces  in  harmony  with 
statutory  requirements.  They  also  had  69  appointments  in 
court  to  carry  on  prosecutions  against  offenders,  as  compared 
with  1  such  appointment  in  the  corresjwnding  period  of  1902. 
The  total  number  of  outstanding  licenses  in  New  York  City  at 
the  end  of  September  was  23,203  as  corapai'ed  with  21,529  in  1902. 

Operation  o£    ^^^  BULLETIN  coutaius  a  Comparative  statement,. 

the  New  ciniid  made  up  from  the  monthly  reports  of  municipal 
Labor  LawB.  health  oflBccrs  to  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion,  concerning  the  number  of  employment  certificates  issued  to 
children  in  October,  1903,  the  first  month  of  the  operation  of 
the  new  child  labor  laws,  and  October,  1902.  In  New  York  City 
the  number  of  these  certificates  declined  from  831  to  595,  a 
reduction  of  30  per  cent,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  stricter 
educational  requirements  now  in  force.  The  amended  law  pre- 
supposes a  grammar  school  education  before  a  child  goes  to- 
work.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  law  has  been  to  send  back, 
to  school  many  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  have 
neglected  their  studies  and  shown  themselves  incapable  of  meet- 
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ing  the  moderate  tests  of  their  knowledge  made  by  the  public 
officials.  Children  anxious  to  quit  school  and  begin  work  before 
their  sixteenth  year  must  now  apply  themselves  more  diligently 
to  their  studies. 


AeoidentM.  The  number  of  persons  reported  injured  in  fac- 
tories in  July,  August  and  September  was  1,644,  as  compared 
with  1,432  injuries  reported  in  the  preceding  three  months.  In 
addition  to  these  accidents,  there  were  reported  by  one  firm  of 
manufacturers  500  accidents,  of  all  descriptions,  which  occurred 
since  November  1,  1902.  Of  the  1,644  injuries  reported  in  detail, 
37  resulted  in  death,  263  in  permanent  disablement  and  1,337  in 
temporary  disablement;  there  were  40  boys  and  8  girls  under 
16  years  of  age  reported  injured.  As  heretofore,  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  accidents  were  caused  by  machinery. 

Strikes        About  the  usual  number  of  new  trade  disputes 
and  were  recorded  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 

LoeicoutB.  Arbitration  in  July,  August  and  September.  In 
them  7,151  employees  were  directly  concerned  and  1,990  were  indi- 
rectly affected  through  the  cessation  of  work.  The  9,141  workers 
lost  195,000  working  days  before  the  disputes  were  terminated, 
an  average  of  about  three  weeks  each.  There  were  also  41  dis- 
putes terminated  in  this  quarter  which  began  earlier.  They 
involved  6,947  employees,  who  lost  215,000  days  of  work,  or  an 
average  of  about  five  weeks  each.  The  strike  of  700  employees 
of  mirror  factories  and  563  employees  of  jewelry  manufacturers 
in  New  York  City  caused  the  loss  of  112,000  work-days.  Com- 
plete statistics  concerning  the  complicated  and  long  drawn  out 
dispute  in  the  building  trades  in  New  York  City  are  still  lack- 
ing. 


Arbitration.  Scvcral  jurisdiction  disputes  between  different 
trades  of  the  building  industry  in  New  York  City,  some  of  long 
standing,  have  been  adjusted  by  the  special  arbitration  boards 
provided  for  in  the  new  agreement  between  the  Building  Trades' 
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Employers'  Association  and  the  trade  unions.  These  decisions 
are  printed  in  the  Bulletin.  But  the  most  important  triumph 
of  arbitration  recorded  of  late  is  seen  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
ancient  rivalry  between  two  national  unions  of  carpenters — ^the 
Amalgamated  Society  and  the  United  Brotherhood.  The 
Brotherhood  greatly  outnumbers  the  Amalgamated  Society,  whose 
strength  has  lain  in  its  policy  of  high  dues  and  ample  benefits. 
It  is  in  fact  a  branch  of  the  great  English  union,  which  has  carried 
the  benefit  or  insurance  features  to  much  greater  perfection  than 
any  American  union.  After  repeated  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
working  agreement  between  the  two  organizations,  one  of  which 
preceded  the  general  dispute  in  the  building  industry  of 
New  York  City  last  May,  the  questions  at  issue  were  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Adolph  Strasser,  a  former  president  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  which  has  led  most 
American  unions  in  the  development  of  benefits  to  its 
members,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  trade  union 
movement.  His  decision,  which  has  lately  been  rendered, 
promises  to  effect  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  carpenters'  unions 
and  at  the  <same  time  institute  a  movement  toward  the  higher 
development  of  the  beneficial  features  of  trade  unionism  in  the 
United  States.  Although  the  decision  must  be  ratified  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  two  unions,  its  acceptance  by  the  leaders 
indicates  a  favorable  verdict.  Each  union  has  agreed  to  deposit 
the  sum  of  f  25,000,  fixed  by  the  umpire  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  and  during  1904  each  union  will  honor  the  membership 
cards  of  the  other  society.  On  January  1,  1905,  the  two  organi- 
zations are  to  be  consolidated  in  one  new  brotherhood  (which 
will  be  one  of  the  lai-gest  in  the  country),  and  will  introduce  all 
the  approved  benefits,  including  the  new  feature  of  a  super- 
annuation benefit.  The  institution  of  a  fund  for  old-age  pen- 
sions will  give  the  new  organization  a  leading  place  among 
American  trade  unions. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  EARN- 
ERS IN  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  J903- 

The  Appendix  contains  statistical  tables  compiled  from  quar- 
terly reports  of  trade  union  secretaries,  covering  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September.  Analyses  of  these  tables  and  com- 
parisons with  the  earlier  statistics  yield  the  following  results. 

I.  Number  and  Membership  of  Unions. 

At  the  end  of  September  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  revealed  the  existence  in  New  York  State  of  2,587 
labor  organizations,  conducted  for  the  most  part  on  trade  union 
principles.  This  indicates  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the  past 
decade,  the  number  of  unions  in  1894  having  been  only  860,  or 
almost  precisely  one-third  of  the  present  number.  Since  then  the 
4innual  growth  has  been  as  follows: 

TABLE  1. 

NUMBEB  AND   GROWTH   OF   LABOB   UNIONS,  1804-1903. 
OBGANIZATIONS.  MEMBERSHIP. 

Increase  (+)  or 

Number.  Increase.  Men.       Women.  Total,  decrease  ( — ). 

1894.  July    1 860      149,709        7,488      157,197          

1895.  July    1 927  67  170,129      10,102  180,231           23,034  + 

1896.  October   31 962  35        170,296            9,935— 

1897.  September    30..       1,009  47  162,690        6,764  168,454            1,842— 

1898.  September    30..       1,087  78  163.562        7,505  171,067            2,613  + 

1899.  September   30..       1,320  233  200,032        8,088  209,020          37,953  + 

1900.  September   30..       1,635  315  233,553      11,828  245,381          36,361  + 

1901.  September    30..       1,871  236  261,523      14,618  276,141          30,760  + 

1902.  September   30..      2,229  358  313,592      15,509  329,101          52,960  + 

1903.  September   30..      2,587  358  380,983      14,753  395,736          66,635  + 

1903.     March  31 2,362  133        340,800      16,302      357,102  28,001  + 

The  number  of  unians  has  in  the  past  year  increased  from 
2,229  to  2,587— a  net  gain  of  358,  which  is  precisely  the 
gain  of  the  year  before.  But  in  membership  the  increase  in  1903 
was  66,635,  as  compared  with  52,960  in  1902,  which  was  much 
the  largest  annual  increase  recorded  up  to  that  time.  The  largest 
part  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  1903  was  made  last  summer, 
for  the  net  increase  in  unions  in  the  half-year  October  1,  1902,  to 
March  31,  1903,  was  only  133  as  compared  with  225  in  the  half- 
year  April  1  to  September  30, 1903 ;  in  the  same  periods  the  gain  in 
membership  was  28,001  and  38,634  respectively.  Of  this  gain 
of  38,634,  about  two-thirds  (24,361)  was  added  by  unions  in  New 
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York  City.  Buffalo  followed  with  a  gain  of  4^95  or  15.5  ^r 
cent;  while  Syracuse  gained  9.7  per  cent;  Rochester,  6.7  per  cent; 
Troy,  4.9  per  cent;  Albany,  2.4  per  cent,  and  Schenectady,  1.9 
per  cent.  The  actual  increases  and  the  present  membership  of 
unions  in  these  cities  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  2. 

MCMBKBSHIP. 

/ * . 

OBOANIZATIONS.  At  end  of —  Increase. 

i * Xf ^ ^  / * % 

CiTT.  March.  Sept  Increase.  March.  Sept  Number.  Percent 

New  York  City..  693  6.'>4  61  216,078  240.489  24.361  11.3 

Buffalo   169  174  15  28,413  32,808  4.395  15.5 

Rochester    96  103  7  12,334  13,162  828  6.7 

Schenectady  72  80  8  9,981  10.168  187  1.9 

Albany    80  83  3  8,372  8,573  201  2.4 

Syracuse    82  81  —1*  7,179  7.876  697  9.7 

Troy   60  54  4  4,900  5.138  238  4.9 

Total 1,132        1,229  97        287,257        318,164  30,907         10.7 

*  Decrease. 

It  thus  appears  that  af  the  entire  increase  in  membership  be- 
tween April  and  October,  less  than  8,000  was  added  by  all  the 
cities  and  villages  outside  of  these  seven  large  places.  But  the 
seven  large  cities  gained  only  97  of  the  225  new  organizations. 

Details  concerning  the  number  and  membership  of  unions  in 
the  large  cities  will  be  found  for  each  industry  in  Table  1  of  the 
Appendix.  The  following  is  a  recapitulation  for  the  entire  State 
with  the  gains  or  losses  in  each  industry  in  the  last  six  months. 

TABLE  3. 
Number  amd  Mkmbbssrip  or  Tradb  Usioirs:  Br  Isdvitrxbs. 

MKMBKBSRIP. 
onions.  , * • 

4 » »  At  eud  of  September. 

In-  , ' »  End  of        In- 

IKDUSTRT.                      March.     Sept.    crease.  Men.    Women.    Total.  March,  ereaee. 

1.  Balldlng.  etc S41         681              40  110,497    110,497  95.278       15.221 

2.  Trannportation 810         KSO              40  61,555            908     61,763  50,012       11,751 

8.  Clothing  and  teztllen...              177         181               4  32.703        8,279     40.901  45,046       *4,06S 

*4.  Metals, machinery. etc..  827  860  S3  47.898  832  48,«80  45.344  S.98« 

5.  Printing  and  bIndlnK...  112  116  4  23,806  1,039  23.815  22.859  1,486 

6.  Wood  working 85  91  6  17.161  48  17.210  ]6,866  814 

7.  Food  and  liquors 134  158  24  19.146  100  19.i46  15,997  3.64» 

8.  Theaters  and  music 46  51  5  11.180  544  11,674  12,237  •983 

9.  Tobacco 66  67  .1  9.457  2,978  12.435  12,190  245 

10.  Restaurants,  trade 116  128  12  10.525  417  10,912  9.28S  1,657 

11.  Public  employment 104  111  7  9,596  157  9,758  9.249  504 

12.  Stationary  engine  men..  88  95  7  11,166       11,166  9,555  1.611 

13.  Miscellaneous  156  19&  42  17.348  651  I7,99t  14.686  S.SOS 

Total   2,862      2.587  »5         380,983        14,753    895.736    857.108       38.634 

*  Decrease. 

So  far  as  the  number  of  organizations  is  concerned,  no 
industry  shows  a  loss.  The  smallest  gain  (1  union)  appears  in 
the  tobacco  trades;  clothing  and  textiles  and  the  typographical 
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trades  each  gained  4  organizations;  theaters  and  music,  5;  wood 
working  and  furniture,  6;  public  employment  and  stationary 
engine  tending,  each  7;  restaurants  and  retail  trade,  12.  The 
large  gains  were  42  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  40  each  in  build- 
ing and  transportation,  33  in  the  metal  trades  and  24  in  food 
products  and  beverages. 

With  resx)ect  to  membership,  losses  appear  in  two  industries,. 
a  small  decline  in  the  theatrical  trades  and  a  decline  of  9  per 
cent  (4,065  members)  in  clothing  and  textiles.  Substantially  all 
of  this  loss  was  in  the  garment  trades,  which  are  notably  sub- 
ject to  fluctuations.  The  industry  itself  was  somewhat  de- 
pressed and  the  influx  of  so  many  thousands  of  immigrants  from 
Italy  and  Russia  in  the  past  few  years  has  subjected  the  gar- 
ment workers  to  severe  competition.  Losses  in  membership  are 
noticeable  in  the  unions  of  makers  of  cloaks,  coats  and  trousers. 
The  metropolis,  in  fact,  lost  nearly  8,000  members  in  the  cloth- 
ing industry;  but  gains  in  other  places  made  up  one-half  of  this, 
loss. 

The  largest  gain  in  any  industry  is  found  in  the  building  trades 
with  an  increase  of  15,221  members.  Somewhat  more  than  one- 
half  of  this  increase  is  among  the  laborers,  the  large  unions  of 
excavators  and  rockmen  in  New  York  City  having  been  added  to 
the  Bureau's  lists  since  the  last  report.  Of  the  6,300  increase  in 
the  skilled  trades,  also,  the  larger  part  (5,000)  was  contributed 
by  the  metropolis. 

Of  the  11,751  increase  in  the  transport  trades,  nearly  9,000 
was  contributed  by  New  York  City,  where  the  organization  of 
16  new  unions  of  teamsters  added  about  5,000  to  the  rolls  of 
union  labor.  Of  the  3,000  increase  in  metal  and  machinery 
trades,  about  1,000  was  in  the  metropolis;  also  1,000  of  the  1,500 
net  increase  in  printing;  3,000  of  the  3,650  increase  in  food  and 
liquors;  1,400  of  the  1,650  in  restaurants  and  retail  trade  and 
3,000  of  the  3,300  in  the  trades  grouped  under  the  "  miscel- 
laneous ''  heading. 

II.  Unemployment. 

Tables  II  and  III  of  the  Appendix  show  that  among  383,718 
organized  wage  earners  there  were  34,363  idle  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  proportion  not  at  work  being  therefore  8.9  per  cent. 
A  much  smaller  number,  12,670  out  of  385,484   wage  earners 
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reporting,  were  idle  throughout  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September;  the  proportion  thus  continuously  idle  being  there- 
fore 3.3  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  idle  workers  is  considerably 
larger  than  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  as  appears  in 
the  following  comparative  table: 

TABLE  4. 
Number  and  Percentage  of  Members  of  Labor  Unions  Idle — 

AT   the   end  during  THIRD 

OF    SEPTEMBER.  QUARTER. 

A .-t _^ 

Year.  Number.        Percentage.  Number.  Percentage. 

1897    23,230  13.8  10,983  6.5 

1898    22,485  10.3  9,734  5.7 

1899    9,590  4.7  4,790  2.3 

1900  31,460  13.3  12,926  5.4 

1901  18,617  6.9  8,341  3.1 

1902  18.381  5.7  6,291  1.9 

1903  34,363  8.9  12,670  3.3 

This  comparison  shows  that  there  was  more  idleness  the  past 
summer  than  in  1901  and  1902,  but  less  than  in  1900,  and  propor- 
tionately much  less  than  in  the  earlier  years  1897  and  1898.  Two 
distinct  causes  may  be  cited  in  explanation  of  the  decline  in 
employment — depression  in  the  garment  trades  and  disputes  in 
the  building  trades,  both  in  New  York  City.  Thus  of  the  34,363 
wage  earners  idle  at  the  end  of  September  11,116  belonged  to  the 
building  industry  and  6,207  to  the  clothing  industry,  as  appears 
in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  5. 
iDLBNKss  OP  Members  op  Labor  Oroanizatioits:    Bt  Industrzks. 

AT  END  OP  BEPTKMBBR.  DURIITO  THIRD  QUARTER. 

Number.  Percentage.  Number.         Percentage. 

WDtrsTRT.  1903.  1903.  1903.  1901.  1900?  1908.  i»OJ.  190<.  1901.  1900.' 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc..  11,116  10.3  5.S  7.3  41.9  5,:«1  4.9  0.6  1.7  S.3 

-S.  Trannportailon 3.0»  8.5  7.9  4.8  8.5  825  l.l  8.1  l.S  1.0 

8.  Clothing  and  textiles 6.207  15.6  7.0  9.7  39.3  8:27  0.8  2.8  5.7  10.6 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc........  4,460  9.3  8.1  4.6  6.3  1,333  3.8  0.9  1.4  1.8 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 2,178  0.1  8.6  6.9  11.1  1,478  6.3  6.3  5.7  7.4 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 1,578  9.2  6.0  7.0  7.3  919  5.A  1.8  2.8  0.9 

'7.  Food  and  liquors 1,490  7.7  8.5  7.6  14.6  600  8.1  5.4  5.5  8.8 

8.  Theaters  and  music 1,293      33.8         5.6     33.9      8.4  47    0.8         0.7    12.5       O.f 

9.  Tobacco 433       8.4         2.6       4.6    17.4  137    1.0         1.8      2.4      15.1 

10.  Uestaurants.  retail  trade 43S  4.0  5.5  8.1  8.4  176  1.6  1.0  1.4  1.7 

11.  Public  employment 533  6.5  6.0  0.8  2.0  488  5.0  l.S  0.5  0.4 

13.  Stationary  engine  men 712  6.4  *          «  •  sg^  5,^  *  «  • 

18.  Miscellaneous 1.858  10.4  3.7       8.5  4.3  631  8.5  1.4  0.9  8.0 

Total 84,863        8.9  5.7        6.9    18.8      13,670    8.8  1.9      8.1        5.4 

*Inoluded  in  Group  4. 

Examination  of  the  table  reveals  the  large  increase  in  idleness 
in  the  building  and  clothing  industries  in  September  this  year, 
as  contrasted  with  the  corresponding  dates  in   1901  and   1902. 
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The  theatrical  trades  and  the  trades  in  the  miscella-neous  group 
also  show  large  increases  in  idleness,  but  otherwise  the  percent- 
ages are  not  noticeably  unfavorable  to  the  present  September. 
In  the  manufacture  of  food  and  liquors,  in  public  employment 
and  resitaurants  and  retail  trade  the  proportionate  amount  of 
idleness  is  smaller  than  in  September,  1902. 

As  respects  idleness  during  the  entire  quarter,  the  increase  in 
1903  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  building  trades'  disputes  in 
New  Yark  Oity,  Rochester,  Albany,  etc.,  as  it  is  only  in  the 
building  trades  and  in  the  traded  of  the  iron  and  steel  and  wood 
working  industries  which  furnish  building  material  that  show 
any  appreciable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  idle  wage  earners. 

The  detailed  tables,  which,  on  account  of  their  length,  must 
await  publication  in  the  annual  report,  show  that  nearly  all  the 
unemployment,  not  only  in  the  building  and  clothing  industries, 
but  in  the  other  industries  as  well,  is  found  in  New  York  City, 
the  only  notable  exception  being  the  idleness  in  the  tanneries  at 
Gloversville  and  Johnstown.  The  causes  of  idleness  for  the 
whole  State  are  summarized  below: 

TABIiB  6. 
Causes  of  Idleness  at  the  end  of  Septembeb.  1001-1903. 

NUMBBB.  FEBCBNTAOB. 

^ A A 

Causb.  1001.  1902.  1903.  1901.  1902.  1903. 

Lack  of   work 11,259  10,430  18,528  60.5  56.8  53.9 

Weather  or  lack  of  materials.  1,767  2,309  1,529  9.4  12.6  4.5 

Strike   or    lockout 2,973  2,301  10,153  16.0  12.5  29.5 

Disability    1,851  2,279  1,986  9.9  12.4  5.8 

Ottier   reasons    682  981  2,010  3.7  6.3  5.8 

Beason  not  stated 85  81  157  0.5  0.4  0.6 

Total    18,617      18,381      34,363       100.  100.  100. 

The  increase  in  idleness  at  the  end  of  September  of  the  present 
year  is  clearly  shown  to  be  due  to  labor  disputes,  which  accounted 
for  29.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  idleness  as  contrasted 
with  16  per  cent  in  1901  and  12.5  per  cent  in  1902.  Of  the  10,153 
wage  work^s  idle  by  reason  of  industrial  disputes,  5,848  belonged 
to  the  building  trades,  while  900  more  were  architectural  iron 
workers,  500  hoisting  engineers  and  about  300  wood  and  furniture 
workers,  allied  with  the  structural  trades.  Other  disputes  at  the 
end  of  September  affected  470  mirror  makers  in  New  York  City, 
300  steel  cabinet  workers  in  Jamestown,  300  machinery  makers 
in  Poughkeepsie,  135  horseshoers  in  New  York  City,  about  200 
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metropolitan  printers  and  smaller  numbers  of  blacksmiths  in 
Green  Island,  hammer  makers  in  Norwich,  iron  molders  in  Syra- 
cuse and  Watertown,  and  tannery  employees  in  Johnstown. 

III.  Number  of  Days  Worked. 

While  conditions  of  trade  and  employment  are  fairly  well 
described  by  the  relative  number  of  idle  wage  earners,  the  one 
absolutely  accurate  method  of  procedure  is  to  ascertain  just  how 
many  days  each  workman  had  employment.  The  compilation  of 
the  returns  made  by  officers  of  trade  unions  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  total  number  of  days  of  work  reported  by  the  368,843 
wage  earners  who  had  employment  for  one  or  more  days  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1903  was  26,034,962,  or  an  average  of  70.6  days 
each.  This  is  only  half  a  day  below  the  average  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1902,  and  is  therefore  close  to  the  best  record 
thus  far  made.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  disputes  in  the  building 
trades  of  New  York  City,  the  1902  record  would  have  been  sur- 
passed this  year;  computations  show  that  with  the  building  trades 
excluded,  the  average  duration  of  employment  in  the  three 
months,  July,  August  and  September,  of  1903,  was  73.2  days  as 
compared  with  72.0  days  in  the  same  months  of  1902. 

The  following  table  reveals  the  average  duration  of  employment 
in  each  industry : 

TABLE  7. 
Average  Number  op  Days  EMrLOTBD  (Men)  in  the  Third  Quarter,  1809-1903. 

NUMBER.        AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DATS  WORKED. 
EMPLOYED.     ( ^ » 

INDUSTRY.  1903.  1903.    1902.  1901.  1900.  1899. 

1.  Building,   stone  working,   etc 104,021  64.0  69  67  60  70 

2.  Transportation    58,349  82.2  75  79  76  76 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 32,245  58.7  63  56  64  68 

4.  Metals,   machinery,   etc 44,867  71.6  76  75  74  76 

5.  Printing,   binding,   etc 21,234  70.0  70  70  69  68 

6.  Wood  working,   etc 16,140  69.4  67  70  71  71 

7.  Pood  and  liquors 18,340  78.0  77  77  67  75 

8.  Theaters  and  music 5,039  68.1  67  72  65  60 

9.  Tobacco    9,053  72.7  74  71  71  73 

10.  Restaurants,   retail   trade 9,997  78.1  77  79  77  72 

11.  Public  employment   8,953  82.2  81  84  86  89 

21.  Stationary   engine  men 10,538  79.9  •  •  •  • 

13.  Miscellaneous    15,853  69.3  74  72  68  67 

Total— Men   354,629         70.7         71         70         67         71 

Total— Women 14,214         68.9         67         66         65         71 

*  Included  in  Group  4. 

It  will  be  obsen^ed  that  the  industries  in  which  the  duration 
of  employment  in  1903  fell  short  of  that  in  1902  were  chiefly 
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those  dependent  upon  the  building  trades,  exceptions  being  the 
clothing,  tobacco  and  miscellaneous  trades.  Even  in  the  clothing 
and  tobacco  trades,  employment  compared  favorably  in  1903  with 
1900  and  1901,  although  not  with  1899  and  1902.  The  high  aver- 
age duration  of  employment  in  the  transport  trades  in  1903  is 
•conspicuous.  A  very  considerable  majority  of  the  men  employed 
•on  the  railways  and  in  navigation  work  by  the  week  or  work  suffi- 
cient hours  on  the  mileage  system  to  have  their  time  counted  as 
a  full  week  of  seven  days.  In  fact,  of  the  58,029  men  reported 
as  working  more  than  79  days  in  the  quarter,  34,762  were  in  the 
transport  trades.  It  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  work- 
ing seven  days  a  week  that  produces  the  increase  in  "  overtime," 
indicated  in  the  following  summary: 

TABLE  8. 
DATS  WORKSD  iir  Third  Quabteb,  1901-1908. 

UXK.  WOMEN. 

t ■■  *   '  >     r- *-  ■ — — \ 

Pero4>iitage.  Percentage. 

Number.  * * »  Number.  , -^ v 

1903.  1903.       19t'2.       1901.  1903.  190S.       19U2.       1901. 

1  month  (1-29  days) 9,\5S  3.6         1.0        1.3  178  1.3        0.9         1.1 

2  months  (ir:-59da7i) 58,666  16.5       15.0       17.3  3.048  J4.4       19.8       20.3 

8  months  (60-79  days) 328«7i6  64.5       73.9        68.4  11.841  83.3       78.3       78.6 

Overtime  (over 80 days) 58,039  16.4       11.1       13.1  153  1.1         1.1         o.t 

Total 854,639      100.0      lUO.O      100.0       14,314      100.0      lOO.O      100.0 

Exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  there  were  77  working  days 
in  the  quarter,  and  in  this  sense  those  who  worked  more  than  79 
days  may  be  said  to  work  overtime.  As  remarked  above,  the 
"  overtime "  workers  are  mainly  those  who  work  seven  days  a 
week,  but  there  are  also  some  wage  earners  who  make  sufficient 
overtime  on  six  days  of  the  week  to  make  their  pay  count  for 
more  than  77  days. 

IV.   Earnings. 

The  per  diem  and  quarterly  earnings  of  organized  wage  workers 
are  shown  in  Tables  IV  and  V  of  the  Appendix.  The  average  for 
the  354,629  men  employed  was  f  190  for  the  three  months,  or  J2.69 
for  each  day's  work,  and  for  the  14,214  women,  fll2.50  for  the 
quarter  and  |1.63  for  each  day's  work.  As  compared  with  pre- 
vious years,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  workmen 
who  earned  as  much  as  |225  in  the  quarter  and  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  who  earned  less  than  |75,  thus : 
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TABLE  9. 

DlSTBIBUTION  OF  EACH  100  MALE  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  OBGANIZATIONS  ACCOEDINO  T(X 

Amount  Earned  in  the  Third  Quarter  of — 

Total 
members, 
Grades.  1899.        1900.        1901.        1902.         1903.  1903. 

Less  than  $75 2.6  4.5  2.3  1.6  3.2  11,342 

$75-1149    22.1         34.0         22.6         24.0         23.7  84,015 

$150-$224    41.9         47.1         42.9         43.0         43.9         155,697 

$225  or  over 33.5         14.4         32.2         31.4         29.2        103,575 

Total    100.       "Too.  100.  100.  100.  354,629 

A  more  concise  expression  of  the  decline  in  earnings  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  comparison  of  average  quarterly  earnings  i 

Male.     Female. 

1897  $174       $92 

1898  175  82 

1899  197  117 

1900  182  107 

1901  104  109 

1902  197  127 

1903  190  112 

The  decrease  is  only  partly  due  to  the  diminution  in  employ- 
ment, which,  as  already  pointed  out,  was  almost  infinitesimal  j 
but  rather  to  the  organization  of  new  trades  with  lower  rates  of 
wages.  As  indicated  in  a  previous  section  of  the  analysis,  there 
were  added  to  the  division  of  building  laborers  8,000  members 
of  new  unions,  including  large  organizations  of  excavators  and 
rockmen  in  New  York  City.  The  effect  of  this  addition  is  to 
bring  down  the  per  diem  rate  of  wages  from  |2.70  in  1902  to  |2.22 
in  1903.  Hence,  while  the  average  quarterly  earnings  of  skilled 
mechanics  in  the  building  trades  fell  off  only  fl3  (from  |239  in 
1902  to  |226  in  1903),  the  average  for  all  workers  in  the  building 
industry  declined  121  (from  $235  to  ?211).  As  for  the  change 
indicated  in  the  earnings  of  women,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  high  average  of  1902  was  due  to  the  unusually  high  wages, 
of  a  few  members  of  theatrical  trades  unions. 

The  final  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the  average  per  diem 
wages,  days  of  employment  and  quarterly  earnings  of  organized 
workingmen,  in  the  third  quai'ters  of  1902  and  1903.  In  the 
quarterly  earnings,  there  are  increases  revealed  for  railway  em- 
ployees, teamsters  and  freight  handlers,  garment  workers,  metal 
workers,  printers,  wood  and  furniture  workers,  bakers  and 
butchers,  bartenders  and  waiters  and  public  employees.  The 
principal  industries  affected  by  diminished  earnings  are  stone- 
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working  and  the  building  trades  generally,  clothing  and  textiles, 
with  the  exception  of  garments,  iron  and  steel,  shipbuilding,  malt 
liquors,  theaters  and  music,  retail  trade,  glass  making,  etc.  In 
the  remaining  industries  earnings  were  stationary. 


TABLE  lOL 


BHFLOTMBiT  AMD  BARKIIIOS  Or  OROANIZBD  WORKIVO  MBH,  JULT  TO  SBPmiBKR,  1903  AND' 1908. 

Men  em- 

ATBUOB— 

INDUSTRY. 

Earnings 
per  diem. 

Days 
employed. 

Earnings  in  8 
months. 

1903. 

1908. 

1900. 

1903. 

1908. 

1908. 

1.  Balldlny. Stone  Working,  Etc: 
8(0110 working *  .... 

8,301 
74.689 
33,763 

36,818 
14,880 
17,641 

23.983 

8,888 

8.80S 

883 

1,887 

86,891 
5,518 
3,658 

81,384 

16,140 

13,480 
5,890 

5,088 

9,098 

6,018 
8,979 

8,958 

10,588 

3,138 

3.a'i7 

9.85S 
3,015 

$8  75 
860 
3  70 

358 
"8*87 

3  48 
3  43 
I  97 
3  31 
1  94 

359 
887 
8  81 

8  11 

8  71 

334 

868 

5  14 

197 

1  90 
806 

356 

860 

833 
1  81 
1  93 
1  55 

•8  99 
860 
XJU 

348 
1  66 

3  19 

3?0 
3  18 
304 
365 
304 

365 

3  81 
835 

8  15 

366 

838 
369 

4  47 
800 

1  99 

300 

353 
3  68 

367 
1  88 
1  91 
156 

73 

68 
71 

79 
""65 

59 
74 
75 
69 
74 

75 
73 
61 

70 

67 

77 
76 

67 

74 

77 
78 

bl 

88 

58 
79 
77 
78 

68.6 
63.0 
68.3 

85.8 
89.7 
70.8 

54.5 
73.9 
68.3 
55.6 
68.8 

73.3 
73.6 
60.3 

70.0 

69.4 

79.1 
76.6 

68.1 

73.7 

77.3 
79.5 

33.3 

79.9 

58.8 
77:1 
70.6 
70.5 

$371  13 
389  41 
19i88 

199  46 
*' 147*95 

143  64 
178  85 
147  16 
151  61 
143  86 

194  58 
191  47 
303  40 

316  85 

180  46 

173  50 
308  43 

844  88 

145  51 

145  40 
16133 

306  91 

314  50 

173  81 
141  91 

146  83 
114  15 

i846  07 

ftkllled  trades 

336  58 

Trfibor. 

151  89 

a.  Transportation: 

Railways  and  telegrai>hs 

KaTication ^ 

308  36 
148  66 

Teaming,  fralght  Handling,  eto. . 
8.  Clothing  and  Textiles: 

155  84 
147  33 

Bats,  caps  and  furs 

158  86 

Boots,  shoes.  gloTes,  eto 

188  98 

Shirts,  collars,  laundry... 

147  07 

Textiles .'. .'. 

140  86 

4.  Metals.  Maehlnery,  ShipbnUdlng: 
Iron  and  steel 

191  66 

Other  metals 

204  04 

Bhlpbolldlng 

190  77 

5.  Printing 

330  08 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Famitnie 

7.  Food  and  TJQnors: 

Food  products 

184  67 

176  74 
198  87 

8.  Theaters  and  Mnslo 

Va  86 

9l  Tobacco 

145  33 

158  78 

Retail  trade; 

158  08 

IL  Pablio  Employment 

207  11 

1%  Stationary  Engine  Men* 

314  00 

Olass ...,,. 

148  70 

Barbering. 

141  73 

Other  trades 

Mixed  employmentb 

184  63 
108  67 

^9Cf  llgnres  Inclnde  marine  engineers  and  firemen. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS- 

I.   New  York  City. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  both  as  to  new  enterprises  and  altera- 
tions, building  operations  in  the  greater  city  for  the  third 
quarter  of  the  current  year  exhibited  an  advance  over  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1902.  Brooklyn  made 
substantial  gains  in  all  the  columns,  except  in  the  cost  of  altera- 
tions, in  which  there  was  a  material  decline.  Manhattan  showed 
increases  in  the  number  of  new  buildings  projected  and  com- 
menced, but  a  decrease  in  completions,  as  well  as  a  falling  off 
of  12,171,900  in  the  cost,  doubtless  due  to  the  general  building 
trades  lockout  that  was  in  progress  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, deterring  investors  from  engaging  in  structural  enterprises 
on  an  extensive  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  and  value  of  remodeled  buildings  for  which 
permits  were  issued,  and  a  greater  number  were  commenced, 
but  fewer  were  completed  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  only 
decrease  in  the  Bronx  was  in  the  number  of  alterations;  while 
for  new  buildings  Queens  reported  a  depreciation  in  the  cost  and 
also  in  the  number  of  completions.  Richmond  fell  below  last 
year's  record  in  the  number  of  new  and  remodeled  buildings  and 
in  the  number  commenced;  likewise  in  the  cost  of  alterations. 

Reference  to  the  subjoined  table  discloses  the  interesting  and 
instructive  fact  that  under  the  new  tenement-house  act  very  satis- 
factory progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  improved 
buildings  in  the  congested  districts.  Richmond  was  the  only 
borough  in  which  plans  were  not  filed  for  tenements  in  the 
quarter  ended  with  September  in  either  year.  In  the  other  bor- 
oughs a  decided  increase  over  the  third  quarter  of  1902  is  shown 
in  the  number  of  new  and  remodeled  structures  of  this  character, 
while  their  estimated  cost  displays  an  advance  of  almost  100  per 
cent. 
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NSW  AMD  RBMODBLKD  BOTLDOIOB  FOR  WHIOR  PLLKS  WBRB  APPROTBD,  TRUB  EST«4TRD  00«T  AMD 
THK  NmDBR  OOMMUOBD  AMD  OORPLRrRD  DaBMa  TRC  QOARTBBS  EffOBO  SBPTBMBBR  W,  1909  AMD 
1908. 


VUMBKB   OF 
miii.niMoa. 

BBTtMATBD  COflT 
or  PROJKOTKb 

BUMBBB  OF  BUXLDDIOB— 

BOBOVOR. 

BOILDlHOa. 

OOKPLBTBD. 

1909. 

190S. 

1909. 

1908. 

1909. 

1903. 

1903. 

190S. 

Bronx , 

Bmoklyn.., 
Maiihafteii 
Oiierna  .... 
RicbinoQd  , 

Toua... 

Bronx.  .... 
Bmoklyn  ., 
linn  hai  tan 
<2ueenii .... 
blchniond 

Total.. 

Bronx , 

Bro«ikljn  . 
Manhattan 

Qiia^tlM  .... 

Klcbmond 
Total.. 


190 
781 
179 
811 
107 

2« 
l.OSV 

a^i 

851 
b6 

L  Nw>  Bua 

$l,4M.9ftl 
S,V09,404 

19,4ta.l» 

1.151,785 

Ml.SiH 

dingB. 

•1.518,855 
6.844.(WU 
li,M0.2as 

i,u-.3.:i75 

209, 6M 

176 
650 
218 
841 
107 

SIO 
798 
8Ul 
851 
8« 

184 
595 
859 
484 
88 

SOS 
648 
ISS 
419 
86 

1,598 

1,945 

tM.»)9.823 

$^6,388,629 

1.487 

1,746 

1.465 

1,498 

II.  AHerations. 


182 

146 

489 

6.11 

5ir7 

5«6 

129 

191 

168 

1.^9 

1,468 

1,793 

99II5,MH) 

76A.T46 

3.157.668 

b)i,989 

104, lu« 


$1.817, 6»7 


$396,170 

644.118 

2,:M«,7S0 

188.894 

80.055 


$1,568,517 


151 

160 

155 

518 

591 

441 

551 

590 

46b 

122 

191 

93 

168 

159 

158 

1.505 

1,691 

1.112 

158 
621 
429 

910 

181 


III.  Total  of  New  BuiUHn09  and  Alterationa. 


879 
1.270 


4li3 
2:5 


8.066 


881 
1,6H8 
81/ 
54j 
245 


3,668 


$1,694,150 
4,676.150 

21.. "MM,  793 

1.2.i5.li94 

.145.4418 


$29.6^11,525 


$1,808,525 
6.88>«.198 

19.6()6.(Xa 

l,2%5.r69 

349.749 


$29,907,146 


827 

870 

889 

1,163 

1,889 

968 

7fi4 

891 

727 

463 

542 

ft*7 

275 

245 

236 

2,999 

8.487 

2,797 

868 

1,164 
581 
622 

967 


NUMBBB  ABD    BRIMaTBD    OO8T    OF    NBW    AKD    RRMODBLKD   TBirBMBHT    HOUBB8    FOB   WBICH    PLABS 
WBRB  APPROVID  DUBIirO  TBB  QUABTBRB  ERDBD  SBPTBMBBR  SO.  1902  4ND  1903. 


NUMBBB  OF  BUIU>IRa8. 


190?. 


1908. 


BSTIMATBD  COST. 


1908. 


I.  New  Tenemente. 


Bronx 

Brooklyn  ... 
Manhattan., 
i^ueens    .... 


Total 


21 

180 
87 
22 


$390,000 

485,700 

2.478.(00 

71,6(10 


$3,415,300 


II.  Remodeled  Tenements. 


Bronx ., 

Brooklyn  . . , 
Manhattan. 
<)Qe0nB 


Total 


12 
81 
146 


U 

62 

249 

4 


829 


$7,125 

J, 920 
248,825 


$263,370 


$435,000 

1,467.600 

4,944,300 

93.400 


$6,939,900 


$7,220 

51.^08 

854.015 

775 


$418,618 


Bronx    

m.  Total  of  New  and  RemodeUd  Tenements, 
1                97.                IW  . 

$387,125 

493,630 

3.726,835 

71.600 

$U9.320 

1,519.106 

5,298,815 

93.175 

Brooklyn 

76 

199 
886 
26 

Manhattan 

Qneens  ....,,, 

197 
18 

818 

Total 

689 

$3,679,170 

$7,852,818 
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Buffalo. — The  number  and  estimated  cost  of  buildings  for 
which  permits  were  granted  by  the  Deputy  Building  Commis- 
sioner in  July,  August  and  September  exceeded  the  record  of 
the  corresponding  period  in  every  recent  year,  except  1902.  In 
September,  1902,  plans  were  filed  for  a  phenomenally  large  num- 
ber of  new  structures,  including  four  large  factories,  each  of 
which  cost  about  f  100,000.  If  that  month  be  excluded  from  com- 
parison, the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year  will  appear  an 
exceptionally  active  building  season. 

NEW  BUILDINGS.  BBMODBLBD.  TOTAL. 

i.  A  1. 

1903.  No.  Cost.  No.  Cost.  No.  Cost. 

July    125  $438,943  45  $41,300  170  $480,243 

August    203  602,215  17  44,101  220  646,31& 

September 100  387,116  39  39,057  139  426.173 

ToUl    428       $1,428,274  101  $124,458  529       $1,552,732 

1902. 

July 99  $492,327  59  $46,444  158  $538,771 

August .      92  307,945  44  72,029  136  379.974 

September *    223  1,006,599  124  71,266  347  1,077,865 

Total    414  $1,806,871  227  $189,789  SI  $1,996,61^ 

July-September : 

1901    104  $696,250  67  $68,189  171  $764,439 

1900    129  292.886  113  192,955  242  485,841 

1899    199  839,529  145  272,137  344  1.111.666^ 

1898    311  998,175  200  150,815  511  1.148,99a 

Rochester. — The  June  Bulletin  announced  the  decline  in  build- 
ing operations  in  Rochester,  largely  as  a  result  of  unsettled  con- 
ditions of  the  labor  market.  The  decline  continued  through  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year,  as  shown  below;  in  the  month  of 
August  the  estimated  cost  of  authorized  buildings,  new  and 
remodeled,  was  only  f  54,130.  Taking  the  quarter  as  a  whole  the 
figures  for  1903  are  approximately  the  same  as  for  1899. 

NEW  BUILDINGS.  &BMODBLVD  BLDGS.  ALL   BUILDINGS. 

, * ^  ^ * ^_  A . 

1903.  No.  Cost  No.  Cost  No.  C<Mt 

July    43  $176,825  30  $26,415  73  $203,240 

Aufirust 27  50,030  6  4,100  33  54.130 

September 35  176.833  9  2,390  44  179,223 

Total    105  $403,688  45  $32,905  160  $436,593 

July-September: 

1902 151  561,641  50  71,275  201  632.916^ 

1»01 119  725,381  47  53.000  166  778,381 

1900 132  511,543  60  63,955  192  575.498^ 

1809 115  387,675  89  35,730  154  423,405 

8ifr(wu8€.—ThuB  far  in  1903   building  operations  in  Syracuse 
have  surpassed  those  of  the  best  previous  year  (1901).    The  in- 
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crease  was  maintained  in  the  third  quarter,  as  shown  in  the 
following  figures  from  the  office  of  the  Fire  Marshal: 


1903. 

July  

August    

September    

Total    

1902. 

July    

August 

September    

Total    

July-September : 

1901 

1900  

1899  

1898  


NBW  BUILDINGS. 

ADDITIONS 
AND  ItEPAISS. 

TOTAL. 

'   No. 

19 

30 
21 

Cost 

$159,600 

115,100 

107,775 

$382,475 

$69,000 

67,225 

176,225 

$312,450 

$371,590 
215,290 
239,752 
277,995 

No. 
24 
33 
21 

Cost.'  ' 
$26,970 
31.685 
9,525 

$68,180 

$22,855 

16,150 

9,675 

$48,680 

$48,283 
60.510 
46.058 
34,837 

No. 
43 
63 
42 

Cost. 

$186,570 

146,785 

117,300 

70 

23 
15 
29 

78 

28 
23 
16 

148 

51 
38 
45 

$460,653 

$91,855 

83,375 

185,900 

67 

91 

71 

86 

130 

67 

101 

118 

83 

78 

134 

192 
189 
169 
208 

$361,130 

$419,873 
275,800 
285.810 
312,832 
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ALIEN  ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  alien  arrivals  during  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 
this  year,  was  152,771,  and  of  these  129,809  were  steerage  pas- 
sengers, or  immigrants,  as  against  108,800  in  that  class  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1902.  While  the  South  Italians  retained 
their  position  at  the  head  of  the  column,  with  25,825,  or  16.9 
per  cent  of  the  total,  in  the  third  quarter  of  1903,  there  was  a 
perceptible  decline  in  the  proportion  of  new  comers  among  that 
race  in  contrast  with  the  preceding  quarterly  term,  when  the 
percentage  was  28.8  of  the  aggregate.  *  The  Hebrew  race,  show- 
ing a  total  of  24,041,  or  15.7  per  cent,  was  the  next  highest,  and 
these  people  exhibited  an  increase,  both  in  numbers  and  per- 
centage, over  the  April-June  quarter,  recording  at  that  time 
15,081,  or  5.5  per  cent.  The  Germans  were  third,  with  17,000, 
or  11.1  per  cent,  followed  by  the  Poles  and  Scandinavians, 
who  numbered,  respectively,  11,404  (7.5  per  cent)  and  10,412  (6.8 
per  cent). 

In  the  proportions  of  sexes  there  was  quite  a  change  in  the 
July-September  quarter  as  compared  with  that  which  closed  last . 
June.  Then  the  percentage  of  males  was  74.1  and  that  of  the 
females  25.9,  while  in  the  first-named  period  the  male  arrivals 
dropped  to  61.6  per  cent  and  the  females  rose  to  38.4  per  cent. 
The  most  noticeable  disproportion  for  the  third  quarter  was  dis- 
played by  the  Croats,  of  whom  79.1  per  cent  were  males  and 
20.9  per  cent  were  females;  the  Scandinavians  exhibiting  the 
smallest  disparity — 51.6  per  cent  males  and  48.4  per  cent  females. 
The  females  from  Ireland  were  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  op- 
posite sex  in  the  arrivals  from  that  country,  the  former's  per- 
centage being  56.7  and  the  latter's  43.3.  Other  races  recorded 
these  proportions: 

FEB  CENT. 

Race.  Male.  Female. 

Italian    (North) 73.5  26.5 

Italian    (South) 71 . 7  28 . 8 

Ruthenlan 65.7  34.3 

Magyar    63.7  36.3 

Polish    63.4  36.6 

Dutch 03.3  36.7 

Lithuanian    62.5  37.5 

Slovak    62.5  37.5 

English    5B.0  41.1 

Scotch    57.1  42.9 

Bohemian    56 . 7  48.3 

German   66.0  44.0 

Finnish    53 . 8  46 . 2 

Hebrew 53.0  47.0 

French 6li .  5  47.5 
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As  usual,  the  large  majority  of  aliens  ranged  in  age  from  14  to 
45  years,  78.5  per  cent  being  placed  in  that  classification,  while 
only  5.9  per  cent  were  45  years  and  over,  and  15.6  per  cent 
were  under  the  age  of  14.  The  Buthenian  race  had  the  largest 
proportion  of  passengers  whose  ages  varied  from  14  to  45  years 
— ^93.9  per  cent — and  the  Dutch  showed  the  smallest  propor- 
tion— 69.2  per  cent.  In  the  group  that  were  45  years  of  age  and 
upward  the  English  exhibited  the  highest  proportionate  figure — 
14  per  cent,  the  Lithuanians'  proportion,  which  was  the  lowest, 
being  1.7  per  cent.  The  Hebrew  element  brought  the  mazfimum 
proportion  of  children  under  14  years  of  age — ^25.1  per  cent — 
and  the  Ruthenians  landed  the  minimum  proportion — 4.2  per 
cent.  Below  is  a  statement  of  the  proportions  for  each  of  the 
principal  races: 

Aqbs. 

14  to  45  years.     45  years  and  over.     Under  14  years. 

RACE.  Percent.  Percent.  Percent. 

Ruthenlan    93.9  1.9  4.2 

Croatian    88.8  3.0  8.2 

Irish 88.1  6.0  6.9 

Lithuanian    84.5  1.7  13.8 

Italian  (North)   83.9  4.1  12.0 

Polish    83.1  2.7  14.2 

Magyar   83.0  3.8  13.2 

Finnish   82.2  3.0  14.8 

Slovak 81.7  3.0  15.3 

Scandinavian    78.0  6.0  16.0 

Italian   (South) 77.3  6.3  16.4 

German 76.8  8.1  15.1 

French    75.6  10.4  14.0 

Bohemian    74.4  4.8  20.8 

English    73.0  14.0  13.0 

Scotch   70.5  13.6  15.9 

Hebrew   69.8  5.1  25.1 

Dutch 69.2  7.0  22.9 

There  was  a  falling  oflf  in  the  ratio  of  illiterates  14  years  old 
and  over  in  the  third  quarter  in  comparison  with  the  second 
quarter  of  the  current  year,  the  percentages  being  20.3  and  22.7, 
respectively.  From  July  1  to  September  30,  inclusive,  the 
greatest  proportion  (51.9  per  cent)  of  aliens  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  their  native  language  came  from  Lithuania,  and 
the  smallest  percentage  (0.3)  were  Scotch.  Following  were  the 
proi>ortions  for  other  races: 

I'er  cent  of 
Race.  illiterates. 

Italian    (South) 47.6 

Polish   32 .9 

Ruthenlan 30 . 6 

Hebrew  27.1 
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Per  cent  of 

Race.  illiterates. 

Slovak 24 .» 

Croatian   24.4 

Italian    (North) 11.6 

Magyar   9.2 

Dutch 6.3 

German    2.6 

French    2.6 

Irish    2.3 

Bohemian    1.7 

English    0.8 

Finnish  0.6 

Scandinayian   0.4 

Three-fifths  of  the  alien  passengers  who  debarked  in  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year  were  destined  to  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania — 41.1  per  cent  to  the  former  and  19.2  per  cent 
to  the  latter.  In  the  quarter  ended  in  June  last  the  percentages 
were,  respectively,  to  New  York,^  34.5  and  to  Pennsylvania  20.8. 
The  proportions  that  went  to  other  States  in  the  corresponding 
quarters  considered  were: 

QUABTBB   BNDBD 


State. 
California  . . . . 
Connecticut   . . 

Illinois   

Massachusetts 
Michigan  .... 
Minnesota  . . . 
New  Jersey  . . 

Ohio  

Wisconsin    . . . 


June  30, 

1903. 
Per  cent. 

September  30, 

1903. 

Per  cent 

1.8 

1.6 

3.6 

2.8 

7.8 

6.6 

6.6 

3.8 

2.1 

1.8 

2.3 

1.8 

6.7     . 

6.9 

4.8 

4.7 

1.8 

1.6 

Ayowid  Destination  of  Alien  Passengers  Who  Landed  Dctbimq  the  Qctabtbb 
Ended  Seftembeb  30,  1903. 


231 

15 

70 

77 

2.404 

881 

4,307 

177 

213 

163 

87 

12 

50 

Illinois    10,018 


Alabama    

Alaska  

Arizona   , 

Arkansas    

California    , 

Colorado , 

Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii  

Idaho 


Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa    

Kansas    

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Maine   

Maryland    

Massachusetts   . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri    

Montana   


834 

79 

1,068 

507 

118 

309 

198 

531 

5.796 

2,816 

2,770 

82 

1.398 

291 


Nebraska   683 

Nevada    54 

New  Hampshire 227 

New  Jersey    9,086 

New  Mexico lOif 

New  York 62,846 

North  Carolina   24 

North  Dakota    698 

Ohio   7,145 

Oklahoma    52 

Oregon   256 

Pennsylyania    29,293 


Porto  Rico 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
South   Dakota 
Tennessee    . . . . 

Texas   

Utah   

Vermont    

Virginia    

Washington  . . . 
West  ^^rglnla 

Wisconsin    

Wyoming    


6 

1,143 
27 
481 
121 
256 
229 
279 
201 
654 
886 
2,396 
124 


Total    152,771 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  Superintendent. 

The  quarter  ended  Sept^^mber  30,  1903,  shows  a  continued 
increase  in  our  work,  it  being  the  best  quarter  since  the  Bureau 
opened.  Out  of  town  orders  for  help  continued  during  the  en- 
tire quarter.  Requests  for  labor  in  this  direction  far  exciM^ded 
anything  we  have  experienced.  During  the  month  of  July  5G6 
situations  were  secured;  323  during  the  month  of  August,  and 
427  during  September,  making  a  total  of  1,310  for  the  quarter. 
During  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1902  there  were  970  situa- 
tions secured,  which  shows  an  increase  this  year  of  34G. 

The  number  of  orders  received  from  hotel  keepers,  farmers, 
and  boarding  'house  keepers  from  out  of  town  has  very  much 
increased  over  former  years,  and  they  have,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, reported  as  being  entirely  satisfied  with  the  help  they 
secured  at  this  Bureau.  The  greater  number  of  them  depended 
entirely  upon  our  judgment  to  supply  them  with  the  proper 
kdud  of  help.  A  large  number  of  those  leaving  the  oflftce  this 
year  for  summer  resorts  went  to  the  Catskill  mountains  and 
to  seaside  hotels.  Few  of  them  returned  to  the  city  until  the 
close  of  the  season.  Out  of  all  the  people  who  employed  help  at 
this  office  during  the  entire  quarter  only  one  failed  to  pay  the 
wages  as  agi'eed.  lliis  instance  was  a  hotel  man  at  Hempstead, 
L.  I.  He  continually  refuses  to  pay  those  hired  here,  although 
requested  by  this  Bureau  to  do  so. 

The  work  of  this  Bureau  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion of  finding  employment  for  people,  but  very  often  takes 
care  of  applicants  until  homes  are  found  for  them.  For  instance, 
recently  an  applicant  for  work — a  young  girl  from  the  country, 
whose  home  had  just  been  broken  up — ^came  to  the  office  and 
stated  that  she  had  just  fifty  cents  in  her  possession.  She  was 
a  rather  prei>ossessing  girl  about  seventeen  years  old.  She  did 
not  know  where  to  look  for  employment,  but  by  some  means  or 
other  found  the  Bureau  and  asked  us  to  find  her  employment. 
The  first  day  we  did  not  succeed  in  placing  her,  and  before  she 
left  that  evening  we  asked  her  where  she  intended  stoppdng  for 
the  night.    She  replied  that  she  had  no  place  then,  but  thought 
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she  would  be  able  to  find  a  room.  Knowing  the  pitfalls  for 
people  of  tender  years,  lacking  experience  in  the  city,  we  ad- 
vised her  to  remain  at  the  office  until  something  could  be  done 
for  her.  She  was  then  given  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Miss 
Osborne,  who  is  in  charge  of  St.  Mary's  Home  in  West 
Fourteenth  street,  at  which  place  she  would  have  the  privilege 
of  staying  until  employment  could  be  found  for  her.  She  pre- 
sented the  letter,  was  kindly  treated,  returned  the  next  day  to 
the  Bureau,  and  a  place  was  found  for  her  in  a  nice  home  in 
Mount  Vernon,  where  she  is  at  present  employed.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  many  instances  wherein  the  Bureau  outsteps  its 
regular  province  of  finding  employment  for  people. 

The  demand  for  domestics,  especially  general  house  workers, 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  We  were  not  able  at  any  time 
during  the  quarter  to  meet  such  demand.  Nor  is  this  condition 
of  things  entirely  confined  to  this  Bureau.  Inquiry  at  the  various 
immigrant  employment  agencies  in  Battery  Place  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  such  help  at  their  bureaus. 
It  is  not  alone  in  New  York  that  domestic  help  is  scarce.  The 
Central  Labor  Bureau  for  unemployed  at  Berlin  reports  that 
in  the  case  of  women  workers  the  demand  for  such  help  is  far 
greater  than  the  supply;  that  the  women's  waiting  rooms  at 
the  Bureau  are  comparatively  empty. 

KANSAS  CALLS  FOR  HARVESTERS. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau  was  its  co- 
operation with  a  Bureau  in  another  State  brought  into  action 
during  the  early  part  of  July.  On  June  24th  there  appeared  an 
item  in  the  New  York  papers  to  the  effect  that  some  sixty-five 
hundred  harvesters  were  wanted  in  the  Kansas  wheat  belt,  and 
that  steady  work  at  high  wages  was  waiting  all  who  would  go 
to  that  State.  On  the  25th  several  Hungarians  applied  at  the 
oiBce  asking  for  information  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
labor  market  in  Kansas,  and  in  order  that  the  Bureau  might 
be  correctly  informed,  the  superintendent  communicated  at 
once  with  Mr.  Johnson,  Oommissionor  of  Labor  of  Kansas, 
who  referred  the  inquiry  to  Mr.  Gerow,  Director  of  the  State 
Free  Employment  Bureau  at  Topeka.  The  letter  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"Mr.  W.  L.  A,  Johnson,  Commissioner  of  LaJn^r,  Topeka,  Kan.: 

"Dear  Sir. — ^The  newspapers  of  this  city  are  advertising  that  farmers 
are  badly  wanted  in  your  neighborhood  and  that  they  are  getting  $2.50  a 
day.  A  Hungarian  writes  me  that  if  this  is  so  there  are  twelve  men  ready 
to  go  to  Kansas.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  such  information  as  you  are  in 
possession  of  with  reference  to  this  matter,  and  also  give  me  a  general  idea 
of  what  they  will  be  required  to  do? 

"  If  help  is  wanted,  what  part  of  Kansas  would  it  be  better  for  them  to 
go  to?  The  men  in  question  are  willing  to  pay  their  way,  but  in  case  there 
are  others  who  would  want  to  go,  are  the  parties  in  Kansas  willing  to  help 
out  in  this  matter  of  transportation,  etc.? 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  JOHN  J.  BBALIN, 

"  SuperintendenV 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  following  letter  was  received  from 

Mr.  Gerow: 

"  State  of  Kansas  Feee  Employment  Bubeau, 
"T.  B.  Gebow,  Director. 

"  Topeka,  Kan.,  June  29,  1903. 

*'  Mr.  John  J.  Bealin,  Superintendent,  New  York  City: 

"  Dear  Sir. — Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  inst,  I  beg  to  say  that 
the  statement  made  to  you  by  the  Hungarian  was  true.  If  you  will  send 
to  Chicago  a  party  of  men  so  that  they  will  reach  there  on  the  7th  day  of 
July  they  can  obtain  a  rate  of  one-half  of  one  fare  plus  $2  to  any  point  in 
the  wheat  belt  of  Kansas.  Pawnee  county  requires  the  services  of  1,500 
men.  Reno  requires  the  services  of  1,500  men.  Russell  county  requires  the 
services  of  2,500  men.  By  sending  the  men  that  you  may  be  able  to  collect 
to  the  following  towns  in  Reno  county :  Haven,  300 ;  Pretty  Prairie,  250 ; 
Arlington,  100;  Langdon,  100;  Partridge,  100;  Plevna,  100;  Sylvia,  100; 
Turon,  100;  Abbyville..lOO;  Castleton,  25;  Darlow,  50;  Yoder,  25;  Nicker- 
son,  50 ;  Sterling,  50 ;  Buhler,  25 ;  Burrton,  25—1,500  in  all— they  will  receive 
$2.50  per  day  with  board  and  lodging  during  the  harvest  season,  which  lasts 
for  one  hundred  days.  If  they  could  be  sent  immediately  it  would  be  all 
the  better  for  them.  They  must  be  men  who  are  accustomed  to  hard  labor, 
and  they  will  find  the  change  from  indoor  life  to  open  prairie  life  most 
delightful.  The  food  is  good  and  the  men  whom  they  work  for  are  the 
finest  in  the  world.  If  you  send  any  men  to  Pawnee  county  you  can  send 
them  to  J.  P.  Whitney,  County  Clerk,  at  Lamed,  Kan.  If  you  shonld  direct 
any  men  to  Rush  county,  you  should  send  them  to  E.  R.  Farwell,  McCracken, 
Kan.    Rush  county  needs  the  men  immediately. 

"  Trusting  that  you  may  be  able  to  forward  some  of  the  men  to  us,  I  am 

•*  Truly  yours, 

"  T.  B.  GEROW, 

"  Director." 

In  the  meantime  the  newspapers  had  given  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  Western  harvest  field  and  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  New  York  World,  stating  that   harvesters  were   in  great 
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demand.  This  editorial  was  the  means  of  bringing  quite  a  num- 
ber of  men  to  the  Bureau,  asking  for  information  relative  to 
the  cohditions  in  Kansas.  These  men  were  informed  of  the  con- 
ditions out  there  and  time  and  time  again  the  letter  of  June 
29th  from  Mr.  Gerow  was  read  to  them.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, risk  incident  to  the  trip,  etc.,  seemed  to  offer  insurmount- 
able barriers,  and  jet  such  was  the  faith  in  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  the  joint  bureaus  that  hundreds  of  men  were  willing 
to  go  to  Kansas,  feeling  satisfied  that  their  interests  would  be 
taken  care  of. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  some  system  introduced  into  the 
matter  of  transportation,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the 
various  railroad  companies  operating  between  New  York  and. 
Topeka : 
*' Oeneral  Passenger  Agent, 1 Railroad  Co.,  City: 

"Dear  Sir. — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  T.  B.  Gerow, 
Director  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  asking  to 
have,  if  possible,  some  men  sent  to  that  State  to  enable  them  to  harvest 
their  grain.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  lowest  figure  for  trans- 
portation from  here  to  Topeka,  Kan.,  over  your  road? 

"  Mr.  Gerow  informs  me  that  people  can  get  from  Chicago  to  Topeka 
for  half  fare  plus  $2  to  any  point  in  the  wheat  fields  at  Kansas.  Does  this 
rate  hold  good  over  your  road?    A  prompt  answer  will  oblige" 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

"  Superintendent.'' 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  gave  the  lowest  rate,  being 
f 26.65,  for  transportation  from  New  York  City  to  Topeka,  Kan., 
for  groups  of  ten  and  over.  The  terms  of  transportation  were 
gone  over,  and  the  first  party  of  men  started  for  the  fields  on 
July  9th.  According  to  agreement,  they  left  the  office  of  the 
Free  Employment  Bureau,  107  East  Thirty-first  street,  and  were 
taken  in  charge  by  the  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
who  saw  them  safely  on  the  cars.  As  soon  as  they  departed,  the 
local  superintendent  wrote  to  Mr.  Gerow,  advising  him  of  the 
departure  of  the  men,  and  asking  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
have  them  placed  at  once  with  employers,  as  many  of  them  had 
invested  their  last  dollar  in  transportation,  etc. 

On  July  10th  Mr.  Gerow  was  wired  as  follows :  "  Is  there  still 
;a  demand  for  harvesters?    Are  wages  the  same?  " 
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The  following  reply  was  received:  "Need  about  two  thousand 
harvesters.  Wages  the  same."  In  answer  to  this  telegram,  on 
July  11th  a  second  party  went  direct  to  Topeka.  In  this  party 
there  were  a  number  of  college  «tudents,  Princeton,  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Columbia  being  represented. 

On  the  12th  of  July  Mr.  Gerow  was  wired :  "  Would  it  be  safe 
to  send  more  men?  If  so,  how  many?"  He  answered  as  fol- 
lows: "Send  no  more  men.  Conditions  have  changed.  See 
letter."  The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gerow  in 
his  telegram,  and  was  received  here  on  July  13th: 

"  July  10.  1903. 
"  John  J.  Bealin,  Superif^tendent,  yeto  York  City: 

"  Dear  Sir. — For  further  information  respecting  the  demand  for  harvest 
hands  in  this  State  at  the  present  time,  I  desire  to  say  that  while  we  could 
use  2,000  men  if  they  were  here  now,  since  my  dispatch  to  you  I  have 
received  information  from  several  of  the  w|ieat  counties  that  their  harvest 
was  completed  and  threshing  about  to  commence.'  This  will  materially 
reduce  the  number  of  men  required,  as  the  threshers  will  be  taken  from 
the  men  on  the  ground.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  rates  from  the  East  to 
the  Missouri  river.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  not  advisable  to  for- 
ward  any  very  large  number  of  men  here  at  the  present  time,  although  my 
dispatch  to  you  when  sent  was  correct,  as  I  then  had  on  my  table  orders 
for  a  very  large  number  of  men  and  no  men  in  sight  If  they  were  here 
now  I  could  place  them  where  they  could  earn  $2  to  $2.50  per  day.  You 
understand  that  conditions  in  this  business  change  every  day;  that  the 
weather  is  very  favorable  and  the  harvest  progressing  much  more  rapidly 
than  was  anticipated  and  the  men  are  working  from  south  to  north  supply- 
ing farmers  who  two  days  ago  were  sending  me  telegrams  requiring  from 
two  to  five  hundred  men  each.  The  rate  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
wheat  belt,  which  terminated  to-day,  has  been  extended  to  the  15th,  after 
which  men  can  be  forwarded  only  on  regular  fare.  As  your  men  cannot 
reach  here  by  that  date  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  send  them  out  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  after  carefully  considering  the  situation,  that  you  had  better 
not  send  any  very  large  number  of  men  under  present  conditionr. 

•*  Yours  truly, 

"  T.  B.  GEROW, 

"  Director,** 

On  the  17th  of  July  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Gerow,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  as  to  how  the  men  were  getting 
along: 

••  Mr.  John  J.  Bealin,  Superintendent,  New  York  City: 

"  Dear  Sir. — Acknowledging  your  letter  of  July  11th,  I  beg  to  state  that 
the  men  whom  you  sent  out  have  all  arrived  and  have  been  forwarded  to 
places  in  central  Kansas,  where  they  will  receive  $2.50  per  day.  There  was 
a  mistake  or  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  as  to  the  fare 
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which  they  had  to  pay  from  this  point  They  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  $26.66  paid  to  Topeka  carried  them  to  the  wheatfields.  lliis  was 
wrong,  and  I  think  neither  you  nor  I  ever  conveyed  any  such  impression. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  I  did  not,  because  this  bureau  does  not  pay  the 
fare  of  any  one.  It  could  get  one  hundred  thousand  hands  if  it  did.  I  am 
sure  that  your  bureau  works  upon  the  same  line.  However,  all  of  them 
got  out  but  three,  and  they  went  out  this  morning. 

•*  I  notice  in  the  New  York  Herald  your  positive  statement  that  neither 
you  nor  I  guarantee  any  fare,  and  am  glad  you  made  that  statement, 
because  it  puts  us  both  in  a  correct  light  before  the  public. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed  for  the  interest  you  have  taken 
in  collecting  these  men  and  in  forwarding  them  to  us.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
they  could  not  have  come  earlier  and  taken  advantage  of  that  7th  of  July 
rate ;  that  would  have  landed  them  right  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat  district, 
whereas,  coming  later,  they  were  obliged  to  come  here  and  pay  fare  from 
here'  out  to  the  point  where  they  obtained  work.  I  have  taken  pains  to 
place  them  with  men  whom  I  think  will  see  to  it  that  thegr  obtain  positions 
with  farmers  who  will  give  them  work  as  long  as  possible  and  then  pass 
them  on  north  where  they  will  obtain  work  so  long  as  the  harvest  and 
threshing  lasts. 

"Again  thanking  you  for  the  interest  and  courtesy  shown  in  our  com- 
munications together,  I  am 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"T.  B.  GBROW, 

"  Director:* 

The  college  men  who  went  from  here  with  the  party  on  the 
11th  of  July  were  anxious  to  see  the  great  Southwest  and  to  try 
their  luck  in  the  harvest  fields.  They  were  fine,  brawny  fellows, 
who  in  their  time  did  hard  work  on  the  "  gridiron  "  and  were 
willing  to  see  what  working  in  the  harvest  fields  amounted  to. 
They  all  seemed  to  realize  that  they  would  have  to  rough  it,  and 
for  the  time  being  their  Tuxedo  coats  and  dancing  pumps  were 
stored  away  and  an  humbler  costume  donned.  There  was  much 
fun  poked  at  them.  Stories  were  told  that,  after  a  few  hours 
work,  many  of  them  fell  by  the  wayside  and  were  not  at  all 
equal  to  the  task.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gerow  will  show 
that  these  stories  were  exaggerated;  that  the  men,  college 
graduates  and  others,  who  left  the  city,  got  the  work,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few,  were  able  to  hold  their  own  with 
their  Western  brethren. 

"  September  10,  1903. 

*'  Mr.  John  J.  Bealin,  8uperintend€7it  Free  Employment  Bureau,  New  York 
City: 

"Dear  Sir. — ^You  would  be  surprised  at  the  good  reports  I  have  from 
many  of  the  college  boys  who  came  out  here.     Some  of  that  last  lot  you 
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sent  came  back  here,  but  they  soon  got  work,  and  are  all  employed  In  and 
near  this  city.  I  thought  this  harvest  business  was  over,  but  I  have  just 
had  a  dispatch  for  seven  threshers  at  $2  per  day. 

•*  Very  truly  yours, 

"  T.  B.  GBROW, 

"  Director.'' 

It  is  Mr.  Gerow's  intention  next  season  to  notify  the  New  York 
office  at  the  opening  of  the  harvest,  and  try  to  arrange  for  a 
better  rate  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  From  what  we 
could  see  there  was  an  understanding  that  the  rates  shonld  be 
kept  up,  the  railroads  wanting  their  pound  of  flesh  at  both  ends 
of  the  line,  i.  e.,  from  the  harvesters  for  transportation  and 
from  the  farmers  in  freight  rates  to  bring  the  grain  to  the 
seaboard. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1903,  as  contrasted  with  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  last  year: 

Applicants     Applicants    Situations 
for  work.         for  help.        secured. 

1903 1,627  1,281  1,316 

1902 1,122  873  970 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment,  1902. . .  86.0 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment,  1903. . .  80.0 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintendent. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Trade  Disputes  in  July,  August  and  September. 

The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  obtained  particulars 
-of  34  disputes  begun  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  and  41  dis- 
putes begun  earlier.  The  number  of  workmen  affected  and  work- 
ing days  lost  was  as  follows : 

Emploteks  Affected. 

, * N  Total  days* 

Dispates.  Firms.  Directly.  Indirectly.   Total,    work  lost. 

Be^n  In  third  qiArter 34  274        7,151        1,090        9,141        194,972 

Begrun    earlier 41  384        6,394  '        553        6,947        214,856 

Total   75  658      13,545        2,643      16,088        409,828 

These  statistics  do  not  include  the  building  trades  disputes  in 
New  York  City,  concerning  which  a  large  number  of  reports 
have  been  obtained  by  the  Bureau,  but  not  yet  .tabulated.  It  is 
-expected  that  the  data  will  soon  be  complete  and  available  for 
the  forthcoming  annual  report  of  the  i3ureau.  Seven  other  dis- 
putes account  for  one-fourth  of  the  workingpeople  involved  and 
one-half  of  the  time  lost,  as  noted  below : 


Locality.                     Indnstry.  Date. 

If ew  York  City . . .  Jewelry  factories Aug.  10-Sept.  25 

New  York  City...  Smoking  pipe  factories..  Aug.    8-Sept.  36 

Buffalo Dry-dock July  13-Aug.    25 

Buffalo Blast  furnace July  28-Aug.   25 

Mew  York  City . . .    Mirror  factories June  18-Nov.    14 

Rochester Painters May     1-28 

Syracuse Hardware May  16-Oct.       1 

The  two  Buffalo  disputes  were  investigated  by  a  member  of 
the    Board    of    Arbitration    and    described    in    the    September 
Bulletin.      The  others  are  described  in  the  detailed  table  of 
'  strikes  and  lockouts  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  this  issue. 

One-third  of  all  the  disputes  had  for  their  object  an  advance 
in  the  rate  of  wages,  while  nearly  one-third  were  on  the  question 
of  shorter  hours.  In  the  former  the  workmen  were  usually  suc- 
cessful; in  the  latter,  the  employers.  The  question  of  unionism 
was  the  next  most  conspicuous  cause  of  disputes,  and  of  these 
employers  and  employees  won  about  the  same  number.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  the  workmen  were  successful  in  some- 
what less  than  one-half  of  the  recorded  disputes ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  won  so  many  of  the  larger  disputes  that  the  net  result 
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is  in  their  favor.    This  may  be  seen  in  the  following  recapitulation 

of  disputes  and  strikes  according  to  causes  and  results. 

IN    FAVOB   OP — 

, ^ ^                          Pending  Employees 

Work-       Em-           Com-            or  not  Total        directly 

Causes.                        people,    ployers.     promised,     reported,  disputes.     Involved. 
A.  DiBVutet  Begun  in  Third  Quarter. 

Increase  of  wages 4              1                  4                  1  10            2,386 

Reduction  of  hours 2               4                    12  0            1,436 

Trade   unionism 8               4     7            2.293 

Particular  persons 2                   1     3               235 

Working  arrangements.          1               1                  1     3               236 

Sympathetic  strikes 1     1  2              565 


Total  disputes....         10             13  7                   4  34     

Number    of    employees 

directly  concerned...    3,470        1,485  1,015            1,181     7,151 

B.  Disputes  Begun  Before  September  J,  hut  Terminated  or  Reported  in  Third  Quarter. 

Increase  of  wages 6               6  2                   1  15  2,909 

Reduction  of  wages...           1               3     4  292 

Reduction  of  hours 2               8                   2     12  1,407 

Trade   unionism 8               3     6  612 

Working  arrangements.   3     3  774 

Sympathetic  strikes 1     1  400 


Total  disputes 12  23  5  1  41     

Employees  directly  con- 
cerned        2,014        3,122  1,283  25      6,394 

New  York  City  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  and  Helpers. 
The  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 
and  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  entered 
into  a  three  years'  agreement  on  August  2,  1900  [see  Bulletin 
No.  G,  for  September,  1900,  page  232],  by  the  terms  of  which 
wages  were  increased,  the  Saturday  half  holiday  was  granted 
during  June,  July  and  August,  and  several  important  trade  rules 
were  put  into  operation.  This  compact  having  expired  on  August 
1st  of  this  year,  the  Enterprise  Association  demanded  an  advance 
of  $1  per  day  in  the  daily  wage  rate — from  f 4  to  f5 — and  the 
Saturday  half  holiday  throughout  the  year.  Kefusal  of  the  em- 
ployers' association  to  assent  to  this  new  scale  caused  a  general 
strike  of  675  journeymen  on  the  last-named  date.  The  latter 
organization  made  a  counter  demand  that  the  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation sign  the  arbitration  plan  of  the  Building  Trades'  Em- 
ployers' Association  and  admit  all  non-union  men  engaged  by  the 
employers  while  the  general  lockout  in  the  building  industry  was 
in  progress  and  during  the  strike  of  the  steam  fitters.  Matters 
remained  thus  until  October  1st,  when  both  sides  to  the  dispute 
settled  the  controversy  by  entering  into  an  agreement,  which  will 
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be  in  force  until  August  1,  1906.  The  mechanics'  wages  ^ve^e 
raised  to  $4.50  per  day  and  the  Saturday  half  holiday  was  con- 
ceded for  the  entire  year.  The  employers  agreed  to  employ  none 
but  members  of  the  Enterprise  Association  in  Greater  New  York, 
while  the  latter  are  bound  to  work  only  for  members  of  the  Masters' 
Association  in  that  city.  Another  provision  of  importance  ac- 
cepted by  the  disputants  related  to  the  building  trades  arbitration 
plan.  This  section  stipulates  that  "  it  is  further  mutually  agreed 
that  both  parties  to  this  agreement  shall  sign  and  abide  by  the 
arbitration  plan  adopted  at  a  conference  held  on  July  3,  1903, 
between  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Association  and  the  representatives  of  the  labor  unions, 
with  explanatory  clauses  as  adopted  by  the  above  joint  conferences 
on  July  9, 1903." 

Five  hundred  members  of  the  Progress  Association  of  Steam 
Fitters'  Helpers  also  struck  on  August  1st  for  increased  wages — 
from  f2.30  to  f3  per  day — and  a  half  day  on  Saturday.  Their 
strike  was  settled  in  October  with  the  concession  of  the  Saturday 
half  holiday  and  a  raise  in  the  daily  rate  to  $2.65. 

AEBITEATION  OF  THE  TTNION  CARPENTERS'  BISFTJTE. 

The  rivalry  between  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  which  culminated  in  a  long  general  strike  of  several 
thousand  members  of  the  former  organization  in  New  York  City 
last  spring,  was  practically  brought  to  a  close  on  October  20th, 
when  the  umpire  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  consolidat- 
ing the  two  associations  rendered  his  decision.  Both  organiza- 
tions are  aflSliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
at  its  convention  in  New  Orleans,  in  November,  1902,  adopted  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five 
from  each  union,  they  to  select  an  umpire  and  to  assemble  on  or 
befoi*e  March  1,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  amalgamating  the  two 
organizations.  This  joint  committee  met  in  New  York  City,  but 
was  unable  to  agree.  Subsequently  it  was  concluded  to  hold 
another  session  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  17th,  at  which  Adolph 
Strasser,  formerly  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union,  was  selected  as  umpire.     Later  in  that  month  the  dele- 
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gations  from  the  rival  unions  submitted  their  testimony  to  him 
in  Chicago.  The  Amalgamated  Society,  whose  headquarters  is 
in  Manchester,  England,  is  not,  comparatively  speaking,  numer- 
ically strong  in  this  country,  but  it  has  many  beneficial  features 
that  are  not  provided  by  the  Brotherhood,  and  the  plan  of  amalga- 
mation prepared  by  the  arbitrator  embraces  these  benevolent  pro- 
visions as  well  as  "  a  working  agreement  by  which,"  says  the 
umpire,  "  hostilities  may  be  avoided  pending  the  discussion  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  plan  of  amalgamation.  At  the  outset  I 
desire  to  say  that  no  working  agreement  can  establish  permanent 
harmony  in  any  trade  which  is  governed  by  two  constitutions 
and  two  sets  of  rules."  The  consolidation  is  to  be  in  full  force 
from  January  1,  1905,  and  the  organization  is  to  be  known  as  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  The 
decision  requires  that  on  December  26,  1903,  joint  district  coun- 
cils shall  be  formed  in  places  where  the  two  associations  have  sub- 
ordinate unions,  for  the  regulation  of  wages  and  labor  hours  and 
for  the  adoption  of  necessary  trade  rules ;  that  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1904,  all  traveling  cards  issued  by  the  Amalgamated  Soci- 
ety shall  be  recognized  by  the  Brotherhood,  pending  complete 
amalgamation ;  that  prior  to  January  10,  1904,  each  organization 
shall  deposit,  as  a  guarantee  for  faithful  compliance  of  the  trade 
agreement,  the  sum  of  f 25,000 ;  that  the  plan  shall  be  referred  to 
the  conventions  of  both  associations  in  1904  for  discussion  and 
then  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  of  the  members  for  ratification. 
Mr.  Strasser's  findings  are,  in  part,  as  follows : 

DUES  AND  BENEFITS. 

The  membership  shall  be  classified  as  follows:  Division  A,  paying  35 
cents  weekly ;  Division  B,  paying  20  cents  we^ly ;  Division  C,  paying  15 
cents  weekly ;  Division  D,  paying  10  cents  we^ly. 

The  Initiation  fees  now  prevailing  in  both  organizations  shall  remain  In 
force  until  amended. 

Division  A—atHke  and  Lockout  Benefits.— 

Any  member  having  contributed  35  cents  weekly,  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  engaged  In  a  strike  or  lockout,  duly  authorized  and  approved  by 
the  general  executive  board  of  the  U.  B.  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following 
benefits :  For  the  first  15  weeks,  $5  per  week ;  for  the  second  15  weeks,  $3 
per  week ;  for  the  third  15  weeks,  $2  per  week. 

Members  In  good  standing  for  a  period  of  three  months,  engaged  In  an 
authorized  strike  or  lockout,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  benefits :  For 
the  first  30  weeks,  $3  per  week ;  for  the  following  15  weeks,  $2  per  week. 
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Division  A— Sick  Benefit, — 

Any  member  having  contributed  a  weekly  due  of  35  cents  for  the  period 
of  one  year  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  sick  benefits :  For  the  first  15 
weeks,  $4  per  week ;  for  the  second  15  weeks,  $2  per  week.  No  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  30  weeks'  sick  benefits  in  any  calendar  year ; 
nor  shall  the  second  calendar  year  benefit  commence  before  two  months  shall 
have  elapsed  from  the  payment  of  the  last  benefit 

Division  A—Out-of-Work  Benefit^ 

Any  member  having  contributed  a  weekly  due  of  35  cents,  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  out-of-work  benefit:  For 
the  first  12  weeks,  whether  continuously  or  periodically,  $3  per  week ;  for 
the  second  12  weeks,  whether  continuously  or  periodically,  $2  per  week. 
But  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  $60  out-of-work  benefit  in 
any  calendar  year ;  nor  shall  any  benefit  be  paid  during  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  December. 

Division  A — Funeral  Benefit. — 

Any  member  having  contributed  a  weekly  due  of  35  cents  for  the  period 
of  one  year  shall  be  entitled  to  a  funeral  benefit  of  $100 ;  any  member  hav- 
ing contributed  the  same  dues  for  a  period  of  five  years  shall  be  entitled 
to  |200 ;  any  member  having  contributed  the  same  dues  for  a  period  of  six 
months  shall  be  entitled  to  $30;  any  member  having  contributed  the  same 
dues  for  a  period  of  two  years  shall  be  entitled,  on  the  death  of  his  lawful 
wife,  to  a  sum  of  $40.  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  this  benefit 
more  than  once. 

Division  A — Accident  or  DisalHlity  Benefit, — 

Any  member  having  contributed  a  weekly  due  of  35  cents  for  a  period 
of  two  years  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  accident  benefits :  Totally 
disabled,  $700;  partially  disabled,  $350;  temporarily  disabled,  $175. 

Division  A — Superannuation  Benefit, — (Pension  for  Life,) 

Any  member  having  contributed  a  weekly  due  of  35  cents  for  a  period 
of  25  years  shall  be  entitled  to  $2.50  per  week  during  his  natural  life.  Any 
member  having  contributed  the  same  dues  for  a  period  of  18  years  shall 
be  entitled  to  $2  per  week. 

Division  A — Tool  Benefit. 

Any  member  having  contributed  a  weekly  due  of  35  cents  for  the  period 
of  one  year,  sh&ll  be  entitled  in  case  of  loss  of  his  tools  by  fire,  water  or 
theft  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100;  any  member  having  contributed  the 
same  dues  for  a  period  of  six  months  shall  be  entitled  to  a  benefit  not 
exceeding  $80. 

Division  B,  paying  20  cents  weekly,  shall  be  entitled,  under  the  same 
rules  and  restrictions,  to  the  same  scale  of  benefits  as  Division  A,  as  fol- 
lows: Strike  and  lockout  benefits,  sick  benefits,  funeral  benefits,  accident 
or  disability  benefits,  tool  benefits.  But  no  member  of  Division  B  shall 
be  entitled  to  any  out-of-work  benefits,  nor  to  any  superannuation  or  pen- 
sion benefits. 

Division  C,  paying  15  cents  weekly. — 

Any  member  paying  15  cents  weekly  dues  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits  and  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  restrictions  as  now  provided 
for  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Diylsion  G  shall  be  entitled  in  case  of  a  stilke 
or  lockout  duly  authorized  and  approved  by  the  general  executive  board  of 
the  U.  B.  to  the  following  benefits:  For  the  first  15  weeks,  $3  per  week; 
for  the  following  30  weeks,  $2  per  week. 

Division  D,  paying  10  cents  weekly. 

Carpenters  over  50  years  of  age  becoming  members,  and  apprentices  pay- 
ing the  above  amount,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  benefits :  Funeral 
allowance  of  $50.  In  case  of  an  authorized  strike  or  lockout  to  the  follow- 
ing benefits:  For  the  first  15  weeks,  |3  per  weds;  for  the  following  30 
weeks,  %2  per  week.  No  member  of  Division  D  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
strike  or  lockout  benefits  unless  he  has  been  a  contributing  member  for  at 
least  three  (3)  months. 

GENKBAL    RESERVE   FUND. 

On  and  after  January  1,  1905,  the  U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A.  shall  establish 
a  general  reserve  fund,  held  in  trust  by  local  unions  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A.  as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  all  benefits 
provided  for  in  the  constitution.  It  shall  be  as  follows :  For  every  super- 
annuated member,  $50;  for  every  member  paying  35  cents  weekly,  $12.50; 
for  every  member  paying  20  cents  weekly,  $10;  for  every  member  paying 
15  cents  weekly,  $6 ;  for  every  member  paying  10  cents  weekly,  $3.  When- 
ever the  general  reserve  fund  shall  fall  below  the  amounts  per  capita  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  executive  board 
of  the  U.  B.  to  levy  an  assessment  of  not  more  than  25  cents  weekly  until 
the  deficiency  shall  have  been  restored. 

Upon  the  amalgamation  of  both  organizations  on  January  1,  1905;  the 
American  District  of  the  A.  S.  of  C.  and  J.  shall  pay  into  the  general  reserve 
fund  the  following  amounts:  For  every  superannuated  member,  $50;  for 
every  beneficial  member  in  good  standing  over  one  year  paying  35  cents 
weekly,  $12.50;  for  all  members  paying  35  cents  weekly  in  good  standing 
less  than  one  year,  $7.50 ;  for  all  trade  section  members  and  Juniors,  $2.50. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  shall  pay 
into  the  general  reserve  fund  the  following  amounts:  For  every  member 
in  good  standing  for  a  period  of  one  or  more  years,  $7.50 ;  for  every  member 
in  good  standing  less  than  one  year,  $5 ;  for  every  semi-beneficial  member, 
$2.50. 

EQUALIZATION   OF  FUNDS. 

The  general  secretary  shall  within  three  months  after  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  publish  in  the  oUicial  journal  the  annual  financial  report  The 
annual  report  shall  be  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  returned  by  the 
financial  secretaries  of  local  unions. 

The  general  secretary  shall  equalize  every  three  years  the  funds  held 
by  local  unions  and  establish  the  per  capita  fund  each  union  is  entitled  to. 
He  shall  then  direct  the  unions  having  expended  less  per  capita  for  the 
benefits  provided  for  in  the  constitution  to  remit  to  those  unions  having 
expended  a  larger  amount  until  each  union  shall  have  its  respective  share. 

Whenever  the  funds  of  a  local  union  become  exhausted  by  legitimate 
expenditure  for  the  benefits  provided  for  In  the  constitution  the  general 
executive  board,  upon  receipt  of  notice  thereof,  shall  direct  any  other  union 
to  remit  such  amounts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
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All  funds  of  local  unions  exceeding  the  following  scale  shall  be  deposited 
in  State  savings  banks  and  national  banks  in  the  name  of  the  union  and 
three  trustees:  Unions  numbering  25  members  or  less,  all  amounts  over 
$25;  50  members  or  less,  all  amounts  over  $35;  100  members  or  less,  all 
amounts  over  $75;  250  members  or  less,  all  amounts  over  $100. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  failure  of  any  bank  shall  be  considered  a  legiti- 
mate expense  by  any  local  union ;  no  local  union  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  such  loss. 

Local  unions  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  defalcation  or  embezzle- 
ment of  their  officers.  Any  loss  sustained  in  this  manner  must  be  replaced 
within  six  months  by  local  assessments.  Defaulters  and  embezzlers  must 
be  prosecuted  criminally. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  American  District  of  the  A.  S.  of  C.  and  J. 
shall  be,  commencing  January  1,  1905,  assigned  to  the  position  of  first 
assistant  of  the  general  secretary  in  the  general  office  of  the  U.  B.  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  at  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $25  weekly.  Part  of  his 
duties  shall  be  to  prepare  blanks  for  monthly  reports,  uniform  system  of 
bookkeeping  and  to  enter  all  monthly  reports  in  books  provided  for  the 
purpose  and  assist  in  issuing  the  annual  report 

Three  months  prior  to  amalgamation  the  branches  connected  with  the 
American  District  of  the  A.  S.  of  G.  and  J.  shall  elect  by  popular  vote  a 
general  organizer,  who  shall  hold  said  office,  commencing  January  1,  1905, 
for  a. term  of  two  years.  He  shall  receive  the  same  salary  and  expenses 
as  other  organizers  of  the  U.  B.  His  principal  duty  shall  be  to  educate  the 
members  on  the  necessity  of  high  dues  and  benefits,  thus  maintaining  the 
efficiency  of  the  U.  B.  in  times  of  depression  in  the  trade. 

The  general  executive  board  of  the  U.  B.  shall  enter  into  communication 
with  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  national  unions  of  Continental  Europe,  with  a  view  to  arranging 
the  exchange  and  acceptance  of  traveling  cards  of  all  union  carpenters  of 
the  civilized  world. 

The  plan  of  amalgamation  hereby  submitted  should  be  referred  to  the 
next  conventions  of  both  organizations  to  be  held  in  1904  for  discussion, 
both  conventions  then  to  submit  the  same  to  a  popular  vote  of  the  members 
for  ratification. 

All  differences  arising  about  the  interpretation  of  any  section  or  parts 
of  the  same  in  reference  to  the  plan  of  amalgamation  and  trade  agreement 
shall  be  referred  to  the  umpire  rendering  this  decision  for  final  settlement. 

TRADE  AGBEEMENT. 

This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  one  year,  commencing  January 
1,  1904. 

I.  Each  branch  of  the  A.  S.  of  C.  and  J.  shall  pay  a  per  capita  tax  of 
not  less  than  5  cents  nor  more  than  25  cents  per  member  per  month  to  the 
district  council  of  the  U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  to  which  it  is  affiliated  for  every 
member  in  good  standing  on  the  books.  Locals  of  the  U.  B.  shall  pay  the 
same  amount. 

II.  In  places  where  no  branch  of  the  A.  S.  of  C.  and  J.  exists  every  mem- 
ber of  said  organization  working  in  such  districts  shall  pay  to  the  nearest 
local  of  the  U.  B.  25  cents  per  month  for  a  working  card  and  comply  with 
all  trade  rules  of  the  district.    For  violation  of  any  rules  he  shall  be  sub- 
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ject  to  fines  and  penalties,  payable  Into  the  fund  of  the  district  council  or 
local  union. 

III.  One-half  of  all  fines  for  violation  of  trade  rules  imposed  by  district 
councils  where  a  branch  of  the  A.  S.  of  C.  and  J.  Is  represented  shall  be- 
payable  into  the  treasury  of  the  district  council.  The  other  half  to  be 
retained  by  the  branch  or  union  to  which  the  member  belongs. 

IV.  Any  branch  or  members  of  the  A.  S.  of  G.  and  J.  violating  the  trade 
rules  of  a  district  In  which  there  is  a  district  council  of  the  U.  B.  shall  be 
tried  by  that  body,  and  if  found  guilty  on  a  secret  ballot  by  a  two-third» 
vote  of  the  members  present  shall  be  punished  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
to  be  adopted  by  the  district  council  in  the  month  of  January,  1904.  No 
appeal  shall  be  permissible  from  any  judgment  rendered  to  a  higher  tribunal 
prior  to  the  complete  amalgamation  of  both  organizations. 

V.  Any  question  affecting  a  change  of  wages  or  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  district  council  shall  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote 
of  all  union  carpenters  represented  in  the  same,  and  if  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  on  a  secret  ballot,  shall  be  binding  upon  all  branches, 
unions  and  members. 

VI.  On  the  last  Saturday  in  December,  1903,  a  joint  district  council  shall 
be  organized  in  all  cities  and  towns  where  the  U.  B.  h^s  locals  and  the 
A.  S.  has  branches,  for  the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  and  for  the  adop- 
tion of  other  rules  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  trade. 

VII.  On  and  after  January  1,  1904,  all  traveling  cards  issued  by  the  A.  S. 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  U.  B.,  pending  complete  amalgamation. 

VIII.  The  district  council  shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  on  roll 
call,  to  levy  assessments,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  weekly,  three  months 
prior  to  a  contemplated  strike  or  lockout ;  and  pending  an  authorized  strike, 
on  every  working  member  represented  in  the  district  council  for  the  man- 
agement of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  for  the  payment  of  benefits ;  the  benefit 
not  to  exceed  four  dollars  weekly. 

IX.  The  A.  S.  of  C.  and  J.  shall  have  equal  representation,  in  proportion 
to  membership  represented  in  the  district,  on  all  committees  conferring  or 
arbitrating  with  employers  about  the  regulation  of  wages,  hours,  employ- 
ment, trade  agreements,  etc. 

X.  Each  organization  shall  deposit  as  a  guarantee  for  a  faithful  com- 
pliance of  the  trade  agreement  the  sum  of  $25,000  in  savings  banks,  bearing 
interest,  as  follows :  In  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  $5,000  each ;  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  111.,  $5,000  each;  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  $5,000 
each,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  $10,000  each.  The  amounts  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  names  of  the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  as  trustees  of  said  guarantee  fund.  All  amounts  must 
be  deposited  prior  to  January  10,  1904. 

XI.  All  claims  for  damages  shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  the 
commission  of  any  act,  by  either  party  in  violation  of  trade  rules  and  trade 
union  principles  in  general  with  the  general  officers  of  each  organization. 
A  copy  of  the  same  shall  be  filed  with  the  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  Li. 

XII.  A  court  of  claims  composed  of  two  representatives  from  each 
organization,  who  shall  select  an  umpire,  shall  convene  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  December,  1904,  at  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  settlement 
of  all  claims,  which  shall  be  final.  The  awards  to  be  paid  within  t^i  days 
from  the  guarantee  fund  deposited  in  the  banks. 
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On  December  3d  a  joint  conference  committee,  consisting  of 
General  President  William  Huber,  W.  J.  Byrne,  President  New 
York  District  (Council;  W.  B.  MacFarline,  General  Organizer, 
Buffalo;  E.  G.  Johnson,  General  Organizer,  Cleveland,  and  A.  M. 
Swartz,  Pittsburg  Business  Agent,  representing  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and  American  District 
Secretary  Thomas  Atkinson;  William  Fyfe,  New  York  City  Busi- 
ness Agent;  John  Coleman,  Business  Agent  Buffalo  Allied 
Trades;  Thomas  Barrows,  Buffalo  Business  Agent  and  American 
Counsel;  and  Harry  Thomas,  Business  Agent  Cleveland  Allied 
Trades  Council,  representing  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners,  assembled  in  Buffalo,  and  after  a  four  days' 
discussion  of  the  above  trade  agreement  decided  to  put  it  into 
force  on  January  1,  1904.  A  joint  letter  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
locals  of  the  Brotherhood  and  the  branches  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society,  notifying  them  of  the  committee's  action  and  instruct- 
ing them  as  to  the  course  to  pursue  from  that  date.  Each  side  to 
the  controversy  agreed  to  deposit  by  January  10th  next  the  sum 
of  $25,000  fixed  by  the  umpire  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  Amalgamated  Society  branches  in  New 
York  should  not  sign  the  arbitration  plan  with  the  Building 
Trades  Employers'  Association  in  that  city,  inasmuch  as  the 
Brotherhood,  whdch  had  already  accepted  that  plan,  would  issue 
working  cards  to  all  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  on 
January  1st,  and  the  latter  would  consequently  become  a  part 
of  that  compact. 

BTJILDIHG    XBASES    DISPUTES    SETTLES    BT    SPECIAL    ABBITBATIOH 
BOABSS  IK  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Xaohlne  Wood  Worken. 
Last  April,  while  the  strike  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  against  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  was  in  progress  in  New  York  City,  a 
number  of  machine  wood  workers  attached  to  the  Brotherhood 
struck  in  eight  large  mills  to  assist  the  outside  carpenters,  alleg- 
ing that  these  manufacturers  of  trim  had  violated  a  trade 
agreement  by  furnishing  material  to  buildings  on  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Amalgamated  Society  were  employed.  At  the  time 
of  this  sympathetic  movement  forty-four  hours   constituted   a 
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week's  work  in  the  mills  aififected.  A  settlement  had  not  been 
reached  on  June  2d,  when  the  Manufacturing  Wood  Workers* 
Association,  which  afterward  joined  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Association,  resolved  to  open  their  establishments,  with 
a  stipulation  that  the  weekly  working  time  thereafter  would  be 
fifty  hours,  but  the  shop  employees  refused  to  return  on  such 
terms.  About  a  wpek  later  the  general  lockout  in  the  con- 
structive industry  extended  to  the  mills  controlled  by  the 
empfloyers'  association.  On  the  night  of  July  16th  the  Manhat- 
tan District  Council  of  the  Brotherhood  ratified  the  action  of 
its  officials  an  accepting  the  plan  of  arbitration  of  the  Building 
Trades  Employers'  Association,  and  earlier  on  the  same  date, 
it  was  reported,  the  Manufacturing  Wood  Workers'  Association 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Amalgamated  Wood  Workers* 
International  Union,  a  rival  of  the  Brotherhood  in  shop  work, 
this  agreement  banding  the  Amalgamated's  members  to  work 
fifty  hours  per  week.  The  Br'oth^rhood  demurred  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, filing  a  complaint  with  the  General  Arbitration  Board, 
consisting  of  employers  represented  in  the*  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Association  and  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of 
employees'  unions,  and  referred  by  that  tribunal  to  a  special 
arbitration  board  for  adjudication.  Th(>se  arbitrators  could  not 
arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  tlu^  whole  matter  was 
referred  to  Hoh.  John  De  Witt  Warner,  as  umpire.  The  main 
contention  of  the  manufacturers  was  that  outside  of  the  city 
mill  employees  worked  more  than  forty-four  hours  i)er  week; 
that  the  New  York  concerns  could  not  successfully  compete  with 
interior  establishments  under  such  circumstances,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  weekly  working  time  was  increased  to  fifty  hours. 
It  was  maintained  by  the  union  that  ^'  the  Board  of  Arbitrators 
have  ruled  that  the  questions  of  competition  in  trade  and  the 
controversies  between  the  U nit(^d  Brotherhood "  and  other 
organizations  "are  not  pertinent  to  this  inquiry;  *  *  it 
being  agreed  and  understood  that  such  kinds  of  work  as  have 
been  heretofore  recognized  as  being  in  the  possession  of  a  trade 
are  not  subjects  for  arbitration;  that  the  wages  paid  in  the 
skilled  and  unskilled  trades  shall  not  be  reduced,  nor  the  hours 
increased  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  general  acceptance 
of  this  agreement;  *  *  that  it  was  the  purpose  and  spirit  of 
the  arbitration  agreement  to  reinstate  the  shop  handsjnto  their 
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positions  before  their  lockout  as  it  was  to  reinstate  the  out- 
aide  carpenters  and  other  trades  in  their  position  before  the 
previous  general  lockout;"  that  the  signing  of  the  arbitration 
plan  "  was  an  assurance  that  the  Brotherhood  could  return  to 
shop  and  other  work  that  '  was  in  possession  of  their  trade '  at 
their  old  wages  and  hours,  namely,  for  shop  hands  forty-four 
hours  and  a  minimum  wage  of  fl8  a  week,  and  that  the  men 
would  go  back  to  work  and  would  not  ask  for  any  changes  in 
their  wages  or  hours  for  a  year,  and  to  both  that  arbitration 
should  settle  all  disputes.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  approval  by 
the  unions  of  this  general  peace  that  these  eight  mills  "  entered 
into  an  agreement,  "  for  le^s  wages  and  more  hours  than  those 
of  the  Brotherhood,  which  they  made  on  July  16th,  with  the 
Amalgamated  Wood  Workers.  *  *  If  these  eight  mills  were 
in  possession  of  the  Brotherhood  at  the  time  of  the  arbitration 
agreement  and  the  time  it  refers  to  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  violation  of  section  16,  in  that  they  li^ve  not  reinstated  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  and  have  reduced  wages  and  in- 
creased hours  of  work.  These  eight  mills  have  had  agreements 
with  the  Brotherhood  since  about  1897,  and  they  have  been 
known  as  Brotherhood  shops  for  years.  *  *  The  latest  of 
these  agreements  were  made  between  elune  and  October,  1902, 
and  had  no  period  of  termination;  *  *  that  all  of  the  eight 
shops  started  in  on  the  fifty-hour  basis  and  minimum  wage  of 
|15  on  or  about  June  8th,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  is  conceded; 
that  in  doing  so  they  considered  that  they  had  broken  their 
agreement  with  the  Brotherhood;  *  *  that  it  should  be 
determined  that  the  eight  mills  should  employ  Brotherhood  men 
at  their  rates  of  wages  from  the  time  of  the  decision  herein  to 
July  16,  1904." 

On  September  30th  the  umpire  rendered  his  decision,  holding 
that  the  complaint  of  the  Brotherhood  had  not  been  substan- 
tiated and  should  be  dismissed,  as  "  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
since  June  8,  1903,  either  of  the  defendants  has  reduced  wages 
or  increased  hours."     His  findings,  in  detail,  were: 

The  clause  of  article  2  of  the  general  arbitration  plan,  and  in  the  com- 
plainant's brief  referred  to,  reads  as  follows: 

"  It  being  agreed  and  understood  that  such  kinds  of  work  as  have  been 
heretofore  recognized  as  being  in  the  possession  of  a  trade  are  not  subjects 
for  arbitration." 
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As  to  the  clause  from  article  2  above  quoted,  it  has  seemed  to  me  clear : 
(1)  That  the  words  "such  kinds  of  work"  could  refer  neither  to  any 
special  building  or  buildings,  shop  or  shops,  but  that  its  reference  was  to 
the  sort  of  work  over  which  the  several  unions  should  be  respectively  recog- 
nized as  having  jurisdiction;  and  (2)  that  the  arbitration  plan  having 
excluded  such  questions  from  its  operation,  I  have  no  right  to  consider  or 
pass  upon  them  as  such,  and  that  the  charges  upon  which  I  am  to  pass  are, 
therefore,  reduced  to  these: 

First — ^That  at  the  date  of  the  complaint,  in  employment  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  trade  unions,  the  defendants,  the  Harlem  River  Woodwork- 
ing Company  and  others,  were  employing  others  than  members  of  trade 
unions;  and 

Second. — ^Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
arbitration  plan  had  reduced  wages  or  increased  hours. 

I  find— 

I.  The  arbitration  plan  was  generally  adopted  so  as  to  entitle  the  parties 
hereto  to  its  mutual  benefits  and  impose  upon  them  its  mutual  obligations 
OB  July  17,  1903. 

II.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  complaint  herein,  or 
for  some  time  previous,  either  of  the  defendants  had  employed  others  than 
members  of  trade  unions. 

.    III.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  since  June  8,  1903,  either  of  the  defend- 
ants has  reduced  wages  or  increased  hours. 

I  therefore  decide  that  the  complaint  herein  has  not  been  substantiated 
and  should  be  dismissed. 

On  October  9th,  on  request  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Mr.  Warner  handed  down  the  following 
findings  of  fact: 

First.— On  or  about  the  9th  day  of  July,  1903,  the  eight  firms  complained 
of  were  paying  a  minimum  of  $18  per  week  of  fifty  hours*  work. 

(Found.) 

Second. — The  date  as  of  which  should  be  taken  the  rate  of  wages  and 
hours  to  be  maintained  under  the  arbitration  agreement  was  at  or  just 
prior  to  June  8,  1903. 

(Not  found.) 

Any  change  of  $18  minimum  paid  per  week  for  fifty  hours'  labor  to  $15 
minimum  paid  per  week  for  the  same  number  of  hours*  labor  is  a  reduction 
of  wages. 

(Found.) 

Article  IV  of  exhibit  15,  reading  as  follows: 

"Article  IV.  The  minimum  scale  of  wages  for  bench  hands  and  machine 
hands  of  the  first  class  shall  be  $18  per  week,  and  for  bench  hands  and 
machine  hands  of  the  second  class  shall  be  $15  per  week*' — is  in  itself  a 
violation  of  the  arbitration  agreement. 

(Not  found.) 

(As  I  read  the  arbitration  agreement  and  the  complaint,  they  apply  only 
to  actual  reduction  of  wages  paid.  I  find  no  proof  in  the  record  that  in 
fact  any  such  reduction  of  wages  had  been  actually  made.) 
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Third,— On  and  after  July  16,  1903,  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  these  eight 
firms  was  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  minimum. 

(Not  found.) 

Fourth, — The  eight  firms  complained  of  employed  Brotherhood  men  at 
Brotherhood  wages  up  to  on  or  about  June  8,  1903. 

(Not  found.) 

Fifth.— The  eight  firms  locked  out  Brotherhood  men  on  or  about  June 
8,  1903. 

(Found.) 

8ixth.—The  contract,  being  exhibit  15,  was  entered  into  between  the 
Manufacturing  Woodworkers'  Association,  including  the  eight  firms  com- 
plained of,  and  the  Amalgamated  Woodworkers  on  the  day  before  the 
unions  approved  the  arbitration  agreement  fixing  a  scale  of  wages  for  these 
firms. 

(Found  as  to  the  date  of  the  contract,  exhibit  15,  referred  to ;  not  found 
as  fixing  the  scale  of  wages  actually  paid  by  these  firms.) 

Seventh, — The  contract,  exhibit  15,  reduced  the  wages  theretofore  paid 
by  these  eight  firms. 

(Not  found.) 

Eighth, — ^The  contract,  exhibit  15,  was  so  made  in  order  to  alter  the 
status  of  these  eight  firms  as  to  wages  and  to  defeat,  in  part,  the  purpose 
of  the  arbitration  agreement 

(Not  found.) 

Ninth. — Such  contract  fixed  the  rate  of  wages  for  these  eight  firms,  from 
which  no  departure  could  be  made  under  the  arbitration  agreement 

(Not  found.  The  arbitration  agreemait  provides  for  wages  actually  to 
be  paid  and  hours  actually  to  be  observed.) 

Tenth. — ^The  eight  firms  agreed  to  the  arbitration  agreement  on  July  9, 
1903,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  unions. 

(Not  found.  I  recall  no  proof  that  the  arbitration  agreement  was  ever 
approved  by  any  party  conditioned  on  approval  by  any  other  party.) 

Eleventh. — ^The  manufacture  of  union-made  trim  in  the  city  of  New  York 
was  in  possession  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  when  the  arbitration 
agreement  went  into  effect. 

(Not  found  as  regards  these  eight  firms — the  only  ones  I  have  a  right 
to  consider.) 

Twelfth, — Such  manufacture  was  in  possession  of  said  Brotherhood  on 
and  previous  to  April  14th. 

(Found,  as  r^ards  the  shops  in  question.) 

Such  manufacture  was  in  possession  of  said  Brotherhood  on  and  previous 
to  June  8,  1903. 

(Not  found,  my  conclusion  being  that  it  was  not  in  such  possession  after 
June  8th,  conditions  between  April  14th  and  June  8th  not  having  been  con- 
sidered by  me  material,  and  the  confiicting  evidence  thereon  not  having 
been  passed  upon.) 

"  Your  opinion  and  conclusions  are  also  requested  as  follows : 

••  1.  Was  It  the  duty  of  the  eight  firms  to  leave  the  status  quo  as  to  wages 
as  of  July  9,  1903,  up  to  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  unions  on  the  arbitra- 
tion agreement  on  July  16th? 
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"  2.  If  the  manufacture  of  trim  in  145  out  of  149  union  mills  and  shops 
in  the  city  of  New  York  were  Brotherhood  shops  before  the  arbitration 
agreement  went  into  effect,  would  that  work  be  'in  possession'  of  the 
Brotherhood's  trade  of  carpentering? 

"  3.  If  all  trim  was  made  by  the  Brotherhood  before  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment and  it  was  all  turned  over  to  the  Amalgamated  Woodworkers  there- 
after, could  not  the  rights  or  claims  of  the  Brotherhood  to  continue  in  this 
work  be  arbitrated  under  this  agreement? 

"  4.  Is  the  Brotherhood  free  to  order  strikes  or  to  take  other  measures  in 
its  disputes  about  trim  as  '  in  possession '  of  their  trade,  inasmuch  as  the 
arbitration  agreement  excludes  such  kind  of  work  from  arbitration? 

"  5.  Is  that  part  of  article  2  referring  to  such  kinds  of  work  as  in  pos- 
session of  a  trade  so  ambiguous  as  to  require  extrinsic  evidence  of  its 
meaning? 

"  6.  Was  it  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  arbitration  agreement  to  restore 
all  men  to  the  work  they  enjoyed  before  the  general  lockout  of  the  outside 
carpenters  and  other  trades  and  the  subsequent  lockout  of  the  inside 
carpenters?  " 

As  to  each  of  the  above  I  do  not  find  it  a  matter  of  fact  such  as  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  include  in  a  finding  thereon. 

As  to  No.  2,  however,  I  note  that  it  is  the  status  at  the  eight  mills  here  in 
question  alone  that  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  consider ;  and  as  to  No.  5,  it 
is,  I  believe,  covered — though  not  specifically  so — by  my  finding  as  follows : 

'*  The  clause  of  article  2  of  the  general  arbitration  plan  above  and  in  the 
complainant's  brief  referred  to  reads  as  follows : 

**  *  It  being  agreed  and  understood  that  such  kinds  of  work  as  have  been 
heretofore  recognized  as  being  in  the  possession  of  a  trade  are  not  subjects 
for  arbitration.' 

"As  to  the  clause  from  article  2  above  quoted,  it  has  seemed  to  me  clear 
(1)  That  the  words  *  such  kinds  of  work  '  could  refer  neither  to  any  special 
buildiug  or  buildings,  shop  or  shops ;  but  that  its  reference  was  to  the  sort 
of  work  over  which  the  several  unions  should  be  respectively  recognized  as 
having  Jurisdiction ;  and  (2)  that  the  arbitration  plan  having  excluded  such 
questions  from  its  operation,  I  have  no  right  to  consider  or  pass  upon  them 
as  such." 

Painters  and  Decorators. 

In  the  matter  of  the  question  submitted  for  arbitration,  namely,  whether 
the  Association  of  Interior  Decorators  and  Cabinet  Workers  refused  to 
employ  and  discriminated  against  the  members  of  the  union  of  Amalga- 
mated Painters  and  Decorators,  we,  the  Board  of  Arbitrators,  unani- 
mously find  and  agree  that. 
Inasmuch  as  the  union  of  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators  concede 
that  no  written  agreement  to  employ  them  by  the  Association  of  Interior 
Decorators  and  Cabinet  Workers  existed  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
Joint  arbitration  plan  by  either  party,  and  that  none  exists  now,  and  that  it 
was  shown  and  proved  by  a  written  agreement  properly  signed  by  and 
between  both  parties,  namely,  the  Association  of  Interior  Decorators  and 
the  New  York  council  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper 
Hangers  of  America,  both  parties  being  parties  to  the  Joint  arbitration 
plau,  said  agreement  being  dated  December  20,  1902,  which  time  was  prior 
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to  the  signing  of  the  Joint  arbitration  plan ;  that  the  Association  of  Interior 
Decorators  and  Cabinet  Workers  did  refuse  to  employ  members  of  the  union 
of  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators,  and  in  that  sense  did  discrim- 
inate ;  but  that  said  refusal  was  justified,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
an  agreement  with  the  New  York  council  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  the  joint 
arbitration  plan  was  signed,  and  which  they  were  bound  to  respect,  under 
the  last  clause  of  the  "  Explanatory  Clauses,  adopted  July  9,  1003." 

And  further,  that  in  order  to  adjust  the  diiferences  at  present  existing 
between  the  union  of  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers,  this  committee 
directs  that  the  two  organizations  amalgamate  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers,  within 
fifteen  days  from  this  date,  and  that  the  present  rate  of  wages  existing  in 
both  organizations  continue  to  prevail  until  the  expiration  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Association  of  Interior  Decorators  and  Cabinet  Workers  and 
the  New  York  council  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper 
Hangers^  December  31, 1903,  when  this  said  agreement  shall  be  extended  for 
one  year,  or  for  more  if  so  determined  between  the  parties  thereto,  with 
the  following  exception :  That  article  III  shall  read,  "  That  each  branch  of 
the  trades  shall  receive  the  following  wages,  namely,  decorators  and  gilders, 
$4.50  per  day ;  painters  and  varnishers,  $4  per  day ;  paper  hangers,  as  per 
price  list" 

New  York,  September  8,  1903. 

Jas.  R.  Strong,  Chairman, 
Peteb  O'Neill,  Secretary. 
Benjamin  D.  Tbaitbl. 
Charles  Nelson. 

The  union  of  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators  protested 
against  the  findings  of  the  Special  Arbitration  Board  and  peti- 
tioned the  latter  to  modify  its  decision,  declaring  that  neither 
the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  painters'  unions  nor 
that  relating  to  wages  was  submitted  to  the  arbitrators,  and 
therefore  should  not  have  been  considered.  The  board,  however, 
reiterated  its  conclusions,  and  at  this  writing  the  matter  has  not 
reached  a  final  settlement. 

Bricklayers  vs.  Electrical  Workers. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Electrical  Contractors*  Association  and  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  vs.  Mason  Builders'  Association  and 
Bricklayers*  Unions, 

The  evidence  presented  shows  that  both  parties  have  performed  this 
style  of  work  since  the  same  came  into  use ;  nor  is  the  evidence  clear  as  to 
priority  of  right 

While  it  may  seem  proper  that  the  builder  should  have  certain  control  of 
his  walls,  it  is  equally  proper  to  presume  that  no  one  should  be  obliged  to 
assume  an  unknown  liability. 
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Ab  we  are,  through  lack  of  evidence,  unable  to  make  an  entire  award  to 
either  party  our  decision  Is  as  follows : 

Veto  Work. — Builders  shall  do  the  cutting  necessary  for  the  Installation 
of  electric  conduits,  of  all  solid  brick  work,  also  of  all  fireproofing  where 
three  or  more  conduits  run  together,  and  for  all  panels  and  cutout  boxes  at 
their  own  expense. 

That  electricians  shall  cut  on  all  fireproof  partitions  where  less  than 
three  conduits  run  together,  and  may  drill  holes  through  fioors  or  walls,  and 
cut  any  brick  work  for  slight  changes. 

CJontracts  entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of  this  award  shall  be  executed 
as  heretofore — ^that  is,  if  the  cutting  is  in  the  electrician's  contract  he  shall 
employ  his  own  men  at  his  option,  to  cut  If  in  the  builder's  contract,  he 
shall  employ  the  men  he  now  employs ;  but  after  the  date  of  this  award  the 
cutting  of  solid  brick  work,  and  of  all  flreprooflng  where  three  or  more  con- 
duits run  together,  and  all  panels  and  cutout  boxes  shall  be  eliminated  from 
the  electrician's  contract 

Old  or  Repair  Work, — Where  cutting  or  piercing  is  through  or  on  old 
walls  the  electrician  shall  cut  with  whom  he  may  choose.  Where  cutting 
is  through  or  on  new  walls  the  builder  shall  do  the  cutting  necessary  for 
the  installation  of  electric  conduits  of  all  solid  brick  work ;  also,  of  all  flre- 
prooflng where  three  or  more  conduits  run  together  and  of  all  panel  and  cut- 
out boxes  at  his  own  expense,  and  electricians  shall  cut  the  flreproofing^ 
partitions  where  less  than  three  conduits  run  together,  and  may  drill  holes 
through  floors  or  walls  or  cut  any  brick  work  for  slight  changes. 

New  York,  November  18, 1903. 

James  J.  Dalt. 
J.  W.  Habbison. 
Wm.  Koenio. 
Robert  A.  Keasbey. 
Mosaic  Worken. 

In  re  Manhattan  District  Council  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  the  Electrical  Workers'  Union  No,  S  against  the  Mosaic  Employers* 
Association, 

Relative  to  the  discharge  by  the  Mosaic  Employers'  Association  of  the 
members  of  the  Mosaic  Helpers'  Association,  we  flnd  that  the  Employers' 
Association  was  not  justifled  in  said  discharge,  and  we  hereby  direct  that 
those  men  who  were  discharged  on  August  20,  1903,  be  returned  to  work  at 
once. 

Relative  to  the  refusal  of  the  Mosaic  Workers'  Union  to  work  with  the 
members  of  the  Mosaic  Helpers'  Association  we  flnd  that  there  was  no  such 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Mosaic  Workers'  Association,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  neither  of  the  helpers'  organizations  had  sufllcient  men  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  trade,  we  order  and  direct  that  the  two  unions  of  mosaic 
helpers  be  consolidated  into  one  union  within  ten  days  from  date. 

That  there  shall  be  no  initiation  fee  nor  assessment  levied  upon  any  man 
who  is  a  member  of  either  organization  on  October  10,  1903,  nor  shall  there 
be  any  discrimination  nor  prejudices  against  any  man,  in  either  union,  by 
helpers,  mechanics  or  employers. 
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That  tbe  present  oflScers  of  both  unions  shall  be  dismissed,  and  that  a 
new  election  shall  be  held  forthwith,  at  which  every  member  holding  a  card 
in  either  union  shall  have  the  right  to  take  part 

We  further  direct  that  the  above  plan  be  carried  into  efifect  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five  composed  of  two  from  each  of  the  mosaic  helpers'  unions  and 
one  from  the  Mosaic  Workers*  Association. 
New  York,  October  10,  1903. 

George  W.  Lewis,  Ohairman. 
C.  DmsMORE,  Secretary. 
Chas.  Mubphy. 

Ross  F.  TUCKSB. 
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DEQSIONS  OF  NEW. YORK  COURTS. 

Jarisdiction   Over  the  Erection  of  Fire  Escapes  on   Factory  Buildings  in 

New  York  City. 

In  the  case  of  the  City  of  New  York  vs.  The  Trustees  of  the 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Appellate 
Division,  First  Department,  unanimously  decided  at  the  July 
term  that  the  superintendent  of  buildings  in  New  York  City 
has  jurisdiction  to  require  the  erection  of  fire  escapes  on  factory 
buildings  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  The  defendant  owns  a 
factory  building  at  Nos.  24-34  University  place,  upon  which  the 
superintendent  directed  it  to  put  a  fire  escape  of  a  particular 
pattern,  but  which  it  neglected  to  do  on  the  ground  that  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  was  vested  in  the  State  Factory  In- 
spector by  the  Labor  Law  (sections  82  and  83,  the  first  clause 
reading  thus:  "Such  fire  escapes  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Factory  Inspector  shall  be  provided  on  the  outside  of 
every  factory  in  this  State  consisting  of  three  or  more  stories 
in  height  ")• 

The  court  quotes  as  authoritatiAe  the  decision  in  a  similar 
case  (People  vs.  Pierson,  59  Hun,  450)  relating  to  fire  escapes  in 
hotels  in  New  York  City,  wherein  it  was  held  that  "  where  it 
appears  that  the  Legislature  has  passed  an  act  relating  to  a 
certain  subject  in  a  particular  city,  said  act  being  in  all  respects 
more  precise  and  far-reaching  than  a  general  act  relative 
thereto  passed  subsequently  but  going  into  effect  a  few  days 
earlier  than  the  special  act,  the  court  will  assume  that  the 
general  act  was  not  intended  to  repeal,  supersede,  or  modify 
the  special  enactment."  Applying  this  ruling  to  the  two  con- 
flicting statutes  (the  General  IjaborLaw,  being  chapter  415  of 
the  Laws  of  1897,  and  the  New  York  City  charter,  being  chapter 
378  of  the  Laws  of  1897),  the  Appellate  Division  reaches  "  the 
conclusion  that  by  the  general  act  it  was  not  intended,  in  the 
absence  of  an  express  repeal,  which  in  this  case  does  not  exist, 
to  destroy  the  local  act  which  had  just  been  enacted."  The 
provision  of  the  charter  (§  647)  authorizing  the  municipal  assem- 
bly to  enact  a  building  code,  in  conformity  with  and  subject  to 
all  general  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  buildings,  the  court 
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regards  as  simply  declarative  of  the  general  rule  that  ordinances 
must  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State.  Quoting  the 
plaintiff's  argument  the  court  says  "it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  on  May  4,  1807  [Now  York  Charter],  the  Legisla- 
ture should  have  registered  its  declaration  that  the  carefully  pre- 
pared system  applicable  to  all  buildings  in  New  York  City  should 
continue  and  then  on  May  13,  1897  [Labor  Law],  should  have 
meant  to  declare  that  as  soon  as  a  building  code  was  passed  this 
carefully  worked  out  plan  should  cease  to  apply  to  one  class  of 
buildings — factories.  It  certainly  meant  to  except  New  York 
City  from  the  application  of  this  portion  of  the  Labor  Law, 
since  that  city  was  already  amply  provided  for.  If  the  munic- 
ipal assembly  had  seen  fit  to  provide  in  the  code  that  no  factories 
in  New  York  City  should  be  provided  with  fire  escapes,  perhaps 
this  provision  would  be  void  as  inconsistent  with  the  Labor  Law; 
but  the  provisions  of  section  103,  of  the  building  code,  are  in 
harmony  with  that  law  and  are  valid.  *  *  *  It  will  be  well 
to  note  that  this  building  code  is  confirmed  by  section  407  of 
the  revised  charter  (chapter  466  of  the  Laws  of  1901)."  In  sum- 
marizing the  controversy,  the  court  says: 

"  Taking  the  Labor  Law  and  its  general  terms,  it  would  seemingly  be  of 
general  application  to  the  entire  State;  but  to  give  it  such  an  application 
would  render  nugatory  the  special  and  local  law  which  is  shown  to  have 
been  carefully  prepared  and  passed  at  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature 
at  which  such  general  law  was  enacted.  Were  it  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  destroy  the  work  of  the  day  before,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  said  so.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  expression,  and  in  view  of  the 
course  of  legislation  on  the  subject  since  1882,  we  think  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature  by  the  enactment  of  the  local  and  special  law  to  leave 
in  the  city  of  New  York  jurisdiction  to  the  proper  officer  of  that  city  over  the 
subject  of  fire  escapes  upon  factories  therein." — 85  App,  Div.  S55. 

Municipal  Civil  Service. 

The  Supreme  Court,  at  the  New  York  trial  term,  April,  1903, 
decided  in  the  case  of  Bannister  vs.  The  City  of  New  York,  that 

An  assistant  foreman  of  street  repairing  in  a  borough  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  appointed  to  his  position  from  the  civil  service  list  and  who  is  paid 
wages  for  his  work,  cannot,  after  being  with  others  put  on  three-quarters 
time  for  about  nineteen  weeks  by  the  city  department  of  highways  because 
its  annual  appropriation  would  otherwise  have  been  exhaust€|^,  recover  of 
the  city  for  the  quarter  days  he  was  laid  off,  as  such  a  curtailment  of  his 
day's  labor  is  not  unreasonable  under  the  circumstances,  and  is  within  the 
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IK>wer  of  tbe  head  of  the  department  notwithstanding  the  proviflion  of  the 
Civil  Service  Law.  Where  he  weekly  signs  by  making  his  mark,  a  pay- 
roll whose  heading  states  that  the  payment  is  in  full,  and  where  he  under- 
stands that  he  is  being  paid  for  all  the  work  he  has  done,  he  must  be 
deemed  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  reduction  of  his  time  whether  or  not  he 
knew  the  tenor  of  such  heading  and  although  he  protested  against  the 
reduction  when  the  order  was  promulgated. — J^O  Misc,  Jjf08. 

A  Domestic  Servant  Is  a  Wage  Earner. 

In  the  case  of  Ijeiia  Greenberg  vs.  Joseph  Lacov,  tlie  plaintilf 
on  April  3,  1903,  obtained  a  judgment  for  f20  damages,  being 
wages  due  for  services  rendered  as  a  domestic  servant.  The 
defendant  appealed  on  various  technical  grounds  and  also  made 
the  contention  that,  as  the  complainant  was  a  female  domestic, 
she  was  not  subject  to  the  body  execution  which  section  274  of 
the  Municipal  Court  I^w  (chapter  580  of  the  Laws  of  1902)  pro- 
vides in  favor  of  wage  earners  unable  to  collect  their  wages.  On 
November  18,  eJustice  Blanchard,  at  the  Appellate  Term,  New 
York  County,  rendeit^d  a  decision  on  the  appeal,  in  which  he 
affirmed  the  judgment  against  the  defendant  and  held  that  do- 
mestic servants  are  wage  eamers  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
He  said,  in  part  : 

"  The  appellant  claims  that  the  action  being  by  a  female  domestic,  no 
body  execution  can  be  executed  against  the  defendant.  Section  274  of  the 
Municipal  Court  Act  provides  that  *  in  an  action  brought  In  the  municipal 
court  by  a  journeyman,  laborer  or  other  employee  whose  employment 
answers  to  the  general  description  of  wage  earner  for  services  rendered  or 
wages  earned  in  such  capacity  if  the  plaintiff  recovers  a  judgment  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $50  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  clerk  must  upon  the  application  of  the 
plaintiff  issue  an  execution  against  the  person  of  the  defendant     ♦     ♦     ♦     » 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  give  the  wage  earner  ample  means  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  his  wages.  The  section  referred  to  provides  that 
no  property  of  the  defendant  is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale,  and  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  construe  the  statute  so  as  to  meet  the  mischief  which 
the  law  was  intended  to  remedy.  Upon  a  fair  construction  of  the  statute 
we  fail  to  see  why  a  domestic  servant  is  not  within  its  protection.  She  is 
certainly  an  employee  and  works  for  wages,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  good  reason  for  depriving  her  of  the  protection  afforded  to  other  wage 
earners.  The  word  *  wages '  Is  discussed  in  the  Matter  of  Stryker,  158  N.  Y. 
536,  and  it  is  therein  stated  that  it  applies  to  payment  of  laborers,  mechanics 
and  domestic  servants.  In  Garden  v.  Jennings,  9  Queen  Bench  Div.  45,  the 
court  said,  '  the  term  wages  is  not  applied  to  the  remuneration  of  a  high  or 
important  officer  of  the  state'  but  to  that  of  domestic  servants,  laborers 
and  persons  of  similar  description." 
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Employers'  Liability. 

[Under  this  beadinv  are  recorded  all  decisions  of  courts  of  record  under  the 
Employers*  Liability  Law  of  1902  or  the  General  Labor  Law;  also  decisions  under 
the  common  law  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  by  the  Appellate  Divisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  final.  Other  docistons  under  the  common  law  are  not 
reported  here  unless  special  circumstances  make  them  of  unusual  Interest.] 

In  July,  1899,  a  painter,  John  Kennealy,  while  engaged  in  sand- 
papering a  pole  on  the  line  of  the  Westchester  Electric  Railway 
Company,  had  his  arm  severely  injured  by  coming  in  contact 
with  an  electric  wire.  Although  employed  by  a  contractor,  he 
sued  the  railway  company  for  damages  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
negligent  in  not  having  used  reasonable  care  for  his  protection 
against  injury,  and  in  October,  1902,  obtained  a  verdict  from  the 
jury  of  15,000  damages.  The  company  appealed  from  this  judg- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  shown  on  the  trial 
that  the  alleged  defective  insulation  of  the  wire  was  due  to 
defective  construction  in  the  first  instance.  The  Second  Appellate 
Division,  at  the  July  term,  1903,  rejected  this  argument  for  a  new 
trial  and  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court, 
holding  that  the  evidence  showed  that  the  condition  of  the  pole 
and  wire  had  remained  unchanged  from  the  date  of  the  accident 
in  1899  to  the  time  of  the  trial  in  1902,  and  that  therefore  "  the 
jur^^  might  certainly  infer  that  it  remained  unchanged  from  the 
time  it  was  put  up,  a  year  previous  to  the  day  of  the  accident,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  accident.'* — Kennealy  vs.  Westchester  Electric 
Railway  Co.,  86  App.  Div,,  293. 

ASSUMPTION    OF   RISK. 

William  G.  Field,  a  freight  conductor  on  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  was  killed,  March  6,  1900,  while  sit- 
ting in  his  caboose  within  the  yards  at  West  Albany,  by  a  second 
freight  train  following  on  the  same  track  on  which  his  train  stood. 
His  widow  sued  the  company  for  damages  on  the  ground  of  negli- 
gence, but  after  trial  at  the  Onondaga  county  term  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  January,  1903,  her  complaint  was  dismissed  by 
direction  of  the  court,  and  at  the  July  term  of  the  Fourth  Appel- 
late Division,  the  judgment  was  unanimously  affirmed.  The  negli- 
gence charged  by  the  plaintiff  lay  in  the  maintenance  by  the  com- 
pany of  the  rule  that  "  trains  occupying  track  No.  4,  inside  of 
yard  limit  [at  West  Albany],  need  not  be  protected  by  flagmen," 
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which  was  alleged  to  be  contrary  to  general  railroad  practice. 
Justice  Spring,  writing  the  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Court,  said 
that  "  the  proof  shows  that  many  railroad  companies  maintain 
the  rule  for  the  protection  of  the  train  by  its  own  crew  against 
one  following  in  yard  limits  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  the  proof 
was  sufficient  to  require  the  submission  to  the  jury  of  the  effect- 
iveness and  propriety  of  the  rule  quoted,  except  for  a  principle 
which  we  deem  controlling.  Field  had  been  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness for  26  years,  and  8  on  this  division.  He  was  entirely  familiar 
with  this  rule  and  had  repeatedly  told  his  flagman  it  was 
unnecessary  to  flag  inside  this  yard  limit  on  this  track  for  an 
approaching  train.  He  therefore  assumed  the  risks  of  his  employ- 
ment and  that  means  those  with  which  he  was  acquainted."  The 
court  cites  the  case  of  Drake  vs.  Auburn  City  R.  Co.,  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  February  (see  Labor  Bulletin,  March, 
1903,  page  41),  and  adds: 

"  The  gist  of  the  principle  is  that  where  the  employee,  fully  appreciating 
the  dangerous  condition  of  an  appliance  or  of  certain  machinery,  or  a 
method  of  doing  the  work  in  all  its  aspects,  elects  to  continue  in  the  employ- 
ment and  take  his  chances  of  receiving  injury  from  the  known  dangerous 
condition,  he  is  estopped  from  mulcting  the  employer  in  damages  for  injuries 
inflicted  because  of  such  defective  appliance  or  method.  He  willingly  con- 
tinues in  the  employment  with  the  dangers  in  full  measure  before  him, 
and  the  rule  that  the  master  must  first  perform  his  duty  before  the  doc- 
trine of  the  assumption  of  risks  arises  is  not  applicable.  It  is  unimportant 
whether  the  employer  has  performed  his  duty  or  been  remiss;  if  the 
employee,  with  entire  appreciation  of  a  given  dangerous  situation,  chooses 
to  continue  in  the  employment,  he  cuts  off  any  recovery  for  injuries  suf- 
fered by  that  particular  situation.  He  makes  his  own  election ;  it  is  by  his 
own  volition  that  he  remains  in  the  service,  and  he  may  not  be  heard  to 
complain.  The  master  and  servant  are  alike  in  the  wrong,  and,  like  tort 
feasors,  neither  may  charge  up  his  injury  to.  his  co-wrongdoer.  It  may  be 
that  in  a  flagrantly  dangerous  case  public  policy  will  not  permit  a  railroad 
company  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risks  to  relieve  itself  from 
liability  for  injuries  to  an  employee  growing  out  of  its  adoption  of  a  bad 
rule  or  practice  even  though  the  workman  was  fully  aware  of  it  That  is 
not  this  case.  The  rule  in  question  had  been  in  practice  for  many  years  and 
no  injury  had  resulted  from  its  operation." — Field  vs.  N.  Y,  Central  d  H,  R. 
B.  R,  Co,,  86  App,  Div,  151, 
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THE  EIGHT  HOUR  LAW- 

In  reporting  the  decision  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
last  April  in  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  the  Orange  County  Road 
Construction  Company,  involving  the  eight-hour  law,  attention 
was  directed  in  the  Department's  Bulletin  for  June  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  that  "  the  decision  does  not 
lessen  an  any  degree  the  duty  of  officials  making  contracts  in 
behalf  of  the  State  to  require  the  stipulations  specified  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Labor  Law  (that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic 
shall  be  permitted  or  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day),  and  that  the  contract  will  be-  void  if  such  requirements 
are  not  complied  with." 

As  section  21  of  the  Labor  Law  imposes  upon  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  eight-hour  law,  that 
officer  sought  from  the  Attorney  General  a  precise  definition 
of  his  powers  under  the  statute  as  modified  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals'  decision.  On  October  2  he  received  the  following 
reply: 

To  the  Honorable  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Albany,  N,  Y.: 

Sir. — Your  communication  of  the  26th  ult,  referring  to  your  former  letters 
of  August  15th  and  June  30th,  at  hand.    I  note  that  you  inquire : 

"  First  Does  the  Decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  (People  vs.  Orange 
County  Road  Construction  Company,  175  N.  Y.,  84)  affect  the  Labor  Law, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

"  Second.  Does  that  decision  affect  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment [Department  of  Labor]  under  the  Labor  Law,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent? 

"Third,  In  view  of  such  decision,  what  power  has  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  compel  the  enforcement  of  section  3  of  the  Labor  Law?  " 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cullen  in  People  i;^. 
Orange  County  Road  Construction  Company,  175  N.  Y.,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusions : 

First  This  case  does  not  construe  the  Labor  Law  in  any  way.  It  simply 
holds  that  section  384h,  subdivision  1,  of  the  Penal  Code  is  unconstitutional, 
and  as  an  authoritative  and  final  decision  it  has  no  effect  on  the  Labor  Law 
apart  from  such  section  of  the  code  other  than  as  the  reasoning  adopted 
by  the  court  might  be  applied  in  any  future  litigation  that  arose  under  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  Labor  Law. 

Second.  I  do  not  see  that  the  decision  in  question  affects  the  powers  and 
duties  of  your  department  under  the  Labor  Law,  except  in  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent your  availing  yourself  of  the  penalties  provided  for  by  section  384h  of 
the  Penal  Code. 
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Third.  Considering  tbat  the  decision  of  the  Conrt  of  Appeals  in  the 
People  V8.  Orange  CJounty  Road  Construction  Company  has  eliminated  sub- 
division 1  of  section  384h  as  a  factor  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Law,  it  would  seem  that  the  only  power  left  in  your  department  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  provisions  is  to  be  found  in  section  4  of  the  Labor 
Law,  which  provides  for  the  removal  of  certain  oflicers,  agents  or  employees 
who  violate  its  provisions,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  an  action  for  the 
cancellation  or  avoidance  of  any  contract  which  by  its  terms  or  manner  of 
performance  violates  the  Labor  Law. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  CUNNEEN, 

Attomey-(}enerah 

The  remedies  contained  in  section  4  referred  to  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  Mr.  Cunneen's  opinion  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  but  are  open  to  any  citizen,  since 
the  law  reads  as  follows; 

"Ajiy  citizen  of  this  State  may  maintain  proceedings  for  the  suspension 
or  removal  of  such  oflScer,  agent  or  employee  or  may  maintain  an  action 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  cancellation  or  avoidance  of  any  conti-act 
which,  by  its  terms  or  manner,  of  performance,  violates  this  act,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  such  municipal  cor- 
poration from  paying  or  authorizing  the  payment  of  any  public  money  for 
work  done  thereupon." 


On  the  30th  of  November  the  United  States  Supreme  CJourt 
(Justices  Fuller,  Brewer  and  Peckham  dissenting)  handed  down 
a  decision  in  which  it  aflSrmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  Kan- 
sas eight-hour  and  prevailing-rate-of-wages  law.  The  court  had 
previously  sustained  a  law  enacted  in  Utah  which  prescribed 
eight  hours  as  the  maximum  working  day  for  miners.  In  that 
case  the  law  affected  private,  as  distinguished  from  public  indus- 
try; but  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  line  with 
the  decisions  of  most  of  the  State  courts,  which  were  based 
on  the  right  of  the  legislature,  in  its  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  to  regulate  dangerous,  injurious  and  hazardous  occu- 
pations. But  the  statute  affecting  the  conditions  of  work  of 
employees  of  contractors  on  public  work  have  usually  been  held 
unconstitutional  by  the  State  courts;  within  the  past  year  such 
decisions  have  been  rendered  by  the  highest  courts  in  New  York, 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  In  Kansas  alone  has  the  State  court  upheld 
the   validity   of    an   eight-hour  law  for  public  contract  work. 
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The  decisian  of  the  Kansas  Supreme  CJourt  in  the  case  of  The 
State  vs.  Atkin,  which  was  brought  by  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  in  the  matter  of  constructing  a  pavement  on  a  public 
street  in  Kansas  City,  was  handed  down  January  11,  1902,  and 
the  case  was  carried  on  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  deprived  the  defendant 
of  his  liberty  and  property  without  due  process  of  law  and 
hence  was  repugnant  to  section  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  In  reply.  Justice  Harlan,  who  writes 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  declares  that — 

"  It  cannot  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  Uberty  of  any  contractor  that  he  be 
permitted  to  do  public  work  in  any  mode  he  may  choose  without  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  It  belongs  to  the  State  as  the 
guardian  and  trustee  for  its  people  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  it 
will  permit  public  work  to  be  done.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  it  be  contended  to  be  the 
right  of  every  one  to  dispose  of  his  labor  upon  such  terms  as  he  deems 
best — as  undoubtedly  it  is — ^and  that  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a 
contractor  for  public  work  to  permit  or  require  his  employee  to  perform 
labor  upon  that  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  each  day  is  in  derogation  of 
the  liberty  of  employee  and  employer,  it  is  sufBcient  to  answer  that  no  one 
is  entitled  of  absolute  right,  and  as  a  part  of  his  liberty,  to  perform  labor 
for  the  State ;  and  no  contractor  for  public  work  can  excuse  a  violation  of 
his  lawful  agreement  with  the  State  by  doing  that  which  the  statute  of  the 
State  under  which  he  proceeds  distinctly  forbids  him  to  do." 

Further  quotation  on  this  point  seems  needless,  as  it  ought 
to  be  obvious  that  the  State  has  as  much  right  as  any  other 
proprietor  to  determine  the  conditions  on  which  it  will  have 
its  own  work  done.  The  court  is  very  emphatic  in  saying  that 
"  we  can  imagine  no  possible  ground  to  dispute  the  power  of 
the  State  to  declare  that  no  one  undertaking  work  for  it  or  for 
one  of  its  municipal  agencies  shall  permit  or  require  an  em- 
ployee to  labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours  each  day,  and  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  contractors  who  disregard  such  a  regulation. 
*  *  *  No  court  has  authority  to  review  its  action  in  that 
respect.  Kegulation  on  this  subject  suggests  only  considera- 
tions of  public  policy.  And  with  such  considerations  the  courts 
have  no  concern." 

In  elaborating  its  objections  to  the  policy  of  judicial  inter- 
ference with  legislative  prerogatives  the  court  continues: 

"  If  it  be  said  that  a  statute  like  the  one  before  us  is  mis- 
chievous in  its  tendencies,  the  answer  is  that  the  responsibility 
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therefor  rests  upon  legislators,  not  upon  the  courts.  No  evils 
arising  from  such  legislation  could  be  more  far-reaching  than 
those  that  might  come  to  our  system  of  government  if  the 
judiciary,  abandoning  the  sphere  assigned  to  it  by  the  funda- 
mental law,  should  enter  the  domain  of  legislation,  and  upon 
grounds  merely  of  justice  or  reason  or  wisdom,  annul  statutes 
that  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  people's  representatives. 
We  are  reminded  by  counsel  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
courts  in  cases  before  them  to  guard  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  citizens  against  merely  arbitrary  power.  That  unquestion- 
ably is  true.  But  it  is  equally  true — indeed,  the  public  interests 
imperatively  demand — that  legislative  enactments  be  recog- 
nized and  enforced  by  the  courts  as  embodying  the  will  of  the 
people,  unless  they  are  plainly  and  palpably  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, in  violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Constitution. 
It  cannot  be  aflSrmed  of  the  statute  of  Kansas  that  it  is  plainly 
inconsistent  with  that  instrument;  indeed,  its  constitutionality 
is  beyond  all  question." 

In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  this  decision  affects  the 
New  York  eight-hour  law  are  questions  on  which  legal  opinion 
is  divided.  As  the  Attorney  General  has  pointed  out  in  the  fore- 
going letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  the  decision  of  the 
State  court  does  not  remove  the  penalties  provided  for  officials 
who  fail  to  insert  the  eight-hour  requirements  in  contracts  given 
out  by  them  and  for  contractors  who  fail  to  live  up  to  those 
requirements.  The  provision  that  the  New  York  court  declared 
invalid  is  somewhat  different  from  the  Kansas  statute,  which 
expressly  declares  that  all  contracts  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  or  any  county,  city  or  township,  for  the  performance  of  any 
work  "  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  made  upon  the  basis 
of  eight  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,"  whereas  the  New  York 
laws  require  the  insertion  of  this  requirement  in  each  contract. 
Nevertheless  the  underlying  principle  is  identical  in  the  two 
cases,  and  if  an  appeal  could  be  taken,  a  reversal  might  follow. 
The  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  an  appeal  lie  in  technical  defects 
in  the  indictment,  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts, 
since  the  grounds  on  which  the  State  court  found  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional bring  it  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.     The  case  was  in  fact  argued  on 
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that  ground  and  the  oflScial  reporter  summarized  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  that  form,  thus : 

"  Subdivision  1  of  section  384h  of  the  Penal  Code,  prohibiting  any  person 
or  corporation  contracting  with  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  from 
requiring  more  than  eight  hours*  work  for  a  day's  labor  and  making  a  viola- 
tion thereof  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  and  the  forfeiture  of  the 
contract,  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  since  having  no  relation  to  the  public 
health,  morals  or  order,  it  cannot  be  upheld  as  a  valid  and  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  police  power  vested  in  the  Legislature,  and  as  it  applies  only^ 
to  the  case  of  a  contract  with  the  State  or  a  municipality,  it  creates  an 
arbitrary  distinction  between  persons  contracting  with  the  State  or  a 
municipality  and  other  employers  of  labor,  thus  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Ck>n8titution  (14th  amend.,  §  1)  forbidding  any  state  to  *deny 
to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  its  laws.' " 

The  decision  in  the  Kansas  case,  it  is  to  be  observed,  also 
sustains  the  clause  in  the  eight-hour  law  which  requires  contrac- 
tors to  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages.  This  particular  feature  of 
the  New  York  law  was  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Rodgers  vs.  Coler,  February, 
1901.     (See  Bulletin  March,  1901.) 

On  the  point  of  the  validity  of  a  similar  statute  affecting  pri- 
vate employment,  Justice  Harlan  said :  "  Whether  a  similar 
statute  applied  to  laborers  or  employees  in  purely  private  work 
would  be  constitutional,  is  a  question  of  large  import,  which  we 
have  no  occasion  now  to  determine  or  even  to  consider." 
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Reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  from 
municipal  health  oflScers  concerning  the  number  of  certificates 
issued  in  October  for  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of 
16  years  indicate  that  the  new  i^strictions  which  became  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  that  month  are  operating  to  enforce  a  much 
higher  standard  of  education  in  this  State.  The  number  of  em- 
ployment certificates  issued  in  New  York  City  under  the  new  law 
in  October  this  year  was  595  as  compared  with  831  in  October, 
1902,  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-third.  In  other  cities  the  per- 
centage of  decline  varied,*  but  there  is  general  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  certificates  for  employ- 
ment until  they  have  obtained  a  grammar  school  education  has 
furnished  many  boys  a  strong  motive  for  not  neglecting  their 
studies. 

Owing  to  a  slight  ambiguity  in  that  section  of  the  new  law 
which  specifies  the  documents  to  be  submitted  by  a  child  applying 
for  an  employment  certificate,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  early  in 
October  requested  from  the  Attorney  General  an  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  could  be  accepted  by 
the  health  officer  as  a  substitute  for  the  proof  of  age  from  the 
records  of  registration  or  baptism.  The  Attorney  General's  reply 
was  as  follows : 

"  I  note  that  you  desire  an  interpretation  by  me  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 71  of  the  labor  laws  as  amended  by  chapter  184  of  the  Laws  of  1903. 

"  This  section  Is  relative  to  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  by 
the  commissioner  of  health  or  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  or  depart- 

*NuMBER  OF  Certificates  Issced  ix  First  and  Second  (.'i^ass  Cities  in  October,  1902 

AND  1908,  FOR  THE  EmPIX)VMEXT  OF  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  U  AND  16  YKAR8  OF  AOK, 

1902.  1903. 

I  Bronx  Boro 50  (Factory.)  ;)0  (Factor3\) 

Brooklyn  Boro. .  a50  (Factory and  meix-antilo.)  248  (Factory  and  moix-antlle.) 

N.  Y.  City    Manhattan  Boro.  349  (Factory.)  231  (Factory.) 

Queens  Boro 86  (Factory  and  mercantile.)  66 

I  Richmond  Boro. .    10  20 

Total 831  :m 

Buffalo 16:')  ( Factory  and  mercantile. )  45  (Factory  and  mercantile.') 

Rochester 80  *  94  (Factory  and  mercantile.) 

Syracuse 48  (Factory.)  46  (Factory  and  mercantile.) 

Albany ^  23  (Factory.) 

Troy 36  (Factory  and  mercantile.)  24  (Factory  and  mercantile. ) 
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ment  of  health  of  a  dty,  town  or  village,  which  certificate  Is  made  necessary 
by  the  act  in  order  to  permit  of  a  child  of  certain  age  to  be  employed.  The 
material  portion  of  such  section  is  as  follows : 

"  •  Such  officer  shall  not  issue  a  certificate  until  he  has  received,  examined 
and  approved  and  filed  the  following  papers,  duly  executed :  1.  The  school 
record  of  such  child  properly  filled  out  and  signed  as  provided  in  this 
article.  2.  A  passport  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth 
or  baptism  or  other  religious  record,  showing  the  date  and  place  of  birth 
of  such  child.  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed  accord- 
ing to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged  with 
the  duty  of  recording  births  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such 
child.  3.  The  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  a  child, 
which  shall  be  required,  however,  only  in  case  such  last-mentioned  tran- 
script of  the  certificate  of  birth  be  not  produced  and  filed,  showing  the  place 
of  birth  of  such  child.' 

"  From  a  perusal  of  the  above  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
school  record,  provided  for  in  subdivision  1,  must  be  furnished  in  all  cases ; 
that  one  of  the  papers  specified  in  subdivision  2  must  be  furnished  in  all 
cases;  that  in  case  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed 
according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged 
with  the  duty  of  recording  births  shall  not  be  prepared  under  subdivision  2 
and  furnished  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  then  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  or  custodian  of  a  child,  as  required  by  subdivision  3,  must  also 
be  furnished.  If  the  paper  furnished  under  subdivision  2  is  a  duly  attested 
transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of 
vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births, 
then  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child,  under 
subdivision  3,  is  unnecessary  and  may  be  dispensed  with." 

This  interpretation  of  the  law  accords  with  the  intention  of  its 
f ramers,  that  the  proof  of  age  from  the  records  of  birth  or  baptism 
or,  in  ease  of  foreign  born  children,  the  passport,  must  be  re- 
quired in  all  cases,  and  that  the  parent's  affidavit  is  also  necessary 
except  when  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  birth  is  furnished  by  the 
public  authorities  who  have  charge  of  the  registration  of  births. 
As  the  vast  majority  of  the  children  applying  for  employment 
certificates  were  born  in  this  State  they  have  only  to  apply  to  the 
local  registrar  of  vital  statistics  for  a  copy  of  the  birth  certificate ; 
and  where  the  local  registration  records  have  been  destroyed 
application  can  be  made  to  the  State  Department  of  Health,  which 
preserves  the  original  certificates  of  birth.  In  some  cases  church 
records  of  baptism  have  to  be  relied  upon  and  these  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  parent's  affidavit.  Few  cases  have  thus  far 
been  reported  in  which  the  applicant  was  rejected  on  account  of 
inability  to  furnish  the  legal  proofs  of  age;  in  Buffalo,  for  ex- 
ample, out  of  238  refusals  to  issue  employment  certificates  only 
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two  were  due  to  such  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  156  applica- 
tions were  rejected  on  account  of  insuflScient  education  and  35  on 
account  of  insufficient  attendance  at  school.  In  a  very  few  cases, 
the  lack  of  the  educational  qualifications  for  employment  involved 
hardship  to  poor  families,  but  in  such  cases  philanthropy  was 
usually  ready  to  provide  for  the  family  during  the  short  time 
necessary  for  the  child  to  complete  its  schooling. 

The  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  has  had  30,000  copies  of 
the  new  law  printed  and  its  inspectors  are  posting  these  in  all 
the  factories  of  the  State.  The  laws  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  outside  of  factories  are  enforced  by  local 
boards  of  health. 
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The  accompanying  tabular  statement  discloses,  so  far  as  is 
l>ossible  in  such  concise  form,  the  status  of  the  more  important 
labor  legislation  in  the  45  American  States  at  the  close  of  1903. 
The  diversity  of  statutes  on  any  one  subject  is  so  great  thai  it 
often  becomes  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  or  not  certain  States 
should  be  included  with  others  that  have  more  explicitly  de- 
clared their  purposes.  Such  lack  of  uniformity  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  statutes  respecting  child  labor,  the  earliest  and 
most  prolific  field  of  legislative  regulation.  The  earliest  stat- 
utes affecting  the  work  of  children  are  the  school  laws  which 
require  children  to  remain  in  school  until  they  reach  a  prescribed 
age  or  attain  a  certain  standard  of  education.  Where  provision 
is  made  for  the  careful  enforcement  of  such  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws,  they  become  at  the  same  time  pretty  effective  anti- 
child-labor  laws,  and  several  of  the  34  commonwealths  listed  in 
the  table  under  that  heading  have  only  school  laws  of  this 
description.  But  to  keep  the  children  in  school  and  out  of  the 
factory,  experience  in  the  older  industrial  communities  has 
showed  that  positive  prohibition  of  employment  in  factories, 
stores,  mines,  etc.,  is  also  necessary,  and  most  of  the  States  have 
adopted  such  regulations.  To*  indicate  the  precise  nature  of 
these  restrictions  in  each  State  would  require  considerable 
space;  the  table  is  simply  a  brief  summary  of  the- present  statu- 
tory prohibitions  of  child  labor  as  interpreted  by  the  judgment 
of  experts.  In  the  past  year  the  anti-child-labor  movement 
made  great  headway  in  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  South. 

Aside  from  child  labor  restrictions,  the  most  frequent  subject 
of  legislation  in  the  interest  of  workingpeople  is  seen  in  the 
establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor.  The  fact  that  33  States  have 
provided  offices  for  the  investigation  of  labor  conditions  illus- 
trates the  truth  that  public  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
workingpeople  almost  invariably  wait  upon  the  revelation  of 
their  needs  by  a  public  investigating  bureau. 

Thirty-one  of  the  45  commonwealths  require  employers  to  pro- 
vide  seats  for  women  and  girls  in  their  employ. 
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LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  AMERIOAN  OOMUONWEALTHS  AT  THE  END  OF  IMS. 
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X 
X 

Michigan 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

Montana 

X 

X 
X 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey 

X 

X 

X 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

X 

X 

X 
X 

North  DakoU.... 
Ohio 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

X 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Utah 

X 
X 

Yermont 

Vlrglnto 

X 
X 
X 

14 

X 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

X 
16 

X 

z 

Wyoming 

X 

24 

88 

S4 

la 

87 

*Held  unconstitutional. 
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LikBOR  LKOISLATION  IN  AMERICAN  00HMONWEALTB3-(Contlnned). 


Child  labor  laws : 

with  age  under 

which  employment  is 

forbidden  In— 

Women's 

work 
regulated. 

Seats 

for 

women. 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Truck 
system 
pro- 
hibited. 

X 

X 
X 

Eight 

8TATK. 

Alabama 

Factories. 
13  years. 

Mines. 
12  years. 

14 

14 

14 
14 

14 
12 
12 
14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

IS 
14 
14 

11 

14 
14 
16 
14 

12 
14 
12 
14 
14 

Uws. 

Arkansas  ................ 

12 

X 
X 

X 

X 

California , 

12 

X 

Colorado 

14 

X 

Connecticut 

14 

z 

Delaware 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Florida. 



Georgia 

Idaho 

X 

X 

Illinois 

14 

X 
X 

X 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

14 

z 

Kansas.........  ......... 

X 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Ualne , 

14 

12-14 

12 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

z 

Maryland , 

14t 

X 

Haasachnsetts ............ 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Ulchlgan...,' 

X 

X 

Klsalssippl 

X 

Klsaonrl , 

X 

Montana 

, 14 

z 

X 

X 

• 
♦ 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

10 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

z 
z 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

z 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

New  Hampshire. 

13 

New  Jersey. 

.....       14 

New  York 

, 14 

North  Carolina 

, 12 

North  Dakota. 

13 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylyanla. 

Rhode  Island .. 

..  ...      14 

14 

13 

12 

X 
X 

South  Carolina 

, 11 

South  Dakota 

X 

Tennessee. 

....      14 

X 

Texas 

....        12 

Utah 

X 

Vermont * , 

.  ...      10 

X 

X 

X 

z 

• 

Virginia 

12 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

.  ...      12 
13 

X 

Wisconsin 

14 

.  X 

Wyoming. 

z 

X 

.             .... 

84 

26 

27 

81 

88 

22 

*Held  unoonstltutional. 
t  City  of  Baltimore. 
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"Twenty-seven  States  have  enacted  additional  regulations  for 
the  work  of  women.  These  usually  consist  in  the  limitation  of 
hours  of  labor,  prohibition  of  night  work,  etc. 

Twenty-seven  States  have  also  enacted  laws  to  define  and  ex- 
tend the  liability  of  employers,  under  the  common  law  of  negli- 
gence, to  make  compensation  to  employees  injured  while  at 
work.  Most  of  these  laws  apply  to  railways  and  aim  to  remove 
the  defense  of  the  companies  that  because  an  injury  is  due  to 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  of  the  injured  workman,  the 
company  is  not  responsible  for  the  accident. 

The  best  test  of  the  sincerity  of  protective  labor  legislation 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  existence  of  a  government  service  of 
inspection  to  enforce  the  protective  regulations.  Twenty-four 
of  the  45  States  have  now  provided  for  the  appointment  of  faxj- 
tory  inspectors  and  the  same  number  (but  not  identical  States) 
for  the  inspection  of  mines.  As  manufacturing  industry  grows 
in  importance  the  number  of  State  bureaus  of  factory  inspection 
will  increase. 

Sixteen  States  have  provided  by  law  for  a  State  arbitrator  or 
board  of  arbitration  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  industrial 
disputes  and  in  14  States  there  are  free  public  employment 
bureaus.  Twenty-three  States  have  prohibited  the  truck  system 
(store  orders,  company  stores,  payment  in  kind,  etc.);  22  have 
eight-hour  laws  and  12  have  undertaken  the  regulation  of 
"  sweat  shops  "  by  specific  legislation  distinct  from  factory  lawa. 
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THE  TREND  OF  WAGES  IN  RECENT  YEARS- 

The  recent  report  of  the  United  States  census  oflSce  on  wages 
of  factory  operatives  in  1890  and  1900  alludes  to  the  inevitable 
incompleteness  of  statis.tics  for  such  widely  separated  periods; 
in  view  of  which,  the  following  statistics  of ^  wages  in  the  last 
decade  have  been  collated  from  the  reports  of  State  bureaus 
of  labor  statistics.  To  supplement  these  figures  two  tables  are 
also  given  containing  statistics  published  by  federal  bureaus  and 
covering  agriculture,  manufacturing  and  transportation.* 

WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Manufacturing 

AND   MiNING.t     ■ 

AGRICULTURAL,  t 

Tbab. 

1890 

[Based  on 
reports  from  148 
estabHshmcDts  In  26 
industries,  represent- 
ing 192  occupations.] 
1891  taken  as  100. 

[Relative 

wages  of  farm 

labor,  per  month 

without  board.] 

1891—100. 

98.6 

1891   

100.0 

100.0 

1892 

100.3 

1893 

99.32 

102.6 

1894 

98.06 

95.4 

1895 

07.88 

95.1 

1896 

97.93 

1897 

98.96 

1898 

98.79 

104.2 

1899 

101.54 

108.7 

1900 

103.43 

*In  close  agreement  with  these  official  statistics  are  the  figures  published  by  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America  on  the  amount  annually  expended  for 
out-of-work  benefits  to  its  members.  This  fund  is  distinct  from  the  strike  and  sick 
benefits  and  therefore  registers  the  conditions  of  employment  accurately. 

Cigar  Maebrs'  International  Union  Expenditure  for  Out-of-Work  Benefits. 

1890 122,760  50 

1891 21,223  50 

1892 17,460  75 

1893 89,402  75 

1894 174,517  25 

1895 166,377  26 

1896 175,767  26 

1897 117,471  40 

1898 70,197  70 

1899 88,037  00 

1900 23,897  00 

1901 27,083  70 

1902 21,071  00 


tBnlletin,  U.  B,  Dept.  of  Labor,  No.  30,  Sept.  1900. 

tButd  on  ftatlEtlcs  in  Bulletin,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  No.  22,  1901. 
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Railroad  TBANSPOBTATiON.a 
atbbagb  daily  compensation  of  speciried  classes 

Classes  of  Employebb.  1802.  1893.  1894. 

General  officers »  .^  ««  -«,  -«  \  I®  ^^ 

Other  officers )  ^^  «3  $8  10  ]     575 

General  office  clerks 2  23  2  25  2  84 

Station  agents.. 182  183  175 

Other  station  men 1  68  1  65  1  63 

Bnginemen   3  68  3  68  3  61 

Firemen 2  08  2  06  2  03 

Conductors   3  08  3  10  3  04 

Other  trainmen T 1  90  1  92  1  89 

Machinists   2  29  2  31  2  21 

Carpenters    2  08  2  10  2  02 

Other  shopmen 1  72  1  73  1  69 

Section  foremen 1  76  1  75  1  71 

Other  trackmen 1  22  1  22  1  18 

Switchmen,     flagmen,     watch- 
men     1  80  1  82  1  75 

Telegraph  operators  and  dis- 
patchers     1  92  1  96  1  93 

Employees — ^account     floating 

equipment 2  03  1  96  1  97 

All      other      employees     and 

laborers 1  68  1  70  1  65 


N 

[December 

OF  EMPLOYEES  IN- 

^ 

1895. 

1886. 

1897. 

10  01 

|9  19 

19  54 

5  85 

6  96 

6  12 

2  10 

2  21 

2  18 

1  74 

1  73 

1  73 

1  62 

1  62 

1  62 

8  65 

8  65 

8  65 

2  05 

2  06 

2  05 

8  04 

3  05 

8  07 

1  90 

1  90 

1  90 

2  22 

2  26 

2  28 

2  03 

2  03 

2  01 

1  70 

1  69 

1  71 

1  70 

1  70 

1  70 

1  17 

1  17 

1  16 

1  75 

1  74 

1  72 

1  98 

1  93 

1  90 

1  91 

1  94 

1  80 

1  65 

1  65 

1  64 

Number  of 
employees. 

1898.  1890.  1000.  1901.  1002.  1002. 

General  officers   |9  73  |10  03  |10  45  f  10  97  |11  17  4,816 

Other  officers 5  21  5  18  5  22  5  56  6  60  5,039 

General  office  clerks 2  25  2  20  2  19  2  19  2  18  87,570 

Station  agents 1  73  1  74  1  75  1  77  1  80  33,478 

Other  station  men 1  61  1  60  1  60  1  50  1  61  105,433 

Enginemen    3  72  3  72  3  75  8  78  3  84  48,818 

Firemen 2  09  2  10  2  14  2  16  2  20  50,651 

Conductors   3  13  3  13  3  17  3  17  8  21  35,070 

Other  trainmen 105  194  106  2  00«  2  04  01,388 

Machinists 2  28  2  20  2  30  2  82  2  86  80,145 

Carpenters    2  02  2  03  2  04  2  06  2  08  51,608 

Other  shopmen 1  70  1  72  1  73  1  75  1  78  186,570 

Section  foremen 1  60  1  68  1  68  1  71  1  72  35,700 

Other  trackmen 1  16  1  15  1  22  1  23  1  25  281,075 

Switchmen,  flagmen,  watch- 
men      1  74  1  77  1  80  1  74*  1  77  50.480 

Telegraph  operators  and  dis- 
patchers      1  02  1  03  1  06  1  08  2  01  28,244 

Employees — account  floating 

equipment 1  80  1  80  1  92  1  97  2  00  7»420 

All     other    employees    and 

laborers 1  67  1  68  1  71  1  60  1  71  147,201 

Total 777777     1,180,315 


oBased  on  the  reports  of  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
"^Switching  train  crews  transferred  from  "  Switching,"  etc.,  to  '*  Other  Trainmen.*' 
Change  slightly  affects  enginemen,  etc. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
[Ninth  and  Tenth  Biennial  Reports  of  the 

FBKTAILINO 


Occupation.  1884. 

Bakers    |2  50-4  00 

Barbers   

Blacksmiths   2  50-4  00 

Boiler  makers   \ 2  00-8  00 

Bookbinders    8  00-4  00 

Brewers   2  60-3  50 

Bricklayers    4  00-5  00 

Carpenters    8  00-4  00 

Cigar  makers 1  25-3  00 

Coat  makers 8  25 

Conductors,  railway 8  50 

Coopers  2  50-8  50 

Engineers,  locomotive 4  50 

Engineers,  stationary 3  00-5  00 

Hod  carriers 2  50-3  00 

Horseshoers   3  50-4  00 

Iron  workers 2  50-3  50 

Jewelers   4  60 

Laborers 1  76-2  00 

Lathers 2  50-8  00 

Longshoremen   8  00-4  00 

Machinists 2  50-3  50 

Miners    2  00-4  00 

Molders 3  00-4  60 

Painters 8  00-4  00 

Pattern  makers   "    2  25-4  00 

Plasterers 4  00-5  00 

Plumbers   3  00-4  00 

Printers   3  60-4  50 

Quarrymen   2  00-2  50 

Shoemakers    2  00-4  00 

SUir  builders   8  60-6  00 

Stevedores 3  00-4  00 

Street  car  men 2  00 

Teamsters 1  00-1  60 

Upholsterers    8  00-5  00 

Wagon  makers 2  75-8-75 

Woolen  mill  workers  (male) .  2  00-3  00 

Woolen  mill  workers  (female).  1  60-1  75 

alnclnding  board. 

CONNECTICUT. 

[From  the  Eighteenth   Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics   (1902). 

page  114.] 
AvEBAQB  Earnings  of  Factobt  Opkbatiyks. 

Yeab.                                                               Yearly.  Daily. 

1896 1451  75  $1  50 

1897 421  88  1  41 

1898 437  18  1  55 

1899 420  06  1  40 

1900 452  04  1  52 

1901 441  ^3  1  51 

1902 458  52  1  54 

Note. — No  statement  is  made  In  the  Report  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  employees  in  each  year  has  been  calculated. 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.] 

BATE   OF   WAGBlT  FEB  DAT. 
* 

1896.  1900.  1902. 

12  50  |2  00a  |2  75 

2  50  2  00  2  50 
8  26  8  25 

4  00  8  50  3  25 

, 3  00  3  00 

2  80  8  00 

, 6  00  5  00 

2  75  3  60  3  60 

2  50  2  25  2  50 

, 3  00  8  00 

......  3  75  3  76 

3  75  8  00  2  76 

4  30  4  30  4  60 
2  50  8  60 

8  00  3  50 

2  75  3  25 

2  75  8  50 

8  60  3  00 

1  00-2  50    1  76-2  60 

8  00  4  00 

3  00  3  60  

3  25  8  25 

2  70  8  00  8  00 
3  25  3  25 

8  00  3  60  8  50 

8  25  8  50  8  60 

3  00  4  00  6  00 
8  00  4  00.  4  00 

3  00  8  60 

2  50  2  00 

1  75  2  50 

2  75  4  00  4  00 

2  50  2  70  8  60 

2  40  2  60 

2  50  3  00 

3  00  8  26 

2  75  2  76 

2  00  2  00 

1  26  1  60 
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ILLINOIS. 

[From  the  Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (1900).] 

Statistics  Compiled  from  Reports  of  627  Identical  Manufacturing 

Establish  ments. 


Ayerage  number  of 
wage-workers  employed. 


Ykar. 
1895  .... 
1897  .... 
1899   .... 


Male. 
20.056 
21,059 
25,804 


Female. 
2,410 
2,508 
3,302 


Total. 
22,466 
23.567 
29,166 


Aggregate 

wages. 
$9,800*033 
10,335,919 
13,876,259 


Average 
annual 

earnings. 

$436  22 
438  58 
475  77 


In- 
crease, 
per 
cent. 

0.5 
8.5 


IOWA. 
[From   the   Tenth   Biennial   Report  of   the  Bureau   of   Labor    Statistics    (1901-2) 

page  449.] 
Average  number  of  employees 
Men.  Women.  Children. 


Year. 

1896 

1898 

1900 

1902 


Establish- 
ments. 
1,752 
1,625 
1,285 
1,627 


40,854 
45,006 
41.803 
47,857 


7,732 

9,800 

9,281 

11,812 


687 

623 

a 

2,630 


Total. 
49,273 
55,429 
51,175 
62,299& 


Aggregate 

wages. 

$17,369,662 

19,623,892 

21,145,961 

26,654,604 


Nominal 
annual 

average. 

$352  71 
354  03 
413  20 
434  80c 


•  Not  separately  reported. 

b  No  wage  account  reported  for  996  of  this  number;  hence  996  is  to  be  deducted 
In  calculating  average  income. 

oThe  nominal  annual  average  earnings  of  adult  males  in  1901  were  $501,91;  of 
adult  females,  $241.40;  of  children  under  16  years  $122.85. 

MARYLAND, 

f  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Btatlatica  and  loformation  (1902),  pages  ^7.] 

Daily  Ratks  of  Wages  ix— 
Occupation. 

Building  Trades:                                1890.        1893.        Ib93.        1897.  1899.  19U0.  1901.  1903. 

Bricklayera $4  00       $3  60       $3  00       $3  00  $3  25  $)  95  $3  60  $4  00 

Carpenters 2  50         250         250         2  50  290  250  2  50  250 

Hodcarrlers 2  50        2  50         2  50        2  25  2  00  2  23  3  25  8  50 

Laborers 125         125         125         125  135  125  135  125 

Painters  (bouse)....: 2  50         250         250         250  250  250  250  2  50 

Plasterers 3  00         8  00         3  50         8  50  8  50  8  50  3  50  8  50 

Plumbers 250         2  50         250         350  250  250  3  50  350 

Roofers 175          175         175         175  175  175  175  176 

Railway  Shop  Workers: 

Blacksmiths 800         20O         200         320  220  320  3  20  2  30 

Boilermakers 300         200         200        2  90  330  2  30  380  280 

Cabinetmakers 180         185         185         3  00  2  00  8  00  8  00  3  00 

Carpenters 180         180         180         195  19.)  195  195  195 

Coppersmiths 185         185         185         2  00  2  00  3  00  3  00  3  00 

Laborers 120         120         120         120  120  120  125  135 

Machinists 195         205         205         280  2  30  230  230  330 

Holders 190         190         190         2  10  2  10  2  10  2  10  2  10 

Painters I  ?5         185          185         2  00  2  00  2  00  2  00  2  00 

Patternmakers 2  25         2  25         2  25        2  50  2  50  2  50  3  50  2  50 

Tinners 18.1         185         185         3  00  2  00  2  UO  3  00  3  00 

Iron  Workers:* 

Architectural  iron  workers 166         160         160         160  166  166  166  1  b6 

Steam  fitters 175         175         183         175  175  175  185  185 

*In  this  establishment  blacksmiths  received  $2  each  year;  carpenters,  $3;  laborers.  $1.35; 
niachlnlBts,  $2;  iron  molders.  $9.75;  molders*  helpers,  $1.23;  painters,  $2.50;  pattern  makers,  $2.75* 
sheet  Iron  ^vorkerii,  $i\  and  stove  mounter.4,  $l.T5. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
[From  the  Annnal  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  on  Statistics  of 

Manufactures.] 
NoTB. — In  order  to  preserve  an  accurate  basis  for  comparisons  the  Bureau  each 
year  omits  establishments  that  did  not  report  in  the  preceding  year.  To  illustrate: 
In  1001  the  Bureau  reported  the  average  earnings  of  all  employees  in  factories  that 
made  comparative  returns  in  1900  and  1901  to  be  1449.63,  as  stated  in  the  first 
column.  But  in  the  1902  report,  the  factories  reporting  were  not  precisely  the 
same  as  those  included  in  the  preceding  year  and  a  new  average  income  was 
computed  for  1901 — namely  1449.69,  as  stated  in  the  second  column — which,  com- 
pared with  1902  average,  revealed  a  gain  of  110.29  In  the  last  mentioned  year. 
As  a  general  rule,  little  variation  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  two  averages  for  any 
one  year. 


Ybar. 

1886  .... 

1887  .... 
1888 

1889  .... 
1890 

1891  .... 

1892  .... 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1890  .... 
1900  .... 

1901 

1902 


AVKRAOB  ANNUAL 

BARNINQS  AS 

STATED  IN  THE 

BBPORT  OF  THE 

Next  ' 

Current 

succeeding 

year. 

year. 

. .  .^  . . 

1305  89 

1396  14 

394  79 

402  45 

413  19 

419  17 

426  82 

483  66 

437  93 

441  90 

445  49 

462  21 

450  59 

434  17 

436  13 

421  81 

412  56 

421  59 

425  39 

425  16 

426  66 

421  69 

422  26 

421  48 

419  91 

327  71 

427  60 

439  57 

441  61 

449  63 

449  69 

459  98 

INCBEASn  OB  DECBBASE  IN  AVBBAGB 
YEABLY  EARNINGS. 


Amount. 


Percentage. 


Gain. 

$0  25 
7  66 

5  98 

6  74 
3  97 
6  72 


9  03 


7  80 
11  97 

8  02 
10  29 


Loss.       Gain. 


Loss. 


Average 
number 
of  days 
worked. 


14  32 


23 
97 

78 


0.06 
1.94 
1.45 
1.58 
0.91 
1.51 


2.19 


1.86 
2.80 
1.82 
2.29 


3.64 
3.28 

0.05 
1.16 
0.18 


296.78 
297.14 
277.36 
275.63 
291.42 
279.43 
283.33 
286.28 
294.14 
290.43 
292.78 
296.09 


Estimated  Avebagb  Teably  Eabninos  of — 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1002 


Ybar. 


Adult 
males. 
$523  34 
530  82 
542  23 
552  66 


Adult 
females. 
$324  72 
334  70 
342  68 
353  36 


Minors 
(under  21 
years  of  age). 
$219  34 
228  33 
231   85 
244   24 


NEW  YORK. 
Explanatory  Note. — The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  two  separate  investi 
agtlons  which  are  not  strictly  comparable.  The  first  investigation,  made  in  1896. 
shows  that  after  the  middle  of  1892  wages  declined.  The  second  Investi gntlon 
covering  3,553  identical  establishments,  reveals  a  slight  fall  In  wages  between 
1805-06  and  1806-07.  After  the  middle  of  1897,  employment  and  wapes  Increased  In 
a  strllcing  manner,  and  this  very  Increase  renders  it  difficult  to  calculate  an  average 
annual  wage.  The  statistics  Indicate  that  the  total  amount  pnld  out  In  wages  by 
the  3,553  manufacturers  between  July  1,  1897,  and  July  1.  IRDS,  was  $l.'51,279,0l6; 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  they  wore  paying  wages  to  304,376  workers 
and  at  the  end  to  326.090.  It  Is  therefore  obviously  incorrect  to  call  either  $464 
($151,279,010  divided  by  326,090)  or  $497  (the  same  amount  divided  by  304.376) 
the  average  yearly  earnings.  The  fact  Is  no  satisfactory  method  has  yet  been 
discovered  of  computing  the  average  Income,  when  the  number  of  employees  fluc- 
tuate in  this  way;  the  least  objectionable  method  of  calrulntlon  on  the  basis  of 
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these  figures  Is  to  divide  the  total  wages  by  the  mean  number  of  employees,  316,233 
(one-half  the  sum  of  304,376  and  326,090),  which  yields  an  average  wage  of  $480. 
Similar  calculations  for  1897  and  1899  yield  the  averages  $459  and  $477,  as 
expressed  in  brackets. 

Annual  Wages  of  Persons  Employed  in  Mandfactubing  Industries. 
I  From  Fourteenth  and  Seventeenth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

1896  and  1899.] 

Crude  average 

Persons  wage  of  persons 

employed  employed  at 

Total  amount  paid  In                          Firms             on  June  1  end  of  each 

wages  in  year  ended —                    concerned.       (or  June  30).  annual  period. 

May  31,  1891 $93,257,641                1,721                200,333  $466 

May  31,  1892 100,616,011                1,824                215,880  466 

May  31,  1893 109,073,849                1,986                236,908  460 

May  31,  1894 99,052,129                 2.154                 225,137  440 

May  31,  1895 110,427.159                 2,290                 253,139  436 

June  30,  1896 141,184,845  3,553  299.957  471 

June  30,  1897 138,577,878  3,553  304,376  455  [♦459] 

June  30,  1898 151,279,010  3,553  326,090  464  [t480] 

June  30,  1899 162,645,649  3,553  356,278  457  [+477] 

•$138,577,878  divided  by  302,166,  the  mean  of  299,957  and  304,370. 
t$151,279,010  divided  by  315,233,  the  mean  of  304.376  and  326,090. 
^$162,645,649  divided  by  341,184,  the  mean  of  326,090  and  356.278. 

Since  1897  the  New  York  Bureau  has  collected  statistics  of  actual  earn- 
ings of  wage  workers  through  the  officers  of  worklngmen's  organizations, 
reaching  In  this  way  150  wage  earners  where  one  could  have  been  reached 
by  means  of  individual  schedules.  As  a  large  proportion  of  the  members 
of  trade  unions  are  well-paid  artizans  and  mechanics  of  the  building  trades, 
their  earnings  of  course  average  much  higher  than  those  of  factory  em- 
ployees already  given.  The  New  York  statistics  are  based  on  quarterly 
reports  collected  twice  a  year,  and  thus  cover  one-half  of  each  year : 


Average  Earnings  of  Organized  Working  Mbn^  1897-1903. 


January- 

Yrar.  March. 

1897 $145 

1898 164 

1899 172 

1900 176 

1901 183 

1902 184 

1903 186 


July-  Average  for 

September,  three  months. 

$174  $163 

175  169 

197  187 

182  179 

194  189 

197  191 

190  188 


Estimated 

number  of 

Estimated 

days  of 

average  for 

employment 
fn  year. 

one  year. 

$650 

254 

678 

255 

747 

273 

716 

265 

756 

274 

765 

278 

753 

278 

Experience  has  shown  that  earnings  In  the  six  months  April-June  and 
October-December  run  about  the  same  as  In  the  six  months  for  which 
statistics  are  collected,  so  that  It  Is  not  erroneous  to  estimate  the  year's 
earnings  on  that  basis.  Between  1897  and  1903  the  average  yeai'ly  earn- 
ings of  men  Increased  $103  (from  $650  to  $753),  or  16  per  cent  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  real  Increase  was  much  larger,  for  the  membership  of  trade 
unions  more  than  doubled  in  the  above-mentioned  period  and  the  new  mem- 
bers almost  invariably  belonged  to  trades  or  lived  in  localities  where  they 
worked  for  lower  rates  of  wages  than  the  old  members.    As  a  consequence 
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of  these  additions  the  average  daily  wage  appeared  to  be  stationary  after 
1899,  while  as  a  mattef  of  fact  it  was  almost  universally  advancing.  In 
1901,  for  example,  47,585  members  of  unions  obtained  advances  averaging 
$1.97  a  week,  while  only  2,668  suffered  reductions  in  weekly  wages — and 
these  were  principally  due  to  the  establishment  of  shorter  hours  of  work. 
In  1902,  again,  93,225  trade  unionists  secured  increases  in  wages  averaging 
$1.78  a  week,  while  only  3,329  sustained  decreases.  Ck)nsidering  these  facts, 
it  seems  quite  conservative  to  say  that  wage  rates  increased  at  least  10  per 
cent  between  1897  and  1903.  In  that  period  employment  increased  as 
follows : 

I*EBCBNTAOB    OF    WORKING    TiMB    IN    WHICH    ObGANIZBD    WORKING    MEN    AND    WOMEN 

Were — 

Employed.  Idle. 

1897 69.7  30.3 

1898 76.0  24.0 

1899 .  82.0  18.0 

1900 79.5  20.5 

1901 82.8  17.2 

1902 86.6  13.4 

1903 86.1  13.9 


The  duration  of  employment  in  1903  was  therefore  24  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1897.  Assuming  that  rates  of  wages  increased  only  10  per  cent  in 
the  same  Interval,  their  gain  in  earnings  would  he  36  per  cent.  This  is 
doubtless  larger  than  the  increase  enjoyed  by  workers  in  manufacturing 
Industries. 

The  following  tables  show  the — 

Prevailing  Daily  Rates  op  Wages  in  the  Building  Industry  of  New  York  City 
(Manhattan  Borough)  from  1883  to  1903. 


Bricklayers 
K.        masons. 

Carixiiitei-s. 

House- 
smiths. 

Laborers. 

Painters 

and 

decorators 

Yea 

Masons'. 

Plastei-ers'. 

1883. 

$400 

$3  50 

$2  75 

$2  50 

$3  00 

$2  50-4  00 

1884. 

400 

3  50 

2  75 

250 

300 

2  5Q4  00 

1885. 

400 

3.50 

2  75 

250 

3  00 

300-4  00 

1886. 

400 

3r)() 

2  75 

250 

300 

3  12-4  00 

1887. 

400 

3.50 

2  75 

2  75 

300 

3  12-4  00 

1888. 

400 

350 

2  75 

2  25-2  75 

3  50-4  00 

1889. 

400 

350 

2  75 

2  25-2  75 

350-4  00 

1890. 

450 

350 

2  75 

2  25-2  75 

3  30-4  00 

1891. 

...      4  00-4  50 

3  50 

2  0O-2  75 

2  40-2  50 

'  "2*50" 

3  50-4  00 

1892. 

400 

350 

2  00-2  75 

2  40-2  50 

250 

350-4  00 

1893. 

40O 

350 

2  00-2  75 

2  40  2  50 

2  75 

3  50-4  00 

1894. 

400 

350 

2  00-2  75 

240 

2  75 

3  50-4  00 

1895. 

400 

3.50  ■ 

2  00-2  76 

2  40 

2  75 

360-4  00 

1896. 

400 

3.50 

2  00-2  75 

240 

2  75 

3  50-4  00 

1897. 

400 

3  50 

250 

240 

2  75 

300-4  00 

1898. 

400 

350 

2502  80 

240 

2  75 

3  00-4  00 

1899. 

440 

3  50-4  00 

2  80-3.50 

2&4 

3  00 

3  0C^4  00 

1900. 

440 

400 

3  20-3  50 

264 

300 

300-4  00 

1901. 

480 

400 

3  76 

264 

300 

3  00-4  50 

1908. 

520 

450 

4  00 

2  80 

325 

♦3  50-4  50 

1908. 

620 

'    450 

450 

2  80 

3  25 

♦3  50-4  50 

♦Amalgamated  reports  painters'  yrsiges  $4;  the  Brotherhood,  $3.50  and  $4.  Amalgamated 
reports  decorators'  wages  $4.50.  Decorators  received  the  higher  rate  throughout  the 
entire  period. 
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Prevailing  Daily  Rates  of  Wagbs  in  the  Building  Industbz  of  Nbw  Yobk  Citt 
(  Manhattan  Bobough  ) — ( Continued ) . 


Tear. 

Plasterers. 

Plumbers 

and 
gras  fitters. 

Roofers. 

Sheet  metal 
workers. 

Steam 
fitters. 

Tile 
layers. 

1888... 

$400 

$3  00^60 

$3  00 

$8  00^00 

$3  00 

1884... 

400 

3  50 

360 

2  00-8  00 

860 

1885... 

400 

3  50 

8  50 

200-3  00 

350 

$8  50 

1886... 

400 

350 

350 

2  50-3  60 

350 

860 

1887. . . 

400 

350 

360 

250-850 

350 

860 

1888... 

450 

850 

350 

800 

860 

360 

1889... 

400 

350 

350 

326 

860 

860-4  00 

1890... 

400 

850 

850 

825 

850 

86(M0D 

1891... 

400 

2  75-3  75 

360 

325 

860 

400 

1888... 

400 

2  75-3  75 

350 

325 

860 

400 

1898... 

400 

2  75-3  75 

350 

325 

850 

400 

1894... 

4C0 

2  75-3  76 

360 

825 

860 

400 

1885... 

400 

2  75-3  75 

350 

825 

350 

400 

1886... 

400 

2  75^  75 

350 

825 

860 

400 

1897... 

400 

3  75 

360 

3  2&.3  50 

860 

400 

1898... 

400 

3  75 

360 

825-3  50 

860 

400 

1899... 

450 

3  75 

350 

850 

8  75 

400 

1900... 

450 

3  75 

350 

8  75 

400 

450 

1901... 

450 

3  75 

8  75 

8  75 

400 

600 

1902... 

500 

425 

400 

400 

400 

500 

1903... 

560 

425 

400 

400 

400 

600 

Prevailing  Daily  Rates  of  Wages  fob  Paving  and  Stone  Cutting  in  New  York 
City  (Manhattan  Borough),  1883  to  1903. 

Year.                                     Paving.  Freestone.  Granite.            Marble. 

1883    $4  00  $4  50  $3  50  $2  60 

1884   4  00  4  60  8  50  2  50 

1885 4  00  4  50  3  60  2  50-3  00 

1886 4  00  4  60  3  60  2  50-3  00 

1887 5  00  4  50  3  60  2  50-3  00 

1888 5  00  4  50  3  50  2  50-3  00 

1889 4  50  4  00  3  60 

1890 4  50  4  00  3  60 

1891   4  50  4  50  4  00  3  60 

1892 4  50  4  50  4  00  8  60 

1893 4  60  4  50  4  00  3  50 

1894 4  60  4  50  4  00  3  50 

1895 4  60  4  60  4  00  3  60 

1896 4  50  4  00  3  50 

1897 4  50  3  50  and  4  50  4  00  4  00 

1898 4  50  3  50  and  4  50  4  00  4  00 

1899 4  50  3  50  and  4  50  4  00  4  00 

1900    4  50  3  50  and  4  50  4  00  4  00 

1901 4  50  3  50  and  4  60  4  00  4  60 

1902 4  50  4  00-5  00  4  00  4  50 

1903 4  50  4  00-5  00  4  60  6  00 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

[From  the  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 

Statistics,  1901  and  1002,  pases  258  and  392,  respectively. } 


BETURNS    PBOM 
334    EST^A^LISHMENTS. 


RETURNS    FROM 
771    ESTARLIRIIMEXTS. 


1892. 

1803... 

1894... 

1895... 

1896... 

1897... 

1898... 

1899... 

1900... 

1901... 

1902... 


Average 
yearly 
Employees,  earnings. 


Yearly 
gain  (4-) 

or  l088( — ). 


136,882 
122,278 
109,883 
127.361 
118,092 
121,281 
187,985 
154,422 
136,814 
156,424 


1491  90 
464  66 
413  15 
445  78 
441  29 
429  90 
454  52 
506  27 
509  43 
544  80 


Average       Y^early 
yearly      gain  (+)    Percentage 
Employees,  earnings,  or  loss  ( — ).  Increase. 


|[27  24-— 
51  51— 
32  63  + 

4  49— 
11  39— 
24  62  + 
51  75  + 

3  16  + 
35  37  + 


129.240 
134,918 
150,990 
173,302 
184,623 
191,153 
203,927 


1382  47 
384  14 
401  89 
437  37 
439  97 
450  44 


?1  67  + 
17  75  + 
35  48  + 
2  60  + 
10  47  + 


482  68       32  24  + 


.4 
4.6 
8.8 

.6 
2.4 
7.2 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

[From  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 

Wages  in  thr  Tbxtilb  Industries^  1893-1901. 


AVERAGl 

1   ANNUAL 

EARNINGS    AS 

STATED 
REPORT 

IN    THE 
OP   THE 

INCREASE    OR 

DECREASE. 

*■                . 

Current 

Followlng 

A. 

of  reports 

Year. 

year. 

year. 

Gain. 

liOSS. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

tabulated. 

1893... 

$364  62 

1894... 

$327  33 

324  41 

$37  29 

10.23 

121 

1895... 

363  73 

339  97 

$39  32     . 

12.12 

123 

1896... 

313  69 

319  20 

26  28 

7.73 

135 

1897... 

337  22 

♦336  13 

18  02      . 

5.65 

135 

1898... 

•329  23 

329  75 

♦6  90 

2.05 

151 

1899... 

347  07 

348  71 

17  32      . 

5.25 

175 

1900... 

376  57 

378  11 

27  86      . 

7.99 

186 

1901... 

384  89 

6  78      . 

1.79 

188 

Note. — ^The  average  number  of  employees  in  the  188  factories  considered  In  1900- 
1901  was  47,600  In  1900  and  48,600  in  1001 ;  and  their  aggregate  wages  were 
$17,998,136  and  $18,707,183,  respectively. 

•Corrected  figures. 

WISCONSIN. 

[From  Ninth   Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial   Statistics, 

1899-1900,   pages  235-238.] 

Average  Annual  Earnings  in  Factories,  1883-97. 


Tear. 

1883  .. 

1885  . . . 

1887  .. 

1888  .. 

1889  .. 

1890  .. 

1891  .. 

1892  ... 

1893  ... 

1894  .. 

1895  ... 

1896  ... 

1897  ... 


Average 
number 
employees. 
39,360 
38,797 
62,935 
71,218 
80,504 
80.880 
94,089 
90,936 
96,540 
83,642 
85,767 
80,051 
87,634 


Average 

Yearly 

Total 

yearly 

gain  (+) 
or  lo8s( — ). 

wapes. 

earnings. 

;14,268,213 

$363 

13.710,417 

354 

$9— 

23,710,866 

377 

23  + 

28,416,694 

399 

22  + 

32,575,944 

405 

6  + 

33,125,213 

410 

5  + 

38,023,247 

404 

6— 

38,295,878 

426 

22  + 

37,327,810 

381 

45— 

31,409,244 

376 

5— 

32,993,707 

384 

8  + 

81,749,822 

397 

13  + 

36,583,044 

418 

21  + 
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WISCONSIN-Continued. 

(From  the  Tenth  Biennial  Report.  1900-1901.) 

Average  Average         Yearly 

number  Total  yearly        gain  (+) 

Ybae.                                           employees.  wages.  earnings,    or  loss  ( — ). 

1899    79,871  131,515,104  $394  58  <     .,ftftft. 

1900 80,159  32,983,769  41148*'    *io  w  i- 

1900 78,632  32,378,588  412  00 ,       in  on  4. 

1901   82,775  34,863,674  422  00  J       ^"  w  + 

Pbrcbntags  of  Factory  Employers  Whosb  Daily  Wages  Wkbe — 

Less  than  $1.  |1.50  or  over. 

1888 17.06  49.25 

1891 15.32  54.56 

1893 16.00  52.67 

1894 .'..  18.67  43.80 

1805 18.38  43.40 

1896 18.55  45.07 

1897 19.77  43.40 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 

FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF 

JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBBK,  1903. 


r.  Number  and  Membership  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  State  and  Selected  Cities. 

1 1.  Employment  and  Idleness  of  Organized  Working  Men. 

I  IT.  Employment  and  Idleness  of  Organized  Working  Women. 

I  v.  Earnings  of  Organized  Working  Men. 

V.  Earnings  of  Organized  Working  Women. 

VI.  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

VII.  Accidents  in  Factories. 

V  riT.  Work  of  Deputy  Factory  Ius})ectors. 

IX.  Licenses  Issuf)d  for  Tenement  Manufactm-CH. 
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TABLE    I.— NUMBER    AND    MBMBERSHIP    OF    LABOR    UNIOlfS    IH 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 


1.  Bnlldf ni(,  fttone  Workloi:,  Etc 

Stooe  workinflT 

Brick  and  cement 

Bulldingr  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

%,  Tmnoportatf on 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

NaWgatlon 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 

Freight  Handling 

3.  Clnthlnf?  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Machinery, Shipbuilding, 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

0.  Woodworking  and  Famltare... 

7«  Food  and  LIqnors 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Mdslc 

0.  Tobacco.. 

10.  R^ntnnrantn  and  R<>»t.all Trade. . . . 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

11.  Pablio  Employ nient 

IS.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

1 3.  MIffcHlaneous 

Barbering 

Glass 

Tannery  employees 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Other  distinct  trades , 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAL 


New  York  State. 


Unions. 


681 

45 

670| 
58 

850 

210 
16 
78 
46 

181 

86 

^1 

15' 
25 

860 

280 
54 

IT 

116 
01 

158 

101 
67 

51 

67 

128 
59 
69 

111 

95 

198 

49 
26 
13 
45 
»9 
26 

2,58: 


Men. 


Women. 


110.407 

6,706 

309i 

80.645 

22.777 

61.555 

27,570 
14,886  . 
11,999;. 
7,100. 

82,  702 
23,084' 
3,440 
3,896 
1,099 
1.298 

47,808 

38.853 
6.354 
2.091 

22.806 

17.163 

10.146 

12,704 
6,442 

11,180 

9,457 

10, 525 

6,282 
4,293, 

0,500J 

11,160  . 

17,S43l 

2.439 
2,529 
2,162 
4,(M2 

3,811 
2,380 


380,983 


208 

208 


Total 
number 
of  mem- 
bers. 


8,270 
5,958 

^8 
1,200 

336 


.882 


327 
5 


1.089 

48 

100 

100 


644 

2,978 

417 

17 
400 

157 


651 


424 
227 


14,753 


New  York  Cftt. 


Unions. 


110.407 

6,706 

969. 
80,645' 

22.777| 

61.768! 

27,778. 
14,886 
11,999 
7,100 

40.081 

28.992 
3,818 
5,105 
1,375' 
1.091 

48,280* 

99,180 
6.3S0 
2.091 

28.845 

17.210 

19.246 

12.8(H 
6.442 

11,674 

12,485 

10,948 

6.249 
4.603 

9,758 

11,166 

17,904 

2.439 
2,529i 
2.162 
4.466 
4.088 
2,300 


395,7S6 


184 

11 


148 


78 

31 
4 
22 
16 

62 

38 
11 
10 
2 
1 

89 


24 

12 

81 

88 

51 

42 

9 

13 
16 

18 

5 

8 

28 
28 

29 
2 
9 
2 
2 

14 


Mem- 
bers. 


054 


77.510 

4,028 


Thereof 
women. 


52.907 

20.275 

28.497 

8.479 
8,602 
7,929! 
3.487 

26.688 

20.965 

3.026 

1.422 

700 


2,017{ 
270 
920 

2.640 


240,430 


205 


8.65* 

3.140 
274 


20. 728 

5 

13.720 

4.754 
2249 

5 

19.468 

730 

14.200 

40 

12  777 

8.997 

3.780 
8,667 

441 

8,474 

2,790 

8  985 

2.735 
1.250 

7,852 

I 

6,618 

6.081 

184 

478 

271) 

aw 


8.33S7 
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Bur7ALO. , 

ROCHJBSTEB. 

SCHSN£CTADY. 

Albany. 

Syracuse. 

Troy. 

UnJoM. 

Mem. 
bers. 

TTnions. 

Mem< 
l)ere. 

Unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Unions. 



0 

Mem- 
bers. 

87 

2 

6.888 
215 

•? 

9.608 

91 

0 

1.298 

16 
2 

1.876 

92 

17 

1 

1.087 

70 

958 

: 

33 

2 

4.864 
188 

11.874 

4,380 

6.147 

411 

1.098 

1.711 

1.419 
37 
287 
28 

is 

4 

18 

12 

2.022 
395 

8,446 

1.793 

9 

1.298 

is 

1 

20 

9 
1 
6 
4 

2 

.2 

1,108               15 
175                1 

1,502 
325 

1.041 

961 

8 
1 

10 

4 

808 
1.% 

41 
23 
5 

7 
8 

•    890 

146 

2,819 

1,482 

10 

943 

384 

145 

145 

11 

10 

1,182 

532 

5 

6 
1 

6 

8 

616 
36 

1.628 
666 

3 

1 

1 
1 

208 
42 

67 

57 

3 
3 

3 

1 

486 

8 

0 

4 
1 

1 

JO 

8 

80 

1,171 

1.077 

104 

172 

108 

3 



2 

962 



2            94 

1 

2 

64 

98 

90 
3 
3 

4.048 

4.844 
242 
867 

068 

808 

9,898 

880 

804 

840 

1.910 

802 
406 

811 

1.708 

701 

450 
85 

18 

10 
3 

9.080 

1.804 
226 

46 

40 
5 

7.088 

6.616 
447 

18 

11 
2 

1 

1,828                7 

1.265                 6 

58                 1 

884 

812 
72 

11 

9 
2 

1,181 

1.117 
64 

11 
0 

18 

7 
6 

10 

8 

8 
4 

4 

9 

2 

6 
2 
3 

8 

9 

7 

1 

1 

741 

700 

%M 
388 
368 

480 

981 

605 

260 
845 

.     806 

660 

880 
142 
22 

1 
9 

8 

3 

72 
844 

182 

132 

6 

4 

7 

2 
6 

2 

8 

8 

1 
2 

8 

8 

1 
1 

701 
220 

658 

230 
323 

6 

0 

3 
ft 

805 
180 

687 

309 

228 

22S 
480 

676 

250 

170 

190 

188 
188 

2 

1 

5 
2 
3 

1 

1 

4 
2 
2 

2 

8 

2 

1 

168 
108 

861 

130 
231 

8 

1 

8 
3 
5 

9 

8 

8 

1 
2 

1 
1 

8 

1 
2 

1 

2 

4 
1 

08 

68 

978 

ia5 

138 

28 

181 

820 

98 

816                9 

871                 8 

853                 8 

IT.i                1 
180                 2 

188                4 

1228                8 

186                1 

136|                1 

110 

822 

948 
172 
76 

68 

187 

188 
106 

...      .      ' 

' 



; 

i 

4 

38 
178 

' 

1 

82 

5,         188 

3 

222 

""•  "i  •■"  •  "1 

_ 

1 i 

1 

i 1 

174 

32,808 

103 

13.162 

80 

10.168 

83 

8,573 

81 

7.876 

54 

5,138 
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New  York  Laboe  Bulletin  [December 

TABUS  n.— EMPLOTMSNT  AND  IDI^ESIfESS 


INDITSTBIES  OK  GKOUPS  OF  TRADES. 


1.  Bulldlnar,  Atone  Worklni:,  Eto 

Stone  workiDfr 

Brick  and  cement 

Buildin«r  and  pavinar  trades 
Building  and  street  labor, 

2.  Tran«pnrtatf  on 

Hallways  and  teleffraphs 

Naviffation 

Trucking,  cab  drivlnfir,  etc, 
Freight  Handling 

3.  Cloth ln«  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc. . 
Shirts,  collars  and  laundry, 
Textiles 


13. 


M'l8o#>11aneoii0 

Barbering 

Glass  

Other  distinct  trades 
Mixed  employment, 

OBAND  TOTAL 


4.  Metals,  M^ehlnery,  Etc 

Iron  and  steel. 
Other  metals 
Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Famltnre 

7.  Food  and  Llqnors 

Food  preparation 
Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Mnslo 


0.  Tobaooo  . . , 

10.  Bestan rants  and  Retail  Trade, 

Hotels  and  restaurants, 
Retail  trade 

11.  Pablio  Eniployment, 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 
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iDLKNMfl  During 

EXTIBE  QUABTER. 

IDUENSSS  AT  THE  END  Ol"  THE  QUABTEB. 

Nump 

ber 

thereof 

idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

4.9 

7.3 
0.0 
6.1 
0.1 

1.1 

0.8 
1.0 
0.1 
8.7 

0.9 

0.4 
0.9 
0.2 
15.0 
0.5 

2.8 
3.1 
1.8 
1.2 

6.8 

6.6 

S.l 

1.0 
7.3 

0.7 

1.1 

1.7 

2.5 
0.5 

6.1 

6.2 

S.6 

0.3 
18.0 

2.8 
0.2 

Members 
report- 

Num- 
ber 
thereof 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

NUMBER  IDLE  BECAUSE  OF— 

Members 
report- 

Lack  Of 
work. 

The 
weather. 

Strike 
or  lock- 
out. 

Lack 
of  ma- 
terial. 

Disa. 
bility. 

Other' 
reasons. 

Reason 

not 
stated. 

109.  S4S 

6.686 

6.S21 
485 

108,426 

6,686 

369 

79,196 

22,175 

69,641 

26,863 

14,473 

11,135 

7,070 

81,491 

21,977 
3,420 
3,812 

i,a» 

1,24:3 

47.607 

38,462 
6,854 
2,691 

22,806 

17,162 

19,146 

fi.704 
6,442 

6,088 

9,467 

10.626 

6,232 
4.298 

9.686 

11,169 

17.190 

2,489 
2,529 
9,8n 
2,360 

11,116 

605 

""9;386 
1,245 

2,082 

478 
490 
322 
792 

6,26A 

4,580 
114 
262 
193 
109 

4.460 

3.824 
294 
342 

2.128 

1,678 

1.400 
986 
554 

1,144 

810 

488 

388 
50 

688 

712 

1,814 

32 

700 

1,018 

64 

10.8 

7.6 
0.0 
11.8 
5.6 

8.6 

1.8 

3.4 

2.9 

U.2 

16.7 

20.8 
3.3 
6.9 

18.6 
8.8 

9.4 

9.9 

4.6 

12.7 

9.8 

9.2 

7.8 
7.4 
8.6 

22.0 

8.8 

4.2 

6.2 

1.2 

6.6 
6.4 

10.6 

1.3 
27.7 
10.3 

2.7 

4.668 

119 

82 

6,848 
376 

106 

401 

7 

91 

3 

26 

3© 

T9.61^ 
22.775 

i9.S11 

4  as 

18 

626 

213 

143 

10 

250 

SOI 

lOO 
32 

«r 

136 
6 

rSS2 

1.186 
113 
33 

1.4S9 

049 

600 

127 
473 

S8 

106 

176 

156 
20 

488 

684 

614 

7 
330 
272 

5 

3,766 
744 

1.271 

68 
440 

258 
505 

4,765 

4,232 

72 

Z& 

193 

35 

1.710 

1,264 

128 
318 

1.486 

1,027 

1,049 

*        78) 
268 

122 

110 

406 

364 
42 

891 

186 

640 
22 

84 

487 

47 

77 
5 

"  5,606 
452 

108 

"99 

7 

21 

379 
15 

858 

290 
11 
16 
66 

78 
31 
20 
13 

66 
22 

822 

142 
24 

25' 
12 

26.591 

8 

14.810 

15 

116 

113 

i 

20 

67 

1U,84^) 

4 

7,  (CO 

156 

87 

24 

32.646 

23.  (le 

».420 

180 

180 

26 

i.3 

:j,812 

3 

1 

12 

1,039 

l,24:{ 

57 

121 

101 
10 
10 

16 

49 

6 

6 

8 

5 

289 

207 
18 
14 

482 

122 

68 

48 
6 

12 

114 

14 

11 
3 

66 

• 
87 

9 
1 

16 
11 

12 

162 

127 
25 

47.607 

2.287 

2,124 
113 

1 

:^.462 

1 

6,9^ 

3.69] 

22.806 

214 

860 

76 

76 

81 
11 

6 

1 
5 

1,000 

44 

18 

13 
5 

11 

16 

74 

17,162 

19,146 

12.704 

270 

80 

30 

6^442 

270 

«,088 
9.467 

10 
84 

10.626 

6,232 

4.288 

9,686 

76 
812 

11.169 

608 

605 

17.199 

2,439 

146 

1 
1 

2.S29 

145 

470 

133 

2 

3i2 

9.K71 

70 
4 

i,y&iy 

370,834 

IX.  573 

3.4 

369,003 

38.063 

0.0 

17.675 

677 

10,115 

770 

1,020 

1,812 

94 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin  [December 

TABIiB    III.— BaMPLOYMBlfT  AND   IDLIBlfBSS 


Union  Mbmbebs  Who  Worked— 

Total 
number 

em- 
ployed. 

,  INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

1-29 
days. 

8(MW 
days. 

00-79 
days. 

80  days 
or  over. 

Avenyre 
number 
of  days 
worked. 

9.  BallwayN  and  Telegraphs 

202 

0.207 

4,144 
375 

1,035 
287 
388 

297 

6 

208 

8,227 

5,938 

375 

79.4 

3.  Clothlof?  and  Textiles 

167 

154 

1,868 

i.640 

65.7 

Garments 

63.7 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

77.0 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc  

iis 

05 

12 

85 

30 
5 

84 

1.181 

:t).3 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

3 

335 
398 

882 

327 
5 

985 

48 

100 

458 

2,761 

880 

&5.7 

Textiles 

71.8 

4.  MelRls,  Maohlnery,  Etc  | 

78.6 

Iron  and  steel 

297 

73> 

Other  metals  

5S.0 

ft.  Printing,  Binding,  Eto 

11 

940 

78.0 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Farnltnre 

48 

100 

872 

2.749 

880 

77.0 

7.  Food  Preparations 

77.0 

8.J  iTlieaters  and  Bffuslo 

8. 
12 

70.1 

9.  Tobaceo 

71.9 

10.  R<%st nnrantA  and  Retail  Trad  e 

77.8 

Hotels  and  restauraots 

'.'.'.'.'/,'.'.','. 

Retail  trade 

380 

880 
146 
569 

77.3 

11.  Publlo  Employment 

140 

86. 6 

13.  Other  Distlnot  Trades 

5 

18 

546 

74.7 

GRAND  TOTAL 

173 

2,048 

11,841 

15« 

14,S14 

68.9 
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iDLBinaas  Ditrino 

IDUBNBSS  AT  THB  END  OF  THB  QUABTBR. 

Num- 
ber 
thereof 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Memberel  ^um- 

^^^  Ith^f 
"^'         idle. 

Per 

cent 
idle. 

NUXBEB  IDIiB  BBOAUBB  OF— 

neport- 
ing. 

Trfick  of 
work. 

The 
weather. 

Strike 
or  lock- 
out. 

Lack 
of  rna^ 
terial. 

Disar 
billty. 

Other 
reasons. 

Beason 

not 
staled. 

20S 

0.0 

0.8 

0.8 
0.8 
0.2 
0.3 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

8.8 

0,0 

0.0 

1.9 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

208 

8.228 

6,983 

378 

1.183 

336 

896 

882 

827 
5 

1,039 

48 

100 

467 

2,978 

417 

17 
400 

167 

661 

0.0 

11.6 

12.1 

E:l 

19.0 
16.8 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

81.9 

8.8 
0.0 

8,25S 

26 

20 

3 

2 

1 

949 

715 
8 

100 
64 
67 

727 

582 

82 
82 

40 

27 
8 

7 
1 
2 

37 

28 

68 

5,958 

1 

378 

1,183 

69 

,      12 

12 

3:» 

13 

60 

396 

63 

2 

SS2 

327 

5 

1,089 

84 

46 

86 

8 

1 

48 

100 

467 

9 
21 

149 
118 

9 
74 

140 

20 

S,078 

1 

18 

417 

17 
400 

157 

Sal 

0.0 
00 

1 



0.0 

6.8 

1 

7 

44 

7 

87 

U.650|            97 

0.7 

14,685 

1,300 

8.0 

853 

38i           82 

66 

1U8 

63 

1 
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New  York  Labor  Bulletin  [December 

TABUS  IT.— aUARTBIULY  ESARH INGS  OF  ORGAIIIZED 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 

Mem- 
bers era- 
ployed. 

Total  days 
worked. 

Total 
earnings.* 

Atkraob 
Earnings. 

For 

three 

months. 

Per 
day. 

81 
to 
824. 

$25 

to 

m 

1.  BnildlDir.Stone  Worklnir,  Etc.. 

Stone  workin^r 

104,021 

6,201 

369 

74.689 

22,762 

58.849 

26,378 
14,3:» 
10,830 
6,811 

82,245 

22,932 
3,388 
3.805 

88:3 
1,237 

44,867 

38,601 

5,518 

^       2,668 

21.284 

16,140 

18,840 

12,450 
5,890 

6.089 

9.068 

9,997 

6,018 
8,979 

8.968 

10.688 

16.858 

2.357 
2.123 
9.a58 
2.015 

6,661,689 

388, 111 

18.423 

4,708,000 

1,552,065 

4.797,096 

2,262.315 

1,285.018 

821.  OK} 

428,679 

1,891,898 

1,260,875 

2«J.96f7 

250.»)J> 

49.075 

85,147 

8,2U9,024 

2,648,431) 
400.606 
159.988 

1.481.466 

1,120.849 

1,486,698 

985,326 
451,367 

842,610 

667,884 

780. 744 

464,542 
316,202 

786.609 

842.076 

1.098,647 

182,073 
114,  ia5 

660,406 
142,033 

$21,928,181 

1,525,912 

31.899 

16,919,398 

3.445,921 

10,864,161 

5,49:3,502 
2,130,232 
1,630,055 
1.110,372 

4,746,868 

3,376,027 
538,221 
528,619 
129.867 
173,623 

8.674,268 

7,028,025 

1.125,877 

520,365 

4,678,212 

2,980,641 

8.870,672 

2,200,384 
1,170.188 

1.681,089 

1,814.722 

1.668,946 

925,170 
828,776 

1,864,276 

2,266,178 

2.119,826 

334,024 

306,076 

1.260,746 

220.978 

$210  76 

246  07 

86  44 

226  53 

151  39 

177  62 

208  26 
148  66 
150  51 
163  08 

147  20 

147  22 
158  86 
lt«93 
147  07 

140  36 

108  88 

191  55 
8IU04 
195  77 

220  08 

184  67 

188  78 

176  74 
198  67 

808  86 

146  22 

166  44 

163  73 

158  02 

207  11 
214  00 

188  72 

141  72 
143  70 
134  62 
100  67 

$8  29 

8S8 

1  73 
360 
222 

2  16 

2  43 
1  66 

1  99 
250 

2  61 

270 

2  18 
204 
265 
204 

2  70 

2  65 
2  81 
325 

8  16 

2  66 

2  86 
2SS 

860 

4  47 
2  00 

1  00 

190 
200 

2  62 

2  68 

1  08 

183 
267 
191 
156 

20 

«> 

Brick  and  cement 

Building  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  streetlabor 

10 

..." 

±?7 

» 
2.  Trannportation 

.4 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

Navigation T. . .  T. 



& 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 

Freight  handling 

17 

""17 

ll 

36 



68 

12S 

"*"i28 

12 

2 

12 

IS 

2> 

8.  Clothing  and  Teztilea 

l.**J 

Garments 

1,K> 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

b 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

.> 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Textiles 

ft 
24 

4.  Metals,  Machinery,  Kto 

144 

Iron  and  steel 

t: 

Other  metcils 

i^ 

Shipbuilding 

fj 

6.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fnmitare. 

7.  Food  and  lilqaors. 

Food  p];*eparation 

220 

87 

*7 

Beverages 

8.  Theaten  and  Music 

228 

9*  Tobaoeo 

26 

10.  Reiitanrant*  and  Retail  Trade  . 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

140 

6:? 

Retail  trade 

Tn 

11.  Fnbllo  Employment 

18.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

13.  Miscellaneous 

64 

44 

674 

Barbering 

• 

Glass 

454 

Other  distinct  ti*ades 

24S 

Mixed  employment 

1             - 

GRAND  TOTAL 

354. 629 

25. 055,1)^8 

$07,3«I,}S75 

$1H0  95$«6V 

375 

1   3,013 

1      • 

*Owing  to  the  omission  of  cents,  the  totals 
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Number  of  Male  Members  or  Labor  Organizations  Who  Earned— 


to 
$74. 

i      875 

!       t« 
1       899. 

1100 

to 

8124. 

9,407 

689 

8125 

to 

$149. 

$150 

to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$199. 

$200 

to 

$224. 

$225 

to 

$249. 

$250 

to 

$274. 

$275 
to 

$300 

or 
more. 

1.908 

2.044 

!              66 

29 

970 

989 

6.802 

308 

24 

2.952 

3,018 

ll.Olfl 

410 

14,887 

892 

00 

9.410 

5  025 

12,624 

554 

19.468 

818 

8,926 

538 

6,091 

227 

12.198 

2.203 

256 

1,12H 
5^4 

1,822 
6,896 

6,577 
4,002 

10.783 
1  187 

17,764 

881 

8.187 
200 

4,864 

9.996 

SOX 

46 

5 

104 

6,854 

277 

4,063 

870 

144 

4,615 

1.390 

1,430 

523 

1.172 

8,594 
2.244 
4.225 
1,465 
660 

18,009 

4,2'M 

745 

6,495 

1,514 

11,662 

7,753 

643 

1,323 

1,843 

8.719 

2,975 
19:^ 
50 
501 

2,846 
1,294 
1,079 

1,940 

1,289 
506 

1,089 

918 

6.824 

3,937 
1.247 

148 

47:3 

145 

46 

140 

«.489 

1.864 

77 
363 

2,166 

1.907 

55 

14 
98 

1.008 

943 
65 

6,986 

4,123 
838 
810 
37 
128 

8,472 

3,317 
62 
98 

428 

6.846 

3,865 
772 
540 
413 
266 

8,405 

2,606 
279 
430 

799 

6.126 

2,162 
T,fi 

1,608 
87 
632 

6,187 

4,803 

1,161 

143 

8,171 

4,876 

3,543 
294 
449 

88 

1 

7,848 

6,154 

1.121 

T6 

1,661 

914 

841 

28 
2S 

10 

8,841 

7,010 

1.014 

817 

7,229 

1,718 

l,a55 

348 
6 
4 

1.990 

1,639 

204 

27 

10 
17 

478 

448 
12 
2 

82 

128 
19 

4.088 

^,986 
517 
580 

8.162 

63 

11 

1.S74 

1.243 

13 

118 

6,121 

4,988 

3U8 
1.488 

1,600 

1.504 
96 

1.207 

879 

316 

12 

87 

146 

1.666 

1,608 

109 

748 

688 

2.071 

8.092 

8.160 

1.886 

2.606 

1,107 

288 

886 

99 

87 
12 

748 

737 
6 

768 

680 

78 

1,169 

1,085 
74 

6.106 

4,095 
1,011 

8,770 

2,728 
1,042 

2.287 

654 

1.633 

8.111 

1,281 
1.830 

416 

880 
36 

646 

607 
38 

191 

189 
2 

890 

62 

228 

184 

816 

870 

286 

267 

70 

77 

2,616 

16 

969 

2,028 

1,996 

2.667 

898 

46 

484 

6 

61 

17 

228 
210 

468 

801 
167 

1.106 

609 
497 

1,847 

771 
576 

8,188 

1.552 
1,581 

8,019 

^,341 
078 

80 

J 

77 

818 

128 
185 

68 
16 
42 

;2 

91 

13 

18 

2 

78 

1S6 

81 

82 

210 

944 

1,842 

1,601 

1.894 

1,776 

68 

80 

8 

118 

486 

242 

1.094 

2.828 

1.460 

2.766 

711 

806 

690 

766 

3 

1.720 

75 

88 

1,201 

356 

S.S72 

75 

84 
1,929 
^284 

8,958 

1,249 
187 

2,406 
111 

2.668 

898 

535 

1,131 

94 

1,218 

55 
383 
761 

19 

786 

898 

121 

28 

104 

107 

509 
146 

57 

729 

1 

209 
189 

4 

114 

3 

25! 
3 

10 
94 

7,  Off  4 

15.0O7 

30.3O1 

36, 107 

57,421 

55,821$ 

4'4,448, 

43,  260 

24,  365 

11.816 

24,  734 

vary  gjjghtJy  from  the  apparent  aggregate!. 
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TABUS  T.— aUARTESRIiT  BARHINGS  OF  ORGANIZED 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 

Mem- 
bers em- 
ployed. 

Total  days 
worked. 

Total 
earnings.* 

$20,816 

800,599 

587,285 
40.ia3 

106.593 
2r.836 
88.702 

29,148 

28,468 
680 

111,168 

5,656 

6,682 

178,189 

889.165 

82,446 

10  401 

AVEBAOE 

Earktnos. 

For 

three 

months. 

Per 
day. 

$1 
to 
124. 

$25 
to 
$49. 

2.  Railways  and  Telei^niP^s 

208 

8.227 

6.9:« 

375 

1,181 

d35 

898 

.s» 

985 

48 
100 

16,506 

540.584 

378,038 
28,872 
83,040 
22,007 

28, 5n 

24.487 

24,147 
290 

71.981 

8,696 

7  700 

$100  07 

97  81 

98  90 
107  16 
90  26 
83  09 
97  24 

87  80 

$126 
1  48 

3 .  Clothlns:  and  Textiles 

t 
09          5d4 

Garments 

1 55l      Hs        im; 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

1  39 

Boots,  shoes,  gloves,  etc 

1  28 
1  28 
135 

1   19 

ni 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Textiles 

1 

47 

10 

4.  M ef  alft,  llf  nchinery,  Stc 

40 

Iron  and  steel 

87  06     1  18 

40 

Other  metals 

136  08 !    2  ^ 

5.  Prlntlnir»  Binding,  Eto 

112  86 

117  88 

65  88 

878  14 

122  84 
86  88 

1  55 
1  58 

85 

,'    « 

0.  TFood  Working  and  Farnlture. . 

7.  Food  Preparations 

8.  Theaters  and  Masic 

458                 82.128 

5  89 

4 

9.  Tobacco 

2,761 
880 
146 
56!) 

198,880 
29,871 
12,687 

1  71 
1  10 

10.  Retail  Trade 

IS 

1 1.  Pnbllc  Employment 

71  24        f<i 

20 

13.  Other  Distinct  Trades 

42,614                 69,816 

122  70 

1  64 

1 
5         176 

GRAND  TOTAL 

14,»14 

970,834       ftl.  698.  93ft 

$11849 

$163 

77         845 

*  Cents  are  here  omitted,  which  accounts  for  apparent 
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KUXBEB  or  FEMAL.B  MEMBEBS  OF  LABOR  0BGA17IZATI0NS  WHO  EARNSD— 


to 

175 
to 

noo 

to 
$124, 

1125 
to    . 
$149. 

$150 

to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$109. 

to 
$224. 

to 
$249. 

IS60 

to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

$209. 

$300 

or 

more. 

200 

2.874 

1,877 
150 
479 
182 
186 

115 

115 

8 

1,986 

1,390 

2 

466 

326 
22 

100 
7 
10 

18 

10 
3 

86 

8 

489 

449 

1 

1,SM 

97 

5 
83 

860 

360 

t077 

120 

122 

309 

68 
108 

111 

no 
1 

220 
82 

90 

35 

40 

1 

9 

68 

62 

1 
227 

8 

147 

848 

8 

1 

28 

4S0 

122 

22 

o4 

21 

24 

12 

7 

1 

1 

•9 

9 

20 
491 
121 

1 

16 

820 

10 

8 

7 

1,872 

7 

1 

J8 
108 

1 

10 

861 

20 

107 

91 

2 

6 

«S 

270 

1.978 

4,122 

2,985 

864 

2,115 

241 

205 

388 

7 

1 

852 

discrepancies   of  one  or   two  units   In   the  totals. 
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TABLE   VI.— INDUSTRIAIi  DISPUTBS 


BXPLOTBBa. 

Dora 

No. 

3 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

MUMBKB  IKVOLYKD. 

Date. 

LOCALITf  AMD  MDI78TRY. 

Di- 
rectly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

Total. 

Days. 

Ballston  Spa. 
Bag  and  paper  mill 

Paper  mill 

Batavta. 
Woodworking 

Buffalo. 
Shipbuilding. 

Blast  furnaoe 

Carthaoe. 
Paper  mill 

CZayviUe. 
Woolen  mill , 

Elmira. 
Cut  glass  factory 

HomelUviUe. 
811k  mill 

Ithaca. 
Plumbing 

Jamestoien. 
Metallic  fixture  works. 


1 

1 

80 
297 

(65) 

1 

1 

a 

23 

1 

28 
283 

1 

1 

000 

1 

1 

550 

1 

39 

1\ 

1 

41 

(24) 

98 

(36) 

1 

54 

(4) 

1 

1 

149 

(119) 

29 

(16) 

10 

10 

29 

1 

1 

680 

Firemen  and  helpers 

Bag  makers,  machinists, 
paper  and  pulp  makers. 
(Thereof  females) 


Firemen.. 
Others  ... 


Wood  carvers. . 
Others. 


Sblpbullders. . 


Blast  furnace  men. 


Back  tenders,  beater 
men,  finishers,  machine 
tenders  and  winder 
men. 

(Thereof  females) 

Others. 


Weavers  ..... 

(Thereof  females) 

Carders,  dressers,  dyers, 
finishers,  engineers, 
machinists  and  spin 
ners. 

(Thereof  females) 


Glass  cutters. 

(Thereof  females) . 


Weavers,  winders,  qall- 
lers,  twisters  and  loom 
fixers. 

^Thereof  females) 

Pickers,  wari>ers,  etc.. 

(Thereof  females) 


Plumbers,  gas  and  steam 
fitters. 


Steel  cabinet  makers. , 


20 


200 


(7) 


41 
(24) 


45 

149 
(119) 


500 


10 
297 


(65) 


28 


400 


(10) 


29 
(16) 


ISO 


A.  DISPUTES  BEGUN 
July  6-30. 


80 
297 


(«6) 


600 


July  18-25. 


July  2S-30. 


July  18  CO 
Aug.  25. 


550  July  23  to 
Aug.  25. 


Jnly8-«. 


(7) 


41 

(24) 
39 


(10) 

46 
149 

(n|, 

(16) 
29 

680 


July  81  to 
Aug.  29. 


Aug.  1-17. 


Sept.  ! 
Oct. 


26  to 
5. 


July  1-ao.. 
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▲aaUEOATX  DATS 
LOST. 


Dl- 

recclj. 


■| 


Alleged  cause  or  object. 


Mode  of  settlement- 
Remarks. 


IN  THIRD  QUARTER,  1M». 


440 


6,754   7,194 


S76 


15.400 


1,026 


1,841 


961 


900 


Demand  for  three  i>lght-honr 

toars  In  plao^  of  two  elf  ven 

and    ihtrteen-hour    tours 

with  adviinfe  of  wages  to 

as  ceiitH  per  hour. 
Sjrmpatby  with  the  flr»nnen  Strike  failed 

of  another  firm  who  struck 

on  Jul  J  6  (see  above). 


Demand  for  reinstatement 
of  carver  discharged  for 
slowness. 


23.200 


15.400 


2.000 


1,602 


No  change  of  hours.  Wases 
of  firemen  advanced  from 
15  cents  to  uy^  cents  and 
of  helpers  from  14  cenia  to 
15  cents. 


Demand 
wages. 


for    Increase     In 


Demand  for  reinstatement 
of  union  secretary  who 
had  been  reduced  fiom 
foreman  to  Journeyman. 
Afterward  refusal  of  com- 
pany to  negotiate  with  the 
union  because  the  latter 
had  by  the  strike  broken 
Its  agreement  to  submit 
differences  to  arbitration. 

Demand  for  shorter  hours 
without  decrease  In  pay. 


strike  against  existing  sys- 
tem of  fines  for  Imperfect 
work  upon  change  from 
finer  to  coarser  Mtyles  uf 
goods,  a  fine  Impoiied  for 
coarse  thread  left  In  warp 
being  the  occasion  of  the 
strike. 


Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  56  to  55  per 
week. 

Refusal  to  work  under  new 
superintendent. 


Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  6  to  8  per  day 
with    Increase    of    wages 

Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  10  to  9  per  day 
with  «0  per  cent  advHnce 
In  wage*  for  th««e  receiv- 
ing $st  and  under  and  lO 
p^  cent  Increase  for  all 
others. 


Discharged  employee  reem- 
ployed for  a  few  days  with 
understanding  that  he 
should  then  leave  the  com- 
pany's employ. 


Compromise; 
made  public 


terms     not 


Strike  failed... 


No>hange  In  hours. . 


Compromise  fine  list.  Includ- 
ing agreement  for  submis- 
sion of  filling  to  buss 
weaver  for  decision  as  to 
**  pulling  back,"  and  for 
compensation  to  weavers 
for  taking  out  coarse 
threads  equal  to  the  fine 
for  not  taking  out,  boss 
weaver  and  percher  to 
assist  In  finding  threads. 

No  change  in  hours. , 


New  superintendent    re 
talned. 


Hours  reduced  to  8;  wages 
advanced  to  92.50-fS. 


Pending. 


Conference  of  International 
union  officers  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company. 


Strikers  applied  for  reem- 
ployment as  individuals, 
part  of  them  being  re- 
ntred,  the  others  losing 
their  places. 

Direct  negotation  of  the 
parties. 


Negotiations  between  the 
oompany*s  managers  and 
representatives  of  the 
unions  Involved. 

StrtkerM  returned  to  work 
after  forming  a  new  organ- 
ization which  received  re- 
cognition by  the  company. 


Strikers*  places  filled  by  new 
hands. 


Mediation  of  a  clergyman 
and  business  man  appoint- 
ed a  committee  by  the 
business  men  of  the  vil- 
lage. 


Strikers'  places  filled  with 
non-union  hands. 


Strikers  returned  to  work. 


Intervention  of  Master 
Builders'  Association. 
Agreement  for  one  year 
signed. 
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[December 

TABIjE  ti» 


EBTABLISHMKHTS  IlfYOLVKD. 

Bmplotueb. 

Dura 

NO. 

0 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

HUMBBB  IMTOLTBD. 

Date. 

Dl- 

recUy. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

TotaL 

Days. 

Neieburgh. 
Silk  mm 

New  Tork  City. 
Subway  construction. . . 

Wrapper  making 

Vest  making 

Knee  pants  making.  ... 

Sailor  Jacket  making. . . 
Smoking  pipe  factories. 

Jewelry  factories 

Cigar  factories 

Waist  making 

Cloak  making 

Furniture  factory 

Building  material  hand- 
ling. 

Type  foundries 

Niagara  FalU, 
Paper  mill 


tEsUmated. 


1 

1 

1 

22 

22 

40 

40 

70 

70 

7 

7 

5 

8 

69 

69 

10 

10 

.... 

Ill 

(54) 

150 

600 

(350) 

800 
(800) 


500 


600 

(SOW) 

900 


1,400 


356 
(6) 


310 
(118) 


Weavers,  warpers,  wind- 
ers, etc. 
(Thereof  females) 

Pipe  calkers  and  tappers. 

Operators,  finishers,  but- 
ton-holers and  examin- 
ers. 

(Thereof  females) 

Operators,    basters    and 

pressers. 
(Thereof  females) 


Operators  and  pressers. . . 


Operators  and  basters. . . . 

(Thereof  females) 

Pipe    makers    and    case 
makers. 


Jewelry  workers . 


Cigar  makers 

(Thereof  females) . 


Operators  

(Thereof  females)  . 


185  Tailors,  operators,  finish- 
land  pi 
fe 


(28)  (Thereof  females) 
90  Eleed  and  rattan  workers. 


158  Type    founders    and 

printers'    furniture 

makers. 

(Thereof  females) 


(79) 
110 


Paper  makers . 


58 
(24) 

150 

600 

(850) 

800 
(800) 


500 


600 

(800) 

600 


668 


856 
(•) 


210 
(118) 


(38) 
90 


20 


88 

(20) 


837 


84 
(W) 


▲.    DISPUTES  BROUN 

91, 


(") 


(850) 

800 
(300) 


500 


600 

(800) 

600 


1,400 


856 

(«) 


310 
(118) 

185 

(38) 
90 


(79) 

ao 


July  10  to 
Oct.  8. 


July  1-18.. 
Julyl-JB.. 

Julyl-jfi.. 


July  15  to 
Aug.  8. 


July  17  to 

Aug.  8. 
Aug.   8    to 
Sept.  26. 


Aug.  10  to 
Sept.  U. 


Aug.  10  to 
Sept.    19. 


Aug.  17-433. 

Aug.   19  to 
Sept.  4. 

Sept.  14  tc 
Oct  17. 

Sept.  lfr-S8, 

Smt.  98  to 
Deo.1 

July    6-8.. 
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Result. 


reoUy.  recti  jr. 


node  of  settlement  ~ 
Remarks. 


IN  THIRD  QUARTER,  1903. 


a,400 
11.400 


S,44a 


I 


1,800,. 


t5.250'. 


12,000. 
»»bOO. 


16.990   35.110 


t8.M4! 


6,784 

8,400 
11,400 

1,600 


Demand  for  relDstatement 
of  three  employees  dls- 
charff«^  for  leaving  mill 
during  working  time  with- 
out j>ermlsslon. 

Demand  for  Increase  of 
wages  from  |3  to  $8.b0 
per  day. 

Demand  for  new  agreement 
and  price  llsL 


5,350 


8.( 

8,700 
996 

8.690 


Strike  faUed. 


Demand  for  n«w  price  list 
Involving  a  5  per  cent  In 


Wages  advanced  to  |8.6a . . . . 


Compromise  agreement  In 
Tolvlng  a  rcKlaotlon  of 
hours  from  57  to  54  per 
week  and  an  advance  of  5 
to  10  per  cent  In  piece 
rate*. 

Establishment  of  list  de- 
manded. 


Refusal  of  employers  to  re- 
new existing  agreement 
with  the  union. 


13.000  Demand  for  reduction  of 
honri*  from  59  to  &6. 

23.800  Refusal  of  employers  to  em- 
ploy any  but  non-union 
men,  all  union  members 
being  looked  out. 

43,000  SympatheUc  lockout  be- 
cause of  strike  declared 
July  3b  in  one  establish- 
ment upon  refusal  of  firm 
to  discharge  a  member  In 
arrears  for  dues  to  the 
union. 

8,544  Demand  for  advance  In 
wages  of  from  10  to  15 
percent. 

1,360  Demand  for  recognition  of 
the  union  In  two  firms; 
for  20  per  cent  Increase  In 
wages  in  the  other. 
•OasfDemand  for  Increase  of 
wages  and  recognition  of 
the  union. 
Demand  for  piecework  price 
list  In  place  of  task  system. 


Demand  that  union  agree- 
ment. Including  a  reduc 
tlon  of  hours,  be  signed. 

Demand  for  union  schedule, 
including  union  shop 
clause,  the  latter  being 
chief  point  of  difference. 

Demand  for  three  etght-hour 
in  place  of  two  twelve-hour 
tours  without  decrease  in 
dally  pay. 


Agreement  renewed . 


Hours  reduced  to  56w 

Re-employment  of  locked 
out  men  under  former 
conditions. 

Not  reported. 


Wages  advanced  as  de- 
manded by  all  but  one 
firm. 


Union  recognised  and  wages 
advanced  as  demanded. 


Wages  advanced  and  union 
recognised  as  demanded. 

Task  system  abolished 
and  piece  price  list 
established. 

Not  reported 


Firm's  plant  moved  to  New 
Jersey  and  started  Deo.  ' 
as  an  open  shop. 


Strike  failed. 


Strikers  returned  to  work. 


Intervention  of  Central  Fed- 
erated Union. 

Conferences    of    employers 
with  union  o<»nmittee. 


Conferences  of  emplx^ers 
with  union  commttt«^. 
Dema  ds  snd  set  clement 
were  made  with  each  em- 
ployer separately .  and 
while  the  entire  move- 
ment lasted  about  three 
weeks  cessation  of  work 
lasted  about  two  days  In 
each  case. 

Conferences  of  employers 
with  union  committee. 
Strike  lasted  one  week 
with  15  firms,  the  others 
signing  the  sgreement 
within  three  weeks 

Conferences  of  employers 
with  union  commltt*^. 

Conferences  of  employers 
with  union  seoretaqr.  One 
factory  was  closed  only 
three  weeks. 


Negotiations  between  em- 
ployers and  union  repre- 
sentatives. Settlements 
w(*re  made  in  some  esiab- 
llshmenis  before  Sept   19. 

Conference  of  employers 
with  union  committee. 


Conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  firm  and  the 

tmlon. 
Direct  negotiation   of  firm 

and  imioa  representatives. 

Differences  referred  to  arbi- 
tration; decision  not  re- 
ported. 

Old  hands  were  taken  back 
only  as  individuals  or  new 
hands  were  hired. 


Strikers*  places  filled  with 
new  hands.  Some  of  the 
strlliers  were  later  re- 
employed. 
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[December 
table: 


ESTABUSHMERTS  INTOLVBD. 

Empi/>tbbb. 

DUBA 

No. 

1 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

HUMBBB  INTOLYBD. 

Date. 

LOCAUTT    AHD    IKDUBTBY. 

Dl-    1  Indl- 
rectly.  rectly. 

Total. 

Uaji. 

Norfolk. 
Paper  mill. 


PoughkeepHe. 
Separator  works. . 


Renatelaer. 
Railway  repair  shop. , 


Rochester. 
RaUroad 


Schenectady. 
Electrical  works. 


Walden. 
Engine  works. . 


Watertovm. 
Machine  works . 


TonkerM, 
Roofing.... 


Total— A . 


Binghamton. 
Tailoring 


Buffalo. 
Building  Industry., 


Lumber  yards., 


Building  industry., 


1 

.... 

239 
(6) 

1 

.... 

350 

1 

.... 

100 
200 

t 

.... 

92 

1 

.... 

106 
9.894 

1 

9 
80 

71 

1 

35 
50 
240 

12 

.... 

3T 
tl2 

274 

847 

20.531 

A. 

DISPUTE  BEGUN 

Paper  makers,  pulp  work- 
ers, finishers  and  others. 
(Thereof  females; ........ 

119 
(6) 

119 
(«) 

July  28  to 
Aug.  20. 

81 

Machinists,  metal  work- 
ers, etc. 

240 

240 

July   10  to 
8ept.l. 

45 

Mitnhlnifrt^ ,, 

100 



100 

Aug.  8-26... 

23 

Others. 

Trackmen 

64 

28 

92 

July    1    to 
Aug.  18. 

42 

Punch  press  operators..  . 

Others. 

(Thereof  females.) 

105 

105 

July»-7... 

5 

Coremakers. 

9 

30 

9 
30 

July  87  to 
Sept.  27. 

54 

Iron  molders  and  foundry 

men. 
Others. 

Iron  molders 

S5 

60 

85 
50 

Aug.  82.... 

Foundry  men 

Others. 

Roofers,  cornice  and  sky- 
light makers. 
Apprentices, 

87 

87 

Sept.  1-10.. 

9 

7,151 

1,990 

9,141 

6 

6 

SO 
(5) 

:i 

100 

4 

4 

75 

u 

.... 

5 
5 

Tailors 

(Thereof  females) 


B.  DISPUTES  BEGUN  BEFORE  JULY  1,  BUT 

65 


Hoisting  engineers.. 
Lumber  handlers. . . , 


Building  laborers. . 
Others. 


21 

(8) 

21 

(3) 

100 

100 

75 

75 

ISO 

150 

May  18   to 
Aug.  1. 


May  1-15... 
May  1-80... 


May  11-80.. 
t  Estimated.       t  An  aasoclatloB;  number  of 


12 

as 


18 
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Continued. 


▲OQESOATK  DATS 
LO«T. 


Dl- 

reeUj. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Totel. 


Alleged  caiue  or  objects 


RMalt. 


Mode  of  ftetClement— 
Remarks. 


IN  THIRD  QUARTER,  1908. 


tl.OOO 

te.wo 

9,300 

9,688 
935 

486 

1,176 
1,630 

1,000 
6.340 

3,800 

8,864 
635 

3,106 

888 

888 

186,988 

58,084 

194,973 

Demand  that  newly-hired 
non-union  foreman  be  dis- 
charged. 


Demand  for  recognition  of 
unions  and  reinstatement 
of  certain  union  officers 
discharged  for  presenting 
demand  for  recognition 
and  wage  scale. 

Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  ten  to  nine  per 
day  without  decrease  of 
pay. 


Demand  for  increase  in 
wages. 

Demand  that  employment 
of  boy  on  power  press  be 
discontinued. 

Demand  for  advance  of 
wages  from  |3  to  93.50  per 
day. 

Demand  for  increase  of 
wages  from  $3  6S  to  $3.75 
as  the  union  minimum,  re- 
sulting In  a  lookout. 

Demand  for  Increase  of 
wages  from  ST^c.  to  41o. 
per  hour. 


Foreman  retained.  . 


Strike  failed . 


Reduction  of  hours  to  nine, 
but  with  corresponding 
decrease  In  pay. 


No  change  In  wages . 


Employment  of  boy  on  press 
continued. 


Wages  advanced  to  $3.85. . . 


Pending. 


Wages  advanced  to  9B9ic. 
with  agreement  for  41c.  on 
April  1, 1904. 


TERMINATED  OR  REPORTED  IN  THIRD  QUARTER,  1903. 


3,700 


Demand  for  discharge  of  a 
tailor  alleged  to  be  In 
arrears  for  a  union  fine 
Incurred  In  Elmlra.  After 
wards  question  of  wages 
and  recognition  of  the 
union. 

Demand     for    Increase    of 

wages  from  $18  to  $21  per 

week. 
Demand    for    Increase     of 

wages  from  $1.50  to  $1.75 

per  day. 


Demand  for  Increase  of 
wages  from  $1.50  to  $3 
per  day. 


All  but  one  firm  recognized 
the  union  and  signed  the 
union  agreement.  The 
other  firm  established  an 
open  shop. 


Wages  advanced  to  $21. , 
No  change  In  wages.. . . . 


No  change  In  wages.  , 


Strikers*  places  filled  with 
new  hands,  plant  being  full 
handed  on  Aug.  20. 


Strikers*  places  filled  with 
new  hands,  plant  being 
full  about  Sept.  l. 


Conferenoe  In  Springfield, 
Mass.,  of  general  manager 
of  the  railroad  and  union 
committees.  All  shops  of 
the  road  were  Involved  In 
the  dispute,  only  that  In 
Rensselaer  being  In  New 
York  State. 

Strikers  returned  to  work  or 
their  places  were  filled. 

Strikers  returned  to  work. 


Conference  with  firm  of  the 
business  agent  of  the  Iron 
Molders*  Conference  Board 
for  New  York  and  Vicinity. 


Conferences  of  committees 
of  four  Journeymen  and 
five  employers. 


Negotiation  between  em> 
ployers  and  business  agent 
of  the  union. 


Negotiation  between  em- 
ployers and  union  repre- 
sentatives. 

Strikers,  who  were  un- 
organized, returned  to 
work  upon  advice  of  the 
business  agent  of  the 
United  Trades  and  Labor 
Council. 

Strikers  returned  to  work  or 
tuelr  places  were  filled. 


members  not  reported.       {Not  reported. 
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[December 

TABI«B 


Establishments  Irvolvbd. 

Emplotbbs. 

Dura 

No. 

1 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Ocoupatlon. 

huvbsb  wvoltbd. 

Date. 

LOCALITT   AKD    MDUSTRT. 

Dl-      Indi- 
rectly, rectly. 

Tot«L 

Days. 

B.    DISPUTES  BBQUN  BEFORE  JULY  1,  BUT 


Coxsackie. 
Valye  works 

Dunkirk. 
Garpeutry 

Elmira. 
Engine  works 

Fainting  and  decorating.. 

Carpentry 

Geneva. ' 
Siove  foundry 

Haverttraw. 
Silk  mill 

Jamestown, 
Brickyard 

New  York  City. 
Upholstering 

Carriage  and  wagon  fac- 
tories. 

Roofing  and   waterproof- 
ing. 

Carpentry 

Horseshoeing  

Waist  making 

Flour  mills 

Marine  transportation... 
Marine  transportation... 
Shipbuilding 


1 

.... 

25 
275 

ao 

t 

t 

1 

.... 

45 
25 

26 

26 

65 

U 

tl 

275 

t 

1 

1 

16 
87 

1 

60 

67 

(62) 

1 

.... 

70 

1 

1 

16 

45 

t 

t 

*1 

il 

000 

80 

20 

t 

t 

190 

1 
2 

160 

(100) 

400 

t 

150 

t 

400 

1***' 

200 

Iron  molders . 
Others. 


Carpenters  . 


Machinists,     apprentices 

and  laborers. 
Foundry  hands. 

Painters       and       pa] 
hangers. 


Carpenters.. 
Others 


Stove  mounters. 

Uolders,     polishers    and 
laborers. 


Weavers 

Winders,  twisters,  etc. 
(Thereof  females. ) 


Brickmakers. . 
Upholsterers.. 


Carriage      and      wagon 
workers. 

Tar,  felt  and  waterproof 
workers. 


Carpenters  . 

Horseshoers 
Operators 


Open 

( 1  hereof  females) . 

Millers  and  helpers. 


Engineers ; 


Firemen,  oilers  and  coal 

passers. 
Blacksmiths     and     iron 

workers. 


275 


60 
16 

900 
600 
70 


160 

(100) 

400 


May  1-90. 
May  1-80  . 
Hay  1-90. 
t  Not  reported.       t  An  assooiation;  number  of  members  not  reported 


150 
400 
194 


May    2    to 

Sept.  7. 


April  23  to 
May  1. 

Jan.  17  t<> 
Feb.  28. 


April  1-4... 


275 

t 


50 
16 

200 
600 

70 


160 

(100) 
400 


150 
400 
194 


May  1-14... 


April  9   to 
June  1. 


Feb.  6-90... 


May  25    to 

June  22. 


March  2  to 

June  24. 


April  6-14  . 
April  6-16.. 
April  90-28. 


April  90  to 

Mays. 

April  20  to 
May  SO. 

May  I  to 
June  S. 
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▲OORXOATK  DATS 
LOST. 


Dl-      Indi- 
rectly, rectly. 


Alleged  eaoM  or  object. 


Reeult. 


Mode  of  Mttlement— 
Remarks. 


TERMINATED  OR  REPORTED  IN  THIRD  QUARTER.  IMtf. 


3,423 


I 


1,152 


360 


3,800 


i.aso 

1,584 

2,000 

«,000 

490 

2,550 

5.7eo 

12,400 


«8,900 
10,400 
5,044 

^Eetiniatad. 


2,175 


2.425 


530 


1,152 


280 


2,895 
780 

1,250 
1,584 

2,000 

6,000 

490 

2,550 

5,760 
12,400 

8,900 
10,400 
.6,044 


Demand    for    ad^anoe    In 


Demand  for  nine-hour  day 
and  recognition  of  union. 

Chiefly  demand  for  aboli- 
tion of  premium  system ; 
also  for  9  In  place  of  10 
hours  and  strictly  union 
shop. 

Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  9  to  8  with 
advance  In  wages  of 
painters  of  50  cents  per 
day. 


Strike  failed. 


Strike  failed.., 


Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  9  to  8  per  day. 
Increase  of  wages  ana 
recognition  of  union. 

Strike  against  20  per  cent 
reduction  in  certain  piece 
rates.. 

Demand  for  better  materials 
on  ground  that  those  fur- 
nished had  lowered  wages 
at  piece  rates. 

Demand  for  increase  of 
wages  and  shorter  hours, 

Strike  against  change  from 
time  to  piece  work  alleged 
to    Involve    reduction  In 


Thirteen  firms  granted  the 
eight-hour  day  and  ad- 
vance of  25  cents  for 
painters.  The  others,  who 
are  members    of   an   em- 

f>loyers*  aanoclation.  estab- 
iHhed  open    shops  under 
former  hours  and  rates. 
Strike  failed 


Strike  failed.. . 


Demand    for    rednction    of 
hours  from  10  to  9  per  day. 

Demand  for  advance  of 
from     $2-^     to 


wages 
$vl50. 


Demand  for  advance  of 
wages  from  $3  to  $3  9U 
per  day  and  Saturday  half- 
holiday. 

Demand  for  Increase  of 
wages,  nine-hour  workday 
and  une  of  union  labeL 

Employees  locked  out  for 
membership  in  union. 

Demand  for  reduoUon  of 
hours. 


Demand  for  advance  of  10  to 
15  per  cent  in  wages. 

Sympathy  with  striking 
engineers. 

Demand  for.  recognition  of 
onion. 


Not  reported. , 


Strikefalled.. 


StHke  failed.. 
Strike  f aUed . 


Hours  reduced  to  9  for  Mon< 
day  to  Friday  with  8  on 
Saturday. 

Wages  advanced  to  $2.75- 
•3.50. 

Wages  advanced  to  $8.50  and 
Saturday  half-holiday  es- 
tablUhed. 

Demands  granted  for  all  but 
20  of  the  strikers. 

Strikers  reemployed  as  union 

members. 
No  change  in  hours 

Compromise 

Ended  with  engineers*  strike 
Strikefalled 


Strikers  resumed  work  pend- 
ing  settlement  of  wage 
question  by  Arm  and  Inter- 
national union  officers. 
Work  was  resumed  from 
Aug.  17  to  s«-pt.  1,  «lth 
second      stoppage     Sept. 

Strikers*  places  filled  with 
non-union  hands. 

Strikers  places  filled  with 
non-union  hands. 


Negotiation  of  union  repro- 
santatlves  with  individual 
employers  in  cuse4>f  the 
thirteen  who  made  settle- 
ments. 


Strikers*  iplaces  filled  with 
non-un  on  hands. 


Strikers*  places  filled  with 
non-union  hands. 


Strikers  returned  to  work. 


Strikers*  places  filled  with 
non-union  hands. 

Strikers*  places  filled  with 
non-union  hands. 


Negotiations  between  em- 
ployers and  union  repre- 
sentatives. 

Arbitration;  particulars  not 
reported. 

Negotiation  between  em- 
ployers and  union  repre- 
sentatives. 

Negotiations  betweexi  em- 
ployers and  union  repre- 
sentatives. 

Not  reported. 

Mediation  between  employ- 
ers and  the  union  by  com- 
mittee from  Civic  Federa- 
tion. 

Not  reported. 


Strikers  returned  to  work. 
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BUBBAU  OF  AlBDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION.  { 

DiSFUTBS  IN  Thibd  Qcabteb^  1003.      j 


TABLB  TI^ 


ESTABLUHMKIfTS  ImrOLTBD 

EMPLOTXS8. 

DUBA 

No. 

5 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

MUXBBR  IKYOLTBD. 

Dat6L 

LOCAUTT    AHD   IMDUSTBT. 

Dl- 

recUy. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

Total. 

Dayi. 

New  York  City— Con. 
TrunB  and  bag  factories. 


Shipbuilding 

Silk  mill 

Mirror  factories 

Niagara  Fatt$. 
Paper  mill , 

Norwich. " 
Hammer  factory 

Oswego. 
Knitting  .mill 

Pearl  River. 
Machine  shop 

Rochester. 
Painting  and  decorating 

Oas  works 

Carpentry 

Saugertiea. 
Bluestone  mills 

Svra,euse. 
Fumirure  factories , 


100 


B.    DISPUTES  BEG  ON  BEFORE  JULY  1,  BUT 


SOU 

t 


auo 

375 
lOU 


26 
896 
(10; 


187 


5 

440 

(875) 


905 
97 


Trunk  and  bag  workers. . 


Marine  machinists. 
Others 


Ribbon  weavers.. 


Bevelers.. 
Polishers. 
Sllyerers . 


Stationary  firemen. 

Others 

(Thereof  females) . . 


Hammer  makers . , 


Jack  spinners 

Others         

(Thereof  females.) 


Machinists 
Others 


700  Painters  and  decorators. 


82  Retort  house  men 

98  Others 

95  Carpenters  and  laborers, 


83  Stone  cutters. . 
1 1  Others. 


18  VVood  carvers.. 
S8-J,  Others. 


179 


200 

875 
225 

lUO 

26 


115 


700 

88 

76 


896 
(10) 


20 


175 


800 


200 

875 
829 
lUO 


May   1    to 

July  8, 


June   1  to 
Nov.  1, 


June  15-4M. 


June  18  to 
MOV.  24. 


26 
896 
(lOi 


June  80  to 
July  25. 


May  25  to 

Aug.  1. 


Jime  8  to 
Sept.  1. 


LprU  9  to 
June2i 


700  May  1-38.. 


June  18  to 
Sept  80. 

June  19  to 
Aug.  1. 

Marehft-18. 


March  9  to 
May  9. 


46 


14 
12» 


n 


•95 
88 


t  Not  reported.       •Estimated.        S As  reported 
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ComtlBue^L 


AOeBBSAR  DATS 
LOOT. 


recUy.  reeUy.  '^®***' 


Alleged  oaoM  or  object. 


Raevlt. 


Mode  of  aetttement— 
Remarks. 


TBRKINATED  OR  REPORTKD  IN  THIRD  QUARTER,  1908. 


s^aos 


•8,780 


a.BOO 
•70,000 


996 


*9,000 

16.800 

8,040 
S,610 

884 

873 


9.108 


740 


760 


9.908 


9.780 


9.800 
70,000 


9,706 


8,900 


884 


979 


Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  S9  to  54  per 
week  and  recognition  of 
nnlon. 


Demand  for  minimum  wage 
of  $8  per  day. 


Strike  against  ten  per  cent 
r«*daotlon  in  pt<>ce  rates. 

Demand    for    abolition    of 
**  employment  certificate 
required     of     employees 
when  hired. 


Demand  for  three  tours  of 
eight  hours  each  In  plac« 
of  two  of  X'i  hours  each 
without  decrease  In  daily 
pay. 

Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  10  to  9  per 
day  without  decrease  In 
wages. 

Demand  for  advanoe  In 


Strike  failed^ 


Strike  failed. 


Demand  for  recognition  of 
union. 


989 


6,000 


18,800  Demand  for  Increase  of 
wages  from  #9.95  to  $9.75 
per  day. 

8,040  Demand  for  reduction  of 
houm  from  10  to  8  p«r  day. 

4.870  Strike  against  use  of  mate- 
rial manufactured  by  **  un- 
fair "  Arms. 


Demand    for   reduction  of 
hours  from  9  to  8  per  day. 


Demand  for  reduction  of 
hours  from  10  to  9  per  day 
without  reduction  in  pay. 


Hours  reduced  to  54  In  all 
three  firms;  union  recog 
nixed  by  two.  but  not  re- 
cognized by  the  third. 


Former  rates  restored. 
Strike  failed 


Strike  failed. 


Wages  Increased  as  de- 
manded. 


Strike  failed.  Firm  agreed 
to  take  back  not  over  80  of 
the  strikers  who  had  not 
found  work  elsewhere. 

Wages  advanced  to  |9.75. . . 


Strike  failed., 


Use  of  "unfair' 
abolished. 


Strike  failed., 


Demands  granted  May  Ist 
by  one  firm  employing  6  of 
the  strikers;  strike  failed 
In  the  other  establlshmeuL 


plai 

flll€ 


Negotiation  between  In 
dividual  employers  and 
union  repreeen  tatl  ves. 
Fifty  men  were  nut  In  one 
factory  from  May  1  to  16; 
80  were  out  In  a  second. 
May  0-34.  and  49  were  imt 
In  the  third  from  May  99  to 
Julys. 

Conferences  of  Intematlcmal 
president  of  the  union 
with  Hecretary  of  the  New 
York  Metal  Trad««  Asso- 
ciation. Most  of  the  strik- 
ers had  found  work  else- 
where ;  the  remainder  re- 
turned to  work  so  far  as 
their  places  had  not  been 
filled.} 

Negotiation  of  firm  with 
union  representatives. 

Strike  declared  off  by  the 
unions.  Some  of  the  strik- 
ers returned  to  work  dur- 
ing the  dispute,  but  the 
laces  of  the  others  were 
[led  by  new  hands. 

Strikers  returned  to  work 
under  an  agreement  be- 
tween general  ofllcer«  of 
the  company  and  Inter- 
national union  ofllelals. 

Strikers*  places  filled  with 
new  hands. 


Not  reported. 


Conferences  between  offi- 
cials of  firm  and  inter- 
national union  officers. 


Negotiation  between  Indi- 
vidual bosses  and  union 
representatives. 

Strikers'  places  filled  with 
new  hands. 

Conferences  between  firm 
and  union  representatives. 


Strikers  went  to  work  in 
other  places  and  new 
hands  were  hired. 

Conference  of  employer  and 
union  oiimmtttee  In  case  of 
firm  that  settled.  Strikers 
returned  to  work  In  the 
other. 
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BuBBAu  OF  Mbdiattok  akd  Abbttration.  I 

DX8PUTK8    IN   ThIBD   QUABTKR,    1003.        j 


[December 

TABIDS  VI— 


BSTABLUHMKHTS  IMTOLTXD. 

EMFL0TBB8. 

DUKA 

Na 

1 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

OOOQIMttOll. 

HUMBSB  nrroLTXD. 

Date. 

Dl- 
reotlj. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

ToUl. 

l>iTi. 

fiirraouM— Continued. 
H«rdware  fnotorj 


Pottery. 


B.    DISPUTES  BEGUN  BEFORE  JULT  1,  BUT 


Qm  works . 


Pain 


•row. 
Intlng . 


UNea. 
Building  Indnatry., 


Waterioum. 
Paper  mill.... 


Total— B 

Gramd  total... 


884 
65S 


469 


78 
127 
42 
860 
(145) 


28 
115 


160 


150 
t 


Tronmolders 

Ottaem 

Traoftferert  (females) . . . 

Others 

(Thereof  females.) 


Stokers.. 
Others. 


Painters.. 


Ballding  laborers. , 
Others. 


16 


Beater    and    machine 

hands. 
Others. 


8.»T2 


S9.aU8 


6.891 


18,543 


40 


653 


3,548 


160 


6.947 
1M68 


May   16   to 

Ootl. 
June  I't'Sd. 


June  90  to 
▲ug.  18. 


April  1-a.. 


May  1    to 

July  16. 


Feb.  1    to 
8epc  1. 


118 


tia 


t  Estimated. 


t  Not  reported. 
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Coneluded. 


AOOBBOATB  DATS 


recUj.  rwjtiy.  ^*^^- 


Allegwl  cause  or  object. 


Basalt. 


Mode  of  settlement— 
Renuurks. 


TERMI5ATBD  OB  REPORTED  IN  THIRD  QUARTER,  1908. 


8.614 


1,1196 


480 


4.130 


in 


i97.ns 


tS4,»l 


17.508 


75,937 


18.S34 
420 


Demand  for  strictly  union 
fihop. 

Strike  against  rearrange- 
ment  or  work  ItiTolvlng 
transfer  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another  and  al- 
l«^ed  reduction  of  pay. 

Demand  for  Incrt^ane  of 
wages  from  $8.35  to  $3.50. 


Strike  failed , 

New  system    of 
talned. 


480 


8,800 


in 


314.856 


408.838 


Strike  failed.. 


Demand  for  Increase  of 
wages  from  SOc  to  86o  per 
hour. 


Demand  for  Increase  of 
wages  from  91.6O  to  $3 
per  day- 


Demand    for    abolition    of 
Saturday  night  work. 


work   re- 


Wages  Increased  to  850 . . 


Strike  failed. 


Strike  failed. 


Strikers*  places  filled  with 
new  hands. 

Conference  of  superintend- 
ent and  strikers. 


Strikers   returned  to  work. 


NeRotlatlons  between  em- 
ployers and  union  repre- 
sentatives. Agreement 
signed. 


Strikers  retnmed  to  work. 
Many  of  them  had  other 
employment  daring  part 
of  the  dispute. 


Strikers*  places  filled  and 
strikers  found  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Strike 
was  practically  ended  In 
two  weeks  tbouxh  not  offi- 
cially declaredoff  till 
Sept.  1. 


number  of  members  not  reported. 
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BUR|IA.U  OF  FACTOBT  INSPECTION.  ) 

AcciDBNT  Statistics^  1903.      f 


TABIiE3  VII.— ACCIDE3IVT9  IIV  FACTORIBB 


r 

L 

Stone 
and  clay 
products. 

n. 

Metals, 
hardware, 
machinery, 

ship, 
bulldlngr. 

in. 

,  Wood 

working 

andfur- 

ture. 

IV. 

Leather, 

rubber, 

etc. 

A.  SEX  AND  AGE  OF  EMPLOYEES  INJURED  : 
Under  15  years 

2 

4 

62 

838 

24 

4 

2 

15 

122 

4 

15  and  under  16    

2 

Males .  J  16  and  under  18 

2 

29 

4 

5 

18  and  over 

26 

Age  not  stated 

4 

Total 

35 

990 

lh7 

57 

( Under  16 

Females  s  16  years  and  over 

21 

6 

/  A.go  not  stated 

Total , . . 

n 

6 

Grand  Total 

35 

941 

152 

37 

B.  CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS: 

1.  Machinery: 

Gearingr,  belts,  shaf tinff,  pulleys,  etc 

Elevators,  hoists,  cranes 

9 
4 

29 
78 
66 
87 
81 

10 

7 
76 

7 

3 
4 

Saws,  planes,  lathes  (power) 

1 

Presses,  stamplnfr  machines 

1 

Emery  wheels,  buffers 

Cotton  and  woolen  machinery 

Other  machines  and  machine  tools 

8 

180 

80 

12 

Total — Machinery 

i 

2 
2 
2 

1 
4 
2 

89 
2 
44 

109 
41 

115 
82 
98 

ISO 

7 
1 
1 
2 
1 
7 
1 
2 

tl 

2.  Other  causes: 

Hand  tools  (axes,  saws,  hammers,  etc 

Explosives  of  all  kinds 

8 
1 

Hot  liquids,  acids,  steam,  molten  metal,  etc. 
CoUapse  of  buildingTf^lngr  objects,  etc. . . 

5 

Fall  nf  pergnn ..,...,. 

3 

Handling:  materials 

3 

Vehicles  and  accidents  caused  by  horses. . . 

All  others '. 

1 

Grand  Totaxj 

86 

941 

162 

37 

C.  RESULTS  OF  ACCIDENTS: 
1.  Temporary  disablement : 

Lacerations 

5 
2 

10 
10 

179 
58 
225 
161 
30 
66 
84 

28 
1 

45 

14 

1 

6 

6 

9 

Burns,  scalds,  etc 

5 

Cuts 

8 

Bruises 

8 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

Fractures 

3 

1 

1 

Other  

Total 

SI 

79S 

101 

SI 

2.  Permanent  disablement : 
f  Loss  of  one- 
Eye  

1 

1 

2 

128 

2 

Partial  ...^        Limb 

1 
2 

1 

Hand  or  foot 

1 
89 

Other  

5 

Loss  of  both— 

Eves 

Complete  ^        Limbs  

Hands  or  feet 

1 
2 

Internal  injuries 

4 

Total 

U 

ISl 

L5 

5 

3.  Death 

12 
6 

6 

1 

4.  Result  not  reported 

Grand  Total 

86 

941 

162 

87 
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RBPORTBD  IN  JVLT,  AVOVST  AND  SBFTBMBBR. 


V. 

Chemicals, 

oils, 
paints,  ex- 
plosives. 

VI. 

Paper 
and 
pulp. 

VII. 

Printing 

and  paper 

goods. 

vm. 

TextUes. 

IX. 
noth- 
ing, mil- 
liners, 
launder- 
ing. 

X. 

Food, 
tol)acco, 
liquors. 

XI. 
Water, 
trlcity. 

xn. 

BuUd- 
ing. 

XIU. 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion. 

Total. 

1 

ft 

68 
8 

1 

8 

8 

£7 

1 

7 
8 
17 
90 
8 

8 
2 
6 
12 
8 

i 

38 

8 

i 

8 

2 

18 
22 

12 
62 

1 

121 

1,822 

65 

76 

71 

UO 

m 

g6 

U7 

1 

5 

g 

1,6S8 

6 

47 

2 

7 
2 

4 

8 

1 

9 
2 

04 
4 

1 

11 

6S 

11 

U 



106 

77 

71 

61 

187 

96 

51 

1 

8 

2 

1,644 

6 

11 

1 
2 

» 

8 

6 

1 
7 

80 

4 
2 

!*i 

66 
83 

7 

4 

2 

2 

17 

5 

6 

1 
2 

14 

i 

Z'2 

2 

1 
1 

123 
110 

2 
2 

162 
108 
82 

68 

4 

27 

868 

4 

99 

2 
1 
2 
15 
2 
6 

4 

U 

m 

8 

11 
io 

2 

i 

i 

88 

1 
8 
1 
5 
6 
2 
2 
8 

1 

5 

8 

9k6 
66 

11 

20 

18 

76 

4 
1 

6 

148 

m 

6 

8 

1 

148 

47 

11 

126 

77 

71 

51 

187 

86 

51 

1 

8 

2 

1,644 

6 
17 

1ft 
8 
10 
28 
•        1 
6 

1ft 

41 
4 

60 

19 
8 

14 
9 

10 
2 
6 
8 

1 
4 
8 

10 
8 
8 
7 
2 
6 

i 

i 

i 

1 

817 
95 

11 

21 

8 

2 

8 

1 
12 

1 
8 

385 

278 
48 
106 
HI 

67 

68 

S» 

166 

99 

S6 

1 

1 

2 

J,  557 

1 

ii 

1 

2 

1 

26 

i 

8 

i 

1 
7 

i 

........ 

6 

1 
1 
1ft 

5 

7 

8 

285 

i 

1 
9 

B 

IM 

17 

SI 

u 

8 

1 

tes 

6 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

7 

1 

87 

7 

77 

71 

51 

187 

86 

51 

1 

8 

2 

1.644 
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BURBAU  OF  FAOTORT  HVSPBCTION. 
Table  VIII.— ^Vork  of  Deputy  Faetory  Inapeetora. 

July.         Angast.    September.      TotaL 

Factories  inspected. 

Tenement  workshops  (front) . 
Tenement  workshops   (rear).. 
Bakeries   and   confectionery   establish- 
ments   

Total  factory  inspection 

Mines  and  quarries 

Tenement  workrooms 

Unlicensed  places  found 

License  applications  investigated. 
License  applications  reinvestigated 

License  refusals  investigated 

Tagging  cases 

Places  found  burned,  closed,  removed,  etc. 

Factories  and  workshops, 

Tenement  workrooms  . . . 

License  applicants 

Prosecution  appointments. . . . 

Complaints  investigated 

Compliance  with  orders  investigated. . 

Accidents  investigated 

Statistical  reports  collected. 

Table  IX.— Lleenaea  for  Tenement  Mannfaetnrea. 

New  York   Remainder 

Applications  for  license  investigated 

Number  of  licenses  issued  : 

To  applicants  not  previously  licensed. 

To  persons  previously  licensed,  but  removed, 
etc 

Total  .■ 

Number  of  licenses  refused 

Number  of  licenses  revoked 

Licenses  returned  upon  change  of  residence 

Licenses  returned  upon  cessation  of  work,  dupll- 
cates,   etc 

Total  licenses  outstanding  June  30,  1908 

Net  increase  June-September,  1903 

Outstanding  September  30,  1903 23,203  7,687         30,890 


4,765 

4,119 

4,458 

18,337 

293 

122 

176 

591 

70 

32 

15 

117 

663 

490 

471 

1,624 

6.701 

4,763 

5.115 

15,669 

19 

18 

19 

56 

479 

331 

359 

1.169 

10 

13 

6 

29 

1,314 

1,078 

040 

3,332 

47 

31 

83 

161 

89 

117 

72 

278 

16 

7 

5 

27 

etc. '. 

502 

546 

550 

1,598 

341 

244 

411 

996 

125 

135 

155 

415 

42 

16 

11 

69 

61 

63 

61 

165 

243 

279 

436 

958 

2 

9 

, , 

11 

36 

57 

52 

144 

City. 
8,007 

of  State. 
325 

Total. 
8.382 

1,772 

165 

1,937 

997 

98 

1.095 

2,769 

268 

8,082 

877 
11  . 
1.181 

10 
'  'l49 

387 

11 

1.380 

84 

1,470* 

1.504 

21,660 1 
1,543 

9.043 
l,S56t 

30,703 
187 

•This  includes  many  licenses  returned  before  July  1.  but  which  could  not  be 
recorded  earlier  on  account  of  disarrangement  of  the  flies  in  the  course  of  a  general 
reinspection  of  licensed  places  in  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syacuse  conducted  in  1908. 

fCorrected  flgures  involving  an  addition  of  6  to  the  number  reported  in  the  Sep- 
tember Bulletin. 

^Decrease. 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

state  of       "^^^  number  of  unemployed  wage  earners  in  this 
Brnpioyment.   State,  as  showu  in  previous  Bulletins,  was  larger 

than  usual  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1903  as  a  result 
largely  of  the  building 
trades'  disputes  in  New 
York  and  other  cities.  By 
the  end  of  October,  how- 
ever, most  of  these  disputes 
had  been  adjusted  and,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart,  the  relative  amount 
of  unemployment  reduced 
to  nearly  the  same  level  as 
in  1902.  In  each  year  the  least  idleness  was  in  September,  when 
the  clothing  industry  is  flourishing  and  the  outdoor  trades  are 
not  interfered  with  by  weather  conditions.  The  coming  of  winter 
caused  more  idleness  in  November,  which  increases  in  December 
and  January.  Thus  of  more  than  100,000  wage  earners  reporting 
there  were  9.4  per  cent  idle  at  the  end  of  September;  11.7  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  October;  16.4  per  cent  at  the  end  of  November; 
23.1  per  cent  at  the  end  of  December;  and  25.8  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  January.  The  principal  causes  of  idleness  in 
winter  are  the  partial  suspension  of  building  operations  and 
the  closing  of  navigation  on  the  internal  waterways,  although 
dulness  of  trade  manifested  itself  to  a  slight  extent  in  gar- 
ment making  and  some  other  indoor  operations.  In  ihe 
building  trades,  the  conditions  of  employment  were  about  as  good 
as  in  the  closing  months  of  1902,    Operations  were  partially 
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interrupted  by  the  New  York  City  lockout  in  the  autumn,  but 
this  was  confined  to  Manhattan  Borough;  in  Greater  New  York 
as  a  whole  there  was  a  substantial  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  in  the  number  of  buildings  begun  and  the  number  completed, 
aa  well  as  the  number  and  cost  of  buildings  authorized.  In  other 
industries,  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  employment  which 
may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  slack  trade  although  labor  disputes 
were  also  a  factor. 

strike*  and  "^^^  ^^^J  protracted  disputes  begun  in  the  fourth 
liockouts.  quarter  of  1903  were  the  strike  of  the  glove  cutters 
(table)  in  Gloversville- Johnstown  and  that  of  the  clothing  cutters 
in  Rochester,  neither  of  w^hich  has  as  yet  been  settled.  The  Bureau 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded  17  disputes  in  that  period 
in  which  4,140  employees  were  directly  involved  and  2,118 
indirectly  affected.  The  largest  number  directly  concerned  in 
any  one  dispute  was  1,750  cab  drivers  in  New  York  City,  who 
were  out  three  days  in  November  in  a  successful  effort  to 
secure  shorter  hours  and  better  wages.  The  Albany  cab  drivers* 
strike  lasted  from  January  1  to  February  7,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  to  arrange 
a  conference  between  the  disputants. 

Arbitration  "^^^  dccisiou  of  the  Special  arbitration  board 
of  Painter**  appointed  under  the  agreement  between  the  asso- 
Dispute.  ciations  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  build- 
ing trades  of  New  York  City  that  the  unions  of  Amalgamated 
and  Brotherhood  painters  should  consolidate  has  been  reversed 
by  Judge  Dugro,  the  umpire  selected  by  the  general  arbitration 
board,  w^ho  rules  that  the  question  of  amalgamation  was  not 
included  in  the  proposition  submitted  to  arbitration.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Amalgamation  of  the  two  rival  organizations  of  carpenters  (Amal- 
gamated and  Brotherhood)  is  proceeding  under  the  agreement 
already  published  in  the  Bulletin,  both  parties  having  posted 
the  required  bond.    A  statement  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
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Amalgamated  Society,  a  British  organization,  has  revealed  an 
expenditure  of  f  11,000,000  in  forty-three  years,  of  which  less  than 
one-eighth  (13.4  per  cent)  was  expended  on  account  of  strikes. 
Twice  as  much  was  expended  in  paying  sick  benefits  and  even 
more  in  unemployed  benefits. 

immivratton.  The  extraordinarily  large  volume  of  immigration 
in  the  winter  of  1902  was  matched  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1903. 
Of  143,935  alien  arrivals  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  including  both 
steerage  (immigrant)  and  cabin  passengera,  22  per  cent  were 
from  the  south  of  Italy  and  12  per  cent  were  Hebrews.  Of  the 
former  class  43  per  cent  of  the  adults  were  illiterate,  and  of  the 
latter  21  per  cent.  Kew  York  and  Penn^ivania  as  usual  were 
the  destination  of  a  considerable  majority  of  the  newcomers;  New 
York  receiving  40  per  cent  and  Pennsylvania  19  per  cent. 

Free  Em-  ^^^  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Free 
pio^ment  Employment  Bureau  reveals  some  of  the  onerous 
Bureau.  conditions  imposed  upon  Italian  immigrants 
forced  to  apply  to  "  padrones  "  for  employment.  He  recommends 
that  a  law  should  require  employers  hiring  men  from  this  State 
to  file  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  a  statement  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract  of  employment.  He  also  renews  the  recom- 
mendations heretofore  made  to  the  Jjcgislature  in  favor  of  the 
Illinois  system  of  State  control  of  private  employment  agencies 
to  remedy  grave  abuses  developed  recently  in  New  York  City. 

The  Ten-hour  Several   important   judicial   decisions  have  been 
Law  rendered  in  the  past  three  months  involving  the 

Sustained,  constitutionality  of  statutes  enacted  primarily  in 
the  interest  of  the  workingpeople.  In  January  the  Court  of 
Appeals  decided  that  the  act  prescribing  ten  hours  as  the  maxi- 
mum working  day  of  bfikers  is  constitutional  and  valid.  Persons 
familiar  with  the  conditions  under  which  work  is  done  in  the 
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average  bakery  realize  the  need  of  legislative  interference  not 
only  to  secure  ventilation  in  the  hot,  close  bake-rooms,  frequently 
located  in  cellars,  but  also  to  modify  the  excessive  hours  of 
toil — 12,  16,  or  even  18  hours,  mostly  at  night — of  the  workmen 
subject  to  such  insanitary  conditions.  The  reports  of  the  factory 
inspector  since  1895  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  such  regu- 
lations, for  they  teem  with  orders  issued  to  remedy  unsanitary 
conditions  in  bakeshops.  While,  therefore,  the  decision  is  im- 
portant for  its  defense  of  good  conditions  in  this  particular  trade, 
it  has  a  wide  significance  in  that  it  establishes  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  extend  the  principle  of  limitation  of  hours  to  other 
occupations  that  stand  in  need  of  similar  regulation.  As  medical 
and  mortality  statistics  show  that  many  other  trades  are  even 
more  injurious  to  health  than  the  bakers'  occupation,  this  decision 
may  be  the  starting  point  of  a  new  movement  to  abolish  excessive 
hours  of  labor  in  the  "  sweated  "  or  unregulated  trades,  in  which 
the  workers  are  not  able  to  accomplish  that  result  by  organized 
effort  among  themselves. 

The  Prevail-  ^^^  Court  of  Appeals  has  likewise  affirmed  the 
invRateof  Constitutionality  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
Waves  Law.  i^^^  ^^  fg^j,  g^  j^  pcrtains  to  work  done  directly 
by  State  or  municipal  authorities.  As  the  Court  had  pre- 
viously decided  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  public  work  done  by  contract,  there  now  exists  a  dis- 
crimination between  public  work  carried  on  by  contractors  and 
that  done  by  the  public  authorities  themselves.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  construing  the  Kansas  law,  has  upheld 
the  validity  of  such  regulation  of.  wage  rates  on  all  public  work, 
whether  done  by  contractors  or  by  the  government. 

The  Tenement  -*^  third  decisiou  of  importance  to  workingpeople 
Hon«e  i*aw     and  Others  interested  in  progressive  movements 
constitntionai.  jg  ^^^  unanimous  decision  of  the  Appellate  Divis- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
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new  tenement  house  law  for  New  York  City  and  Buffalo.  Scarcely 
any  legislation  of  recent  years  has  a  more  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  development  of  a  well-ordered  society  than  the  act  of  1901, 
designed  to  secure  a  decent  physical  and  moral  environment  for 
the  great  masses  of  people  who  must  live  in  tenement  houses. 

Kmpioyeva'  The  cascs  Under  the  employers'  liability  act  of 
i^iabiiity  Law.  ;|^9Q2  that  have  thus  far  reached  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  turned  on  the  interpretation 
of  that  section  of  the  law  which  requires  employees  who  sue  for 
damages  in  the  case  of  injury  through  the  employer's  negligence 
to  give  120  days'  notice.  The  Appellate  Division  of  the  First 
Department  held  unanimously  that  the  requirement  applied  to 
all  negligence  suits  begun  by  employees,  but  the  co-ordinate  court 
in  the  Second  Department  has  lately  united  in  a  unanimous 
decision  of  opposite  tenor, — namely,  that  the  statute  requires  the 
service  of  notice  only  where  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  enforce  a  cause 
of  action  which  did  not  exist  at  common  law  and  was  conferred 
by  the  statute.  A  minority  of  the  court  also  holds  that  such 
requirement  of  notice  for  actions  brought  under  the  common  law 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

liiabiiity  Sections  18  and  81  of  the  Labor  Law  requiring 
Under  the  employers  to  provide  safe  scaffolding  on  construc- 
LaborLaws.  yon  work  and  safeguards  about  machinery  have 
extended  their  liability  for  negligence.  Section  81  also  prohibits 
the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  16  years  on  dan- 
gerous machinery  and  the  First  Appellate  Division  has  now  held 
that  the  mere  employment  of  a  child  of  that  age  in  violation  of 
the  statute  is  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
BulBcient  to  take  to  the  jury  a  case  in  which  such  a  child  sues 
.for  damages  for  injuries  sustained  on  a  dangerous  machine.  The 
decision  will  aid  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  in  enforcing 
that  portion  of  the  child  labor  laws. 
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Factorr  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1903  the  Bureau  of  Factory 
Inspection.  Inspection  made  1,500  more  inspections  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1902.  Especial  attention  was  given 
to  securing  compliance  with  orders  issued  to  factory  owners  for 
changes  needed  to  comply  with  the  law,  2,540  orders  having  been 
investigated  as  compared  with  485  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  inspectors  also  investigated  280  com- 
plaints, many  of  which  related  to  the  illegal  employment  of 
children  under  the  child  labor  laws  which  went  into  force  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  Bulletin  contains  a  special  rei)ort  on  the  operation 
of  the  new  laws  in  the  metropolitan  district;  also  a  report  con- 
cerning the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection 
for  the  lack  of  fire  escapes  on  a  Brooklyn  factory  recently 
destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  life.  It  is  shown  that  the  municipal 
authorities  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  erection  of  fire 
escapes  on  factories  in  New  York  City. 

Accidents.  In  October,  November  and  December,  manu- 
facturers and  quarrymen  reported  1,689  accidents  to  employees, 
as  compared  with  1,644  in  the  preceding  quarter  and  1,206  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1902.  The  number  of  fatal  injuries  was 
41,  an  increase  of  4  over  the  number  in  the  preceding  three  months. 
One-half  of  the  fatalities  were  in  the  metal  and  machine  making 
industries.  While  the  major  portion  of  the  accidents  involved 
only  temporar}^  disabfcivient,  there  were  287  that  were  severe 
enough  to  incapacitate  the  victim,  partially  or  completely, 
throughout  the  remainder  of  hi«  life.  There  were  100  women 
injured  who  were  above  the  age  of  16  years  and  8  girls  and  38 
boys  under  16  years  of  age.  ^ 
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THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMEPTT  IN  NEW  YORK- 

At  the  end  of  September,  the  date  of  the  last  previous  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  I^abor  Statistics  on  the  state  of  employment, 
there  was  more  idleness  than  usual  in  two  large  groups  of  jln- 
duetries,  the  building  and  the  clothing  trades.  In  the  clothing 
business  the  explanation  of  the  dulness  was  slack  trade,  in  the 
building  industry  chiefly  labor  disputes.  By  the  end  of  October 
there  were  relatively  few  workmen  idle  on  account  of  the  dispute 
in  the  building  trades  of  New  York  City  and  during  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  year  the  proportion  of  the  unemployed 
remained  almost  the  same  as  in  1902  and  hence  much  below  the 
normal.  The  figures  for  the  last  two  yeai-s  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Unbkployed  Mbmbebs  of  RBPBBSByTATiyB  Tradb  Unions. 

MBMBBBS                                 MBMBEBS                            FEB  CBNT 
CONSIDBBED.                                   IDLR.                                      IDLE. 
, * ,      , * ,         , * , 

End  of  1902.  1903.  1902.  1903.  1902.  1903. 

Jannary,  1903 96,173  102.414  20,115  20,955  20.9  20.5 

February 97,126  101,226  18,148  18.066  18.7  17.8 

March   96,888  100,540  1G.738  17,699  17.3  17.6 

April    98,740  98,574  15,099  17.071  15.3  17.3 

May 97,148  100,134  13,591  20,210  14.0  20.2 

June    98,020  100,484  14.247  23.215  14.5  23.1 

July 101,223  105,202  15,836  18,759  15.6  17.8 

August    101.281  104,445  7,148  16.101  7.1  15.4 

September 98,349  105,952  6,106  9,956  6.3  9.4 

October 97,951  101.159  10,960  11,802  11.2  11.7 

November    98,063  100,200  13,985  16,895  14.3  16.4 

December    99,063  100,879  22,036  23.301  22.2  23.1 

January,  1904 100,602     26,004      25.8 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  last  two  columns  of  the 
table  that  in  October,  November  and  December  of  1903  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  members  of  certain  trade  unions  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1902.  The  unions  making  these  monthly 
returns  number  only  184,  but  they  contain  more  than  one-fourth 
of  all  the  members  of  labor  organizations  in  the  State.  The 
fact  Uiat  outdoor  work  like  the  building  trades  and  lake  naviga- 
tion are  represented  more  strongly  than  the  indoor  trades  pre- 
vents direct  comparison  with  the  quarterly  statistics  of  all  trade 
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unions  compiled  by  the  Bureau;*  but  by  combining  the  two  series 
of  statistics  an  indirect  comparison  may  be  obtained,  as  in  the 
following  table: 


PlBCBMTAQB  OF  UNBlCPl<OTm)  MSICBBBS  OF  TBADB  UNIONS  AT  THB  END  OF 


SBPTBMBBB. 


DBCBMBBB. 


Tbab. 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 
1908  . 


All 
unlonB. 

Selected 
onioDB. 

'  All 
anions. 

Selected 
unions. 

13.8 

22.6 

10.3 

26.7 

4.7 

19.4 

13.3 

22.0 

25.7 

6.9 

19.1 

5.7 

6.3 

22.2 

8.9 

9.4 

23.1 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  heavy  representation  of 
the  outdoor  trades  in  the  statistics  of  the  selected  unions  ex- 
aggerates the  idleness  in  the  winter  months,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  amount  of  unemployment  at  the  end  of  December,  1903, 
was  little  more  than  in  1899,  1901  or  1902  and  smaller  than  in 
the  other  years  since  1896.  In  January,  however,  owing  in  part 
to  disputes  in  certain  building  trades  of  New  York  City  and  Buf- 
falo, but  in  the  main  to  the  severe  weather  that  hindered  building 
operations,  there  was  some  increase  in  idleness,  making  the  per- 
centage of  unemployment  larger  than  in  January,  1902  or  1903. 


*Bbpbbsbntation  of  thb  Vabious  Tbaobs  in  thb  Statistics  of  All  Unions  and 

Thosb  of  Sblbctbd  Unions. 

pbbcbntaob  of 


Gboups  of  Tbadbs. 

1  Building,  stone  working,  etc. 

2  Transportation  

3  Clothing  and  textiles 

4  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

5  Printing   

6  Wood  working,  etc 

7  Food  and  Uqnors 

8  Theaters  and  music 

9  Tohacco 

10  Restaurants,  etc 

11  Public  employment 

12  Steam  engineers,  etc 

18  Miscellaneous 

Total 396,736 


OF    ALL 

UNIONS 

BMBBACBD   IN 

PBOPOBTION 

THB   BBPBB- 

MBMBBBSHIP 

OF   BACH 

SBNTA- 

SBPT., 

1903. 

TBADB    IN  TOTAI* 

TITB   UNIONS. 

'    All 

184  ' 

'     All 

SelecteiJ 

'Sept 
1903. 

Jan: 

unions. 

unions. 

onions. 

unions. 

1904. 

110,497 

33,762 

27.9 

31.9 

80.6 

26.7 

61,763 

12.887 

16.6 

12.2 

20.9 

20.3 

40,981 

11,013 

10.4 

10.4 

26.9 

80.3 

48,230 

10,501 

12.2 

9.9 

21.8 

18.6 

23,845 

11,366 

6.0 

10.7 

47.7 

47.6 

17,210 

3,062 

4.3 

2.9 

17.8 

17.2 

19,246 

3,676 

4.9 

8.6 

19.1 

18.4 

11,674 

6,568 

8.0 

6.8 

47.7 

49.6 

12,436 

3,650 

3.1 

8.4 

28.6 

29.1 

10,942 

3,668 

2.8 

3.4 

33.5 

29.1 

9,763 

2,169 

2.5 

2.0 

22.2 

22.6 

11,166 

2,578 

2.8 

2.4 

23.1 

24.1 

17,994 

2,162 

4.6 

2.0 

12.0 

9.7 

105.952       100.0       100.0     26.8     26.4 
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The  causes  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  September  and  December 
were  as  follows : 

Causbs  of  Idlbnbss  at  thb  End  of  Sbptbicbbb  asd  Dbcbmbsb. 

numbers.  pbbcbntagbs. 

f  •  •  •     •  *  '        '>        f  '  ^ 

Causb.                                     September.  December.  September.       December. 

Lack  of  work 4,799  10,969  47.5  46.9 

Inclement  weather 180  8,553  1.8  86.6 

Labor  dlspates 8,803  1,645  87.6  7.0 

Lack  of  material 186  381  1.9  1.6 

Slckneas,  accident,  old  age. 914  1,228  9.0  5.8 

Other  reasona 224  419  2.2  1.8 

Reasons  not  stated 179             .8 

Total 10,106  23,374  100.0  100.0 

It  thus  appears  that  of  the  10,106  wage  earners  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  September  3,803  or  38  per  cent  were  not  working 
because  of  trade  disputes,  while  in  December  the  number  thus 
affected  had  declined  to  1,645  or  7  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  rendered  idle  by  the 
weather  or  lack  of  work,  causes  that  are  not  always  carefully 
distinguished  in  the  reports.  For  most  purposes,  indeed,  it  is 
sufficient  to  distinguish  only  three  causes  of  idleness:  (1) 
Personal  disability,  such  as  sickness,  accident  or  old  age,  (2) 
strikes  or  lockouts  and:  (3)  all  other  causes,  reflecting  stoppage 
of  work  by  unfavorable  weather  or  dulness  in  the  trade.  A  com- 
parison of  unemployment  on  this  basis  follows : 


IDUD  ON  Account  of 

Labor 

month.  disputes. 

February 1,086 

March   2,083 

April   6.274 

Bday 9.668 

'  June 15,988 

July 9.991 

August 7.755 

September 3.803 

October 1,821 

Norember  1.479 

December 1,645 

January,  1904 2,541 


SlcknesB, 
accident, 
old  age. 


All  other 
reasons. 


16,980 
15.616 
11,797 
10.542 
7,232 
8,768 


1,197 
914 
1.124 
1.307 
1.228 
1.355 


7,149 

5,239 

8,857 

13.609 

20.428 

22,108 


Unemployment  due  to  labor  disputes  was  greatest  at  the  end 
of  June,  when  the  building  trades  dispute  in  New  York  City  was 
at  its  height.    Thereafter  it  steadily  diminished  until  December, 
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when  a  slight  increase  was  caused  by  disputes  among  hat 
finishers  in  Brooklyn,  boot  and  shoe  workers  in  Rochester  and 
glove  cutters  in  Gloversville.  In  January  there  was  additional 
idleness  occasioned  by  disputes  among  the  painters  and  the  house- 
smiths  of  New  York  City  and  electrical  workers  in  Buffalo.  But 
this  increase  was  after  all  of  comparatively  small  moment,  as  was 
the  scarcely  perceptible  increase  in  idleness  on  account  of  per- 
sonal disability.  The  real  cause  of  the  increased  idleness  waa 
the  stoppage  of  work  on  the  part  of  building  mechanics,  seamen, 
etc.,  by  the  cold  weather  of  winter,  and  by  slack  trade  in  indoor 
occupations.     (See  Table  3  in  the  Appendix.) 

Of  the  184  representative  unions  furnishing  monthly  reports, 
150  are  in  the  five  leading  cities  of  the  State,  for  which  detailed 
statistics  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  January  are  presented  in 
Tables  5  and  6  of  the  Appendix  and  summarized  below : 

Idleness  in  tub  Principal  Cities  at  the  End  of  Januabt,  1904. 

Number 

Idle  on 

account 

Unions  con-     MemT)er-  Members  Per  cent        of  labor 

CiTT.  sidered.  ship.  idle.  Idle.  disputes. 

New  York 70  68,808  15,953  23.2  1.815 

Buffalo 35  14,020  5,691  40.6  156 

Rochester 13  3,905  832  21.0  422 

Syracuse 10  2,532  789  31.2  15 

Albany 13  2,665  417  15.6  16 

The  largest  percentage  of  idleness  is  found  in  Buflfalo,  which 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the  lake  seamen  -are  in  one  large 
union,  and  as  a  result  of  the  inclusion  of  this  union,  navigation 
is  over-represented  in  the  tables.  In  fact,  4,625  of  the  5,691  idle 
men  in  Buffalo  belonged  to  this  branch  of  transportation. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS- 

I.     New  York  City. 

In  comparison  with  the  similar  term  of  1902,  a  marked  increase 
was  exhibited  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1903  in  the  total  of  new 
buildings  and  alterations  projected  in  Greater  New  York.  This 
would  indicate  a  long  period  of  activity  in  operations  during  the 
season  just  opening. 

All  boroughs,  excepting  Richmond,  showed  a  gain  in  new  enter- 
prises; and,  aside  from  Queens,  there  was  a  large  advance  in 
the  estimated  tiost,  which  was  $4,928,472  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
ceding year's  figures.  The  number  of  buildings  commenced 
and  completed  was  higher  than  in  the  last  three  months  of  1902, 
Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and  Queens  recording  the  increases  in  the 
number  in  progress,  and  the  first  two  boroughs  also  contributing 
to  the  gains  in  completions. 

New  AMD  RUCODKLKD  BUILDINGS  FOR  WHICH  PLANS  WSRB  APPROVSD,  ThKIR  ESTI- 
MATED Cost  and  the  Number  Commenced  and  Completed  During  the  Quarters 
Ended  December  31, 1902  and  lOOS.! 


number  of 

ESTIMATED  COST 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS— 

Borough. 

BUILDINGS. 

uir   fKUj  KC-ricLi 
BUILDINGS. 

Commenced. 

Completed. 

1902. 

1908. 

1908. 

1908. 

1902. 

1908. 

1908. 

1908. 

Bronx    

202 
798 
166 
299 
91 

207 

1.080 

202 

348 

65 

I.  New  BuU 

$1,494,975 
4.6:«.785 

12.:«5,22() 

l.»W,92l 

374, 3H1 

$2,167,064 
6,145.702 

15.2:$<  990 
1.123.010 

474.968 

181 
099 
147 
299 
91 

162 
875 
166 
348 
52 

206 
595 
162 
419 
119 

193 

Brooklyn 

821 

ManhAtt&n 

182 

Queens 

387 

Kichmond 

96 

Total 

1.656 

1,902 

$20,216,262   t25.144.7»4 

1,417 

1.603 

1,501 

1,679 

Bronx 

Brooklyn... 
Manhattan . 

Queens  

Richmond .. 

Total. 


143 
482 
380 
181 
179 

131 
660 
430 
168 
136 

II.  AUera 
$121,435 

1,018,86:^ 

1.262,850 

108.688 

60,907 

UoriA. 

$133,096 

:«K,910 

2,166,627 

99,3(6 

47.793 

139 
SOI 
321 

182 
179 

128 
549 
375 

168 
107 

150 
484 
485 
195 
214 

1,365 

1,434 

$2,572,753 

$2.809.?31 

1,322 

1,325 

1,528 

6^ 
55? 
18l 
167 


1,699 


III.  Total  of  New  Buildinijs  and  Alterations. 


Bronx  

345 
1.280 

480 
270 

338 
1,649 
6:i2 
516 
201 

$1,616,410 
.5.r>.55.(W8 

13,6^8,(r70 

1.4.>^(U9 

4:i5,268 

$2,300,160 
6.508.612 

17,-1<X),617 

1. 222, 315 

,^)22.761 

320 

1.200 
468 
4^1 
270 

288 
1.424 
541 
510 
159 

1,079 
647 
614 
333 

a55 

Brooklyn 

1.454 

Manhattan 

?.« 

Queens 

568 

Kichmond 

263 

Total 

2.921 

3.336 

$22,789,015 

$27,951,465 

2.739 

2.928 

3.029 

3,378 
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As  to  alterations,  in  the  aggregate  there  were  increases  in  the 
number  of  permits  issued,  the  value,  and  the  number  of  buildings 
begun  and  finished.  These  boroughs  report  the  gains  in  the 
several  columns :  Number  of  buildings  contemplated,  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan;  estimated  cost,  The  Bronx  and  Manhattan;  number 
commenced,  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan;  number  completed.  The 
Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan. 

Conditions  as  to  tenement  construction  continued  to  improve  in 
the  quarter  that  ended  with  last  December.  Contrasted  with  the 
same  months  of  1902  there  was  an  increase  of  212  in  the  number 
of  new  houses  planned,  and  the  cost  of  the  structures  exceeded  by 
12,828,000  the  amount  presented  in  the  preceding  year.  Four 
boroughs — The  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and  Queens — con- 
tributed to  this  upward  tendency.  The  Richmond  Bureau  of 
Buildings  reports  an  entire  absence  of  plans  for  buildings  of  this 
character  in  the  final  quarter  of  1903,  and  states  that  only  one, 
at  a  cost  of  {4,500,  was  passed  upon  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1902. 

NtriCBBR  AWD  ESTIMATBD  COST  OF  NEW  AND  RSIIODBIiiaD  TBNEMBNT  HOUSBB  FOR  WHICH 

Plaks  Wbrb  Approybd  During  the  Quarters  Ended  Dbcember  31, 19Q2  and  190S. 


Borough. 


number  of  BUIIiDINOS. 


19(S. 


ESTIMATED  008T. 


1900. 


190B. 


Bronx  

I.  New  Tenements. 
22                    32 

1543,000 

594,500 

2,760,000 

lor.ioo 

4,500 

1797,000 

Brooklyn 

53 
49 
26 

1 

196 
76 
59 

1,662,800 

MftnhAttan , 

4,137.000 

Queens  

250,800 

Kiohxnond 

Total  

151 

368 

$4,000,100 

$8,837,100 

Bronx  

Brooklvn  .. 
Manhattan. 
Queens  .... 
Blohmond.. 

Total 


Bronx 

Brooklyn  .. 
Manhattan. 

Queens  

Richmond  . 

Total 


II.  RemodeUd  Tenements. 

13 
58 


12 

40 

137 

7 


202 


$13,150 
11.910 

236.715 
2.650 
4.285 


8.710 


III.  Tot(U  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements, 


84 
98 

186 
33 

7 


45 
254 

278 
70 

1 

"648 


$556,150 

006,410 

2,996,715 

109,750 

8,785 

$4,277,810 


r.288 

26.885 

2SH,577 

2,500 

2G0 


$290,518 


$804,286 
1,079,685 
4.390,577 


r,  127. 618 
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Operations  in  the  remodeling  of  old  buildings  to  conform  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Tenement  House  Act  also  increased  in  the 
total  for  the  October-December  quarter  of  1903  over  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1902.  The  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 
gained  in  the  number  of  permits,  and  the  two  latter  boroughs 
exhibited  the  increases  as  to  the  approximate  cost. 

II.     Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo. — In  the  last  three  months  of  1903  the  plans  of  new  and 
remodeled  buildings  filed  with  the  Deputy  Building  Commissioner 
of  Buffalo  indicated  that  building  operations  were  to  continue  on 
nearly  as  large  a  scale  as  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1902.  The  pro- 
jected buildings  include  a  large  factory  building  costing  f 27,000. 

Kiiw  Additions  All 

Buildings.  and  Bbpairs.  Buildings. 

1903.  So,  Cost.  ^  -No.         Cost.  No!  Cost 

October 137  |454,288  52  |3M99  189  |493,987 

Noyember   127  349,567  43          48,197  170  897,764 

December 122  544,400  44  .33,955  166  578,356 

Total 886  11,348,256  189  $121,851  525  |1,470,106 

1902. 

October 146   $726,301  94  $76,606  240  $802,907 

November  103    224,725  33  100,103  136  824,828 

December 114   324,136  13  48,248  127  872,388 

iii  $1,275,161  140  $224,957  6oi  $1,500,118 
October-December. 

1901 187  $1,903,164  82  $78,414  269  $1,981,578 

1900 160  1,486,033  118  202,573  278  1,688,606 

1899 820   590,546  93  89,777  413   680,823 

1898 149    784,039  169  93.288  318    877.327 

Rochester. — ^As  compared  with  1902,  the  falling  ofi^  in  under- 
takings in  the  summer  of  1903  continued  through  the  fourth 
quarter.  Nevertheless  the  scale  of  building  operations  was  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  recent  year  except  1901 
and  1902. 

Nnw  Additions  All 

Buildings.  and  Rbpaibs.  Buildings. 

1903.  fio!  Cost  '  No.         Cost.  So!  Cost   ' 

October 35  $79,350  25  $13,675  60  $93,025 

November 55  159,410  16  173,673  71  333.083 

I>ecember    35  125,845  9  128,745  44  254,590 

126  $364,605  50  $316,093  175  $680,698 
1902. 

October 52  $156,335  20  $9,567  72  $165,902 

Noyember 36  128,820  12  6,015  48  134,835 

December 31  615,745  11  10,800  42  626,545 

119  $900,900  43  $26,382  162  $927,282 
-..^  October-December. 

1901 144  $570,002  48  $88,533  192  $658,535 

1900 101  201,220  85  25,240  136  226,460 

1899 112  241,827  32  41.380  144  283,207 

1S98 126  887.484  28  18.160  148  406.634 
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iSyracusG, — Iii  the  first  nine  months  of  1903  building  operations 
in  Syracuse,  as  indicated  by  the  plans  filed  with  the  fire  marshal, 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  recent  year.  But  in  the  last  quarter 
there  came  a  sharp  decline  and  the  number  and  cost  of  projected 
buildings  and  alterations  were  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  every  year  since  1898. 


New 
Buildings. 

A 

1903.  No.  Cost. 

October 20  $42,850 

November    28  131,875 

December    11  26,275 

Total   59      $201,000 

1902. 

October 28  $112,975 

November   25  133,950 

December    21  95,850 

74  $342,775 
October-December. 

1901 65  $405,380 

1900 84  677^705 

1899 83  274,285 

189S 101  177,335 


Additions 
AND  Repaibs. 


All 
Buildings. 


No. 
21 
15 
11 


Cost. 
$8,860 
5.280 
13,400 


No. 

cost  ' 

41 

$51,710 

43 

137.155 

22 

39,675 

47 

$27,540 

106 

$228,540 

24 
17 
13 

$47,500 
13,325 
21,765 

$82,590 

62 
42 
34 

$160,475 
147.275 
117.615 

54 

128 

$425,365 

60 
87 
58 
82 

$31,335 
45.253 
18.606 
42,013 

125 
171 
141 
183 

$436,715 
722.968 
292.891 
219.348 
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ALIEN  ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK- 

Steerage  passengers,  or  immigrants,  to  the  number  of  122,517 
debarked  at  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1903.  This  was  but  a  slight  increase  over  the  corresponding 
periiod  of  1902,  in  which  quarter  the  immigration  was  122,028. 

In  the  first  named  period  143,935  aliens,  including  steerage  and 
cabin  piassengers,  landed  in  the  metropolis.  The  South  Italians 
headed  the  list,  with  31,077,  or  21.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  while 
the  Hebrews  were  second,  with  17,165,  or  11.9  per  cent;  the  Ger- 
mans third— 16,288  (11.3  per  cent),  the  Poles  fourth— 11,078 
(7.7  per  cent),  and  the  North  Italians  fifth— 10,879  (7.6  per  cent). 

The  proportiions  of  sexes  in  the  last  three  months  of  1903  and 
the  July-September  quarter  were  almost  identical,  the  percent- 
ages, respectively,  of  males  being  62.1  and  61.6,  and  females  37.9 
and  38.4.  ^  Among  the  principal  races  the  greatest  difference  was 
shown  by  the  Bulgarians  in  the  fourth  quarter — 95.2  per  cent 
males  and  4.8  per  cent  females,  while  the  smallest  disparity  was 
exhibited  by  the  Bohemians,  of  whom  48.7  per  cent  were  males 
and  51.3  per  cent  were  females.  The  female  arrivals  from 
Ireland  as  well  as  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  outnumbered 
the  males,  the  percentages  of  the  latter  being  36.6  and  46.6, 
respectively,  and  of  the  former  63.4  and  53.4,  respectively.  Other 
races  recorded  the  following  proportions : 

PXB  ClNT.  PBB  CBNT. 


t '^ \  t \ 

Race.  Male.  Female.          Race.  Male.    Female. 

Greek    94.7  5.3  Dutch    61.4  38.6 

Croatian   76.9  23.1  Slovak    61.2  38.8 

Italian    (North) 73.2  26.8  Hebrew 57.9  42.1 

Italian    (South) 68.0  32.0  English 57.4  42.6 

Lithuanian    66.0  34.0  French    55.3  44.7 

Ruthenlan    65.8  34.2  Scotch    55.3  44.7 

Magyar    63.0  37.0  German    55.1  44.9 

Polish   62.9  37.1  Unnish     63.7  46.3 

During  the  October-December  quai-terly  term  79.1  per  cent  of 
the  arrivals  were  in  the  group  whose  ages  ranged  from  14  to  45 
years  of  age,  5.6  per  cent  were  45  years  and  over,  and  15.3  per 
cent  were  children  under  14  years  of  age.  In  the  preceding  quar- 
ter the  percentages  were  78.5,  5.9  and  15.6,  respectively.  For 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1903,  the  Bulgarian  race  revealed  the  greatest 
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proportion  of  passengers  who  were  14  to  45  years  of  age,  the  per- 
centage being  94.4,  while  the  smallest  percentage  (68)  in  that 
class  were  Scotch.  Of  those  that  were  45  years  old  and  over, 
the  English  proportion  was  the  highest— 13.6  per  cent,  while  1.6 
per  cent,  which  was  the  lowest,  came  from  Greece.  The  maximum 
proportion  of  children  (22.5  per  cent)  were  Hebrews,  the  Bul- 
garians showing  the  minimum,  which  was  3.3  per  cent.  Follow- 
ing were  the  proportions  for  the  races  whose  arrivals  were  above 
1,000: 

Agbs. 


» yours  and 

Under  14 

over. 

years. 

Per  cent 

Percent 

2.3 

8.8 

2.1 

5.8 

1.6 

4.8 

5.4 

0.8 

2.6 

9.8 

3.8 

8.8 

2.0 

11.0 

4.0 

10.9 

2.5 

12.5 

2.9 

12.9 

3.9 

12.0 

4.9 

11.7 

9.1 

12.7 

6.9 

17.2 

6.2 

19.8 

6.8 

19.9 

5.2 

22.5 

13.6 

14.9 

7.3 

21.6 

10.9 

21.1 

14  to  45 
years. 

Bacb.  Per  cent 

Bulgarian   94 .4 

Buthenlan 92. 1 

Greek 93 . 6 

Irish    88.3 

Finnish   88.2 

Croatian 87.9 

Lithuanian   86 .4 

Italian  (North) 85.1 

Polish    85.0 

Slovak 84.2 

Magyar   84 .1 

Scandinavian   83.4 

French 78.2 

German   75 . 9 

Bohemian   74 .0 

Italian  (South) 73.3 

Hebrew   72.3 

English    71.5 

Dutch    71.1 

Scotch   68.0 

A  small  decline  in  the  ratio  of  illiterates  14  years  of  age  and 
over  was  shown  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1903,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  quarter,  the  percentages  being,  respectively,  19.7  and 
20.3.  In  the  former  period  the  largest  proportion  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  any  language  were  Lithuanians— 46.4  per 
cent— and  tlie  smallest  proportion  (0.1  per  cent)  were  Scandi- 
navians.   Other  races  exhibited  these  percentages : 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

of  of 

racb.                                      illiterates.  Racb.                                       illiterates. 

Ruthenlan    53 . 8       Magyar    7.6 

Italian   (South) 43.0      French   8.2 

Polish  29.7      German    2.8 

Croatian 25.1       Irish   2.0 

Slovak    21 .4       Bohemian 1.5 

Greek   21.2       English    0.7 

Hebrew    20.9       Finnish    0.7 

lUlian  (North) 10.1       Scotch    O.S 
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Forty  per  cent  of  the  alien  passengers  who  landed  in  the  clos- 
ing quarter  of  1903  were  destined  to  points  in  New  York  State 
and  19.4  -per  cent  went  to  Pennsylvania,  as  against  41.1  per  cent 
and  19.3  per  cent,  i'esj>e(  lively,  in  the  quarter  ended  with  last 
September.  The  percentages  of  those  who  departed  to  other 
States  in  the  two  quarters  considered  were  : 


QUABTIB 


Statb. 
California  . . . . 
Connecticut  . . . 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  . . . . 
New    Jersey . . . 

Ohio 

Wisconsin  . . . . 


'  Sept  30, 
1903. 

Dec.  30,  ' 

1903. 

Percent 

Per  cent 

1.6 

2.6 

2.8 

2.8 

6.6 

6.5 

8.8 

3.4 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.1 

6.0 

6.9 

4.7 

8.9 

1.6 

1.3 

▲towbd  Dbstination  or  Alibn  Passenobbs  Who  Landed  Dubino  thb  Quabtib 
Ended  Dbcbmbbb  31,  1903. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arlxona    

Arkansas   

California    

Colorado   

Connecticut   

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia    

Hawaii   

Idaho   

Illinois 

Indiana    

Indian   Territory 

Iowa   


Kentucky   .... 
Louisiana  .... 

Maine   

Maryland   .... 
Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota   . . . 
Mississippi    . . 

Missouri  

Montana 


268 

17 

148 

119 

8,648 
913 

8,974 

246 

849 

469 

89 

26 

69 

9,362 
883 
160 
987 
679 
89 
654 
127 
460 

4,964 

2,186 

1,640 
118 

1,877 
242 


Nebraska   

Nevada  

New    Hampshire. . 

New   Jersey 

New   Mexico 


648 

63 

261 

9,938 

119 

New   York 67,566 


North   Carolina.. 
North   Dakota.. 

Ohio   

Oklahoma    .... 
Oregon 


25 

663 

5,690 

28 

249 

Pennsylvania    27,981 


Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
South    Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah   

Vermont , 

Virginia   

Washington   

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin    

Wyoming  


10 

924 

18 

445 

180 

807 

196 

228 

211 

697 

1,149 

1,905 

141 


Total    143,935 
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STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

Report  of  Superintendent. 

The  quarter  ending  December  31,  1903,  brings  to  a  close  the 
most  successful  year  of  the  Bureau's  work  in  every  line  of  effort. 
The  Bureau  continues  to  be  a  utility  and  to  grow  in  public  favor 
just  in  proportion  as  its  work  becomes  known  to  the  general 
public. 

During  the  year  6,274  people  made  application  for  work,  of 
which  number  3,258  were  men  and  3,016  were  women.  Of  the 
women,  1,067  were  natives  and  1,949  foreigners.  There  were  782 
married  men  and  2,476  single.  The  married  women  numbered 
1,493,  and  single  1,523.  The  married  men  reported  having  916 
children,  624  of  whom  were  dependent  on  them  for  support.  The 
women  reported  having  1,464  children,  751  being  dependent. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  following  are  the  figures :  Of 
the  3,258  men  registered,  two  could  neither  read  nor  write;  while 
of  the  3,016  women,  152  were  illiterate.  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  say  that  while  many  applicants  were  illiterate,  they  w^ere 
possessed  of  a  very  great  deal  of  information  associated  with  their 
various  avocations,  and  they  showed  considerable  knowledge  of 
affairs  which  occupy  public  attention  and  form  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can everyday  life. 

During  the  year  4,717  applications  were  made  for  help.  There 
were  4,456  situations  secured,  covering  forty-nine  trades  and  avo- 
cations. Of  the  people  securing  situations,  3,594  were  women  and 
862  men.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  situations  over  1902  was 
794.  A  marked  feature  of  the  work  was  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  through  the  Bureau,  being  589  over  the 
previous  year. 

During  the  year  employment  agencies  doing  business  in  New 
York  City  were  investigated  by  Mr,  James  B.  Reynolds,  Mayor 
Low's  secretary  and  chief  of  the  License  Bureau ;  by  the  Woman's 
Municipal  League,  and  by  members  of  the  College  Settlement. 
The  result  of  these  investigations  has  fully  demonstrated  that 
many  of  the  employment  agencies  in  New  York  City  are  far  from 
being  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  some  of  them  are  immoral.  The 
evils  complained  of  can  be  remedied  by  the  enforcement  of  a  law 
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on  the  same  lines  as  the  Ford-Kelsej  bill,  which  calls  for  State 
supervision  of  the  intelligence  agencies. 

Daring  the  year  many  of  the  worst  features  of  the  work  of  the 
Italian  padrone  were  forced  on  public  attention  through  reports 
from  West  Virginia,  where  Italians,  it  is  claimed,  were  kept 
almost  in  a  state  of  slavery,  subjected  to  abuses,  some  of  them 
dying  from  injuries  inflicted.  It  is  evident  that  many  Italians 
were  deported  under  false  impressions  as  to  wages,  locality,  dis- 
tance, etc.  When  an  effort  was  made  to  right  the  wrongs  com- 
plained of  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  so  as  the  padrones  denied 
the  charges  and  there  was  no  documentary  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. As  a  remedy  for  these  evils  I  would  suggest  that  before 
such  people  are  sent  out  of  the  State  to  fill  contracts  the  party 
sending  them  should  file  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  a  state- 
ment giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  employers,  wages  paid, 
hours  of  labor,  when  the  wages  are  to  be  paid — weekly,  monthly, 
etc.;  cost  of  transportation,  by  whom  paid;  together  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  parties  sent  in  fulfillment  of  contract; 
this  statement  to  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  at  the 
Capitol,  Albany,  within  five  days  after  the  people  so  employed 
have  departed  for  their  destination. 

Tabulab  Statbmbnt  of  thb  Total  Rboistration  of  Waob-Wobkbbs  aivd  BKPLorBBs 

AND   THB    NUMBEB    OF   APPLICANTS    WHO    HAYB    SBCURED    SITUATIONS   DDBINQ   THB 

Ybars  1902  AND  1903. 

1902.  igoa. 

Male.     Female.    Total.      Male.     Female.    Total 

Applicants  for  employment 2,896        8,247        5,908        3,268        8,016        6,274 

Applicants  for  help 812        3,794        4,106  667        4.050        4.717 

Situations  secured..... 273       ♦3,389        3,682  +862        8,894        4.456 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment,  1902 62 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment.  1903 71 

Sdmicabt  of  thb  Bubbau's  Wobk  fob  thb  Vabious  Quabtbbs  of  tbm  Tsab. 

Applicants  Applicants  Situations 

for  work.  for  help.  secured. 

Quarter  ending  March  81st 1,497  1,016  924 

Quarter  ending  June  80th 1,713  1,875  1.889 

Quarter  ending  September  30th 1,627  1,281  1,816 

Quarter  ending  December  81st 1.487  1,045  947 

Total MT*  iim  MM 

♦Of  this  number  142  were  employed  more  than  once. 
tCall  for  more  than  one  person  to  fill  various  orders. 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION- 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  twelve  tables  (Nos.  11  to  22) 
which  summarize  the  work  of  this  Bureau  in  the  twelve  months 
ended  September  30,  1903.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  staff  of 
inspectors  last  year  inspected  35,875  factories,  workshops,  bake- 
shops,  mines  and  quarries,  which  is  an  increase  of  5,000  over  the 
number  of  such  places  inspected  in  1902.  The  gain  was  mad^e 
possible  by  the  improved  conditions  of  the  "  sweat  shops "  of 
New  York  City,  which  required  less  supervision  than  formerly. 
In  1902  the  licensed  domestic  workrooms  were  inspected  twice, 
resulting  in  a  total  of  23,501  such  inspections;  last  year,  owing 
to  the  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions  wrought  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  State  factory  inspectors  and  the  municipal 
inspectors  of  the  new  tenement  house  department  of  New  York 
City,  the  dwelling  rooms  in  which  manufacturing  was  carried  on 
were  visited  but  once,  involving  15,690  inspections.  Besides  these 
inspections  of  work  places  already  licensed,  more  than  16,000 
inspections  were  made,  on  the  application  of  the  occupant,  to 
ascertain  whether  workrooms  were  in  the  condition -prescribed 
by  law  for  the  granting  of  a  license  to  undertake  manufacturing. 
The  number  of  licensed  work  places  in  New  York  City  at  the  end 
of  September  was  23,180,  an  increase  of  1,700  in  twelve  months. 
Of  these  licensed  places,  8,287  were  on  the  lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan  borough,  5,026  in  the  remainder  of  New  York  county 
and  9,031  in  Brooklyn. 

More  time  was  devoted  in  1903  to  obtaining  compliance  with 
the  recommendations  and  orders  issued  to  factory  owners  by  the 
inspectors  after-  each  inspection.  When  the  manufacturer  who 
had  been  ordered  to  make  certain  changes  in  his  factory  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  statutory  requirements  failed  to  report  com- 
pliance with  the  order,  the  inspector,  in  the  more  extreme  cases, 
was  detailed  to  make  a  second  visit  and  ascertain  whether  the 
manufacturer  persisted  in  his  infraction  of  law  or  was  complying 
with  the  notices  sent  him  from  the  Bureau.  In  1902  993  such 
reinspections  were  made,  and  in  1903  2,174  reinspections.  The 
number  ought  to  be  much  larger,  but  the  work  requires  too  much 
time  to  be  carried  out  as  it  should  be  without  neglecting  other 
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duties.  As  it  was,  however,  the  infractions  found  which  neces- 
sitated recourse  to  the  courts  of  law  were  considerably  more 
numerous  than  in  1902,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement 
that  in  1902  the  deputy  inspectors  had  forty-five  prosecution 
appointments  and  in  the  year  just  closed  392. 

Table  7  of  the  Appendix  reveals  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  enforcing  compliance  with  orders  in  October,  November  and 
December,  the  first  three  months  of  the  new  official  year,  and  also 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  factories  inspected. 

Operation  of  the  New  Child  Labor  Laws. 

The  amended  child  labor  law  which  went  into  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1903,  is  giving  the  Bureau  a  vast  amount  of  additional 
work.  While  its  provisions  could  easily  be  lived  up  to  if  children, 
parents  and  employers  would  manifest  the  proper  spirit,  not  a 
day  passes  that  many  cases  are  not  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Department  where  efforts  are  made  to  evade  the  law  by  a 
resort  to  deception  and  trickery.  Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that 
many  of  the  violations  are  the  result  of  ignorance,  but  their  recur- 
rence can  be  prevented  by  advising  employee  just  what  they  can 
and  cannot  do  in  employing  children.  Section  76  provides  for 
the  keeping  of  a  registry  by  owners  or  operators  of  factories. 
But  it  does  not  go  far  enough  for  the  reason  that  employers  do 
not  verify  the  names  and  addresses  given,  and  as  this  fact  seems 
to  be  generally  understood  on  the  outside,  fictitious  places  of 
residence  are  given  altogether  too  frequently.  The  importance  of 
a  prompt  correction  of  this  abuse  is  self-evident. 

Soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  it  was  deemed  advisable  at 
the  sub-oflBce  in  New  York  to  keep  a  record  of  the  children  dis- 
charged. This  has  been  done,  and  between  October  28,  1903,  and 
March  8, 1904,  more  than  1,100  minors  were  discharged  by  deputy 
factory  inspectors  in  the  course  of  their  regular  field  work.  To 
aid  the  deputies  they  are  furnished  with  printed  slips  with  spaces 
for  the  date,  names  and  addresses  of  employer  and  employee  and 
of  the  deputy.  On  their  filing  at  the  sub-office,  postal  cards  ai^e 
at  once  sent  to  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  attendance 
officers  in  seeking  the  childi'en  were  the  first  to  discover  that  false 
addresses  had  been  given  in  many  cases. 
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An  urgent  need  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law  is  the 
designation  of  a  deputy  Attorney-General  or  some  other  capable 
counsel  to  aid  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  evidence  and  by  appearing  in  all  courts  where  the  cases 
are  to  be  tried.  And  he  should  go  further  and  compel  employers 
to  keep  correct  registers.  The  false  register  is  only  one  of  the 
several  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  There  is  a  second  and  a  very 
serious  one.  Unscrupulous  notaries  public,  for  a  consideration 
ranging  from  |1  to  |2.50,  will  furnish  almost  any  child  with  a 
certificate  declaring  the  holder  to  be  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Some  of  these  affidavits  are  palpably  false  and  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  notary  cares  for  nothing  except  his  fee.  His 
dupes  are  numerous  among  the  ignorant  class,  who  really  believe 
that  the  notarial  seal  and  signature  are  all  that  is  needed.  There 
is  room  for  a  radical  reform  in  this  direction,  and  it  should  not 
stop  short  of  the  punishment  of  guilty  notarial  officers.  Another 
stumbling  block  is  a  certificate,  issued  by'  principals  of  night 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Act,  that  the  holder  lias  attended  school  for  a  stated  period. 
These  are  accepted  in  very  many  cases  by  employers  as  sufficient 
authority  for  the  giving  of  employment.  The  Department  of 
Labor,  however,  has  refused  to  accept  these  certificates  unless 
accompanied  by  a  regular  certificate  issued  by  the  board  of  health 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law. 

Many  employers  have  been  arrested  for  repeated  violations  of 
the  Child  Labor  Law,  and  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  the 
Department  has  won  a  victory  against  seemingly  overwhelming 
oddis.  There  are  in  Greater  New  York  at  this  time  about  a  dozen 
cases  yet  to  be  tried,  and  in  which  the  inspectors  ought  to  have 
competent  legal  aid.  Few  realize  the  amount  of  work  entailed  in 
a  prosecution  of  an  emploj^er  for  violating  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
Where  a  violation  is  found  by  a  deputy,  the  latter  reports  it, 
and  to  secure  competent  and  legal  evidence  he  must  revisit  the 
premises  accompanied  by  another  deputy  as  a  witness.  Then  the 
two  deputies  must  prepare  their  own  papers  in  each  case,  must 
be  in  attendance  at  the  police  magistrate's  court  and  in  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions.  As  several  adjournments  are  probable 
in  nearly  every  case,  the  amount  of  time  occupied  is  a  very  serious 
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loss  to  the  Department;  which  has  so  much  to  do  and  so  few  to  do 
it  with.  In  the  main  the  law  is  an  excellent  one,  but  this  Depart- 
ment cannot  expect  to  thoroughly  enforce  it  unless  it  is  furnished 
with  the  necessary  tools.  The  most  important  need  is  competent 
counsel. 

Compulsory  Registration  of  Factories. 

In  most  foreign  countries,  facstory  laws  contain  a  provision 
requiring  manufacturers  when  starting  in  business  to  notify  the 
factory  inspector  of  the  location  of  their  factory,  in  order  ^that 
it  may  be  duly  visited  and  inspected  by  public  officials.  In  the 
United  States  such  registration  of  factories  has  seldom  been 
required  because  Americans  do  not  believe  in  burdening  citizens 
with  unnecessary  regulations ;  and  owing  to  the  universal  Ameri- 
can practice  of  erecting  signboards  on  factories,  it  has  seemed 
unnecessary  to  require  any  further  or  special  notification  to  the 
inspector.  But  the  circumstances  attending  the  recent  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  a  Brooklyn  factory  indicate  that  reliance  can  not 
invariably  be  placed  on  the  signboard  method  of  notification,  in 
one  of  the  residence  sections  of  Brooklyn  (118  Waverly  avenue) 
there  stood  a  former  church  building  that  had  been  converted 
into  a  factory  and  occupied  by  the  Brooklyn  Chair  Company.  It 
was  inspected  in  1899,  but  on  account  of  the  situation  and  appear- 
ance of  the  building  was  overlooked  in  subsequent  years.  On 
February  9,  1904,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  which  six  or  seven 
employees  lost  their  lives.  The  coroner's  jury  found  that  inade- 
quate fire  escapes  had  been  provided,  and  as  the  jury  censured 
the  Corporation  Counsel  and  the  State  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion, it  seems  necessary  and  pnoper  to  explain  the  provisions  of 
law  on  the  subject. 

Under  chapter  462  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  and  its  amendments, 
the  State  Factory  Inspector  has  exercised  the  power  of  ordering 
the  erection  of  fire  escapes  on  factories  three  or  more  stories  in 
height;  but  from  a  still  earlier  period  the  superintendent  of  build- 
ings of  New  York  City  exercised  similar  jurisdiction  over  all 
buildings,  including  factories,  in  the  metropolis.  Moreover,  the 
municipal  authorities  claimed  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter  within  the  limits  of  Greater  New  York  and  the  courts  have 
sustained  their  claim. 
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The  test  case  reached  the  Appellate  Division  last  July  and  its 
decision  was  reported  in  the  Department's  Bulletin  for  Decem- 
ber (page  428).  The  Attorney-General's  advice  was  sought 
respecting  the  precise  scope  of  the  decision  and  the  following 

opinion  elicited : 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

ATTOBITQY-GEXrEBAL'S  OfEICE, 

ALBAinr,  January  16,  1904. 
To  the  Eonorahle  the  Commissioner  of  Lahore- 
Sir — I  have  your  favor  of  the  14th  inst,  in  which  you  ask  if,  in  view  of 
the  provision  of  section  62  of  the  Labor  Law  clothing  the  factory  inspector 
with  power  to  enforce  "  any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,  by-law  or  regulation 
relating  to  factories  or  their  inspection,"  you  are  not  Justified  in  continuing 
to  issue  orders  requiring  the  erection  of  fire  escapes  on  factory  properties 
in  Greater  New  York,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  First  Department  (City  of  New  York  v. 
Trustees,  85  App.  Div.,  355),  holding  that  exclusive  JurisdicticHi  over  fire 
escapes  on  factory  buildings  in  Greater  New  York  is  vested  in  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  of  that  city. 

Sections  82  and  83  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  provide  for  "  such  fire  es- 
capes as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  factory  inspector  on  the  outside 
of  every  factory  in  this  State  consisting  of  three  or  more  stories  in  height," 
have  been  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  above  cited,  held  to  have  no 
application  to  factory  buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  you  have  a  right  to  enforce  local  ordi- 
nances relating  to  factories  or  their  inspection  in  the  city  of  New  York,  two 
sections  of  the  Labor  Law  must  be  considered : 
Section  00  of  the  Labor  Law  reads  in  part  as  follows : 
"the  factory  inspector,  or  other  competent  person  designated  by  him, 
upon  request,  shall  examine  any  factory  outside  of  the  cities  of  New  York 
af^d  Brooklyn,  to  determine  whether  it  is  in  a  safe  condition.  If  it  appears 
to  him  to  be  unsafe,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee 
thereof,  specifying  the  defects,  and  require  such  repairs  and  improvements 
to  be  made  as  he  may  deem  necessary." 

Section  62  of  the  Labor  Law  contains  this  provision : 

"  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,  by-law  or  regulation  relating  to  facto- 
ries or  their  inspection,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
not  in  conflict  therewith,  shall  be  observed  and  enforced  by  the  factory 
inspector." 

In  construing  a  statute,  the  several  parts  thereof  must  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  each  other  and  the  statute  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole. 

Applying  tills  principle  of  construction,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
power  given  to  the  factory  inspector  by  section  62  of  the  Labor  Law  to  en- 
force lawful  municipal  ordinances  relating  to  factories  or  their  inspection, 
while  apparently  of  general  application  to  the  entire  State,  is  yet  so  limited 
by  section  90  as  to  apply  only  to  localities  outside  of  the  former  cities  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division,  above  cited,  that  the  jurisdiction 
over  fire  escapes  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  buUd- 
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ing  department  of  that  city,  is,  I  think,  controlling  upon  the  question  you 
submit 

"  Exclusive  jurisdiction  over  fire  escapes  upon  factory  buildings  in  the 
city  of  New  York,"  must  be  held  to  include  not  only  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  construction  of  such  fire  escapes, 
but  also  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
enforced. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  CUNNBBN, 

Attomey-OeneraL 

It  seems  necessary  to  make  this  explanation  in  order  that  the 
public  may  not  be  misled  by  any  attempt  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  Brooklyn  fire.  Testimony  before  the  coroner's  jury 
showed  that  the  municipal  authorities  had  inspected  the  factory 
and  ordered  fire  escapes,  etc.,  early  in  1903;  that  on  March  25, 
1903,  the  assistant  corporation  counsel  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ing department  had  served  notice  on  the  owner  of  the  building  that 
legal  proceedings  would  be  instituted  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
commissioner  of  buildings;  that  on  April  22d  the  proprietor 
advised  the  assistant  corporation  counsel  t.hat  he  had  contracted 
for  fire  escapes,  that  the  contractor  was  "getting  out  the  material 
for  them"  and  would  put  them  in  place  "as  soon  as  possible." 

In  view  of  this  testimony  nio  further  comment  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  responsibility  for  the  lack  of  fire  escapes  seems  re- 
quired. If  there  was  any  violation  of  the  Factory  Law  except 
in  the  matter  of  fire  escapes,  the  State  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion is  justly  responsible  therefor.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor 
on  March  1st  suspended  the  deputy  inspector  in  whose  district 
the  factory  destroyed  by  fire  was  situated.  While  he  realized 
the  existence  of  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  fact  that  the 
factory  was  a  transformed  church  building  in  a  residence  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  sake  of  discipline 
to  make  the  inspector  bear  the  penalty  for  his  laxity  in  search- 
ing out  and  inspecting  every  factory  in  his  district. 
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Trade  Disputes  in  October,  November  and  December,  1903. 
The  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  is  usually  the  season  of  the  least 
disturbance  of  industrial  relations  and  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  recorded  but  17  disputes  begun  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1903  as  compared  with  34  begun  in  the  third  quarter, 
170  in  the  second  and  33  in  the  first.  The  relative  quiet  of  the 
fourth  quarter  is  well  reflected  also  in  the  returns  of  idleness 
from  representative  trade  unions  elsewhere  analyzed  in  this 
Bulletin  and  as  shown  in  the  table  below,  wherein  the  contrast 
is  especially  marked  in  the  building  trades  due  to  the  great  dis- 
pute in  New  York  City  during  the  summer  months. 

Mbhbebs  op  Tradb  Unions  Idle  on  Account  of  Labor  Disputes. 


Month. 

February  , 

March    

April    

May   , 

June    15,992 

July   

August    

September 

October   

November   , 

December    

January,  1904 ... 


Cloth- 

Metals. 

Wood 

All 

Building 

ing. 

machine 

Print- 

work- 

Other 

trades. 

trades. 

etc. 

trades. 

ing. 

ing. 

trades. 

1,080 

758 

60 

210 

5 

18 

35 

2,083 

1,970 

100 

3 

10 

5,274 

4,170 

287 

215 

2 

600 

9.668 

8,459 

241 

386 

2 

325 

255 

5,992 

13,544 

1,290 

499 

50 

250 

359 

9,991 

7,958 

1,397 

362 

45 

150 

79 

7,755 

4,754 

1,900 

796 

60 

200 

45 

3,803 

3,430 

20 

224 

75 

15 

39 

1,821 

1,182 

402 

147 

67 

23 

1,479 

763 

447 

185 

40 

44 

1,645 

716 

657 

182 

40 

50 

2.541 

1,844 

610 

46 

40 

1 

The  17  disputes  for  October,  November  and  lJ(H*ember,  1903, 
involved  4,140  workpeople  directly,  besides  throwing  out  of  work 
2,118  others.  Fifty-five  establishments,  besides  two  employers' 
associations  representing  at  least  150  other  firms,  were  affected. 
Six  disputes  were  comparatively  small  involving  less  than  50 
employees  each  and  lasting  in  case  of  four  but  a  week  or  less. 
On  the  other  hand  five  disputes  account  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
establishments  involved  and  five-sixths  of  the  employers  affected, 
thus: 

Employees. 

Establishments      Di-  Indi- 

Locality.                           Industry.  Date.  involved.  rectly.  rectly 

Gloversville- Johnstown..  Glove  factories Dec.     21  100                  550  2,000 

New  York  City Livery  stables Nov.  &">  7  30  1,750       

BInnewater-Eddy villa. .. .  Cement  works Nov.  2-12  2                  500      

Rochester ClothinK  factories. .  Oct.      12  50                   400      

New  York  City Hat  factory Dec.  7-16  1  213  110 
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The  most  important  dispute  of  the  quarter  wag  that  in  the 
Fulton  county  glove  factories  on  account  of  which  a  large  port 
of  the  industry  is  at  a  standstill  as  this  Bulletin  goes  to  press. 
This  is  the  second  serious  controversy  in  that  industry  within 
the  year  1903.  From  March  to  June  scarcely  any  work  was  done 
in  the  county  during  a  dispute  started  by  a  movement  of  block 
cutters  for  higher  wages.  (See  Bulletin  No.  17,  p.  139.)  Now 
there  is  a  widespread  though  not  so  complete  a  tie-up  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  table  cutters  over  union  or  open  shop  begun 
by  the  manufacturers'  association. 

Eight  disputes  were  over  questions  of  wages,  in  two  cases 
reductions.  Trade  unionism  was  the  issue  in  four,  three  of  these 
involving  the  direct  issue  of  the  union  or  oi>en  shop.  In  one 
controversy  in  a  cigar  factory  the  men  sought  to  exclude  women 
from  employment  at  cigar  packing.  In  another  case  a  strike 
occurred  to  secure  more  suitable  water  closet  screens,  while  in 
a  third  exceptional  controversy  a  strike  by  stone  pavers  was 
undertaken  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  cement  for  stone  work 
on  city  paving.  The  results  of  disputes  so  far  as  determined  or 
reported  in  March,  1904,  are  set  forth  by  causes  below : 

In  Fayob  of — 

/ * ^                      Pending  EmployeeB 

Work-  Compro-      or  not  Total         directly 

Causbs.                    people.     Employers,  mised.       reported,  dispntes.     Involyed. 


Increase  of  wages. . .  2  2 

Reduction  of  wages 2 

Reduction  of  hours 

Trade  unionism 2     

Particular   persons. 


2                 6  2,10d 

2  713 

1  1  400 

2  4  773 
1  18 


Miscellaneous 2     1     8  127 


Total  disputes..  6  5  1  6  17     

Number  of  employees 
directly  concerned.        2,007  924  13  1,196     4,140 

Of  the  five  chief  disputes  noted  above,  the  1,750  New  York  City 
livery  employees  won  an  increase  in  wages  and  shorter  hours  as 
demanded,  the  500  Ulster  county  cement  workers  were  defeated 
in  their  struggle  against  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  of  wages,  the 
213  New  York  City  hat  makers  who  contended  against  an  alleged 
reduction  of  wages  by  reason  of  a  change  in  division  of  work  or 
materials  also  failed,  while  the  result  in  ease  of  the  Fulton  county 
glove  cutters  and  the  Rochester  clothing  cutters  who  ©truck  for 
shorter  hours,  is  not  yet  known. 
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new  york  city,  manhattan  borough,  cab  drivers. 

On  November  25,  1903,  the  cab  drivers  employed  in  the  stables 
of  Wm.  Search  &  CJo.,  Cruise  Kellen  &  Go.  and  A.  D.  Moulton 
went  on  strike  to  better  their  conditions  generally  and  especially 
to  secnre  a  shorirer  day,  regular  meal  hours,  etc.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  strike  the  employers  locked  out  1,500  men  representing 
27  stables  in  Manhattan,  thereby  causing  the  closing  of  30  stables 
employing  1,750  men  and  great  Inconvenience  to  the  general 
public  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  same  day  a  conference  was 
arranged  between  the  Liverymen's  Employers'  Association  and 
the  Coach  and  Cab  Drivers  Union,  Local  607,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  An  agreement  was  reached  as  fol- 
lows: |14  per  week,  10  hours  off  duty  and  general  union  con- 
ditions; any  difference  that  may  occur  to  be  submitted  to  an 
arbitration  committee  of  three  persons  from  each  side;  said 
agreement  to  hold  for  one  year,  namely  until  December  1,  1904. 
The  strike  and  lockout  being  declared  off  all  returned  to  work 
November  28. 

Intenrention  of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
STEEL   CABINET   MAKERS  IN    JAMESTOWN. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1903,  relations  were  severed  between  the 
Art  Metal  Construction  Company  of  Jamestown  and  about  500 
of  its  employees  belonging  to  the  Steel  Cabinet  Workers'  Union 
No.  7294  and  Japanners  and  Finishers'  Union  No.  9069,  as  a 
result  of  a  request  made  for  reduction  of  the  daily  working  time 
from  10  to  9  hours,  with  a  general  increase  of  wages.  The 
employers  maintained  that  the  men  went  on  strike;  the  workmen 
that  they  were  locked  out,  on  giving  notice  of  a  strike.  Deputy 
Commissioner  Lundrigan  visited  Jamestown  September  2d  and 
arranged  a  conference  between  the  president  of  the  company,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  two  unions  and  himself,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  verbal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  president  that, 
if  the  men  would  return  to  work  September  7th,  the  management 
would  undertake  to  arrange  for  a  shorter  work-day  within  one 
year.  This  proposition  was  rejected  September  6th  by  vote  of  the 
two  unions.  On  the  8th  the  company  re-opened  the  plant  and 
began  work  with  about  125  former  employees,  mostly  unskilled, 
who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  presentation  of  demands.    On  the 
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22d  of  September,  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan,  in  response 
to  a  request  from  a  representative  of  the  union,  again  visited 
Jamestown  and  succeeded  in  arranging  another  conference 
between  the  same  parties  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  no  settlement 
could  be  made,  the  men  refusing  to  resume  work  without  a  written 
promise  from  the  company  to  carry  out  its  proposition  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  The  efforts  of  the  State  Board  ended  at  that  point- 
and  the  strike  continued.  The  company  took  back  some  of  the 
men  and  filled  the  places  of  others  and  in  November  reported  that 
they  were  running  full-handed.  The  strike  was  not  formally 
declared  off  until  January  27,  1904. 

ALBANY    LIVERY    DRIVERS. 

Owing  to  failure  to  agree  on  terms  of  a  new  agreement  betw^een 
employing  liverymen  and  Liverymen's  Union  about  one  hundred 
drivers  went  on  strike  January  1,  1904.  The  immediate  cause 
of  strike  was  the  insistence  of  employers,  who  were  members  of 
the  employers'  association,  that  negotations  relating  to  an  agree- 
ment should  be  conducted  through  such  association,  while  the 
union  insisted  on  dealing  with  each  employer  or  firm  separately. 
Counter  proiK)sitions  of  wage  schedule  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment had  been  prepared  and  presented  by  both  parties,  but  owing 
to  failure  to  adjust  the  question  of  dealing  with  employei-s' 
association  no  formal  discussion  of  the  other  questions  in  dis- 
pute was  had,  until  after  stopi)age  of  work. 

About  January  28th,  investigation  by  a  representative  of  the 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  disclosed  the  above 
state  of  affairs  and  effort  was  made  to  arrange  for  a  conference 
of  the  parties  to  the  strike,  which  was  finally  arranged  for,  but 
owing  to  failure  of  employers  to  provide  conference  committee, 
was  not  had  at  that  time.  Later  further  efforts  to  arrange  con- 
ference failed  owing  to  unwillingness  of  one  or  both  parties  to 
a^ree  to  such  conference.  The  strike  was  finally  settled  and  the 
following  agreement  adopted  through  joint  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Livery  Employers'  Association  and  Liverymen's 
Union,  February  7th : 

That  none  but  members  of  the  union  be  employed. 

Twelve  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work ;  one  hour  for  meals ;  seven 
days  shall  constitute  a  week.  Extra  drivers  to  be  paid  when  work  is  fin- 
ished.   One  Sunday  in  every  four  off. 
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The  employer  may  discharge  for  cause,  but  he  must  replace  such  person 
by  a  member  of  the  union.  All  men  on  strike  to  be  taken  back  without 
discrimination.    Employers  to  be  allowed  to  drive  their  own  wagons. 

Members  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing vehicles  of  whomever  and  wherever  they  see  fit  and  the  members 
of  the  party  of  the  second  shall  drive  the  same. 

The  above  agreement  to  remain  in  force  until  January  1,  1907. 

Signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Liverymen*s  Association 
and  same  oflScers  of  the  Liverymen's  Union. 

Umpire  Decides  Ag^ainst  Arbitration  Board  in   Part   of  its   Findings   in 
New  York  Amalgamated  Painters'  Case. 

The  Bulletin  for  December,  1903,  contains  (at  pp.  424-5)  the 
decision  of  the  Special  Arbitration  Board,  provided  by  the  general 
plan  adopted  by  the  New  York  City  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association  and  a  number  of  building  trades  unions,  in  July  last 
year,  in  the  matter  of  the  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators 
against  the  Association  of  Interior  Decorators  and  Cabinet 
Workers,  it  being  contended  that  the  latter  refused  to  employ  and 
discriminated  against  members  of  the  former.  The  arbitrators 
held  that  the  action  of  the  employers  was  justifiable;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  it  was  unanimously  directed  that  the  union  of  Amalga- 
mated Painters  should  amalgamate  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers,  which  was  working 
under  an  agreement  with  the  employers'  organization  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1903,  on  which  date  the  arbitration  board  decided,  "  this 
said  agreement  shall  be  extended  for  one  year,  or  for  more  if  so 
determined  between  the  parties  thereto,  with  the  following  excep- 
tion— that  each  branch  of  the  trades  shall  receive  the  following 
wages,  namely:  decorators  and  gilders,  J4.50  per  day;  painters 
and  varnishers,  |4  per  day;  paper  hangers,  as  per  price  list.'* 
These  rates  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time  in  the  union  of 
Amalgamated  Painters,  but  the  agreement  signed  by  the  Brother- 
hood and  employers  established  prices  lower  than  those  stated. 
A  protest  waa  filed  by  the  Amalgamated  Painters  against  the 
findings  of  the  special  arbitration  board,  on  the  ground  that 
neither  the  question  of  amalgamation  nor  that  relating  to  wages 
had  been  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  therefore  should  not  have 
been  considered.  The  board,  however,  reiterated  its  conclusions, 
and  an  appeal  was  taken  by  the  union  to  the  General  Arbitration 
Board,  which  on  December  22d  "  resolved  that  the  decision  of  the 
Bpecial  Arbitration  Board  be  referred  to  the  umpire,  who  was 
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selected  to  act  in  the  case,  and  the  question  to  be  submitted  to 
the  umpire  is :  '  Did  the  Special  Arbitration  Board  act  within  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  General  Arbitration  plan  in  rendering  its 
decision,  and  is  said  decision  a  proper  one  from  a  just  and  legal 
standpoint,  considering  the  complaint,  all  the  testimony  sub- 
mitted, and  the  record  of  the  case?'  "  Hon.  P,  H.  Dugro,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  First  Judicial  District,  was  chosen 
as  umpire,  and  his  decision  was  handed  down  on  January  12th, 
this  year.  The  two  points  involved  in  the  question  submitted  to 
him  were  decided  in  the  negative,  thus  sustaining  the  main  conten- 
tion of  the  Amalgamated  Painters  that  the  special  arbitration 
board  had  exceeded  its  powers  in  directing  that  the  two  unions 
consolidate  in  order  to  accomplish  an  adjustment  of  their  dif- 
ferences.   The  full  text  of  Justice  Dugro's  decision  follows : 

To  the  General  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Building  Trades  Employ  era*  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Building  Trades  Unions: 

Gentlemen. — It  appears  that  on  August  20th  last,  the  Amalgamated 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity  complained 
to  the  General  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation  and  the  Building  Trades  Unions  of  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Interior  Decorators  and  Cabinet  Makers  refused  to  employ 
its  members  and  discriminated  against  them  and  that  painters  not  mem- 
bers of  an  association  that  had  signed  the  arbitration  plan  were  employed 
in  preference  to  their  members,  by  a  member  of  the  Interior  Decorators, 
etc.,  Association.  The  Interior  Decorators  and  Cabinet  Makers  Association 
in  answer  claimed  that  Its  action  was  justified. 

A  question  as  to  whether  there  was  justification  thus  arose  and  it  was 
submitted  by  an  agreement  in  writing  to  a  special  board  of  arbitration 
made  up  of  four  arbitrators. 

That  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  matter  or  question  submitted  to 
arbitration,  reference  is  made  to  the  papers  that  bear  upoa  the  subject. 
The  agreement  of  submission  (Exhibit  9)  states  that  the  dispute  submitted 
is  one  "  relative  to  the  refusal  to  employ  members  of  the  Union  of  Amalga- 
mated Painters  and  Decorators  "  and  the  decision  of  the  special  arbitration 
board  recites  that  the  decision  is  "In  the  matter  of  the  question  submitted 
for  arbitration,  viz.:  whether  the  Association  of  Interior  Decorators  and 
Cabinet  Makers  refused  to  employ  and  discriminated  against  the  members 
of  the  Union  of  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators." 

Upon  this  submission  the  award  or  decision  of  the  special  board  of  arbi- 
tration was  in  part  that  the  action  of  the  Interior  Decorators  and  Cabinet 
Makers  Association  was  justified  and  of  this  part  of  the  decision  no  com- 
plaint is  made.  The  board,  however,  further  decided  and  directed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Union  of  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers  should  amalga- 
mate under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
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and  Paper  Hangers  within  fifteen  days.  A  protest  against  this  part  of  the 
decision,  upon  the  ground  that  the  special  arbitration  board  had  no  right 
to  so  decide,  was  presented  by  the  Union  of  Amalgamated  Painters,  etc.,  to 
the  general  arbitration  board.  After  considering  this  protest  the  general 
arbitration  board  adopted  a  resolution  on  December  22d  last,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  decision  of  the  special  board  of  arbitration  be  re- 
ferred to  the  umpire  who  was  selected  to  act  in  the  case,  and  the  question 
to  be  submitted  to  the  umpire  is :  *  Did  the  special  arbitration  board  act 
within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  general  arbitration  plan  in  rendering  its 
decision,  and  is  said  decision  a  proper  one  from  a  Just  and  legal  standpoint, 
considering  the  complaint,  all  the  testimony  submitted,  and  the  record  of 
the  case?'    ♦    ♦    ♦    " 

And  the  umpire  was  accordingly  requested  to  answer  the  questionB  re- 
ferred to  in  the  resolution. 

The  first  question  is : 

"  Did  the  special  arbitration  board  act  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
general  arbitration  plan  in  rendering  its  decision?" 

The  second  question  is : 

"  Is  said  decision  a  proper  one  from  a  just  and  legal  standpoint  consider- 
ing the  complaint,  all  the  testimony  and  the  record?  " 

Each  question  is  answered  in  the  negative. 

As  to  the  first  question :  The  special  board  did  not  act  within  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  general  plan  in  making  its  decision,  because  that  plan  con- 
templated only  the  decision  of  the  question  submitted  by  the  agreement, 
and  of  such  other  questions  as  of  necessity  were  required  to  be  determined 
in  order  to  enable  a  proper  decision  to  be  made  of  the  questions  submitted, 
and  only  those  questions. 

As  to  the  second :  The  decision  was  not  a  proper  one  from  a  Just  or  legal 
standpoint,  considering  the  complaint,  the  testimony  and  the  record,  because 
the  ispecial  arbitration  board  after  having  determined  the  only  question 
submitted  (in  favor  of  the  employers),  that  is,  the  question  as  to  the  Justi- 
fication of  the  Employers  Union  in  discriminating  against  the  Union  of 
Amalgamated  Painters,  etc.,  went  beyond  the  determination  of  the  question 
submitted  to  them  and  gave  directions  without  warrant 

The  decision  reads :  "  In  order  to  adjust  the  differences  at  present  exist- 
ing between  the  Union  of  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers,  this  committee 
directs  that  the  two  organizations  amalgamate." 

This  direction  was  unauthorized.  It  appears  that  the  purpose  of  the 
special  arbitration  board  in  directing  a  union  of  the  two  associations  was  to 
accomplish  an  adjustment  of  their  differences. 

Though  this  was  a  laudable  purpose  it  constituted  no  warrant  for  the  de- 
cision and  direction. 
A  good  intention  is  not  a  suflBclent  excuse  for  arbitrary  conduct 
The  special  board  was  not  authorized  by  any  submission  to  adjust  any 
differences  between  these  associations,  and  hence  the  purpose  which 
prompted  the  direction  is  unimportant  It  may  be  remarked  that  one  of 
the  associations  was  not  even  a  party  to  the  agreement  of  submission, 
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The  motives  of  the  special  board  in  seeking  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the 
two  associations  was  no  doubt  commendable,  and  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  associations  will  be  furthered  by  union.  But  though 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  associations  to  unite  their  interests,  a  union  cannot 
be  brought  about  except  as  the  result  of  a  common  consent  on  their  part, 
implied  or  express.  No  such  consent  is  indicated  in  any  of  the  papers 
presented. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  general  arbitration  plan,  section  11,  reads : 
"  Arbitration  papers  are  to  be  drawn  up  stating  specifically  the  matter  in 
dispute,"  the  papers  that  were  drawn  up  contain  no  reference  to  any  ques- 
tion of  difference  between  the  two  associations  of  painters,  the  only  differ- 
ence specified  was  one  between  the  Employers*  Association  and  the  Union 
of  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators. 

With  the  hope  that  the  answers  may  be  considered  satisfactory  by  those 
interested,  I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

P.  H.  DUGRO, 

Umpire, 

New  York,  January  12th,  1904. 

United  Brotherhood  and  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
Establish  Peaceful  Relations. 

It  was  chronicled  in  the  December,  1903,  Bulletin  (at  page 
419)  that  a  joint  conference  committee,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
which  organizations  for  a  long  time  had  been  in  conflict,  met  in 
Buffalo  on  December  3d  and  arranged  to  put  in  operation  on 
January  1, 1904,  the  trade  agreement  proposed  by  Umpire  Adolph 
Strasser,  to  whom  was  referred  for  adjustment  the  differences 
between  these  two  general  organizations.  The  arbitrator  had 
decided,  among  other  things,  that  each  side  should  deposit 
J25,000  on  January  10th  as  a  guarantee  for  the  faithful  com- 
pliance with  the  trade  agreement,  which  was  to  remain  in  effect 
for  one  year,  pending  the  discussion  and  acceptance  of  a  plan  of 
amalgamation  submitted  by  him.  Subsequently  the  case,  so  far 
as  the  amount  of  the  deposit  was  concerned,  was  reopened  and  it 
was  finally  mutually  agreed  to  reduce  the  sum  to  $5,000  apiece. 
On  March  4th  the  $10,000  was  deposited  in  the  Garfield  National 
Bank,  New  York  City,  in  the  names  of  three  trustees  of  each 
union  and  the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  American 
Fed^ation  of  Labor.  This  action  insures  peaceful  relations 
between  the  two  associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
until  January  1,  1905, 
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The  Joint  District  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  comjiosed  of 
delegates  from  the  United  Brotherhood  and  the  Amalgamated 
Society,  at  a  meeting  held  on  March  5th  adopted  the  following : 

"  Whkbeas,  According  to  the  Strasser  decision  it  has  become  necessary  to 
make  rules  and  trade  agreements  to  govern  the  United  Brotherhood  and 
Amalgamated  Society;  and, 

"  Wheseas,  Such  trade  rules  have  been  submitted  to  both  organizations 
for  a  referendum  vote  and  carried, 

"  Resolved,  That  these  trade  laws  govern  both  organizations  for  this  year 
only  (1904)  and  that  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  both  organizations  that 
were  in  force  prior  to  the  decision  handed  down  by  Umpire  Strasser  remain 
the  same  in  both  the  United  Brotherhood  and  Amalgamated  Society  for 
their  local  government  only,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  trade 
agreement  just  adopted  by  both  organizations." 

Officers  were  elected  by  the  New  York  Joint  District  Council 
on  March  12th,  and  both  sides  to  the  long-standing  controversy  in 
that  city  are  now  working  in  harmony. 

benefits  paid  since  1860  by  the  amalgamated  society  of  car- 
penters AND  joiners. 

Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson,  of  New  York  City,  secretary  of  the 
American  District  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  has  just  finished  an  interesting  statement  of  the  amount 
paid  in  benefits  during  the  past  forty-four  years  by  that  organiza- 
tion to  the  members  of  its  various  branches  throughout  the  world, 
its  principal  jurisdiction  extending  over  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  This  tabular  presentation  will  form  a  part  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis  this  year.  The  disbursements 
include  an  approximation  of  the  figures  for  1903;  the  complete 
report  for  that  twelvemonth  not  as  yet  having  been  issued  from 
the  home  office  at  Manchester,  England.  "  Of  course,"  writes  Mr. 
Atkinson,  "  the  statement  is  correct  up  to  and  including  Decem- 
ber 31,  1902,  leaving  only  the  year  1903  in  any  doubt  as  to 
accuracy,  the  accounts  for  which  year,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  figures  or  basis  taken."  The  expenditures  for  bene- 
ficial purposes,  as  classified  below,  aggregate  Jll,197,235.  For 
trade  privileges,  or  strikes,  Jl,502,025  was  expended,  and  this 
amount  represents  but  13.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  the  unem- 
ployment, sick,  accident  and  death  benefits  footed  up  f7,878,415. 
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or  70.4  per  cent.  All  other  benefits— including  ?1,102,165  (9.9 
per  cent)  for  old-age  pensions — amounted  to  ?1,816,795,  or  16.2 
per  cent. 

Amount  of 

Classification  of  Benefits.  benefits. 

Unemployed    $8,733,355 

Sick    3,239.255 

Tool   ^ 320.000 

Death  . .  /. 581,980 

Accident    323.825 

Superannuation    1,102,165 

Trade    privileges 1,502.025 

Benevolent  grants 212.380 

Grants  to  other  trades ^. . .  182.250 

Total    $11,197,235 
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The  Ten-Hour  Law  Constitutional. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  social  progress,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
recent  years  was  rendered  on  January  12,  1904,  in  the  case  of 
People  V.  Lochner  (177  N.  Y.  Rep.  145),  in  which  the  court 
affirmed  the  decisions  of  the  inferior  courts  and  held  valid  and 
constitutional  that  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  w^hich  prescribes 
ten  hours  as  the  maximum  working  day  of  journeymen  bakers 
in  this  State.  The  defendant  in  the  case  was  an  employing  baker 
in  the  city  of  Utica  who  had  been  prosecuted  in  1901  by  Deputy 
Factory  Inspector  O'Rourke  for  suffering  an  employee  to  work 
more  than  sixty  hours  a  week  in  violation  of  section  110  of  the 
Labor  Law  and  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  under  section  384-1 
of  the  Penal  Code.  The  defendant  appealed  from  the  judgment 
on  the  ground  of  the  law's  unconstitutionality  but  was  defeated 
in  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department,  which  early  in 
1902  sustained  the  law  (73  App.  Div.  120,  summarized  in  the 
Bulletin  of  June,  1902,  p.  145).  This  decision  has  now  been 
affirmed  by  the  highest  court  of  the  State,  by  a  vote  of  four  to 
three. 

The  ten-hour  restriction  was  originally  enacted  in  1895  as  a 
section  of  an  act  regulating  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal 
food  products,  which,  among  other  requirements  designed  to  im- 
prove the  unsanitary  conditions  of  work  in  bakeshops,  provided 
that  no  employee  in  a  bakery  or  confectionery  establishment 
should  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  sixty  hours 
a  week  or  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  except  to  secure  a  shorter 
work-day  on  Saturday  (chapter  518  of  the  Laws  of  1895;  re- 
enacted  in  1897  as  section  VIII  of  the  General  Labor  Law). 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  laws  passed  by  an  American  State 
for  the  restriction  of  the  working-time  of  men  of  mature  age, 
preceding  by  one  year  the  Utah  eight-hour  law  for  miners. 
Statutes  prescribing  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  of  women  and 
minors  had  been  enacted  much  earlier  and  usually  sustained  by 
the  courts.  But  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  or  the 
"let-alone"  policy  had  prevented  the  extension  of  all  such  pro- 
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tection  in  this  country  to  adult  males,  who  were  regarded  as 
suflSciently  independent  to  establish  their  own  working  schedule 
if  left  free  to  contract  with  employers  themselves.  Experience 
proved,  however,  that  while  in  many  industries  the  workmen  were 
strong  and  resolute  in  defense  of  their  rights  and  needs,  and 
capable  of  that  d^ree  of  self-sacrifice  which  is  required  by 
organized  effort  to  improve  their  conditions,  there  were  some 
trades  in  which  the  necessary  cooperation  could  not  be  secured 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  workmen  through  the  excessively 
long  hours  of  work.  Among  such  occupations  were  the  bakers, 
who  were  confined  in  hot,  ill-ventilated  quarters  during  many 
hours  of  the  night.  The  Legislature  was  convinced  of  their  need 
of  legal  protection  and  enacted  the  bakeshop  inspection  law  above 
cited. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  state  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract,  the  New  York  ten^hour  law  stood  uncon- 
tested for  six  years,  whereas  the  eight-hour  law  in  Utah  was 
almost  immediately  tested  in  the  courts  and  within  two  years 
reached  the  Supreme  CJourt  of  the  United  States  (Holden  v. 
Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366)  where  its  constitutionality  was  sustained 
in  every  particular.  The  authoritative  decision  which  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  rendered  in  1898  necessarily  detracts  somewhat 
from  the  importance  of  the  decision  now  handed  down  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State  affirming  the  constitutionality  of 
these  statutory  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  bakers  to  con- 
tract for  long  hours  of  service,  notwithstanding  the  deleterious 
effects  thereby  wrought  upon  the  health  of  a  large  body  of 
workera.  In  each  case  the  jwlioe  power  of  the  Sta/te  exercised 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  health  is  deemed  sufficient  to  justify 
legislative  interference  with  the  ordinar}^  freedom  of  eontraet 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  The  "police  power"  of  the 
State  has  never  been  narrowly  defined,  for  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  reserve  power  belonging  to  the  State  precludes  definition,  which 
would  be  likely  to  hamper  its  exercise  under  new  conditions  in 
the  future.  In  each  case  that  arises  the  courts  determine  whether 
or  not  the  statute  in  di8i)ute  was  designed  by  the  Legislature  to 
conserve  the  public  health;  in  which  event  this  reserve  authority 
known  as  the  "  i)olice  power "  may  be  invoked  to  justify  the 
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setting  aside  of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract. While  the  rule  is  that  the  statute  must  bear  on  its  face 
the  intention  of  the  L^islature  to  act  in  the  intereet  of  the  public 
healthy  the  courts  usually  require  some  evidence  that  the  statute 
really  does  conserve  the  public  health.  Hence  many  of  the  de- 
cisions, in  the  final  analysis,  rest  on  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
as  to  the  degree  of  unhealthfulness  of  the  work  or  occupation 
regulated.  In  the  present  case  five  of  the  seven  judges  handed 
down  opinions,  which  in  the  aggregate  fill  forty -four  pages  in 
the  official  reports,  a  fact  which  indicates  the  general  interest 
and  importance  attaching  to  the  case,  but  also  renders  impracti- 
cable a  complete  summary  of  the  opinions  in  this  place.  Four  of 
the  judges  are  of  opinion  that  work  in  bakeries,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  breathing  flour  dust,  of  being  confined  in  hot,  ill- 
ventilated  rooms,  and  for  other  reasons,  may  be  especially  un- 
healthful,  so  that  hours  of  labor  may  be  limited  under  the  police 
power.  According  to  the  view  of  the  majority,  the  Legislature 
may  have  had  sufficient  ground  for  concluding  that  excessive 
labor  would  not  only  affect  the  health  and  shorten  the  lives  of  the 
bakers,  but  also,  through  impairing  the  quality  of  their  work, 
tend  to  inflict  an  inferior  food  product  on  the  public.  The 
minority  of  the  court  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature  oould 
not  legitimately  ipake  any  such  health  discrimination  in  favor 
of  bakers.  Since  the  differences  that  manifest  themselves  in  the 
several  opinions  really  turn  on  individual  opinions  as  to  the 
relative  healthfulness  or  unhealthfulness  of  the  occupation,  one 
realizes  as  never  before  the  need  of  official  statistics  of  trade 
diseases  and  occupational  mortality,  such  as  have  been  begun  by 
the  English  government. 

Chief  Judge  Parker,  writing  the  prevailing  opinion  for 
affirmance,  discusses  the  Federal  decisions  on  the  police  power 
banning  with  the  "slaughter  house"  cases  (83  U.  S.  36),  and 
continues : 

In  Barhier  ts.  Connolly  (113  U.  S.  27)  the  Supreme  Court  has  before  It  a 
Sau  FraDcisco  ordinance  prohibiting  work  in  public  laundries  within  de- 
fined territory  from  10  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  claimed  to  be  repugnant  to  the  14th 
amendment  The  court  rules  that  the  ordinance  is  well  within  the  police 
power.    ♦    •    • 

There  are  many  interesting  cases  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sustaining  statutes  of  different  States  which  in  terms  seem  repugnant  to 
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the  14th  amendment,  but  which  that  court  declares  to  be  within  the  police 
power  of  the  States.  Among  them  are  statutes  declaring  a  railroad  com- 
pany liable  toe  damages  to  an  employee  although  caused  by  another  em- 
ployee (127  U.  S.  205) ;  fixing  the  damages  at  double  the  value  of  stock 
killed,  when  due  to  the  neglect  of  a  lailroad  company  to  maintain  fences 
(129  U.  S.  26)  ;  requiring  locomotive  engineers  to  be  licensed,  and  providing 
that  the  railroad  company  employing  them  pay  the  fees  of  examination 
(128  U.  S.  96) ;  requiring  cars  to  be  heated  otherwise  than  by  stoves  on 
railroads  over  50  miles  in  length  (165  U.  S.  628) ;  providing  for  immediate 
payment  of  wages  by  railroad  companies  to  discharged  employees  (173  U.  S. 
404)  ;  prohibiting  options  to  sell  grain  (184  U.  S.  425)  ;  providing  for  in- 
spection of  mines  at  expense  of  owners  (185  U.  S.  203),  and  one  declaring 
void  all  contracts  for  sales  of  stocks  on  margins  (187  U.  S.  606). 

I  shall  call  special  attention  to  but  one  other  case,  namely  Holden  vs. 
Hardy  (169  U.  S.  366).  In  that  case  the  court  reviews  at  length  many  of 
the  cases  arising  under  the  14th  amendment,  beginning  with  the  Slaughter 
House  cases.  The  case  involves  a  Utah  statute  providing  that  "  The  period 
of  employment  of  workingmen  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings  shall 
be  eight  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where  life  or  property 
is  in  imminent  danger."  Violation  is  made  a  misdemeanor.  The  conviction 
of  one  Holden  under  that  statute  is  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Ck)urt 
*****  ###«« 

This  court  throughout  all  its  history  has  maintained  the  same  position 
as  that  taken  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Many  authorities  may 
be  cited  in  support  of  that  assertion,  but  none  need  be,  for  they  are  all  in 
one  direction. 

The  impossibility  of  setting  the  bounds  of  the  police  power  has  up  to  this 
time  prevented  any  court  from  attempting  it,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  well 
stated  by  Judge  Gray  in  People  v.  Ewer  (141  N.  Y.  129,  132).  He  says :  "  It 
is  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  define  the  police  power  of  a  State ;  or  under 
recent  judicial  decisions,  to  say  where  the  constitutional  boundaries  limit- 
ing its  exercise  are  to  be  fixed.  It  is  a  power  essential  to  be  conceded  to 
the  State  in  the  interest  and  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  We  may  say 
of  it  that  when  its  operation  is  in  the  direction  of  so  regulating  the  use 
of  private  property,  or  of  so  restraining  personal  action,  as  manifestly  to 
secure,  or  to  tend  to  the  comfort,  prosperity,  or  protection  of  the  community, 
no  constitutional  guaranty  is  violated,  and  the  legislative  authority  is  not 
transcended." 
********** 

In  People  ex  rel.  Nechatficus  v.  Warden,  etc.  (144  N.  Y.  529)  the  constitu- 
tionality of  chapter  602,  Laws  1892,  is  challenged.  The  act  provides  for 
examination  and  registration  of  master  plumbers,  and  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  a  person  to  engage  in  that  trade  without  such  registration. 
This  court  holds  the  statute  to  be  within  the  police  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and,  therefore,  not  repugnant  to  the  CJonstitution.  ♦  •  ♦  In  Health 
Department  v.  Rector,  etc.,*  the  Court  considers  a  provision  of  the  New 
York  Consolidation  Act  requiring  that  tenement  houses  already  erected 

♦[See  the  tenement  house  decision,  page  46  below.— Eds.] 
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pickles  were  so  delivered ;  that  is,  after  the  plaintiff  had  expended  his  labor 
as  indicated  above  upon  them,  and  when  they  were  shipped  to  his 
principal.    •    ♦    • 

"  I  think  the  Legislature  employed  the  words  *  wages  or  salaries,'  while 
practically  equipollent,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  describing  the  compensa- 
tion which  is  to  be  paid  to  employees ;  inasmuch  as  that  term,  while  embrac- 
ing operative  or  laborer,  means  something  more.  The  final  question  in 
every  case  is  whether  the  subordinate,  tested  by  the  character  of  his  serv- 
ices, and  the  nature  of  his  relation,  is  an  employee  within  the  protection  of 
the  statute,  whose  compensation  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  wages  or  sal- 
ary, witliin  the  accepted  scope  of  these  terms ;  and  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pensation in  this  case  was  practically  paid  for  piece  work,  that  is,  for 
pickles  after  they  were  sorted,  properly  treated  and  forwardied  for  the  prin- 
cipal as  the  result  of  plaintiff's  manual  labor,  should  not  exclude  the  plain- 
tiff from  the  benefits  of  this  statute." — Hopkim  v.  Cromwell  89  App.  Div. 
481. 

Employers'  Liability. 

[Under  this  heading  are  recorded  all  decisions  of  courts  of  record  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Law  of  1902  or  the  General  Labor  Law;  also  decisions  nnder 
conunon  law  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  by  the  Appellate  Divisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  when  final.  Other  decisions  under  the  common  law  are  not 
reported  here  unless  special  circumstances  make  them  of  unusual  interest] 

THE  employers'  LIABILITY  ACT. 

The  cases  thus  far  reported  in  the  Bulletin  under  the  new 
employers'  liability  law  have  nearly  all  turned  on  that  provision 
which  requires  an  injured  employee  to  give  the  employer  notice 
of  the  injury  before  suing  for  damages.  As  noted  in  the  Bulletin 
of  last  September,  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
First  Department,  in  the  case  of  Gmaehle  v.  Rosenberg  (83  App. 
Div.  339)  unanimously  held  that  this  requirement  applied  to  all 
actions  brought  by  employees  for  the  negligence  of  their  employ- 
ers. In  December,  however,  the  Appellate  Division  in  the  Second 
Department  unanimously  adopted  the  opposite  view.  In  the 
words  of  the  official  reporter  the  earlier  decision  held  that  the 
employers'  liability  law  was  "  a  general  act  applicable  to  all 
actions  brought  whether  under  the  common  law  for  negligence  or 
for  violation  of  any  statute  existing  when  the  act  was  passed," 
while  the  later  decision  holds  that  "the  statute  requires  the 
service  of  notice  only  where  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  enforce  a  cause 
of  action  which  did  not  exist  at  common  law  and  was  conferred 
by  the  statute."  A  minority  of  the  court  holds  also  that  "if  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  statute  to  require  the  service  of  the  notice  in  a 
case  where  the  plaintiff  had  a  cause  of  action  at  common  law,  the 
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statute  would  violate  sections  1  and  18  of  article  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York  and  section  1  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  opinion  was  written  by  Justice  Woodward  and  unanimously 
concurred  in  as  to  the  first  point,  but  Justice  Hooker  alone  con- 
curred as  to  tlie  second  point  (concerning  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law).    Justice  Woodward  said  in  part: 

The  plaintiff's  complaint  was  dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  defendant, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  did  not  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of 
action,  In  that  it  did  not  allege  the  giving  of  the  notice  required  by  section 
2  of  chapter  600  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  known  as  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  There  is  no  suggestion  of  any  other  defect  in  the  complaint,  which 
sets  forth  a  good  cause  of  action  under  the  common  law,  and  the  questions 
presented  upon  this  appeal  are  whether  the  giving  of  the,  notice  provided  in 
the  act  mentioned,  is  necessary  to  a  recovery  In  this  action,  and,  if  it  is, 
whether  such  act  is  constitutional.  The  complaint  was  dismissed  upon  the 
authority  of  Gmaehle  v.  Rosenberg  (80  App.  Dlv.  541)  ;  Gmaehle  v,  Rosen- 
berg (83  App.  Div.  339),  and  Johnson  v.  Roach  (83  App.  Div.  351),  where 
the  question  has  been  more  or  less  involved,  and  the  great  respect  which  is 
due  to  a  court  of  coordinate  jurisdiction  and  powers  demands  that  we 
should  not  lightly  disregard  its  construction  of  the  law.  Yet  the  members 
of  this  coiu*t  are  oathbound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  appellate  court, 
and  we  may  not  disregard  our  own  convictions  upon  a  question  involving 
the  rights  of  litigants  in  the  discharge  of. those  duties. 

Chapter  600  of  the  Laws  of  1902  is  entitled  "  An  act  to  extend  and  regu- 
late the  liability  of  employers  to  make  compensation  for  personal  injuries 
suffered  by  employees,"  and  while  the  title  constitutes  no  part  of  the  act,  It 
is  well  established  by  authority  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  key  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  statute,  where  that  intent  is  otherwise  some- 
what ambiguous.  (People  ex  rel.  C.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Coleman,  121  N.  Y.  542,  544.) 
The  word  "  extend  "  implies  something  to  be  extended  (12  Am.  &  Kng.  Ency. 
of  Law,  572),  and  there  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  Inference  that  the  Legis- 
lature Intended  to  abrogate  any  right  of  action  existing  under  the  statutes 
or  the  common  law,  unless  such  an  intention  is  clearly  to  be  drawn  from 
the  language  of  the  act  Itself.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  act  is  not  to 
regulate  the  remedy,  as  it  has  been  construed  in  another  department  of  this 
court,  but  "  to  extend  and  regulate  the  liability  of  employers."  The  natural 
construction  of  the  title,  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  the  liability  of  employers, 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  chapter  6(X)  of  the  Laws  oi 
1902,  was  to  be  extended  and  regulated,  and  as  the  act  does  not  purport  to 
furnish  any  new  remedy,  but  does  extend  the  liability  of  employers,  the 
limitation  upon  the  "  action  for  recovery  of  compensation  for  injury  or 
death  under  this  act"  must  relate  not  to  the  remedies  existing  under  the 
common  law  and  statutes  as  thoy  were,  but  to  the  new  liabilities  which 
have  been  imposed  "  under  this  act."  This  is  the  clear  language  of  the 
statute  itself  in  section  2  of  the  act,  and  we  know  of  no  rule  of  construc- 
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tion  which  Justifies  extending  the  operation  of  a  statute  for  the  purpose  of 
working  an  injustice  to  one  who  has  a  legal  wrong  to  be  righted. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action  sets  forth  a  good  cause  of  action  at  common 
law  for  injuries  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  duty  owed  by  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiff.  The  right  in  nowise  depends  upon  the  statute;  it  exists  at 
common  law,  which  the  statute  does  not  assume  to  change,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  so  long  as  the  plaintiff  relies  upon  his  common-law  right  of 
action,  he  cannot,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  600  of  the  Laws  of  1902, 
be  compelled  to  give  a  notice  as  a  condition  precedent  to  his  right  to  litigate 
the  issues.  That  would  be  reading  into  the  statute  a  regulation  of  a  remedy 
for  a  cause  of  action  not  created  by  the  statute,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
possible  Justification  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  act  This  was 
clearly  the  view  which  was  taken  by  the  learned  court  in  Veginan  v.  Morse 
(160  Mass.  143),  cited  in  Johnson  v.  Roach  (83  App.  Div.  351,  356)  as  au- 
thority for  a  contrary  construction,  for  it  clearly  appears  that  there  were 
three  counts  in  the  declaration,  two  of  them  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  and  the  third  under  the  common  law,  and  the  defendant  requested  the 
trial  court  to  hold  that  the  notice  required  by  the  statute  not  having  been 
served,  the  action  could  not  be  maintained  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  The  court  so  ruled,  and  the  trial  proceeded  under  the  common-law 
count  (page  144). 
*  m  •  m  *•*  «  *  *  «  * 

We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  where  a  common-law  cause  of  action  is 
set  up  in  a  complaint  it  is  error  to  dismiss  the  same  except  upon  a  failure 
of  proof ;  that  the  plaintiff,  confining  himself  to  his  pleadings,  and  attempt- 
ing to  gain  no  rights  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  is  not  governed  by 
the  provision  for  a  notice  within  120  days.  This  construction  gives  the 
statute  all  the  force  and  effect  which  was  intended ;  it  gives  a  new  cause  of 
action  and  regulates  the  common-law  remedy  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  tliis 
new  cause  of  action,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  extend  this  burden  to 
those  who  assert  rights  under  the  common  law  or  under  statutes  complete 
in  themselves.  There  is,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  no  presumption 
that  the  Legislature  has  intended  to  change  the  common  law,  and  affirma- 
tive statutes  are  declarative  only,  and  leave  the  common  law  in  force 
(Dutchess  County  Mut  Ins.  Co.  v.  Van  Wagonen,  supra.) 

But  if  this  construction  were  less  plain  than  it  appears  to  us  under  the 
authorities  already  cited,  we  should  still  be  constrained  to  hold  that  the 
complaint  in  this  action  was  improperly  dismissed,  under  the  rule  that  in 
the  construction  of  a  statute  which  is  susceptible  of  two  constructions,  one 
of  which  will  render  it  valid  and  the  other  void,  and  both  are  equally 
reasonable,  the  courts  incline  to  and  will  adopt  that  construction  which 
renders  the  act  valid,  rather  than  one  which  avoids  it  (People  ex  rel.  Sinkler 
V,  Terry,  108  N.  Y.  1,  7),  because  we  have  no  doubt  that  under  the  construc- 
tion which  has  been  given  to  this  statute  it  is  in  contravention  of  several 
very  important  provisions  of  the  State  and  Federal  constitutions. 

It  being  our  duty  to  support  the  action  of  the  Legislature  where  it  is  act- 
ing within  the  legitimate  scope  of  its  powers,  and  "  no  duty  rests  more  im- 
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peratively  upon  the  courts  than  the  enforcement  of  those  constitutional  pro- 
visions intended  to  secure  that  equality  of  rights  which  is  the  foundation  of 
free  government "  (Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  F6  R'y  i?-  Ellis,  165  U.  S.,  150, 
160,  cited  in  the  Getting  case,  supra),  we  are  constrained  to  disagree  with 
the  construction  put  upon  the  act  of  1902  (chapter  600),  and  to  hold  that 
the  judgment  should  be  reversed,  and  the  plaintiff  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  of  his  common-law  cause  of  action. — Rosin  v.  Lidgencood  Mfg. 
Co.,  89  App.  Div,  245. 


A  second  case  under  the  Liability  Act  that  came  before  the 
Appellate  Division  was  an  action  brought  against  the  Manhattan 
Railway  Company  by  the  widow  of  an  employee  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  death  of  her  husband,  alleged  to  be  due  to  careless- 
ness and  negligence  of  the  defendants'  agents  in  contravention  of 
subdivision  2  of  section  1  of  the  act.  At  the  New  York  Trial  Term 
in  April,  1903,  the  complaint  was  dismissed  by  direction  of  the 
court  and  this  judgment  has  been  affirmed  by  the  First  Appellate 
Division,  December  term  (Justices  Ingraham,  Van  Brunt,  Hatch 
and  Patterson,  affirmative;  Justice  Laughlin  dissenting) .  Justice 
Ingraham,  in  the  prevailing  opinion,  said,  in  part : 

"  There  was  no  evidence  that  there  was  a  defect  at  the  location  at  which 
the  deceased  was  to  do  this  work,  that  any  of  the  machines  or  appliances 
were  out  of  order,  or  that  any  precaution  was  omitted  by  the  defendant 
that  was  possible  to  protect  the  deceased  in  the  performance  of  his  work. 
There  was  nothing  therefore,  to  bring  the  case  within  subdivision  1  of  sec^ 
tlon  1  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act ;  and  to  sustain  this  action  we  must 
find  evidence  to  justify  a  finding  that  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  a  per- 
son intrusted  with  and  exercising  superintendence,  or  in  the  absence  of 
such  superintendent  of  a  person  acting  as  superintendent,  with  the  au- 
thority and  consent  of  the  employer,  personal  injury  was  caused  to  an 
employee  who  was  *  himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence 
at  the  time.'  The  only  evidence  that  we  have  is  the  fact  that  the  train  dis- 
patcher was  in  his  office ;  that  another  employee  who  at  such  times  was  In 
the  habit  of  dispatching  the  trains  was  outside  on  the  platform  to  take  his 
place  in  giving  the  signal  for  the  trains  to  start ;  that  a  signal  to  start  this 
train  was  given ;  that  the  train  started,  and  after  the  starting  of  the  train 
the  plaintiff's  intestate,  who  had  been  engaged  in  connecting  the  train  and 
locomotive,  was  run  over  and  injured.  Undoubtedly  if  there  was  evidence 
that  the  deceased  when  the  gong  was  sounded  for  the  train  to  leave,  was  In 
a  position  between  the  locomotive  and  the  train,  there  would  be  evidence 
that  the  man  who  gave  the  signal  to  start  the  car  was  negligent ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  where  the  deceased  was  at  the  time  the  signal  to 
start  the  train  was  given.  I  think  the  jury  from  this  evidence  could  infer 
that  the  employee  who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  train  dispatcher,  gave  a 
signal  to  start  the  train ;  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  that  was  negligence, 
unless  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  when  the  signal  was  giv^i  the  de- 
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ceased  was  engaged  in  coupling  the  train  or  in  a  position  of  danger.  We 
have  no  evidence  of  what  the  deceased  was  doing  from  the  time  the  engi- 
neer saw  him  standing  at  the  north  end  of  the  car  waiting  for  the  engine  to 
back  down  until  he  was  picked  up  under  the  car.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
and  nothing  from  which  the  jury  could  find  that  when  the  gong  was  sounded 
the  deceased  was  not  clear  from  the  car  and  in  a  position  of  safety.  The 
coupling  of  the  car  to  the  engine  was  completed.  To  that  the  engineer  tes- 
tified positively  and  it  is  not  contradicted.  The  deceased  had,  therefore, 
done  his  work.  If,  after  finishing  his  work,  he  had  stepped  back  from 
between  the  cars  upon  the  middle  track  and  stood  there  and  waited  for  the 
car  to  start,  it  was  certainly  not  negligence  for  the  starter  to  start  the 
train.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had  stepped  back  from  the 
car,  having  completed  his  work  of  coupling  the  train  from  the  engine,  and 
that  in  some  way  his  clothing  was  caught  by  the  train,  or  as  the  train 
started  he  slipped  and  fell,  or  that  he  attempted  to  cross  between  the  en- 
gine and  the  car  to  the  platform,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  starter  started 
the  train  when  the  deceased  was  between  the  engine  and  the  car.  We  have 
no  evidence  as  to  his  position  at  the  time  the  train  was  started,  and  to  jus- 
tify a  finding  of  negligence  against  the  defendant,  there  must  be  evidence 
that  the  deceased  was  in  a  place  of  danger  when  the  signal  was  given." — 
McHugh  V.  Manhattan  Railway  Co,,  88  App.  Div,  554. 

CASES  UNDER  THE  LABOR  LAW. 

Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  (often  called  the  "  life  and  limb 
law  ")  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  furnish  safe  scaffold- 
ing and  other  appliances  used  in  building.  In  the  case  of  Haughey 
vs.  Thatcher,  the  question  was  whether  a  temporary  arch  made 
of  iron  ribs  was  a  scaffolding  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The 
case  came  before  the  Second  Appellate  Division  in  December, 
1903,  upon  a  motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  a  new  trial  upon  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  rendered  by  direction  of  the  court  after  a  trial  at 
the  Kings  County  Trial  Term.  The  official  reporter  summarizes 
the  facts  as  follows : 

"  In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries,  It  ap- 
peared that  the  defendant  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  building 
and  that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  In  putting  In  for  the  defendant  terra 
cotta  arches  between  the  floor  beams;  that  in  building  the  terra  cotta 
arches,  temporary  arches  made  of  iron  ribs  were  employed.  While  the 
plaintiff  was  standing  upon  one  of  the  temporary  arches  engaged  in  setting 
terra  cotta  bricks  upon  it,  the  temporary  arch,  for  some  undisclosed  reason, 
fell  with  him  to  the  floor  below.  The  temporary  arches  used  in  the  work 
were  of  a  pattern  which  had  been  in  use  for  many  years  and  had  been  set 
In  the  work  by  experienced  men.  They  were  furnished  to  the*  defendant  by 
an  apparently  reputable  and  responsible  independent  contractor  *under  a 
contract  which  required  the  contractor  to  set  them  in  the  building.    There 
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was  no  evidence  of  any  structural  defect  in  the  arch  which  fell  and  there 
was  some  evidence  that  it  had  been  securely  set  Some  evidence  was  given, 
however,  tending  to  show  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  defendant's  work- 
men, for  convenience  in  doing  their  work,  to  knock  aside  the  hangers  of  the 
temporary  arch  and  thereby  diminish  the  extent  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
beam  flange.  A  scaffolding  was  furnished  on  each  side  of  the  arch  for  the 
workmen  to  stand  upon,  but  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of  standing  upon 
the  temporary  arch,  instead  of  upon  the  scaffolding,  while  laying  the  terra 
cotta  bricks  because  the  work  could  be  more  easily  done  in  that  way  than 
from  the  scaffolding." 

In  his  opinion  Justice  Hirschberg  said  in  part: 

"  The  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  claims  that  the  temporary  arch  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  scaffold  within  the  meaning  of  section  18  of  the  Labor 
Law  (Laws  of  1897,  chap.  415),  and  that  the  negligence  of  the  defendant 
is,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  fell.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  temporary  arch  can  be  so  regarded.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to 
support  and  shape  the  permanent  arch  until  that  arch  should  be  set  and 
•  hardened  sufficiently  to  justify  the  removal  of  the  temporary  structure.  It 
no  more  became  a  scaffold  because  of  the  habit  of  men  stepping  on  It  while 
at  work  than  would  a  wall  or  beam  temporarily  constructed  to  hold  up 
some  part  of  the  structure  during  its  creation  because  it  might  be  used  by 
the  men  to  steady  or  sustain  their  weight  for  personal  convenience  in  work- 
ing. It  may  very  well  be  that  the  defendant,  if  aware  that  the  men  did 
so  use  the  temporary  arch,  would  be  required  to  make  it  strong  enough  to 
support  their  weight  in  addition  to  whatever  other  weight  it  was  designed 
to  bear,  and  that  he  would  be  liable  for  negligence  in  that  regard  upon 
proof  that  it  was  inadequate  by  reason  of  negligence  lawfully  attributable 
to  him;  but  that  doctrine  would  not  extend  the  case  to  the  stringent  lia- 
bility of  the  Labor  Law.  I  think  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  the  tem- 
porary arch  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  neither  a  place  nor  an  appliance  fur- 
nished to  the  plaintiff  to  work  in  or  with,  but  that  during  the  time  it  was 
designed  to  remain  in  place  to  shape  and  support  the  final  structure  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  component  part  of  the  building  within  the  rule  of 
Stourbridge  v.  Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  Co.  (9  App.  Div.  129,  132,  133).  But 
whether  it  may  be  so  regarded  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  It  is 
not  a  scaffold  or  any  cognate  contrivance  within  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  or  within  the  meaning  of  section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  and  that 
its  employment  as  a  personal  support  by  the  plaintiff  was  Incidental  and  not 
primary,  both  In  actual  use  by  him  and  In  Intention  by  his  master*  In  the 
absence  of  statutory  liability  the  plaintiff's  claim  has  no  foundation  upon 
any  proven  act  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  his  exceiQ- 
tlons  should,  therefore,  be  overruled  and  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  denied." 
—Haughey  v.  Thatcher,  89  App,  Div.  375. 


Section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  requires  manufacturers  to  guard 
gearing,  beltinji^,  shafting,  set  screws  and  machinery  of  every 
description,  and  when  one  Huff,  an  employee  of  the  American 
Fire   Engine   Company,   was   killed   on   a   revolving   shaft   his 
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widow  sued  the  company  for  damages  and  obtained  a  verdict 
of  12,000  at  the  Seneca  County  Trial  Term,  March,  1903.  The 
company  appealed  the  case  and  secured  a  reversal  of  judgment  by 
the  Fourth  Appellate  Division  at  the  November  term  on  the 
ground  (1)  that  the  evidence  did  not  justify  a  finding  that  the 
deceased  was  caught  by  a  set  screw  as  charged  and  (2)  because 
no  evidence  had  been  given  tending  to  prove  that  the  deceased 
was  free  from  contributory  negligence.  The  facts  are  summarized 
as  follows  by  the  oflBcial  reporter : 

'*  Tbe  deceased  was  employed  In  the  defendant's  foundry,  and  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  such  foundry  was  a  revolving  shaft  four  and  one-half  feet 
from  the  floor  composed  of  two  pieces  Joined  together  hy  means  of  collars 
fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  two  pieces  of  the  shaft  with  set  screws ;  on  the 
day  of  the  accident  the  deceased  and  the  defendant's  foreman  were  working 
in  the  room;  when  last  seen  hy  the  foreman  the  deceased  was  standing 
close  by  him;  almost  immediately  thereafter  the  foreman  heard  a  noise, 
and,  upon  looking  around,  saw  the  deceased  upon  the  revolving  shaft,  at  a 
place  at  least  seven  feet  from  where  the  deceased  was  standing  when  the 
foreman  last  saw  him.  So  far  as  appeared  the  deceased  had  no  duty  to 
perform  which  required  him  to  go  in  the  vicinity  of  the  revolving  shaft 
What  led  him  to  do  so  or  how  he  got  there  was  not  shown  by  the  evidence. 

"  When  the  deceased  was  taken  from  the  shaft,  his  clothing,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  shoes  and  stockings,  had  been  entirely  stripped  off  and  was 
wound  tightly  around  the  shaft  covering  the  coupling  and  the  set  screw. 
His  body  was  not,  however,  near  the  set  screw  or  coupling  nor  was  the  set 
screw  embedded  in  any  part  of  the  clothing  nor  was  any  part  of  the  cloth- 
ing wound  about  the  head  of  the  screw." 

Justice  McLennan  in  his  opinion  for  the  unanimous  court  said 
in  part : 

"In  the  complaint  it  is  alleged  that  the  deceased,  while  in  and  about  his 
work,  was  caught  by  said  projecting  set  screw  in  a  portion  of  his  clothing 
and  was  whirled  around  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  said  shaft  and  thereby 
injured  and  killed;  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  defendant  was  gtdlty  of  neg- 
ligence because  it  failed  to  guard  such  set  screw,  as  required  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law.  The  case  was  tried  solely  upon  that 
theory.  ♦  ♦  ♦  As  we  have  seen,  no  witness  saw  the  deceased  when  he 
was  caught  by  the  shaft.  When  he  was  discovered  his  body  was  not  touch- 
ing or  near  the  set  screw  or  coupling.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  revolving  shaft  when  perfectly  smooth  might  have 
caught  the  clothing  of  the  deceased  and  eatised  the  injury  complained  of. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  said,  upon  the  evidence,  that  it  was  not  caught  at  such 
place,  but  was  caught  by  the  screw?  We  think  such  conclusion  must  be  the 
result  of  pure  speculation.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that 
the  set  screw  in  question  was  guarded  to  some  extent  by  the  flange,  although 
perhaps  the  Jury  would  have  been  Justified  in  finding  that  the  defendant 
had  not  fully  complied  with  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  in  that  regard. 
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Is  it  not  quite  as  likely  that  the  clothing  of  the  deceased  was  caught  by  the 
nuts  or  heads  on  the  bolts  which  fastened  the  two  flanges  together  as  by 
the  set  screw?  Yet  that  was  not  the  question  submitted  to  the  jury.  They 
were  instructed  by  the  learned  trial  court  that  in  order  to  enable  the  plain- 
tiff to  recover  they  must  find  that  the  set  screw  caused  the  accident,  and 
they  evidently  so  found.  We  think  there  is  no  evidence  which  tends  to 
■support  that  conclusion,  and  for  that  reason  the  order  must  be  reversed." — 
Huft  V.  Americ<m  Fire  Engine  Co.,  88  App.  Div.  324. 


In  the  case  of  Gallenkamp  v.  The  Garvin  Machine  Co.,  action 
was  brought  under  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law  which  provides 
that  "children  under  1(5  years  of  age  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
operate  or  assist  in  operating  dangerous  maehines  of  any  kind." 
The  Supreme  Ck)urt  in  the  County  lof  New  York,  July  1903,  non- 
suited the  plaintiff,  but  the  First  Appellate  Division  at  the  Feb- 
ruary term  1904,  reversed  the  judgment,  Justices  Laughlin,  Van 
Brunt  and  O'Brien  standing  for  reversal  and  Justices  Ingraham 
and  McLaughlin  for  affirmance.  The  case  has  been  thus  sum- 
marized : 

"  A  mechanical  contrivance,  known  as  a  conveyor,  constructed  in  a  shaft 
extending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  building,  and  consisting  of  end- 
less chains  passing  over  sprocket  wheels  located  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  building  with  pan-shaped  metallic  shelves  about  three  feet  in  length 
attached  to  and  suspended  between  the  chains  at  intervals  of  about  thirteen 
feet,  there  being  two  openings  in  the  shaft  at  each  floor,  one  opposite  the 
ascending  pans  and  the  other  opposite  the  descending  pans,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  on  and  taking  off  tools,  which  contrivance  is  in  constant  motion 
during  business  hours,  cannot  be  said  as  matter  of  law  not  to  be  a  danger- 
ous machine  within  the  meaning  of  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law. 

"  A  person  employed  on  one  of  the  floors  in  putting  on  and  taking  off 
tools  is  assisting  In  operating  the  conveyor  within  the  meaning  of  said 
statute. 

"  The  mere  employment  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  under  16  years  of  age. 
In  violation  of  the  statute,  is  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant sufficient  to  take  the  case  to  the  jury. 

"  The  question  of  contributory  negligence  is  for  the  Jury.  Section  81  of 
the  Labor  Law  amounts  to  a  legislative  declaration  that  children  under 
said  age  are  not  of  sufficient  discretion  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  contributory 
^  negligence  as  matter  of  law  in  performing  duties  assigned  to  them  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law." 

In  the  prevailing  opinion  written  by  Justice  Laughlin  he  says 
in  part : 

** The  respondent  seeks  to  sustain  the  judgment  upon  three  grounds:  (1) 
that  this  was  not  a  dangerous  machine ;  (2)  that  the  plaintiff  was  neither 
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operating  nor  assisting  in  operating  it,  and  (3)  that  the  plaintiff  was  guilty 
of  contributory  negligence  as  matter  of  law. 

'*  I  think  it  cannot  be  said  as  matter  of  law  that  this  was  not  a  dang^ous 
machine  within  the  contemplation  of  the  statute.  It  was  a  mechanical  con- 
trivance, in  constant  motion  and  propelled  by  practically  irresistible  me- 
chanical power.  The  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  remove  the  tools  from  a  pan 
while  it  was  passing  this  opening  of  less  than  four  feet,  which  would  take 
only  about  four  seconds,  and  likewise  he  was  obliged  to  load  a  pan  while  it 
was  passing  the  same  distance.  Although  the  conveyor  did  not  move  with 
great  rapidity,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  work  was  attended  with  danger, 
and  the  safety  of  the  operator  required  that  he  should  be  of  sufficiently 
mature  judgment  to  keep  his  mind  constantly  upon  the  work. 
*****  «•*«« 

*'  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  was  assisting  in  the  opera- 
tion of  this  machine.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  the  i)erson  who  applied 
the  power  to  set  the  machinery  in  motion  was  the  operator ;  but  the  mere 
operation  of  the  machine  without  the  agency  of  the  employees  upon  the 
different  floors  would  have  been  fruitless.  It  was  intended  as  a  time-saving 
device,  and  to  render  its  operation  effectual  required  the  assistance  of  em- 
ployees upon  the  different  floors.  Those  thus  engaged  were  clearly,  I  think, 
assisting,  at  least,  in  operating  the  machine  within  the  fair  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  statute. 

"  The  question  of  contributory  negligence  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  for  the 
consideration  of  the  jury.  In  the  case  of  Marino  v.  Lehmaier  (173  N.  Y. 
530),*  where  a  boy  13  years  of  age  employed  In  a  factory  in  violation  of 
another  provision  of  the  Labor  Law,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  the  age  of  14  years  in  factories,  was  injured  by  the  starting  of  a  cog 
wheel  while  he  was  cleaning  a  press,  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the 
mere  employment  of  the  plaintiff  in  violation  of  the  statute  was  evidence 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  sufficient  to  take  the  case  to  the 
jury,  and  that  the  statute  amounted  to  a  legislative  declaration  that  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age,  in  accepting  employment  and  performing  duties 
assigned  to  them  in  Violation  of  the  law,  were  not  of  sufficient  age  and  dis- 
cretion to  be  deemed  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  matter  of  law. 
The  prohibition  against  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
in  the  operation,  or  assisting  in  the  operation,  of  dangerous  machinery  re- 
quires the  same  construction.  The  Legislature,  although  it  saw  fit  to  per- 
mit the  employment  of  children  over  14  and  under  16  years  of  age  in  fac- 
t(H*ie6,  deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  their  employment  in  operating  or 
assisting  in  the  operation  of  dangerous  machines.  It'  is  evident  that  the 
Legislature  appreciated  that  children  between  those  ages  are  apt  to  be 
thoughtless  and  absent  minded,  and  to  have  their  attention  diverted  from 
work,  and,  therefore,  are  liable  to  injury  if  working  on  dangerous  ma- 
chines. The  effect  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  the  Marino  case  is 
that  contributory  negligence  even  in  such  case  relieves  the  employer  of  lia- 
bility ;  but  that  It  is  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  or  not  the  infant  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  Doubtless  if  it  appeared  that  the  plain- 
tiff, at  the  time  realizing  and  appreciating  the  danger,  heedlessly  thrust  his 
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head  in  the  path  of  the  descending  pans,  it  would  be  contributory  n^ligence 
as  matter  of  law;  but  that  is  not  this  case.  The  plaintifE  was  injured 
wiiile  attempting,  as  best  he  could,  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  hluL 
It  was  for  the  Jury  to  say  whether,  at  the  time,  he  appreciated  and  realized 
the  danger,  and,  if  so,  he  would  be  guilty  of  contributory  negligence ;  but,  if 
not,  they  would  be  justified  in  finding  freedom  from  contributory  negligence 
on  Ms  part." 

NEGLIGENCE   UNDER  THE   COMMON  LAW. 

The  decisions  as  to  the  employee'  responsibility  for  accidents 
under  the  common  law  usually  turn  on  one  of  these  questions: 
(1)  Did  the  employer  perform  his  duty  in  furnishing  a  safe 
workplace  for  the  injured  employee?  If  not,  did  the  employee 
relieve  him  of  his  obligation  by  continuing  to  work  in  an  unsafe 
workplace  and  thus  consenting  to  assume  the  extraordinary  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  and  obvious  risks  of  his  employment?  (2) 
If  the  negligence  resulting  in  the  accident  was  that  of  a  fellow 
employee,  was  his  omission  a  duty  that  devolved  upon  the 
employer?  If  not,  the  employee  c*annot  be  held  liable.  (3)  Did 
the  injured  employee  contribute  to  the  accident  by  his  own  negli- 
gence? If  so,  the  employer  cannot  be  held  liable.  All  of  these 
questions  arise  in  the  following  cases. 

Foreman  a  Fellow  Servant. — In  the  case  of  Lynch  v.  Bush  Com- 
pany, Limited,  suit  wa«  brought  by  Lynch  to  recover  damages 
caused  by  being  struck  by  a  falling  board  while  in  the  employ 
of  plaintiff.  The  Kings  County  Trial  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  March,  1903,  dismissed  the  complaint.  On  appeal  the  Second 
Appellate  Division  of  the  December  Term,  1903,  sustained  the 
judgment  (Justices  Goodrich,  Bartlett  and  Woodward,  affirma- 
tive; Justices  Ilii-schberg  and  Hooker,  negative).  The  official 
reporter  summarizes  the  case  as  follows : 

"  In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  it  ap- 
peared that  the  plaijitiff  was  employed  by  the  defendant  to  assist  in  hoisting 
bales  of  licorice  into  a  third  story  window  in  the  defendant's  warehouse. 
The  defendant  had  caused  to  be  securely  fastened  to  the  sill  of  the  window 
a  stick  of  timber,  which  was  of  material  assistance  to  the  men  engaged  in 
taking  the  bales  through  the  window.  These  men,  finding  that  the  stick 
of  timber  was  not  quite  high  enough  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility,  nailed  an 
extra  piece  of  board  on  the  top  of  the  timber.  On  the  day  of  the  accident 
this  board  became  loose  and  the  defendant's  foreman,  upon  being  notified 
of  that  fact,  sent  a  man  to  nail  it  down,  but  continued  to  proceed  with  the 
work.  Before  the  man  arrived,  one  of  the  bales  came  in  contact  with  the 
loose  board  and  fell  to  the  ground,  striking  the  plaintiif  on  the  head  and 
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Injuring  him.  The  accident  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
of  the  plaintiff's  employment  It  did  not  appear  that  the  board  was  not 
securely  nailed  to  the  timber  when  the  plaintiff  commenced  work  in  the 
morning,  or  that  a  similar  accident  had  ever  happened  before. 

"Held,  that  the  plaintiff's  complaint  was  properly  dismissed;  that  the 
negligence  which  directly  pnoduced  the  injury  was  that  of  the  foreman,  a 
fellow-servant  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable  there- 
for."—Lync/i  V.  Bush  Company,  Limited,  89  App.  Div.  286. 

Foreman  a  Fellow  Servant. — In  the  case  of  Van  Derhoff  vs. 
N.  Y.  Central  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division  art: 
the  November  term  nnanimously  reversed  the  decision  of  Supreme 
Court,  Niagara  county,  awarding  plaintiff  $1,132.56  damages,  and 
ordered  a  new  trial.  The  opinion  of  Justice  Stover  gives  the  facts 
and  law  of  the  case: 

"  Plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  defendant  as  a  trackman,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  work  was  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman.  Just  prior  to 
the  accident  a  portion  of  an  embankment  along  the  roadbed  of  the  defendant 
had  become  loosened  and  fallen  upon  the  tracks,  and  the  gang  with  which 
plaintiff  was  connected  was  sent  to  remove  the  loose  material.  The  em- 
bankment consisted  of  shale  and  rock,  The  gang  in  which  the  plaintiff  was 
employed  had  been  at  work  some  two  or  three  hours  removing  the  portion 
of  the  embankment  which  had  fallen  upon  the  track,  when  some  of  the 
rock  from  the  ledge  or  embankment  became  dislodged  in  some  way,  falling 
upon  the  plaintiff  and  inflicting  the  injuries  complained  of. 

"At  some  time  while  the  plaintiff  was  at  work  he  says  he  looked  up  in  the 
direction  of  the  bank,  and  the  foreman  said  to  him,  '  Never  mind  looking 
up.'  At  the  time  of  the  accident  there  were  two  men  upon  the  lockout  at 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  stone  start  they  gave  a 
warning  and  all  of  the  men  ran.  Plaintiff  ran  but  did  not  get  out  of  the 
way  in  time. 

"  No  doubt  the  plaintiff  was  working  in  a  dangerous  place,  but  the  danger 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  situation,  to  remedy  which  he  was  employed, 
and  was  in  no  particular  the  result  of  negligence.  The  place  was  reason- 
ably safe ;  that  is,  it  was  free  from  dangers  other  than  were  incident  to  and 
necessarily  arose  from  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  The 
bank  was  steep,  the  rock  had  become  loosened  so  as  to  permit  it  to  slide 
upon  the  track  below,  and,  in  removing  it.  It  must  have  been  apparent  that 
more  or  less  of  the  loose  rock  on  top  would  fall  from  time  to  time. 

"  In  the  performance  of  the  work  the  defendant  had  employed  a  competent 
foreman,  a  man  of  experience,  and  who  seems,  in  this  Instance,  to  have 
taken  the  precaution  to  station  lookouts  to  inform  the  men  of  danger  from 
any  rock  that  might  become  loosened  during  the  work.  The  manner  of  the 
removal  of  the  embankment  was  a  detail  of  the  work  which  should  properly 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  foreman,  and  not  one  which  the  master  him- 
self was  bound  to  perform.  •  •  ♦  Nor  does  the  statement  of  the  fore- 
man to  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  not  to  look  up,  but  to  go  on  with  his  work, 
in  any  manner  change  the  rule  or  impose  liability  upon  the  master.  It 
must  be  construed,  we  think,  to  be  a  declaration  of  a  fellow  servant  with 
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reference  to  a  situation  which  was  apparent  to  both.  We  think  the  com- 
plaint should  have  been  dismissed."— Fan  Derhoff  v.  'N.  Y.  C,  d  H.  R.  R.  R, 
Co.,  88  App,  Div.  418. 

Foreman  Not  a  Fellow  Servant, — Charles  Vogel, while  employed 
by  the  American  Bridge  Company,  was  injured  through  a  fall 
of  a  metal  truss,  caused  by  a  break  of  an  inadequate  rope  lashing, 
and  upon  suing  for  damages  obtained  a  verdict  of  f3,000  at  the 
Queens  county  trial  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  January,  1903. 
This  judgment,  the  company  having  taken  an  appeal,  was  affirmed 
by  the  Second  Appellate  Division  at  the  November  term,  Justice 
Woodward  dissenting  from  the  decision  concurred  in  by  Justices 
Jenks,  Goodrich,  Bartlett  and  Hooker.  To  quote  the  official 
reporter's  summary,  the  court  holds  that — 

"  Where  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  appoints  a 
foreman  *  boss  of  the  job '  and  the  sole  superintendent  thereof,  giving  him 
power  to  employ  and  discharge  the  workmen  and  placing  under  his  absolute 
control  a  supply  of  ropes  for  use  in  the  work,  such  foreman  is  the  alter  ega 
of  the  corporation,  and  if,  after  being  notified  by  one  of  the  workmen  that 
a  particular  rope  used  in  the  work  is  too  weak  for  the  purpose,  he  refuses 
to  furnish  a  stronger  rope,  although  he  has  such  rope  on  hand,  the  corpo- 
ration is  liable  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  one  of  its  employees  in 
consequence  of  the  l^reaking  of  the  rope  in  question." — Yogel  v.  American 
Bridge  Co.,  88  App.  Div.  68. 

Defective  Appliances, — The  case  of  Lynch  vs.  The  Brooklyn 
Heights  Railroad,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  in  Kings  county, 
April,  1903,  awarded  plaintiff  |4,2()0  damages  on  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  was  appealed  and  the  judgment  unanimously  affirmed  by 
the  Second  Appellate  Division  at  the  December  term,  1903.  The 
official  reporter  states  the  facts  and  decision  as  follows : 

"  In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  It  ap- 
peared that  the  plaiutiflf  was  employed  by  the  defendant  street  railway 
company  as  conductor  of  an  electric  trolley  car ;  that  on  one  of  the  plain- 
tiff's trips  the  guide  wheel  had  fallen  out  of  the  so<*ket  at  the  top  of  the 
trolley  pole  and  that,  when  the  plaintiff  notified  the  defendant's  transfer 
agent  and  car  starter  of  this  fact,  the  starter  instructed  him  to  continue 
his  trip  and  to  be  careful  in  going  over  crossings  or  around  curves  that  he 
did  not  pull  the  trolley  wires  down;  that  while  proceeding,  pursuant  to 
these  instructions,  upon  a  straight  piece  of  track  where  there  was  no  cross- 
ing, the  trolley  pole  became  entangled  with  a  wire  supporting  the  troUey 
wire  and  the  trolley  pole  was  pulled  from  its  socket  and  fell  upon  the 
plaintiff,  inflicting  injuries. 

"  The  plaintiff  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  only  three  months 
and  did  not  know  that  the  trolley  pole  was  bolted  loosely  to  the  top  of  the 
car,  in  order  that,  if  caught  in  the  wire,  the  pole  would  pull  out  rather  than 
break  the  wire. 
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"  Held,  that  a  judgment  entered  upon  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
should  be  affirmed ;  that  the  wheelless  trolley  pole  constituted  an  incomplete 
and  defective  appliance  for  the  doing  of  the  plaintiff's  work ;  that  it  could 
not  be  said,  as  a  matter  of  law.  that  the  plaintiff  assumed  the  risk  of 
operating  the  car  without  the  trolley  wheel ;  that  the  defendant,  having 
taken  no  appeal  from  the  order  denying  its  motion  for  a  new  trial,  was 
not  In  a  position  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  amount  of  the  verdict 
was  excessive." — Lynch  v.  The  Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad,  89  App.  Div, 
217. 

ContHhutory  Negligence. — Samuel  Vjkess  while  employed  in 
a  pulp  mill  was  in  a  "  drainer ''  engaged  in  shoveling  pulp  when 
a  mass  of  the  substance  fell  on  him  inflicting  injuries.  He 
brought  suit  for  damages,  but  was  nonsuited  by  direction  of  the 
court  at  the  Saratoga  trial  term  in  October,  1902.  The  decision 
was  unanimously  alHrmed  by  the  Third  Appellate  Division  at  the 
November  term,  1903.  The  official  reporter  states  the  facts  as 
follows : 

"  In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff  while  employed  in  the  defendant's  paper  mill,  it  appeared  that  in 
the  course  of  the  manufacture  of  the  paper,  pulp  in  liquid  form  was  piped 
into  an  appliance  called  a  '  drainer.*  This  *  drainer  *  was  a  brick  structure 
26  feet  long,  8  feet  wide  and  10  feet  1  inch  deep.  It  was  provided  with  a 
perforated  bottom  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  from  the  pulp.  At 
the  end  of  the  *  drainer,*  two  feet  from  the  bottom  thereof,  was  a  water- 
tight door,  and  when  the  defendant's  employees  desired  to  remove  the 
pulp,  they  would  open  this  door  and,  after  shoveling  away  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  pulp,  would  enter  the  *  drainer,*  the  interior  of  which  was 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  complete  the  work  of  shoveling  from  the  inside. 

'*  On  the  night  of  the  accident,  the  plaintiff  and  another  person  were 
inside  the  *  drainer  *  engaged  in  removing  the  pulp.  While  so  engaged  a 
mass  of  pulp  at  the  rear  end  of  the  *  drainer,*  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high 
and  from  three  to  five  feet  thick,  fell  upon  the  plaintiff  and  injured  him. 
The  plaintiff  had  never  before  been  engaged  in  this  particular  branch  of  the 
work  and  had  received  no  instructions  as  to  the  danger  of  the  mass  of 
pulp  falling.  He  had,  however,  had  experience  in  shoveling  the  pulp  after 
it  had  been  removed  from  the  *  drainer.*  ** 

In  his  opinion  Justice  Smith  said : 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  trial  court  correctly  held  that  such  risk 
as  was  attendant  upon  the  plaintiff's  work  at  the  time  he  was  injured 
was  one  which  would  be  apparent  to  a  man  of  ordinary  Intelligence,  and 
one,  therefore,  which  the  plaintiff  assumed.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
nature  of  the  product  which  he  was  handling.  He  had  been  shoveling  this 
same  pulp  in  this  same  condition  after  it  reached  the  beater  room,  so  called, 
to  which  place  it  was  taken  when  it  was  removed  from  the  'drainers.' 
The  task  to  which  he  was  assigned  was  that  of  removing  the  mass  itself 
from  the  *  drainer  *  to  the  conveyor,  which  was  to  carry  it  off.    The  extreme 
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Height  of  tlie  *  drainer '  was  only  ten  feet  and  one  inch,  and  the  evidence 
l8  to  the  effect  that  by  reason  of  the  drainage  the  mass  was  lowered  consid- 
erably, so  the  mass  itself  could  not  have  been  ten  feet  high.  If  a  workman 
were  directed  to  dig  clay  from  a  clay  bank  or  sand  from  a  sand  bank,  it 
would  seem  superfluous  to  warn  him  that  the  clay  or  sand  above,  which 
was  not  fully  supported,  might  fall.  With  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  product  with  which  he  was  dealing  he  must  have  known  its  liability  to 
slip  and  fall,  against  which  liability  a  man  of  reasonable  prudence  would 
be  expected  to  guard  himself  without  special  instructions.  The  defendant 
could  only  be  held  liable  for  failing  to  give  such  instructions  upon  the  basis 
that  he  had  children  to  work  for  him  and  not  men  of  mature  age.  The 
'  drainer '  was  lighted  by  electric  lights  which  showed  the  side  of  the  wall 
of  pulp  from  top  to  bottom.  Reasonable  caution  would  have  required  the 
plaintiff  at  least  to  test  the  wall  of  pulp  which  remained  to  see  whether  it 
was  solid  or  unsteady  and  liable  to  fall  while  he  was  working  under  it  We 
are  unable  to  find  any  want  of  reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
upon  which  its  liability  for  this  accident  could  be  based,  and  the  failure  of 
the  plaintiff  to  protect  himself  against  such  dangers  as  were  apparent  to 
him  constituted  such  a  want  of  care  on  his  part  as  to  defeat  any  liability 
which  might  otherwise  exist" — Vvkeas  v.  Duncan  Co.,  88  App,  Div.  129. 

Negligence, — In  the  case  of  Mendizabal  v.  N.  Y.  Central  & 
H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.  appeal  was  taken  by  the  defendant  from  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Westchester  trial  term,  in  February, 
1903,  awarding  plaintiff  |17,000  damages  and  the  decision  was 
unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Second  Appellate  Division  at  the 
December  term.    In  the  opinion,  Justice  Hirschberg  said,  in  part : 

"  The  plaintiff,  a  minor  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  employed  by  the  de- 
fendant as  a  workman  on  a  construction  train  running  on  a  branch  single- 
track  road  about  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  in  length,  between  Mahaffy  and 
Carmoyle  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  24th  day  of  September, 
1902,  the  train  was  made  up  of  an  engine  and  caboose  and  three  flat  cars, 
which  latter  were  loaded  with  gravel,  slate  and  stone,  to  be  distributed 
along  the  line.  On  the  day  mentioned  the  train  left  Mahaffy  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  engine  being  stationed  at  the  rear  and  pushing 
the  train,  and  the  plaintiff  being  seated  upon  one  of  the  flat  cars  by  direc- 
tion of  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work.  A  few  minutes  after  the  train 
started  it  ran  over  a  cow  which  was  grazing  upon  the  track,  the  caboose 
and  flat  cars  were  lifted  and  derailed,  and  the  plaintiff  was  so  severely 
injured  that  both  his  left  arm  and  his  left  leg  were  required  to  be 
amputated. 

"  There  was  sufllcient  evidence  that  the  danger  was  reasonably  to  have 
been  anticipated.  Cows  frequently  trespassed  upon  the  trat;k  at  all  points 
including  the  precise  place  where  the  accident  occurred,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  way  of  fences  or  cattle  guards  to  prevent  them.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  jury  was  entitled  to  flnd  that  it  was  not  reasonable  care 
to  run  the  train  backward  so  that  the  engineer  could  not  instantly  see  and 
avoid  the  menace  which  the  presence  of  cattle  upon  the  track  afforded,  and 
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so  that  the  train  was  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  cowcatcher  in  case  of 
unavoidable  collision.  There  was  no  direct  evidence  that  the  train  was 
ever  run  backward  during  the  plaintiflP's  employment  and  while  he  was 
upon  it  prior  to  the  occasion  in  question.  There  was  evidence  given  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  that  it  was  customary  upon  this  road  to  run  the 
construction  trains  either  way,  but  no  witness  testified  that  the  train  was 
ever  in  fact  run  backward  to  the  plaintiff's  knowledge  in  accordance  with 
such  custom  during  the  few  months  of  his  employment,  excepting  upon 
September  24,  1902.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plaintiflT  testified  that  he  had 
never  seen  it  done  until  on  the  morning  of  the  accident,  and  two  witnesses 
in  his  behalf  testified  that  on  all  prior  occasions  the  locomotive  drew  and 
did  not  push  the  train. 

"That  the  defendant  may  be  held  liable  to  an  employee  who  has  not 
assumed  the  risk  for  a  failure  to  exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  in 
keeping  the  track  free  from  obstructions  is  undoubted.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  was 
certainly  within  the  province  of  the  jury  to  find  in  the  case  at  bar  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  either  by  fencing  its  track  or  in  some  other 
way  to  guard  against  the  constant  danger  created  by  the  presence  of  cattle 
upon  its  track.  The  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury  in  a  proper  charge 
which  left  to  them  the  determination  of  the  defendant's  negligence  under 
all  the  facts,  including  the  running  of  a  train  backwards  without  adequate 
precautions  over  an  unguarded  road  where  it  should  have  been  known  that 
trespassing  cattle  were  likely  to  be  encountered,  and  none  of  the  points  pre- 
sented on  the  appeal  demands  a  reversal  of  the  result.  The  verdict,  it  is 
true,  is  quite  large,  but  in  view  of  the  helpless  condition  of  the  plaintiflF 
and  the  years  of  life  which  probably  remain  to  him  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  excessive."— Jfendt2ro6a^  v.  N.  Y.  C.  d  H.  R.  R,  R.  Co,  89  App.  Div.  386. 

Assumption  of  Risk. — Peter  B.  Hackett  employed  by  Wm.  H. 
Masterson  was  engaged  in  laying  a  pipe  line.  A  pipe  through 
which  a  railroad  rail  had  been  placed  and  attached  to  a  derrick 
by  a  hook  and  a  rope  sling  was  raised ;  something  gave  way,  the 
end  of  the  rail  striking  and  injuring  Hackett.  He  brought  suit 
for  damages  but  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  Nassau  trial  term  dn 
August,  1902,  set  aside  the  jury's  verdict  in  his  favor  and  dis- 
missed the  complaint.  On  api)eal,  the  Second  Appellate  Division 
at  the  November  term,  1903,  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment 
with  a  technical  amendment.  The  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  hook 
was  unsafe  for  the  work  and  that  the  ordinary  method  was  to  use 
a  hook  and  a  rope  sling.  Witnesses  testified  that  the  rail  had 
been  used  before  by  workmen  but  belonged  to  the  Long  Island 
R.  R.  and  was  not  furnished  by  the  master.  In  the  opinion 
Justice  Jenks  says  in  part : 

"  The  learned  counsel  for  the  appellant  argues  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
bound  to  bring  the  use  of  the  rail  home  to  the  master,  for  tlic  reason  that 
he  pleaded  that  the  defendant  owned  or  had  '  control  of  the  rolling  stock, 
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equipments  and  appliances  used  In  said  work/  and  that  the  defendant 
admitted  this  by  the  answer.  The  allegation  is  preliminary  and  gaieral, 
and  cannot  be  construed  to  be  an  admission  that  the  defendant  owned  and 
controlled  that  which  he  had  never  furnished  n&c  permitted  to  be  used  in 
place  of  a  complete  apparatus.  So  far  as  this  record  reads,  then.  It 
appears  that  for  this  occasion  only  the  f^emen  and  the  servants  employed, 
in  place  of  the  complete  and  apparently  adequate  tackle  theretofore  in  use, 
an  iron  rail  which  was  neither  furnished  nor  authorized  by  the  master. 
The  hook  complained  of  was  furnished  by  the  master  for  adjustment  with 
a  rope  sling,  and  had  therefore  been  thus  solely  used.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  even  in  the  misuse  of  the  hook  with  the  iron  rail 
that  the  hook  was  inadequate  or  was  bent  or  broken,  or  was  not  in  its 
normal  condition  after  the  accident  If  there  were  at  hand,  and  furnished 
by  the  master,  complete  and  adequate  appliances  for  the  work,  he  cannot 
be  held  liable,  because  a  part  of  the  apparatus  furnished  by  him  was  Joined 
with  a  thing  not  furnished  by  him,  but  substituted  without  his  notice  or 
authority  (even  though  the  foreman  of  the  job  chose  it  or  consented  to  its 
use),  with  the  consequence  that  the  part  furnished  by  him  In  connection 
with  the  foreign  appliance  did  not  work  safely.  I  think  that  Garretson,  J., 
made  a  correct  disposition  of  the  case.  He  simply  granted  a  nonsuit,  and 
the  judgment  should  not  record  that  the  dismissal  was  on  the  merits." — 
Uackctt  V.  Masterson,  88  App.  Div.  73. 

Charitable  Institutions  Not  lAahle  for  Negligence  of  Employees. 
— In  Oorbett  v.  St.  Vincent's  Industrial  School  of  Utica,  the 
plaintiff  was  a  boy  15  years  old  who  in  August,  1900,  had  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  larceny  and  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  defendant  institution,  and  injured  in  the  following  month 
while  operating  a  laundry  mangle.  In  February,  1902,  he 
obtained  a  vei'dict  of  fl,100  damages  in  the  Supreme  CJou-rt,  but 
on  appeal  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division,  at  the  January,  1903, 
term,  unanimously  reversed  the  judgment  and  ordered  a  new 
trial,  holding  that  as  the  school  is  a  charitable  and  benevolent 
institution,  it  is  not  liable  for  the  negligent  acts  of  its  employees 
or  agents  in  failing  to  instruct  the  boy  about  the  operation  of  the 
machinery  or  to  wani  him  of  its  dangers  (79  App.  Div.  334,  and 
Labor  Bulletin,  elune  1903,  p.  190) .  The  case  was  carried  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  in  January,  1904,  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  Appellate  Division,  relieving  the  school  of  liability  for 
-negligence.— 177  N.  Y.  Rep.  16. 
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Bureau  of  I^bor  Statistics 


RlSTUBNS  FROM  RePRESENTATIVB  TRADB  UNIONS.  ^ 


»  TABLB 


1.— MBMBBRSHIP    OF 
IDUBS  AT  THB  BHD 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

Number 

of 
unions. 

MSMBBRSHIP* 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1.  Ba i Id Inir,  Stone  W«»rklnf(f,  Elo 

47 

3 
40 

4 

SO 

22 
2 
2 

4 

21 

'i 

4 

2 

26 
22 

4 

7 

8 

11 

6 
5 

4 

7 

8 
5 
3 

2 

4 

» 

8 

1 
1 
2 
2 

S2,S82 

2.720 
26.637 
3.025 

16,618 

6.43tt 

4.GU0 

427 

1.656 

11,862 

8.606 
860 

1.900 
307 

9,860 

7.996 
1.834 

11,229 

f,96l 

t,674 

1.222 
2.462 

6,671 

6,464 

6,600 

3.014 
486 

2,168 

2,621 

1,866 

707 
217 
238 
319 
362 

66,752 

2.550 

2.976 

1.906 

11,016 

8.406 
865 

1.346 
887 

10.601 

8.787 
1.764 

11,666 

6,062 

6,676 

1.231 
2.446 

6,668 

t,660 

6,668 

8.168 
600 

2,169 

2,678 

2,162 
728 
226 
000 

886 
223 

29,644 

Stone  worklDgr 

1.350 

Buildinf?  and  pavlnjr  trades 

25,610 

Building  and  street  labor 

2,675 

2.  Trmnnporf atinn  

12,862 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

6.872 

Nayig&tion 

4.600 

Trucking,  catadriving,  etc 

428 

Freight  handling 

1.054 

3.  Clothing  and  Te&t  lies 

11,076 

Grarments 

7,764 

Ilats,  caps  and  furs. 

888 

Boots,  snoes  and  gloves 

2.028 

Textiles. 

397 

4.  Met  His,  Machinery  and  Shipbuilding. 

Iron  and  steel 

9.880 
8,0«2 

Other  metals 

1.888 

6.  Printing.  Binding,  Kto 

11,298 

0.  Wood  Working  and  Forulture 

t,272 

7.  Food  and  l*lqaori 

t,676 

Food  preparation 

1.286 

HeveragPfl ^ 

2.410 

8.  Theaters  and  Music 

6,666 

9«  Tobaceo  • 

S,469 

10.  Restaurants  and  RetN^I  Trade 

6.606 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

3^1i» 

Retail  trade 

488 

11.  Pablio  Employment 

9,170 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

9,660 

18.  MlHcellaneons  

2,004 

Barbering 

758 

GlasB - , 

280 

Tannery  employees 

828 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

889 

Mixed  employment 

904 

GRAND  TOTAL 

184 

104,446 

105,96« 

101.169 

*  Including  only  members  who  were  reported  as  working  or  not  at  work. 
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184  rbpre;sbntatiyb  trade:  vniobts  and  numbkr  of  membjbrs 
of  bach  month  from  august,  1&03— january.  1004. 


▲T  BND  Ol 

n— 

Number  or  Hehdebs  Idle  at  End  of— 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jon. 

28,826 
1.896 

24.456 
2,475 

28,196 

1,490 
26,281 
2,476 

29,647 

1.690 

25,427 

2,430 

6,720 

177 

6,168 

375 

200 

8,814 

150 

2,819 

50 

2,219 

650 

6,827 

885 

4,677 

426 

7,988 

626 

6,611 

850 

11,828 

1,126 
9.196 
1,005 

12^478 

5.436 

4,660 

480 

1,957 

12,292 

5.276 

4.660 

410 

1,967 

12,646 

5,689 

4.660 

410 

1,947 

808 

249 
110 
100 
149 

667 

260 
76 
104 
118 

1,418 

567 

700 
66 
100 

1,879 

251 

1,000 

65 

868 

4,908 

241 

4,260 

6 

405 

6,094 

257 
4.625 

2i2 

12,864 

9.043 
880 

897 

12,488 

9.164 
8T7 

2,046 
410 

9,078 

7.682 
1.894 

12,482 

9.164 
872 

1.996 
410 

8,994 

7.500 
1,395 

8,269 

50 

1,288 

1,206 

6 

47 

21 

820 

742 

78 

2,686 

1.951 

54 

606 

26 

1,042 

876 
166 

4,046 

8.400 

54 

467 

125 

1,101 

783 
318 

4,484 

8.966 

56 

333 

110 

1,288 

832 
461 

8,782 

197 
100 

9.188 

7.811 
1,375 

1,861 

711 
650 

1,280 

769 
461 

11,488 

11,844 

11,866 

1,480 

1,861 

1,877 

1,862 

1,646 

1,706 

8,948 

8,040 

2,966 

600 

827 

684 

684 

800 

1,098 

8,610 

1,186 
2,424 

8,619 

1.167 
2,862 

8,687 

1,185 
2.852 

260 

113 
187 

260 

138 
118 

816 

205 
111 

266 

147 
119 

181 

116 
66 

222 

153 
69 

6,761 

6,744 

6,788 

926 

96 

780 

860 

678 

678 

8,668 

8,697 

8,614 

804 

114 

117 

148 

674 

202 

561 

8,768 
8,276 

478 

2,180 

8,187 

2,689 
496 

2,206 

98 

98 

286 

280 
6 

884 

886 

835 

867 

367 

489 

429 

848 

826 
20 

2,171 

186 

268 

804 

866 

868 

2,896 

8,894 

8,890 

80 

82 

79 

86 

88 

98 

1,879 

768 
286 
246 
386 

1,968 

758 
216 
386 
886 
276 

1,760 

729 
228 
236 

806 
260 

241 

16 
10 
88 

188 

8 
50 
76 

161 

21 

10 

78 

141 

21 
6 
50 
40 
26 

100 

23 
16 
85 
2 
26 

184 

80 
28 
56 

270 

42 

20 

10O,«00 

100,879 

100,002 

16,101 

9,966 

11,802 

16,896 

28,801 

86.004 
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BuBRAU  OF  Labob  Statistics  I 

Returns  fboh  REpRESENTATiirE  Trade  Unions,  f 


TABIjE  S^IDLiEirBSS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

Number  of  Membebs  Idle  ok  Aooovnt 

▲T  THB  BZTD  OF— 

Au«r. 

Sept. 

Got. 

Nov. 

1.  BalldInK,  Stone  Worklnip,  iCte 

4,754 

S,4tO 

100 
3.330 

1,1S2 

788 

StODe  worklngr 

Bulldingr  and  pavingr  trades 

4.754 

1.150 
30 

733 

Building  and  street  Tabor 

30 

2.  Traniiportatfoii 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

Navigation ! ! . .  1 '.... 

TrucklnflT,  cab  driving,  etc ' 

t.  ClotblAff  and  Textiles 

1,M0 

1.900 

20 

80 

402 

840 

447 

Qarments 

447 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves ' 

82 

147 

147 

4.  Metals,  Maotaiiiery  and  Shlpballdinic... 

Iron  and  steel 

796 

198 

eoB 

•0 

soo 

294 

224 

186 

185 

Oth^r  nn^tAlff. 

6.  PriDtlniTf  Bindisff,  Kto 

76 
16 

11 

11 

07 

40 

6.  Wood  Working;  and  Fnmltnre      

7.  Food  and  Liqaors 

16 

15 

10 

Pood  preparation ' 

10 

Beverages ' 

8.  Theaters  and  Musie ' 

9.  Tobaeoo 

46 

28 

S 

84 

10.  Restaarants  and  Retail  Trade         ...     . 

Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Retail  trade 

11,  Fablio  Employment 

IS.  Stationary  Eng^ine  Men 

13.  Misoellaneons 

Barbering      .... 

PaDer  ana  naoer  irocids 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAI< 

7,756 

3,80S 

1,891 

1,479 
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OIT  ACCOUNT  OF  TRADB  DISPUTBS  AND  DISABII^ITT. 


OF  Labob  Disputxb 

NUMBBB  OT  MSMBERS  IDLE  ON  ACCOUNT  SICKNESS,  ACCIDENT  OB 

OiiD  Aqb  at  the  End  of— 

Bee. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

716 

1,844 

170 

60 

192 j              217 

196 

177 

691 
25 

1.844 

170 

69 

187.               212 
5                   6 

106               189 

95]               119 

187 
9 

157 

188 

175 
2 

8 

169 

120 
15 

146 

136 
6 

187 

170 

'  *  '   3        *       i 

1 
17 

96 

•    74 

5 

17 

126 

99 
26 

828 

98 

29 

26 

4 

88 

96 

8 

4 

48 

28 

8 

17 

97 

77 
20 

662 

121 

21 

18 

8 

99 
74 

3 

26 

7 
6 
12 

100 

92 

8 

662 
96 

16 

12 
8 

12 

66 

1 

7 

68 

25 

1] 
22 

96 

83 
13 

882 

116 

86 

29 
6 

80 

77 

19 

84 
64 
11 

29 
864 
116 

26 

21 
6 

108 

88 

4 

4 

17 

6S7 

461 
50 
156 

182 

182 

610 

404 
50 
166 

46 

46 

79 

54 
7 
18 

162 

186 
26 

40 

40 

848 
164 

2 
2 

1 
1 

41 

31 
10 

27 

40 

92 

1 
68 

68 

1 
28                 44 

64 

78 

1 

8 

8 

8 
8 

8 

8 

11 

11 

17 

6 

1 
10 

10 

10 





1,045 

2,541 

1,197 

014 

1,124 

1,307 

1,»«8 

1,365 
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BUBBAU  OP  Labob  Statistics 
Rkpobts  fbom  Rjspbbsbntativb  Tbadb  Unions. 

TABI«E 

1    8.— OAVSBS    OF 

Number  of  Membbbs   Idle  at  the  End 

INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Disa. 
billty. 

Slack 
Iwork. 

Weather. 

Lack  Of 
material 

1.  Bnlldlnir,  Stone  Workloir,  Etc.. 

8,480 

100 
8.330 

89 

09 

824 

100 
374 
150 

808 

40 
50 
103 
115 

941 

906 

22 

Stone  workings, 

Building  and  pavlnff  trades 

22 

Building  and  streetlabor 

f  •  Transportation 

146 

186 
6 

1 

Railways  and  teleflrrapbs. 

Navigation 



Trucking",  cab  driving',  etc 

1 

Freight  handling 

8 

26 

7 

6 

12 

8.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

20 

20 

180 

180 

108 

Garments 

82 

Hnt8«  caps  and  furs. ..........  a .....  a  x .  x . 

Boots,  shoes  and  frloves 

86 

Textfles 

21 

824 

224 

100 

82 

8 

687 

302 
46 
150 

890 

484 

224 

109 
115 

84 

81 

286 

230 
5 

201 

80 

180 

5 

60 
75 

8 

Iron  and  steel 

8 

Ot-ber  metrals. 

Shipbuilding 

ff.  Printing,  Binding,  Kto 

76 
15 

11 

11 

882 
88 

16 

12 
8 

12 

68 

1 

16 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Famltnre 

42 

7*  Food  and  Liqaon. 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 

8*  Theaters  and  Masio 

9,  Tobaeoo 

28 

10.  Restanraats  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

1 
88 

1 1.  pQblio  Employment 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

18.  Mlscellaneoos 

8 

3 

Barbering 

Glass 

Paper  and  pkper  goods. ..........  ».,.,, 

Mixed  employment 

8,803 

GRAND  TOTAL 

914 

4,799 

180 

186 
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II>LE1VB»8  AT  the:  END   OF   SBPTBMBBR  AND   DBCBMBER. 


o>  Sept.  Bbcausb  of— 

NUMBBB  OF  MBMBERS  IDLE  AT  THE  END 

OP  Dec.  Because  of— 

Other 
specifi- 
ed rea- 
sons. 

Rea- 
son not 
stated. 

All 
causes. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Dlsa- 

billty. 

Slack 
work. 

Weather. 

Lack 
of  ma- 
terial. 

Other 
specifi- 
ed rear 
sons. 

Rea- 
son not 
stated. 

AU 
causes. 

1 
19 

4,164 

200 

8,814 

160 

567 

260 
75 
104 
118 

1,282 

1.206 

6 

47 

21 

970 

742 

78 
150 

1,861 

607 

260 

132 

118 

90 
lt4 

286 

280 
6 

284 

82 

188 

8 

50 
75 

716 

196 

8,067 

8,807 
625 

2,457 
725 

4,472 

100 

100 

7,986 
625 

19 

601 
26 

8 

187 
0 

167 

189 

2,992 
75 

186 

26 

166 
2 

84 
16 

77 

76 

6,511 
850 

101 

84 

4,902 

241 

19 

^,250 

4,250 

8 

667 

451 
50 
156 

-        1 
17 

96 

74 
5 
17 

2 

168 

8.248 

8,088 

2 

1 

'     6 

1 

'  222 

274 

274 

405 

«! 

18 

1 

117 

7 

92 

92 

4.484 

; ;     1 

leo 

333 

110 

68 

68 

110 

1 

66 

182 

182 

126 

99 
26 

870 

465 
415 

88 
28 
10 

76 

76 

1,869 

811 

832 

25':::::::: 

451 

76 

19! 

40 

2 
2 

40 

828 

98 

29 

25 

4 

88 

96 

1,088 
707 

144 

84 
60 

636 

482 

429 

429 

70 

76 

1,646 

'    10! 

800 

6 

4 
2 

CI  181 

115 

_^  66 

• 

[678 

8 

24 

80 

:671 
429 

429 

64 

200 

1 

88 
16 

266 

2 

88 

'I 

68 
17 

100 

23 

15 

15 

....t... 

35 

1 
15 

85 

i 
10 

2 

25 

»34... 

10,106 

1,645 

1,S28 

10,960 

8,668 

88J 

410        170 

88.374 
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BCRBAU   OF   LABOB    STATISTICS  ) 

Reports  fbom  REPREHSNTATivfi  Trade  Unions,  f 

table:  4«— psTRcnsNTAOB  OF  mbubbrs  idle  at  thb  bnd  of  bach 

MONTH,  AUGUST,   1803,  TO   JANUARY,   1904,  INCLUSIVK. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

1.  Bnlldinir,  StAiie  Workinc  Btc 

1.08 

6.5 
23.2 

12.4 

4.6 

3.9 

2.4 

28.4 

7.6 

t7.6 

37.0 
2.4 
2.5 

18.8 

7.8 
13.6 
5.0 

4.8 

4.2 

1.7 

24.5 

6.1 

11.8 

li.4 
0.7 
8.5 
6.3 

7.8 
8.5 
4.4 

12.0 

20.8 

8.8 
10.7 
4.8 

1.7 

8.8 

6.4 

7.8 
1.2 

10.8 

3.8 

8.2 

1.1 

22.2 

12.5 

9.8 

0.4 

8.7 

21.4 

11.0 

9.5 
15.2 
18.1 

6.1 

88.0 

25.1 
6.1 

24.9 
6.5 

10.6 

10.9 
9.0 

18.8 

19.4 

8.8 
16.2 
4.6 

18.9 

8.4 

0.8 

10.7 

18.8 
23.3 
18.7 
17.2 

13.8 

4.6 
21.6 
15.1 
18.5 

88.7 

37.6 
6.1 
22.8 
31.6 

18.0 
10.0 
28.1 

11.8 

21.5 

7.4 

12.4 
4.9 

18.7 

4.0 

0.4 

11.0 

87.4 

41.9 
25.8 
34.8 

80.0 

4.6 
91.4 

1.5 
28.7 

88.0 

48.5 
6.8 
16.8 
26.8 

14.1 

10.8 
32.4 

18.8 

28.8 

6.1 

9.9 

2.8 

10.0 

18.7 

11.4 

13.1 

88.8 

Stone  working 

66.6 

BuildinK  and  paving  trades 

36.8 

Building  and  street  labor 

41.4 

2,  TrAnnportailoTt 

40.6 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

4.6 

Navigation 

90.5 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 

Freight  Handling, ...,"'.. 

ie.9- 

8.  ClothlDff  nnd  T«xtiles 

80.0 

Garments 

86.1 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

16.1 

BoNOts.  s£oes.  flrloves 

9.9 

Textiles 

24.4 

4.  Metals,  Machinery    and  Shlpballdiiig 

Iron  and  steel  

18.8 

8.9 
86.1 

18.1 

28.1 

8.8 
9.2 
5.6 

18.8 

8.9 

8.8 

8.3 

18.7 

10. 1 

Oth4^r  tnetalfl 

83.0 

5«  Printlnir,  BindioK,  Etc 

16.0 

6*  Wood  Worklniif  and  Faraltare 

87.0' 

7.  Food  and  LIqaors 

8.8 

Food  preparation 

12.1 

Beverages  . , , 

2'.0 

8.  Tl&eaters  aAd  Music 

'     9.9 

9.  Tobacco 

6.8 

10.  Bestaarants  and  Retail  Trade 

10.0 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

12.1 

Retail  trade 

4.0 

11.  Pablio  Banployaticnt 

8.6 
8.1 

18.1 

2.3 
4.6 

37.0 
7.8 

29..0 

11.7 
8.0 

7.5 

2.8 

4.3 

.  28.8 

14.0 
8.8 

7.6 

2.8 
2.2 
20.4 
10.4 
9.3 

11.7 
3.3 

6.1 

8.0 
7.0 
10.8 
0.1 
9.1 

11.5 

19.  Stationary  Engine  Men. . , 

8.5 

13.  Miseellaneous 

7.7 

ParbeHnff - , ..,---,,.,,.,,,,..,, 

4.1 

Glass 

12.3 

Tannery  employees 

23.8 

Paper  and  naper  goods 

Mixed  emnHovment 

13.8 

8.0 

GRAND  TOTAL 

15.4 

0.4 

11.7 

16.4 

83.1 

; 

S5.8 
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Bdbejlu  of  Labob  Statistics  I 

Repobts  fbom  Rbpbbsbntativb  Tbadb  Unions,  f 

TAIUM  S.— IDIiE£NV»S  AT  TSDEQ  END  OF  JAXVABT  IN  TXKIBV  YORK  GITY. 


Unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Num- 
ber 
idle. 

Per 
cent. 
Idle. 

Idle  on  Account 

OF- 

IND USTRIBS  OR  GROUPS  OF 
.  TRADES. 

IMs- 
putes. 

Dissr 
bil- 
ity. 

Other 
causes. 

1.  BaUdlng,  Stoae  Working,  Btc. 

St(Mi6  worklnjf 

20 

2 
15 
8 

6 

8 
2 

12 

8 
2 
2 

16 

10 

4 
1 

5 

4 

0 

4 
2 

2 

8 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

21.628 

1,800 
17,798 
2.130 

2.871 

081 
1.890 

9,008 

7.846 
092 
470 

6.881 

4,856 

1.395 

580 

l()i,840 

2.478 

2.688 

948 
1,745 

6.216 

2.170 

1,040 

1.760 
180 

1.966 

1.660 

228 
228 

7,468 

1.126 

5.568 

780 

148 

48 
95 

8,086 

2.804 
127 
16 

1.174 

483 
461 
230 

1,671 

1,074 

174 

124 
50 

462 

126 

870 

250 
20 

846 

82 

28 

28 

84.7 

70.8 
31.8 
36.6 

6.0 

4.9 
6.8 

88.7 

36.9 
18.4 
8.2 

17.2 

9.9 
83.0 
89.7 

16.4 

48.8 

6.6 
13.1 
2.9 

8.9 

6.8 

18.9 

14.2 
11.1 

12.6 

6.8 

12.8 

12.8 

1.687 

87 

6,744 

1.125 

Building  and  street  Tabor 

9.  Transportation 

1.637 

106 

66 
60 

81 

81 

85 
2 

28 

22 

1 

60 

42 
2 
6 

lOl 

76 
26 

778 
120 

RaUwasTB  and  telegraphs 

Freight  handling 

25 
94 

S.  Clothing  and  Textile* 

2,880 

Garments 

2,796 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

75 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

4.  Metals,  Machinery,  Eto 

Iron  and  steel 

0 

1,042 
877 

Other  metAls 

485 

ShiDbuildinir                .  . 

m 

5.  Printing,  Bind  ing,  Eto 

6.  Woodworking  and  Fnmltnre 

7.  Food  and  I«iqaort 

40 

1 

1 

828 
162 

27 

27 

1,898 
912 
146 

Food  preparation 

96 

Beverages 

60 

8.  Theaters  and  Mnale 

16 
68 

446 

68 

10»  Bostan rants  and  Retail  Trade 

270 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

250 

Retail  trade 

20 

11.  Pabllo  BmploymenI 

66 

189 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

18.  MIseellaneoas 

88 

28 

fi}^»m 

28 

OBAND  TOTAI« 

79 

68,808 

15,063 

28. S 

1.816 

982 

13,216 
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BUBBAU  OF   Labob  StattattcS  I  ai  ahy  m  a  _¥Tiy  viraaa   Arr  rmnn 

Returns  fbom  Rbpbesentativb  Tbadb  Unions,  f  TABLH  o.-lDi^]fE»S  AT  THH 


Buffalo. 

ROCH 

INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 

Unions. 

Mem. 
bers. 

Num- 
ber 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

1.  Bfilldlng.Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  working 

7 
1 
6 

1,694 

90 
1,804 

•749 

44.2 

2 

670 

Building  and  paving  trades .... 

♦749 

46.7 

2 

670 

2.  Transportation 

10 

7 
2 

1 

6,016 

2,106 

4,660 

160 

4,602 

67 
4,686 

67.8 
8J8 
9B5 

1 
1 

268 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

Navigation 

268 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 

8.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1,866 

416 

Garments 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

1,441 

4.  MetaU,  Machinery,  Etc 

h 
5 

992 

me 

68 
68 

6.9 
6.9 

182 

Iron  and  steel 

188 

ff.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Famltnre 

7.  Food  and  Llqnors 

1 

4 
2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

t 

1 
1 

284 

652 

287 
416 

402 

618 

786 

24B 

261 

1,140 

446 

445 

,4 

40 

29 
11 

49 

17 

SO 

80 

1.4 

6.1 

12.2 
2.7 

12.2 

8.8 

4.1 

6.1 

2 

186 
192 

Food  preparation 

Malt  liquors  &  mineral  waters. . 
8.  Theaters  and  Maslo 

I 

192 

9,  Tobaooo , 

1 

2 

1 
1 

248 

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

276 

20O 

Retail  trade 

76 

11.  Pablie  Employment 

8 
11 

26 

25 

8.2 

1.0 

ft.6 
5.6 

Iff.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

18.  Mtseellaneoas 

1 

1 

142 

Barbering 

142 

GRAND  TOTAI. 

86 

14,020 

*5,6ei 

40.0 

13 

8,966 

*0f  whom  166  were  idle  on  account  of  labor  disputes.        fOf  whom  15  were  Idle 
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BITD  Oir  JAIIUARY  IN  BUFFALO^  ROCHKSTBR,  SYRACVSB  AKD  AUBAlfT. 


X8TBR. 

8TRACU8E. 

Albany. 

Num. 
ber 
Idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Idle 
on  ac- 
count 

of 
trade 

dis- 
putes. 

Unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Num- 
•   ber 
idle. 

Per 

cent 
idle. 

Unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Num- 
ber 
idle. 

Per 
cent, 
idle. 

tio 

46.S 

4 

010 

498 

64.7 

8 

616 

1266 

61.0 

810 

46.3 

8 

1 

610 
800 

273 
226 

44.8 
75.0 

8 

516 

$206 

61.6 

4 

1.5 

1.6 

6 

5 

967 

957 

87 
87 

9.1 

4 

9.1 

4$0 

24.2 

84.3 
6.9 

1S.4 

16.4 

422 

348 

74 

2 
2 

868 

863 

60 

60 

16.8 

16.3 

350 

100 

28 
28 

1 
1 

460 

460 

tl60 

+160 

84.8 

34.8 

1 

1 

2 

244 
244 

616 

6 

6 

86 

2.6 
2.6 

6.8 

16 

11.0 
4.2 

8 

8 

4.2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

170 
898 

286 

236 

2 

84 

86 

38 

1.2 

8.7 
16.8 

6 
10 

2.1 

8.6 

6.0 

1 

290 

20 

6.9 

10 

16.3 

2 

1.4 

1.4 

1 
1 

142 

142 

8 
3 

2.1 

2 



2.1 

889 

81.0 

482 

10 

8,638 

t780 

31.8 

13 

8,606 

*417 

16.6 

on  account  of  labor  disputes.        tOt  whom  16  were  idle  on  account  of  labor  disputes. 
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BURBAU    OP   PACTTORY   IlVSPEXmON. 

Table  7.— IVorlc  of  Deputy  Pactory  Inspeetors. 

Fourth 
quarter 
iNSPBcnoN  OF —  October.  November.    December.  Total.         1902. 

Factories    2,158  1,629  2.791  6,578  4.783 

Tenemeat  shops  (front) ....  79  69  102  250  165 

Tenement  shops  (rear) 33  18  42  93  158 

Bakeries  and  confectionery 
establishments   135  84  242  461  609 

Mines  and  quarries 11 

Tenement  workrooms,  li- 
censed      362  163  262  777  876 

Tenement  workrooms,   nnll- 

censed   16  8  13  87  47 

Tenement  workplaces    (pre- 

Uminary  to  licensing) . . .  1.112  837  854  2,803  2.869 

Tenement  workplaces  (sec- 
ond application) 88  47  39  124  176 

Tenement  workplaces  (re- 
fused licenses) 70  140  79  289  236 

Total    Inspections 3,993  2.995  4.424  11,412  9,929 

Places    ylsited.    but    found 
closed. '  burned,  etc. : 
Factories  and  shops.. .  184  137  318  639  426 

Tenement  workrooms. .  148  126  195  469  335 

Tenement      workplaces 

seeking   license 182  198  149      ■        529  517 

Investigation  of — 

Accidents    7  1  10  18  15 

Complaints 82  75  123  280  218 

Compliance  with  notifi- 
cation      668  994  878  2,640  486 

Appointments    on    account 

of  prosecutions 18  12  8  88  184 

Special  statistical  reports 
collected    86  87  21  94  272 

Grand  Total 5.818  4,575  6,126  16,019  12.881 
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BVIUSAU   OF   FACTORY   INSFBCTION. 


Table  8.— Iiloen»es  for  Tenement  Manufacture. 


New  York 

I 

Applications  for  licenfie  investigated 

Licenses  ^refased 

Licenses  Issued : 

To  applicants  not  previously  licensed . . 

To  former  licensees  removed,  etc 

Total   

Licenses  revoked 

Licenses  surrendered  upon  change  of  resi- 
dence   

Surrendered  upon  cessation  of  work,  dupli- 
cates, etc 

Total  revoked  or  surrendered 

Licenses  outstanding  September  30,  1903 . . . 
Net  increase  October-December 

^  Outstanding  December  31,  1903 

Goods  tagged  (times) 


City  and 
Long  Island. 

Remainder 
of  State. 

Total. 

2,729 
339 

74 
5 

2,803 
344 

1.573 
823 

98 

48 

1.671 
871 

2,396 

146 

2.542 

7 

7 

1,134 

80 

1.164 

19 

8 

22 

1,160 

33 

1.198 

23,203 
1,236 

7,687 
113 

80.890 
1.349 

24,439 

7,800 

82,239 

16 

16 

Table  9.— Nuniber  of  Brnploynient  Certificates  Isiined  to  Cblldren  by 
Boards  of  Healtb  in  ESIirbt  Leadfnar  Cities,  in  tbe  Fourth  Quarters 
of  1902  and  1903. 


CITY. 


New  York  City: 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooklyn  Borough 

Manhattan  Borough 

Sueens  Borough 
ichmond  Borough 

Total... 

Buffalo 

Rochester. 

Syracuse 

Albany 

Troy 

Schenectady 

Total 

(a)  Factory  only. 

Cb)  Factory  and  mercantile, 


Fourth  Quartbr,  1903. 


Octo- 
ber. 


80 

.248 

231 

66 

20 


505 

46 
94 
46 
23 
i^ 
8 


Novem- 
ber. 


20 
285 
170 

48 
8 


531 


Decem- 
ber. 


19 
286 
138 
39 
16 


497 


611 


Total. 


69  (a) 
818  (ft) 
m  ia) 
153  (rt. 

44  (o) 


l,fl 


123(b) 
164  (/>) 
83  (h» 
W  (b) 
38  (b) 
46(a) 


2.133 


Fourth  Quarter, 

ma. 


109(a) 
961  (b) 
811  ia) 
?14  (b) 
34(a) 


2.129 

378(b) 
183(b) 
136(b) 
113  (b) 
112  (b) 
89(a) 


8,069 
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T ABLB  10.^ACCII>BBrTS  Df  FAOTORIBS  AlTD 


L 

Stone 
and  clay 
products. 

II. 

MetAlB, 

hardware, 

maohin- 

errand 

ship- 
build&g. 

m. 

Wood 
working 
and  fur- 
niture. 

IV. 

LaatlMsr. 

rubber, 

etc 

\ 

^v\  v\  '    ^    vvv^vtOYKKS  INJURED: 

1 
7 

48 
862 

34 

2 

^   ^    ^          A^V**'  W           • • 

4 

20 

118 

5 

1 

4 

53 

4 

>  *  A.  .'^vr  ..., 

36 

t 

»>    ^y^l                   , 

67 

96S 

1U7 

&5 

*  "KK^r  W          

13 

5 

1 

3 

VwO   iK>t  ittlAttxl   ..• •> 

iitflW 

IS 

6 

s 

(3  KAND  Total 

57 

966 

153 

48 

v.v»w u»M,  WIta,  ahaftlnir,  puUeys,  etc 

V^'ii»\  lil  tfru    h4^l.*4til   cnHMM ■•■•■>■••. 

H. 

6 
8 

2 

40 
96 
66 
87 
21 

5 
5 

68 
9 

1 

8 

2 

■^i  w  St.  Ltliiiibi'ii.  hith68  (Dower) 

8 

(S i.\aM.^  Ht ikiuulllif  DlBAillnOS  >•• •••«. 

2 

K  iiK^i  \  w  hetiuL  buffers 

.#•........ 

^\>iii»a  au(l  woolen  machines 

oi  ikiM'  iiuit>hiikeM  and  machine  tools 

6 

163 

38 

20 

'l\ittil  Maehin^v 

16 

2 

3 
15 
8 
9 
4 
5 

U7U 

41 
9 
63 
95 
40 
129 
24 
90 

1S6 

4 

59 

ILuul  toolM  (axes,  saws,  hammers,  etc.) .... 
fc^vi»hwiivuH  of  all  kinds  

3 

3 

U  V . t  Uq u IdH,  lUJlds.  steam,  molten  metal,  etc. 
i  uiluiiMu  of  buildinff,  falling  objects,  etc.. . 
h  uU  ot  person 

1 
6 
8 

4 
2 
7 

8 
3 
1 

lliiu(Uiii|f  materials 

5 

\  ohiitlo8  and  accidents  caused  by  horses  . . 
Ail  uthtsni 

3 

Grand  Total 

W 

965 

158 

48 

Ul^SlLTH  OF  A(^CIDBNTS: 
I.  'i\Map(ti-ury  disablement : 

(iUrtu'iitlons 

v. 

12 
4 
6 

16 
2 

U 

188 
62 
200 
171 
37 
63 
78 

40 

llid'itid,  scalds,  etc 

Cuu  

43 
18 
3 
8 
5 

Ili'uibus  .,,.,' 

riitniliiH  and  dislocations  

Vl  Ulil  U I'MS   

Ol  lior 

'j\iUil 

61 

78S 

117 

50 

i^  Viiruiaiieni  disablement: 
LuBHof  one  or  both  — 

Ky«8 

5 
1 
8 
148 
8 

rimlis 

1 

Hands  or  feet 

1 
88 

1 

2 

( M 1 1  or 

2 

12 

Iiituriial  injuries 

Total 

f 

166 

55 

16 

tt.  Death 

8 

1 

21 

1 

1 

3 

i.  Heault  not  stated 

Grand  Total 

67 

966 

153 

48 
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aUARRIXUS  RBPORTBD  IN  OCTOBBR,  NOVKMBBR  AND    OB€BGir»ESR,  1003. 


V. 

Cheml- 

'^^^ 

explo- 
sives. 

VI. 

Paper 
and 
pulp. 

vn. 

Printinisr 

and 

paper 

goods. 

VIII. 
TeztUes. 

IX. 

Glothinff, 
millinery, 
launder- 

X. 

Pood, 
tobacco, 
liquors. 

XI. 

Water, 
eras,  elec- 
tricity. 

xn. 

BuUding. 

Total. 

1 
.8 

6 
20 

1 

1 
13 
19 
106 
8 

1 

e 

2 

2 
2 
11 

82 

2 

2 
40 
3 

107 

78 

67 
2 

8 

7 

1 

1,385 
61 

77 

69 

SI 

m 

16 

A6 

S 

8 

U681 

7 
68 

1 

1 

8 

1 

13 

8 

96 

2 

4 

J 

IS 

61 

8 

S 

108 

78 

60 

44 

202 

23 

49 

8 

8 

1,680 

8 

7 
4 
3 

1 
1 

ii 

2 

1 

64 
6 
2 
8 
1 

68 
86 

4 
8 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

126 

8 

1 
2 
1 

126 

2 

148 

4 

16 

124 

24 

3 

8 

66 

8 

20 

15 

1 

2 

830 

20 
9 

so 

1 

8 
2 
6 
8 
7 
2 
5 

S9 

1 

m 

10 

19 

SO 

1 
9 

s 

A 

9SS 
70 

* 

25 

22 

6 
6 
18 

7 
1 
6 

1 

100 

4 

1 

6 
6 
2 
2 
6 

141 

5 

1 

2 
1 

76 

7 

171 

4 

39 

7 

8 

3 

1 

184 

78 

69 

44 

202 

23 

49                   3 

8 

1.689 

7 
17 

12 

4 

8 

12 

5 

4 
6 

12 

45 
6 
66 

27 
4 
17 
18 

6 

1 
7 
8 
2 

1 

9 
8 
8 

4 
3 
4 

7 

1 

2 

1 

837 
00 

17 

12 

1 

358 

15 

276 

4 

1 

62 

1 

2 

2 

1 

116 

2 

UO 

69 

61 

» 

168 

to 

SS 

s 

6 

1,S68 

2 
1 

5 

1 

1 

4 

24 

1 

8 

i 

1 

0 

1 
8 

8 

7 

14 

10 

1 

18 

i 

1 

268 
6 

IS 

8 

^4 

SI 

8 

10 

1 

1 

287 

8 

8 

6 

1 

41 

1 

3 

78 

60 

44 

202 

£3 

49 

8 

8 

1,689 
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BURBAU   OF  PACTTOIIY    INSPBCTlOlf. 

Table  11«— SuftBiary  of  Imsyectlens  amd  lAvc«ttsmtl< 

IirspacnoMS  or — 

Factories    , 

Tenement  shops  (front) 

Tenement  shops  (rear) 

Bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 

Mines  and  quarries 

Tenement  work  rooms  (licensed) 

Tenement  work  rooms  (unlicensed) , 

Tenement  workplaces  preliminary  to  licensing 

Tenement  workplaces  (second  applications) 

Tenement  workplaces  refused  licenses 

Total  inspections 

Places  visited  but  found  closed,  burned,  etc. : 

Factories  and  shops 

Tenement  work  rooms 

Tenement  workplaces  seeking  license , 

Investigation  of — 

Accidents    

Complaints   , 

Compliance  with  notifications 

Appointments  on'  account  of  prosecutions 

Special  statistical  reports  collected , 

Grand  total 


ions,  190A  wm4k  180S. 


1902. 

lOOS. 

23,903 

28.506 

2.211 

3.839 

1.603 

980 

3.240 

3.392 

84 

158 

23.501 

15.690 

670 

261 

18.965 

18.958 

820 

801 

1.357 

1.832 

71.254 

67.917 

8.605 

3.567 

10.490 

8.660 

1.465 

1.759 

88 

36 

498 

695 

993 

2.174 

45 

392 

2.030 

648 

90.558 


85.848 


Table  12.— Orders  and  Compliances  Summarised. 

*OsDBBS  Issued 
FBOX  Office  to 
Factobibs  in — 

New  York  Other  All  Com- 

Requirembnts  of  tub  Law  Violated.                      City,     places,  orders.  pUances. 

I.  Posting  of  law,  schedule  of  hours,  etc 85             68  19,846  19,815 

II.  Sanitation  and  safety i4,854       6,612  2h6JkS  XJk,280 

1.  Light   895             39  936  584 

2.  Ventilation  and  overcrowding 68             20  120  96 

3.  Time  allowed  for  meals 2             ..  2  1 

4.  Cleanliness  and  imnltary  conveniences. . .     8,724        1,092  9,889  5.846 

5.  Dangerous  machinery 2,373        4,114  6.532  4.881 

6.  Elevators  and  hoistway 8 565           164  731  545 

7.  Fire   protection 1,851           931  2,806  1.906 

8.  Unsafe  buildings 876           252  629  421 

III.  Employment  of  children 183             15  2,832  2,823 

IV.  Employment  of  women  and  minors 100             55  155  120 

V.  Laundries 531           159  690  356 

VI.  Tenement  workplaces 443             21  604  433 

VII.  Bakeries 3,641        1.108  4,755  2,769 

IX.  Payment  of  wages 15            33  48  32 

Total   19.852        8,071  50,572  40.628 

Number  of  factories  notified 9,349        4,562  

Orders    and    compliances    in    61    mines    and 

quarries    89  56 

*Poes  not  include'  orders  issued  by  the  inspector  while  at  the  factory  visited. 
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BVRE^AU   OF   FACTORY   INSPECTION. 
T»ble  13.— Svmmary  of  Prosecutions,  1808. 


5»2 


iy 


Charge.  a  S 

Failure  to  properly  light  halls  and  stairs 11  9 

Failure  to  provide  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space 

for  each  employee 2     w . . . 

Failure  to  paint  or  Umewash  walls  or  ceilings. . .  6  5 

Failure    to   provide    sufficient    or   proper    water 

closets  or  washroom  facilities 49         33 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  fan 0  6 

Failure  to  provide  suitable  fire-escapes 8  G 

Failure  to  provide  rubber  treads  on  stairs  or  to 

keep  stairs  in  repair 2  2 

Employing  children  under  14  or  under  16  with- 
out board  of  health  certificate 19  4 

Tenement  work. — Giving  out  work  to  unlicensed 

places  or  manufacturing  in  unlicensed  places..  11  4 

Bakeries. — Defective  flooring,  lack  of  ventilating 
pipe  and  hoods,  Insufficient  height  of  ceiling, 
unclean  bakeroom  and  permitting  employees  to 

work  more  than  CO  hours  per  week 5  4 

Interference  with  factory  Inspector  in  perform- 
ance of  his  duty 1     .... 

Total   119         73 


si 


a 


$65 

70 
35 


13       385 


14       320 
6       145 


TKble    14.^Namber    of    Board    of    Health    Certificates    Issued    for    the 
Bmployment  of  Children  Under  16  Years  of  Age, 

A.  BY  MONTHS. 


Before  October  1, 1908 679 

October,  190e 1,630 

November,  190B 1.328 

December,  1908 1,0B1 

Januaiy,1908 1.306 

February,  1908 1.256 

March,  1908 1.430 


April,  1908 1,434 

May,  1908 1,255 

Juno,  1908* 3.1M 

July,1908« 4.897 

August,  1903 2,146 

September,  1908 2,536 

Total 24,006 


B.  IN  PRINaPAL  CITIES. 


FiHBT  AND  Sbcond  Clabs  Citibs: 

'Bronx  Borough 

Brooklyn  Borough. 
Manhattan  Borough. 
Queens  Borough .... 
Richmond  Borough. 


Certain  Cities  of  the  Third  Cijiss: 


New  York  Hty 


Total 


Buffalo. . . . , 
Rochester  . 
Syracuse. . . 
Albany.... 
Troy 


859 

(a)  4.331 

6,017 

(a)    1.206 

212 

12.627 
(a)  2.100 
(a)  1.211 
(a)  781 
(a)  728 
(a)      743 


Amsterdam 228 

Auburn 261 

Binghamton (a)  357 

Cohocs (a)  276 


(^ornlng 

Elmira 

G loversvlUe  Johnstown . 

Jamestown 

Kingston 

Newburg 

Niagara  Falls 

Oswego 

Schenectatly 


171 


(a) 
(a)  : 


277 


186 
138 


239 
200 


Iltica (a)  462 


(a)  Incladlng  mercantile  as  well  as  factory  certlflcates. 
^Beginning  of  school  vacation. 
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TABLE  lff.-«TATISTI08  OF  FACTORIES 

A.  New 


GROUPS    OF  INDUSTRIES. 


Closed, 
burned, 
remov- 
ed, etc. 


Factories 
inspkctso. 


Total 
No. 


More 
than 
onoe. 


Facto- 
ries 
with- 
out 
em- 
ploy- 


No.  of 
owners 

at 
work. 


Lary- 
est  No. 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees in 
the 
year. 


Number 


Total. 


1.  Stone  and  clay  products  .... 

2.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

3.  Wood  manufactures 

4.  Leather  and  rubber  goods  . . 

5.  Chemicals,  oils,  ezplosiyes  . . 

6.  Paper  and  pulp 

7.  Printing  and  paper  goods. . . 

8.  Textiles 

9.  Clothing,  millinery,  laundry. 

10.  Food,  tobacco  and  liquors. . . 

11.  Water,  gas  and  electricity . . . 

12.  Building  industry 

13.  Storage  plants 

Total 


272 

261 

195 

53 

24 

96 

96 

1.401 

637 

38 

43 


8,196 


686 

4.664 

2,336 

1,914 

733 

851 

2.917 

924 

11.720 

7.114 

437 

407 

44 


19 

118 

62 

30 

18 

6 

76 

19 

540 

197 

10' 


6 

67 

15 

30 

1 

1 

20 

8 

406 

310 

2 

4 


214 

2.018 

1,257 

872 

119 

110 

1.254 

237 

6.964 

3,829 

20 

173 

7 


83.284 

248.800 

60,039 

61,334 


1.0951 


864 


17.074 


14.658 


90.630 

258.276 

111.162 

6,986 

5.020 

418 


980.722 


27,721 

211.279 

49.488 

86.229 

19,1 

11,619 

49.577 

86.413 

96.392 

68.978 

6.613 

3.960 

266 


1,481 
11.387 

2. 790 
16,106 

6.323 

l.flTO 
24.658 
47.754 
116.864 


20,162 
282.616 


52.334 
25,680 
13.596 
74,229 
84.167 
218.^ 


81.188'    94.166 

6.618 

4.015 

317 


51 


611,792 


200.508   872,390 


B.  N»w 


1.  Stone  and  clay  products 

2.  Metals,  machinery,  efc 

3.  Wood  manufactures 

4.  Leather  and  rubber  goods... 

5.  Chemicals,  oils,  explosives . . . 

6.  Paper  and  pulp 

7.  Printing  and  paper  goods  . . . 

8.  Textiles 

9.  Clothing,  millinery,  laundry. 

10.  Food,  tobacco  and  liquors  . . . 

11.  Water,  gas  and  electricity. . . 

12.  Building  industry 

13.  Storage  plants 


Total. 


21 
116 

51 
125 

2 

42 

84 

1.075 

101 

4 


1.712 


3311 
2.685' 
1.0671 
1.293 

496; 

161 1 
1.823. 

680 
9.220. 


106 

286, 

27 


7 

T.i 

28 

25 

0 

3 

58 

27 

462 

125 

1 


21.743 


K21 


1 
46 

8 
28 

1 

1 
18 

2 
254 
97 


468 


131 

1.342 

660 

7D6 

83 

85 

776 

206 

6.655 

2.116 

6 

127 

2 


11,785 


12.731 

99,408 

27.290 

29.942 

15,218 

2.206 

61,379 

29.66B 

198,492 

64.880 

4,350 

8.345 


9,875 
80,408 
21.871 
16.866 
10. 06:^ 

1.216 
86.824 
10.621 
80.278 
88.513 

4,202 

8.666 
158 


649,067  813.346 


739 
6.680 
1.534 
7.422 
3.877 
868 
18.066 
15.713 
78.607 
19.498 


51 


153,106 


10,614 
K7.(K8 

2:i«6 

24.27S 

13,940 

2.074 

54.892 

26. 2U 

158.885 

68.01? 

4.2(6 

2,6^ 

2(H 


466,462 
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INSPSCTKD:  BT  OBOUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES. 
York  State. 


or  ^KPUOYmsa 

AT  Time  of  ] 

[NSPECnON. 

Webkly  Hours  of  Labor. 

Orders. 

IS  r  ACTOBII8  BM- 
PIX)YINO— 

GHIIiDREN. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  WHO 
WOBK— 

No. 
issued. 

Under 

20-ise. 

20Of 

under 
18   yre. 

14-16  TEABS. 

Under 
14. 

imt. 

51hr8. 
or  less. 

52-57 
hre. 

58-63 
hrs.  . 

Over 
68  hrs. 

Firms. 

3». 

M. 

F. 

2.684 

17.812 

8.W6 

1,176 

506 

49 

29 

7 

4.917 

8,304 

15.175 

756 

843 

393 

19,307 

78.808 

124.581 

6,512 

1.882 

367 

41 

2 

5.882 

95,634 

119,525 

2,095 

5.758 

2. 695 

10.443 

81.588 

10.206 

2.818 

836 

124 

87 

3 

5,281 

11,625 

84,823 

508 

3,349 

1.459 

8.245 

28.863 

17,736 

2.286 

979 

504 

29 

6 

1,348 

15,160 

35.542 

275 

2,711 

1.165 

8,«M 

10.524 

11,512 

996 

861 

254 

12 

1 

4.901 

7.376 

12.049 

1,334 

853 

450 

1,806 

8.082 

8.911 

183 

50 

47 

4 

3 

79 

712 

5,975 

6,832 

730 

279 

13.708 

38.314 

22.212 

2,944 

902 

924 

88 

14 

8,262 

51,665 

14,285 

17 

8.648 

1.729 

3,7W 

26.940 

53.458 

8,619 

1,797 

2,579 

85 

8 

1.090 

13,806 

69,121 

60 

1,666 

629 

lie.  256 

114.873 

46.825 

2.560 

1,047 

2.988 

112 

162 

13.796 

116,645 

80,778 

2,088 

19.690 

7,968 

23.122 

36. 317 

84.727 

1.866 

727 

1.218 

122 

13 

15.235 

20,931 

55,013 

2,987 

11,358 

4.604 

1.8S6 

3.418 

1.840 

14 

987 

1,870 

1.231 

2,575 

404 

233 

2.122 

1.683 

210 

86 

22 

7 

1 

2.209 

1,481 

825 

826 

212 

227 

90 

1 

1 

61 

101 

126 

29 

79 

84 

142.944 

894.602 

334.844 

24,500 

9,068 

9.102 

460 

219 

68,507 

845,409 

443,968 

19,508 

51,415 

21,850 

York  City. 


1.61£| 

6.719 

3. 283 

891 

139 

37 

7 

1 

8,740 

3,204 

8.635 

85 

399 

203 

11.601 

35.616 

89,971 

8.450 

1.022 

243 

25 

4 

4.215 

58.773 

24,064 

36 

3,810 

1.702 

4.922 

12.890 

5,593 

819 

317 

76 

10 

2 

4,361 

8,176 

.10,868 

1.495 

6n 

6.071 

12.349 

5,858 

92B 

397 

328 

9 

6 

1.179 

13,259 

9,779 

61 

2,»>2 

924 

2.888 

6,657 

4.805 

541 

192 

184 

6 

1 

2,529 

3,729 

6,962 

720 

629 

330 

781 

979 

314 

49 

27 

14 

3 

a 

14 

523 

1,470 

67 

354 

145 

8.n6 

28.349 

17,887 

2.152 

578 

065 

26 

11 

7,412 

42,177 

5.802 

1 

2,838 

1,225 

3.212 

9.562 

13,470 

i,a» 

494 

957 

17 

3 

1.(190 

11.636 

18,498 

10 

1.116 

402 

42.133 

96.820 

19.982 

1.650 

685 

1.866 

82 

161 

13.506 

95,741 

47.824 

1,814 

17.567 

6,758 

12,145 

21.417 

24.460 

649 

166 

686 

17 

16 

11.217 

15,251 

30,632 

912 

7.432 

2,461 

496 

2.567 

1.140 

7 

655 

1,624 

65U 

1,273 

97 

58 

1,364 

1.050 

210 

34 

io 

•        7 

1 

1,616 

884 

124 

254 

158 

154 

60 

1 

1 

61 

101 

34 

8 

55 

24 

95,594 

233,915 

136.943 

11.706 

4,027 

5,063 

208 

208 

51.693 

255,078 

154,842 

4.937 

88.288 

15.056 
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TABIDS  16.— STATISTICS 


Oosed, 
burned, 
remov- 
ed, etc. 

Factories 
Inspected. 

Facto- 
ries 

with- 
out 
em- 

ploy- 
ees. 

No.  Of 
owners 

at 
work. 

est  ifo. 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees in 
tbe 
year. 

Number 

INDUSTRIES. 

Total 
No. 

More 
than 
once. 

BT  sex. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

I.  Stoii«  and  Clay  Products^ 

1.  Stone  (crushed  and  cut) 

15 
6 
10 
36 
15 

231 
23 

74 
187 
170 

4 

5 

95 

4 

6 

37 

72 

7.471 
1.124 
5.183 
12.476 
6.980 

5.921 
903 
4.633 
10.424 
5.840 

84 

194 

9 

661 

483 

6.005 

2.  Abrasives,  g'amet,  etc 

1.007 

3.  Lime,  cement  and  plaster 

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery 

9 
3 
3 

i 

4,642 
11.085 

6.  Glass 

6  323 

Total 

82 

685 

19 

6 

214 

33.284 

27.721 

1,431 

29  1.52 

II.  Bfetals,    Hachliiery  and  Ap- 
paratus. 

1.  Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones. 

2.  Copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc 

87 

15 

133 

1 
29 

8 

12 
10 
14 
13 

570 

416 

2,273 

85 

530 

75 

80 

188 

245 

185 

14 
26 
51 
1 
6 
3 

82 

2 

22 

847 

175 
896 

10.996 
17.023 
129,983 
16.666 
14.876 
8.011 
8,190 
10,421 
12.062 
20.633 

7,808 
14,000 
113,269 
16.198 
12.296 
6.729 
5.810 
9,388 
9.JW5 
16,302 

1,380 
1.233 
4,684 

i74 

io 

218 
1.651 
2.058 

9.278 
15.242 

3.  Iron  and  steel 

117.908 

4.  Railway  repair  shops 

16  193 

6.  Vehicles 

7 
2 

808 
87 
32 

102 
71 
50 

12.470 

6.  Ship  and  boat  building 

6  729 

7.  Asrrlcultural  implements 

5.829 

8.  Musical  Instruments 

2 

8 
8 

2 

9,  one 

9.  Other  Instrum'ts  and  appliances 
10.  Electrical  apparatus 

11,036 
18.:i60 

Total 

272 

4,&54 

118 

67 

2,018 

248.800 

211,279 

11.387 

222.646 

Iff.  Wood  Mannfaetiires. 

1.  Luml)er  and  house  trim 

124 
46 

789 
322 
21 
38 
672 
393 
100 

24 
6 

3 

1 

508 

147 

12 

13 

293 

233 

51 

18,475 

9.608 

673 

869 

20.810 

6,670 

1.»I4 

16,216 
7,517 
606 
754 
17,677 
5.2K4 
1,587 

81 
968 

82 

52 
946 
662 

58 

16  247 

2.  Boxes  and  barrels 

8,4a5 

3.  Baskets  and  other  woven  work. . 

585 

4.  Brooms 

6 
61 
33 

3 

5 
11 
13 

3 

i 

3 
3 
4 

81)6 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work 

6.  Wood,  cork  and  amber  workinsr. 

7.  Picture  frames  and  moldings 

18,52;? 
5,»46 
1.646 

Total 

261 

2.335 

62 

15 

1.267 

50.039 

49.488 

2.7W 

52.287 

IV.  Leather  and  Rubb«r  Goo<Ja. 

1.  Manufactures  of  leather 

2.  Fur8,brushes.  articles  of  hair.etc. 

3.  Leather  goods 

25 

91 
68 

I 

188 
771 
822 

1 
13 
11 
1 
4 

2 

20 

8 

81 
466 
810 
36 
29 

6,988 
11.631 
88,990 

3.902 

4,883 

6.048 
6.7H7 
19.778 
2,4J?7 
2.189 

441 
2.K19 
9.782 
1.282 
1.781 

6.489 

8,006 

29  ott) 

4.  Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods. 
6.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  etc . 

3.71B 
3,970 

Total 

195 

1.914 

90 

30 

872 

61.334 

38,229 

16,105 

52  334 

V.  Chemloals,  OIU&  Kxplodlveii. 
1.  Chemicals  and  drugs 

21 
10 
10 
5 
3 
1 
2 

268 

230 

75 

100 

33 

7 

8 

7 

5 

7 
3 

1 

43 
88 
12 
24 

11,159 

7,622 

1.989 

8,648 

1,954 

869 

988 

156 

193 

7,482 

5.669 

1,292 

2,324 

1.561 

344 

487 

80 

158 

2,662 
1,643 

506 

1,013 

180 

256 

62 

10.084 

2.  Paints  and  colors. 

7.308 

3.  Vegetable  oils,  perfumery,  etc  . . 

]  800 

4.  Soap,  candles,  wax,  etc 

3 

3.:«7 

6.  Mineral  oils  and  by-products. . . . 

1.750 

6.  Fertilizers,  etc 

344 

7.  Matches  and  explosives 

743 

8.  Plastics  (celluloid,  etc.) 

2 

142 

9.  Building  paper,  chem.  treated.. 

1 

158 

Total 

53 

733 

13 

1 

119 

28,088 

19,337 

6,323 

25.660 

VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 

1.  Rags  and  paper  stock 

11 
13 

186 
165 

4 
2 

1 

96 
14 

2.294 
12.264| 

902 
10,627 

1.144 
835 

2  136 

2.  Paper  and  pulp 

11,462 

Total 

24 

851 

6 

1 

110 

14.558 

11,619 

1.979 

13,396 
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OF  Empix>ybss  at  Time  oi-  Ikspbction. 

Weekly  Hours  of  Labor. 

Ordbrr. 

IN  FACrOBlSS  BU- 
PLOYINiQ — 

Males 
under 
ISyrs. 

OHIIiDBEN. 

WORK— 

No. 

Under 

20-199. 

200f 

14-16  YEARB. 

Under 
14. 

Illit. 

61  hrs. 
or  leas. 

62-67 
hrs. 

68-68 
hrs. 

Over 
68  hrs. 

Estab. 

20. 

M. 

F. 

978 
65 

3.524 

531 

2,639 

8.278 
2.845 

1,506 
500 
1.762 
2,281 
2,625 

80 
37 
48 
465 
696 

4 

9 

83 

206 

254 

8 
5 

2 

2 

8.809 

8 

17 

600 

423 

496 

819 

7 

8.899 

8,584 

1.488 
788 
4.087 
6.551 
2,316 

168 
82 

681 
85 

1« 

104 
15 

241 

49 

531 

853 

28 
15 

16 
11 

2 
8 

117 
108 

2.604 

17.812 

8.676 

1,176 

506 

49 

29 

7 

4,917 

8,804 

15.175 

766 

843 

393 

.   2  334 

4,751 
7.012 
41,803 
2,875 
4,579 
1,268 
2,821 
6,154 
4.328 
3.217 

2,198 
6.384 
66.630 
13,073 
5,454 
5.150 
2.764 
2,846 
5*747 
14,300 

507 
524 
3,159 
208 
255 
55 
78 

.    3;« 

438 
960 

189 

m 

982 

20 
52 
10 
18 
199 
150 
96 

44 

88 
174 

739 

549 

2.633 

6.286 
7.806 

S<7.346 
5.667 
4  290 
6.835 
882 
6.W4 
4.916 

16,643 

8,127 

6.887 

76.622 

10.000 

7,881 

776 

4,918 

2.003 

6.938 

1.3r3 

126 

"'i.362 

586 

7 

i24 

7te 

675 
2,845 

92 
430 

80 
126 
243 
298 
257 

840 

1,846 

9,470 

245 

1 

28 

4 

270 

1.821 

42 

2,437 
311 

1 

292 
118 
29 
505 
183 
344 

249 
48 

254 

606 
961 
843 

is 

87 
11 

1 
9 
1 

i 

1 

60 
106 
148 
111 

19,307 

78.806 

124.631 

6,512 

1,832 

387 

41 

6 

5.392 

95,634 

119.525 

2,095 

6,768 

2,605 

3,706 

1.486 

90 

0.839 

4,839 

295 

450 

11.908 

8,238 

929 

2,702 
2,160 
200 
200 
3,760 
909 
275 

638 

616 

51 

62 

623 

263 

65 

180 
266 
14 
25 
221 
98 
33 

48 

5 
5 
16 
43 
7 

5 
13 

1.853 

188 

3,093 
1,585 

253 

82 

3,747 

2. 3:% 

529 

10,886 
6,712 
332 
72:3 
n.956 
8,179 
1.085 

416 

i 

92 

1.266 
421 
32 
89 
895 
508 
98 

531 
185 
14 

156 

8 

0 

4 

.3 

20 

2,765 

1,799 

441 

1 
2 

2.728 
431 
81 

412 

240 
57 

10,443 

81.588 

10.206 

2,318 

835 

124 

37 

3 

5,281 

11,625 

34.823 

608 

3.349 

1.459 

452 
3,585 

360 

4.497 

4,574 

14,101 

960 

2.201 

1.540 

447 

11,806 

2,369 

1.574 

193 
236 
1,424 
194 
179 

44 
94 
672 
72 
97 

17 

67 
325 

80 
105 

5 

1 

22 

1 
5 

68 
720 
296 
136 
133 

210 
5.107 
7.508 
1.423 

926 

6,212 
2,751 
21.728 
1.940 
2,911 

4 

28 

210 

183 

1,294 

980 

13» 

77 
545 
422 

66 

196 

1 

1         1«« 

55 

8.245 

26.853 

17.736 

2,226 

979 

594 

29 

6 

1.848 

15.169 

35.542 

275|      2,711 

1.165 

1,345 

1,018 

440 

580 

155 

3,785 

3.862 

1.160 

932 

873 

4,954 
2.922 
200 
1.816 
1  93S 

177 

321 
16 

312 
35 
17 

117 
1 

76 
108 

3 
88 
13 

2 
71 

68 
133 

14 
28 

8 
3 
2 
4 

1 

8.966 
875 
382 
118 

7 

2.764 
1.356 
812 
1,598 
1,160 

2,805 

6.522 

500 

1,581 

497 

344 

603 

42 

149 

559 
49 

600 
40 
86 

1,334 

814 
262 
87 
113 
41 
9 
10 
9 
8 

163 

143 

46 

(W 

20 

22 

322....'.... 
329         806 
116 

3 

16 

24 
2 

140 
46 

5 

26 

54 
9 

6 

13 

li 

.... 

4 



3,604 

10,524     1],512| 

996 

361 

254 

12 

1 

4,901 

7,376 

12,049 

853 

450 

985      l.aoj     

«70     6;88lT    8.911 

19 
164 

11 
39 

24 

23 

3 

1 

3 

54 
25 

626 
187 

1,490 
4.485 

6r 

6.765 

856 
374 

166 
123 

im[ 

S.0&1 

TSi| 

183 

50 

47 

4 

3 

79 

712       6.975      6.832 

780 

279 
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Table  16^Statistiea  of  Faetoriei 


Closed, 
burned, 
remov- 
ed, etc. 

Faotortes 
Inspected. 

Facto- 
ries 
with- 
out 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

No.  of 
owners 

at 
work. 

Larg- 
est No. 
of  em- 

the 
year. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Total 
No. 

More 
than 
once. 

BY  8BX. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

Til.  PriDtlnfl:  and  Paper  Goods, 

1.  Type  and  printers'  materials .... 

27 

361 

2,476 

15 

88 

1 

16 
60 

1 

2 

17 

i 

9 

102 

1,122 

1 
20 

420 
15,840 
68,455 
2,173 

860 

206 

6,003 

42.378 

1.705 

225 

96 
9,077 

290 
56 

361 

2   Paoer  arooda 

12 

80 

1 
2 

14  (K) 

3.  Printing:  and  stationery 

57  5^ 

4,  Wall  paper 

l,9f) 

5.  PhotOfrranhy 

a>i 

Total 

96 

2.917 

76 

20 

1,254 

82,238 

49.577 

24,6S8 

74.829 

Vlll.  Textlleii. 
1.  Of  silk 

8 

10 
10 
40 

28 
2 
2 

146 

104 

49 

206 

366 

21 

7 
2 

1 
6 

20 
3 

1 
1 

1 

39 

81 

6 

22 

129 
3 

7 

13,512 

17.810 

7,694 

29.824 

18.549 

7.860 
891 

4.518 
9.062 
a928 
9.27^ 

6.171 

722 

7,888 

7.868 

3.487 

18.518 

6.246 
8.^ 

12,146 
16.931 

8.  Of  wool 

3.  Of  cotton 

7  416 

4   Hofiiprv  and  knit  flroods 

27  TSU 

5.  Other    textiles    of   silk,    wool, 
cotton  

11.417 

6.  Of  flax,hemp  Juto  and  other  fibers 

7.  Oil  cloth,  window  shadQS,  etc. . . . 

7.e© 

811 

Total 

95 

924 

10 

3 

237 

90.630 

86,413 

47.754 

84,16: 

IX.    Clothing,  Mlllluery,  Lann- 
drles.  li:to. 

1.  Talloringr  and  dressmaklniar 

2.  White  goods,  shirt  waists,  etc. . . . 
8.  Mens  hatA  and  cans , . .  r ,  - 

1.026 
61 
29 
97 
46 
142 

6.909 
706 
260 
816 
455 

2,574 

406 
26 

i 

16 
84 

134 
1 
8 
2 
6 

269 

4,150 
242 
138 
247 
152 

2,085 

143,748 
•49,150 
10,837 
28,616 
13.576 
17,348 

69,006 
8,460 
6.514 
2,544 
8,757 
6,114 

48,153 
34^636 

3,084 
18.800 

7,180 
10,001 

in.l'iC 

43.ai> 

9.0ti 

4.  Millinery,  lace  goods,  etc 

16.  .344 

6.  Laundry,  cleaning  and  dyeing. . . 

10. 8r 
16.115 

Total 

1,401 

11,720 

640 

406 

6,964 

268,276 

96,388 

116.864 

213.  S56 

X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Llqiiom. 

1.  Cereals,' fruit,  vegetables,  etc  . . . 

2.  Meats,  milk,  etc 

131 
40 
251 
160 
65 

850 

376 

3,776 

1,412 

701 

18 

4 

94 

75 

6 

24 

4 

211 

66 

5 

868 

101 

2.309 

823 

228 

29,247 

5,854 
28.787 
87.518 
11,816 

14,016 
4:691 
17,083 
16.986 
10.252 

7.877 

611 

7,206 

21.398 
5,3(£ 

3.  Bftkery^productsA  confectionery 

4.  Cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco. . . 
6.  Liquors  (including  ice) 

24»» 
10, 3« 

Total 

637 

7.114 

19? 

310 

8,829 

111,162 

62.978 

81.188 

94,16B 

XI.  Distribution  of  Water,  Gas 
and  Klectricity. 

1.  Water 

5 
3 

62 
76 

6 

270 

19 

4 

1 
1 

4 

664 

2.361 

40 

3,833 

166 

22 

660 
21 

5.19 

2  Gas 

2,271 

3.  Gas  and  electricty 

i^ 

4.  Electric  light  and  power 

29 

1 

3 

2 

16 

1 

^rm 

6.  Heat  and  nower  (steam) 

i$< 

6.  Garbage  disposal  (street  clean'g). 

21 

Total 

38 

437 

5 

2 

20 

6,985 

6,613 

6,613 

XII.  Ballding  Indniitry. 
1    General  contractlnflrandbuild^flT. 

1 

5 

1 

84 
24 

2 
95 
79 
113 

4 

1 

196 

15 

688 

464 

80 

1,179 

970 

1,875 

103 

190 

15 

435 

886 

8 

887 

784 

1.142 

73 

io 

11 
64 

]£» 

2.  Masonry,  bricklaying,  etc 

15 

8   Caroentrv '. . . .".' 

15 
3 

26 

11 

435 

4.  SUir  building,  interior  woodwk.. 
ft    MRntAlR  tilincrirm.tAR.Rtc 

1 

1 

4fK 
19 

6   Paintinar  and  decora tinir 

6 
10 
8 

3 
2 
4 

2 

1 

68 
54 
28 

9r>i 

7.  Roofing  and  sheet  iron  working. 

8.  Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 
9   Miscellaneous 

7S4 

1 

Total 

43 

407 

10 

* 

173 

6,020 

8.890 

85 

4.015 

XIH.  Storage  Plants 

" 

7 

418 

206 

«| 

817 

' 
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OF  BMPIX)TEBS  at  TIMB  of  iNSPBCnON. 

Orders. 

IN  TACTORIXS  BM- 
FIXJYINO— 

Males 
under 
18yrs. 

GHILiDBBN. 

NUM BBR  OF  EMPI/OTBES  WHO 
WORK— 

No. 

Under 

20-190. 

200+ 

14-16  TBAR8. 

Under 

14. 

nut. 

51hr8. 
or  leas. 

52-57 
hre. 

58-68 
hre.. 

Over 
63  hre. 

Estab. 

20. 

M. 

P. 

147 

214 

9.400 

27.808 

987 

110 

18,845 
948 

9 

529 

2.180 

267 

9 

6 

241 

S72 

80 

8 

108 

822 

7.667 

m 

198 

7.889 

43,457 

22 

99 

60 
6,860 
6.431 
1.918 

12 

i7 

41 

712 

2.824 

36 

35 

15 

1.761 
11,624 

iri 

610 

299 

15 

25 
12 

1 

7 
5 
2 

248 

1.433 

9 

24 

13.708 

38.314 

22.212 

2.944 

902 

924 

38 

14 

8.262 

61,665 

14.285 

17 

3,648 

1.729 

514 
254 

4.963 
8.455 

446 

6.660 
13.215 

6,181 
16,150 

4.270 

6,754 

260 

436 
955 
402 
824 

434 
637 
81 

230 
464 
198 
427 

262 

229 

2 

482 
655 

156 
734 

401 
251 

5 

1 

70 

88 
89 
150 

702 
10 
21 

6,842 

2,101 

92 

866 

5,820 
22 
163 

6,715 
14,r34 

7,285 
26,774 

5,395 

7,631 

637 

10 
50 

233 

187 

62 

345 

744 
69 
26 

98 
68 

223 
406 

TS 
106 

8 

12 

8 

7 

3 
2 

2 

26 
139 

268 
23 
12 

8.769 

26.940 

68,468 

8.619 

1.797 

2,579 

35 

8 

1,090 

18,806 

69.121 

60 

1.666 

629 

34.960 
3,051 
1,366 
3.585 
2,351 
6,957 

68,152 
18.871 
3.064 
10,746 
6.862 
6.968 

14,045 
21.174 
5.169 
2.018 
1.784 
2.190 

1.283 
640 
242 
106 
285 
151 

544 
206 

87 
40 
112 
61 

1,138 
990 
37 
383 
190 
241 

66 
15 

1 
7 
15 
8 

109 
22 

2 
10 
18 

1 

6,658 
2.118 

535 
2.495 
2,087 

902 

65,604 
23,444 
4,609 
12.355 
6,660 
4,083 

45,137 
17,493 
4.660 
1.494 
2,185 
9,910 

757 
41 
5 

is 

1,220 

11.984 
1,364 
558 
1,109 
743 
8.987 

4,508 
500 

19:^ 

607 

301 

1,959 

52.268 

114.678 

46.325 

2.550 

1.047 

2.988 

112 

162 

13.795 

116.645 

80,778 

2,088 

19.690 

7,968 

3.000 
1.382 
10.424 
5.282 
3,045 

9.762 
2,191 
7.628 
9.847 
6.894 

8,622 
1.749 
6.192 
17,731 
433 

628 
40 
431 
691 
67 

265 
20 
124 

10 

364 

10 
504 
339 

1 

74 
2 
25 
20 

1 

ii 

2 

668 
J64 
987 
12,897 
539 

2,276 
584 
3.186 
12.r35 
2,200 

17,243 
8.840 

19.787 
7,212 
6,981 

~65.013 

1,206 

764 

290 

16 

702 

2,987 

1.113 

555 

8.057 

1,039 

594 

11,358 

632 
270 
2,840 
613 
349 

23.122 

36,317 

84,727 

1.866 

727 

1.218 

122 

13 

15,235 

20,931 

4.604 

186 

374 

1.134 

368 

79 

28 

35 
639 

15 
605 

37 

77 

1,604 

18 

861 

15 

69 
53 

39 

347 

790 

33 

33 

1.196 

1.860 
60 

660 

i4 

544 
16 
10 

1,686 
66 
11 

254 
26 
2 

148 

78 

11 

21 

2 

1.856 

8.418 

1.840 

14 

937 

1.870 

1,231 

2,575 

404 

233 

25 

166 

20 

65 

' 

187 

8 
15 
25 

4 

1 

79 
17 

5 
97 
50 
62 

2 

8 

15 

1 

415 

m 

8 

' 

3i9 
355 

91 
51 
15 

in 

100 
610 
50 

51 

131 

9 

19 

2 

47 
21 

?^ 

20 

1 

7 

1 

4 

127 
27 
124 

2 

438 

513 
870 
600 
60 

847 
&57 

508 
23 

55 

414 

45 

642 

44 

23 

2 

2.128 

1,688 
90 

210 

86 

22 

7 

1 

2.209 
61 

1,481 

325 

826 

212 

227 

1 

1 

1 

1 

101 

m 

29 

79 

34 
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TABLE  17.— STATISTICS  OF  FACTORIES 


COUNTY. 


Closed, 
burned, 
remov- 
ed, etc. 


Factories 
Inspected. 


Total 
No. 


More 
than 
once. 


l^acto- 

ries 
without 

em- 
ployees. 


No.  of 
owners 

at 
work, 


Larsrest 
No.  of 
em- 
ployees 
in  year. 


Number 


Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus.. 

Cayuga  

Chautauqua.. 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland  

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie  

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton  

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer  .... 

Jefferson 

Kings.* 

Lewis 

Livingston.... 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Nassau 

New  York*... 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga  . . . . 

Ontario  

( >range 

(.>rloan8 

Oswego 

Otsego  

Putnam 

Queens* 

Rensselaer 

Richmond* . . . 
Rockland  — 
i>t.  Liiwrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.. 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca  

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington .. 

Wayne  

Westchester  . 
Wyoming  .... 
Yates 


Total 

*New  York  City 


65 
2b 
fSi 

39 
12 
52 
86 

8 

2:^ 

14 

11 

1 

15 
216 
10 
12 
27 
28 
6 


0 

5:^ 

310 

1 

15 
15 

16 
24 

i.aw 

22 
31 
41 
8 
1' 
I 
58 
15 
2 
17 
70 
27 
10 
52 
23 
11 
5 
4 
9 
19 

a-i 

4 

9 
13 
14 

4 
18 

3 
40 

8 
15 


763 
106 
210 
195 
120 
237 
184 

95 
118 

84 


229 
1,815 


131 

328 

71 

61 


142 

264 

4,217 

6 

11 

105 

1,255 

18i 

166 

17,094 

243 

497 

625 

124 

200 

54 

255 

102 

28 

290 

488 

142 

05 

25:^ 

248 

IIH 

49 

55 

84 

254 

274 

25 

68 

174 

91 

101 
116 
381 
83 


26 
9 

1 
7 
5 
20 
4 


330 

85 
Ift^ 

i:« 

67 
146 
136 
3 
50 
6 


2 

101 


1 
39 
10 

3 
714 

3 
12 
14 


47 
70 
846 
32 
76 
30 
39 
27 


26,009 
l.l;i7 

10,129 
4,306 
6,057 
7.W£; 

*s,ar7 

2.2^1 
2.411 
H,:rjtl 

a.  j:k 
i,;ir7 

lU.  TMi 

6fi.:5Hili 
l.ltTK 

2,657 
1,71*5 


150 


10 
4 

29 
4 

9 
287 
4 
2 
7 

12 
1 
2 


Zi 


15 


3.194 


'M,24A 


1,712  21,743 


1,098. 


884 


821 


36 

160 

2,876 

2 

64 

48 

408 

60 

107 

ioi 

101 
71 

105 
25 

14^ 
49 
6 
90 
37 
3!) 
35 

161 

14 
56 
42 
35 
24 

158 

214 
18 
51 

102 
25 
50 
21 
66 
91 
34 
35 


;i,<n:-i 
H,  m, 

2,<ft«r 

865 
6,501 
51,150 
1,678 
1,748 
6,019 
1.486 
1,255 


17,002 


4.58     11,785 


^,41W 

IK),  \m 

l.f^lfi 

4iJiijn 

2.2ro 

416,?29 

10.702 

20,998 

22,249 

3.706 

10,9a5 

1.288 

8,474 

2.201 

1.689 

14.654 

28,840 

6.745 

5.(K4 

4,664 

7.ie9 

17.909 

32J 

625 

2.434 

6.649 

8.777 

211 

1.255 

2.221 

7.880 

8.601 

4.045 

2.194 

20. 4«) 

2.825 

794 


099. 4n 


549.067 


5.744 

4,970 

72,516 

93 

035 

2.250 

25.774 

l.oc« 

223,378 
8.421 

11. 

16.2:e 
2,a58 
7.311 
915 
5.571 
1.284 
1,067 

11.908 

11.572 
5,4.54 
4,214 
2.990 
4,902 

15.607 

171 

486 

1.1 

4,965 

2,55:s 

150 

892 

1,734 

5,802 

1,719 

2.402 

1.197 

13,450 

1,584 

461 


611,076 


313,346 


8.462 
64 

8.002 
a50 

1.791 
047 

1, 
fiOl 
384 

1.301 
504 
304 

2.382 

10,043 

91 

305 

2,934 
331 
405 


2,106 

638 

27,575 


464 

560 
12.215 

3,374 

150 

122.678 

1.602 

7,068 

4,272 
550 

3,157 
314 

1,837 
416 
142 

2,088 

14,888 

815 

556 

407 

l,7:« 

1,279 
86 
81 

460 
1.194 

687 
36 

1S3 

318 
1.610 
1.281 
1.058 

405 
5.293 
1,028 

155 


260,640 


153.106 
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rNSPEGTEa>s  BY  COUNTIBS. 


OF  Employeks  at  Timb  of  Inspection. 

Weekly  Hours  op  Labor. 

Orders. 

IN  FACTORIES  EM- 
PLOYING— 

Males 
under 
18yrs. 

CHIIiDREN. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 
WORKING— 

Under  ^  ,n^ 

200f 

14-16  YEARS. 

Under 
14. 

1 
Illit. 

Slhrs. 
or  less. 

52-57 
hrs. 

58-63 
hrs. 

Over 
63  hrs. 

No. 

Estab. 

2C. 

aj-iw. 

M. 

F. 

2,768 
312 
%6 
673 
372 
731 
066 
312 

78d 
4.637 
2.570 
1,643 
2.260 
2.436 
1.248 
1.346 
1.162 
1.490 

439 
3.626 
21.361 

871 
1,747 
6.461 

7rf2 

649 

13.625 

729 
3,373 
4,258 
2,376 

475 

200 
1.928 
1.019 

287 

4.560 

33.063 

719 

'"i,'6i9 

790 
791 

603 
54 

241 
97 

256 

169 

192 
32 
50 

110 
77 
28 

421 

2.557 

24 

45 

108 
31 
85 

209 

19 

67 

38 

127 

51 

69 

12 

9 

74 

1 

7 

189 

774 

6 

6 

62 

8 

22 

827 

1 

48 
10 
81 
51 
74 
2 
3 
55 

3 

3 
3 

4 

i 

886 

9 

299 

62 

7:3 

44 

138 

53 

30 

22 

57 

3 

201 

1,127 

7 

7 

46 
35 
14 

6,508     16,8a5 

7          866 

2,396       6.940 

262       3,373 

396       4.907 

6?2,      6.504 

1.914       2,896 

7       1,565 

40       1,429 

110       3.139 

101,      2.690 

3ll         880 

2,396       fl.lf.i 

16,800     l2,Vrfi 

7i-      1.41M 

9,      l.r^n 
1191      S,  ::?i 

121     n-n 

43       IJ^iri 
1 

105 

215 

162 

275 

12 

29 

523 

410 

377 

126 

8 

255 

237 

710 

261 

498 

55 

40 

253 

585 

182 

244 

433 

127 

466 

294 

159 

240 

96 

71 

106 

406 

1,018 

99 

176 

69 

56 

42 

366 
80 
118 
158 
61 
166 
126 
64 

307 

1 

97 
54 

3*7 

% 

443 

5 

120 
386 

3 

49 
6 
14 

53 

787 

6,7W 

179 

306 

io 

56 
3 

5 

1 

in 

596 
42 
79 

1.443 
285 
120 

2 
2 

43 
35 
27 

502 

2,448 
3,026 
43,180 
90 
1.007 
2.198 
18.785 
8.537 

616 
185.112 
4.631 
6,979 
9.206 
1,475 
4.589 

700 
2,563 

678 

192 
4,124 
6,293 
1.729 
2,672 
1.788 
3,145 

467 

126 

411 

1,033 

2.380 

1,086 

76 

841 
1,136 
8,916 

936 
1,874 

987 

4,900 
1.803 
41.046 

272 

12.880 
3.767 

"82.*  650 
4.626 
9,742 
8,382 
1.296 
5,122 

300 
4,010 

610 

950 

8.915 

18.273 

4.152 

1,882 

767 
2.724 
15,947 

"i.'oes 

2,888 
1,289 

226 

2;  963 
1.736 
1,317 
230 
12,838 
1,285 

108 

66 

3.286 

1           47 

159 

1.192 

220 

12 

7,677 

i         362 

669 

686 

86 

400 

82 

365 

36 

41 

607 

797 

155 

225 

69 

136 

160 

1 

9 

44 

232 

109 

3 

25 

13 

435 

65 

91 

68 

828 

59 

3 

67 

7 

1,261 

64 

12 

1.792 

44 

73 

4.026 

148       7.  V«? 

76 

1,503 

736 

2 

23 

24 

332 

161 

79 

3.465 

1,319 

74 

689 

28 

286 

8 

329 

69 

16 

513 

201 

223 

116 

909 

1,22s 

43 

2 

19 
IS 

8:^ 

14 
29 
62 
116 
157 
861 
6 
1,032 
254 
90 

63 

428 

7,018 

112 

207 

1,143 

176 

306 

30,664 

194 

203 

722 

112 

105 

47 

230 

149 

60 

477 

449 

139 

45 

469 

289 

155 

41 

42 

66 

277 

404 

11 

94 

137 

81 

115 

97 

134 

932 

99 

31 

27 

780 

5,915 

3 

2 
43 

2i 

190 
40.627 

m 

7,^^>l 

{Kim 

3T,r>17 
14,  IH> 

2.  ^7" 

190 

2,257 

4 

382 

353 

6.334 

653 

566 

78,294 

856 

2.036 

2.916 

437 

24 

70 
503 

92 
3 
2,406 
114 
838 
311 

38 
198 

47 
174 

15 

15 
307 
280 

53 

108 

5 

66 

36 
1 
3 

22 
118 

57 

7 
41 
583 
91 

9 

413 
196 

17 
144 

14 
114 

13 

8 

208 

874 

28 

7 
44 

8 

3 
11 
43 
4 
1 
159 
2 
5 
10 

i87 

2 

1 

69 

297 

1.367 

41 

33 

46.433 

838 

393 

2,401 

34 

94 

8 

290 

110 

2 

994 

515 

142 

55 

125 

38 

79 

6 

6 

26 

61 

56 

23 

19 

16,129 

201 

219 

206,711 

1,264 

773 

2.034 

276 

70 

83 

652 

106 

148 

12.484 

109 

106 

382 

77 

767 

229 
836 
412 
67 

3 

14 

4 

3 

i 

2,924 

5 

804 

6 

388 

4,665 

7.640 

3.075 

2,190 

70 

143 

10.977 

29 

843 

1.059 

1.208 

12 

87 

190 

3.544 

160 

30 

1 

4,349 

27 

2 

7,  i(;t 

5,  Jfc^'i 
sic; 

T.-Cl 
16,  lUi 
2,829 
2,409 
2,293 

5,787 

222 

550 

1,460 

5.040 

1,893 

160 

909 

1.705 

3,701 

2.644 

2.562 

1,558 

12.107 

2.165 

481 

60 
28 
139 
70 
24 

997 

1.894 
388 

1 
14 

22:3 
240 
91 

216 

H42 

' 

39 
175 

765 
472 
131 

3 

1 

149 
76 
33 

156 

' 

26 

256 
911 
866 

110 

18 
19 
71 

1 

8 

1 

1 

40 
166 
229 

8 

244 

9 
4 
185 
28 
23 
35 
227 
25 
1 

3 
1 

91 
32 
30 
30 
240 
24 

60 
95 
51 
39 
7 

37 

1.255 

166 

43 

48 

691 

648 
329 

2 

52 
62 

209 

436 

1,472 

288 

268 

4 

4 
7 

1 
1 

1 

57 
80 
315 
55 
25 

143.006 

Wl 

24,782 

9.076 

9.098 

444 

228 

68.520 

345.971 

443.296 

19,838 

51,399 

^,"650 

».mj 

«*'^~U 

11.705 

4.027 

6.063 

208 

208 

51,5% 

255.078 

154.842 

4,987 

88.296 

13.055 
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TABIDS  18.— A^CCIDBBTTS  IX 


I. 

Stone 
and  claj 
prod- 
ucts. 

II. 

Metals, 
hardware, 
machin- 
ery and 

Bhip- 
buildfng. 

III. 
Wood. 

1      IV. 

1  Leather, 
,  rubber, 
1     etc. 

[ 

A.  SEX  AND  AGE  OP  EMPLOYEES  INJURED: 
Under  16  years 

1 

10 

22 

2(!5 

3,025 

66 

8 

35 

:«4 

14 

15  and  under  16 

3 

Males. . .  -'  16  and  under  18 

1               3 

129 

13 

Vi 

18  and  over 

61 

Age  not  stated 

,> 

Total 

\  Under  16 

/v; 

J,J2S 

U2M 

SI 

2 

87 
6 

""12 

Females  <  16  yearn  and  over 

4 

'  Age  not  stated 

Totai 

'J.J 

1* 

/, 

Grand  Totaij 

146 

3,423 

440 

&'> 

B.  CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS. 
1.  Machinery: 

Gearingr.  belts,  shaf tingr,  pulleys,  etc 

Elevators,  hoists,  cranes 

Saws,  planes,  lathes  (power) 

Presses,  stamping  machines 

16 
12 
2 

133 
236 
229 
374 
102 
1 
668 

32 
12 
221 
21 
6 

'  "95 

10 
.*> 
3 
h 

Emery  wheels,  buffers 

1 

Cotton  and  woolen  machinery 

Other  machines  and  machine  tools 

2() 

3i 

TitUU— Machinery 

2.  Other  causes: 

Hand  tools  (axes,  saws,  hammers,  etc.) 

Explosives  of  all  kinds 

6 

18 
10 
12 
7 
12 
17 
14 

/.«w 

SS7 

1             r.:. 

184 
14 
181 
331 
183 
406 
114 
368 

12 
1 
2 
5 
6 

10 
4 

14 

\ 

1              1 

Hot  liquids,  acids,  steam,  molten  metal,  etc. 
Collapse  of  buildin^r,  falling  objects,  etc. . . 
Fall  of  person 

2 

Handling  materials 

4 

Vehicles  and  accidents  caused  by  horses. . . 
All  others 

4 

Grand  Total 

146 
17 

3.423 

440 

&"> 

C.  RESULTS  C^F  ACCIDENTS  : 
1.  Temporarv  disablement : 

Lacerations 

657 
209 
813 
620 
125 
2ff^ 
2:11 

80 
1 
IX^ 
36 
2 
17 
15 

15 

Burns,  scalds,  etc 

18 
21 
41 
2 
11  . 
10 

Cuts 

17 

Bruises  

12 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

2 

Fractures  

4 

Others  

ri 

Total 

120 

J,8/>S 

38U 

CiO 

2.  Permanent  distiblcment : 
f  Loss  of  one- 
i           Eye  

17 

5 

17 

464 

2 

3 

7 

123 

i 

2 

liiH 

16 
2 

\ 

Partial. . .  ;           Limb 

2 
2 
5 

1 

Hand  or  foot 

2 

1  Other 

17 

i  Jmbs  of  both— 
Eyes 

Complete  '           Limbs   

j           Hands  or  feet 

1 

[  Internal  injuries « 

8 
rioi 

Total  

3.  Death 

4.  Result  not  reported 

'J 

♦/ 

17 

40 
15 

4 

Grand  Total 

m 

3,423 

440 

86 
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PACTORIBS  AND  4VARRIBS. 


V. 

VI. 

vir. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

xin. 

Chemi- 
cals, olla, 
paints. 

Paper 
and 
pulp. 

Print- 

ingr  and 

paper 

goods. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

Clothlngr, 
millinery, 
launder- 
ing. 

Food, 
tobacco, 
liquors. 

Water, 
gas,  elec- 
tricity. 

Build- 
ing. 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion. 

Totals. 

1 

3 

20 

3 

1 

1 

47 

i 

11 

30 

7 

8 

86 

25 

10 

38 

56 

7 

8 

399 

246 

170 

98 

339 

28 

HI 

21 

9 

4 

4,eiN) 

8 

5 

6 

11 

5 

12 

1 

10 

146 

2S* 

ISo 

151 

U56 

50 

ISo 

»« 

/* 

o,27S 

10 

2 

14 

2 

1 

40 
3 

167 

29 
3 

11 



353 
15 

4 

i 

I*-} 

IHO 

su 

n  1  

1             ^•~' 

284 

186 

194 

636 

84 

146 

22 

10 

4 

5.660 

15 

30 

11 

140 

13 

17 

1 

1 

419 

6 

4 

17 

20 

11 

16 

3 

2 

344 

2 

11 

3 

8 

1 

4 

3 

487 

3 

1 

42 

2 

4 

2 

454 

1 

1 

2 

205 



113 

2 

208 

22 

68 

96 

108 

38 

Of 

2 

3 

1 

1.098 

A5 

;/.: 

171 

m 

09 

fiS 

5 

7 

/^ 

.i,  12.1 

35 

2 

1 

24 

2 

3 

276 

13 

2 

7 

1 
16 

H 

10 
3 

67 

56 

2 

3 

298 

2B 

25 

7 

17 

8 

1 

1 

433 

18 

11 

3 

83 

14 

1 

284 

22 

12 

4 

18 

6 

1 

1 

496 

27 

3 
9 

8 
39 

5 
9 

1 

1 

180 

41 

6 

d08 

284 

188 

194 

636 

84 

146 

22 

10 

4 

5.660 

21 

39 

69 

122 

22 

29 

2 

1.073 

47 

9 

4 

21 

8 

t 

H 

334 

40 

25 

17 

158 

8 

28 

1 

1 

1.260 

81 

43 

26 

109 

12 

14 

3 

1 

1 

999 

22 

7 

4 

28 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

205 

14 

20 

13 

U 

11 

13 

3 

1 

354 

34 

2 

4 

28 

6 

4 

2 

l.i 

339 

959 

lit.-' 

W 

510 

09 

101 

5 

3 

A,  567* 

1 

1 

6 

6 

104 

i 

,22 



3 
5 
48 

1 

23 

I 

i 

28 

42 

14 

io 

1 

2 

822 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1     

1 

:::::;:::::::::::::: 

2 

1 

1 
30 

1 

118 

1 

1 

1 

15 

51 

18 

11 

J5 

-' 

/* 



928 

7 

11 

6 

7 

1 

3 

1 

20 

7 

1 

1 


149 
19 

146 

284 

186 

194 

636 

84 

2. 

,0 

4 

5.660 
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TABIDS  le.— OROBRS  IMUED  TO  OWIUBIUI 

[NOTB.— OompUances  are 


ORDERS. 
[With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.] 


I.  Administration. 
Post  law  (§  105) 

Poet  schedule  of  hours  (fl  77) 

Post  permit  chan^n^  period  for  noonday  meal  (f  d9) . 

Keep  register  of  children  employed  (§76) 

Report  Intention  of  operatinar  mill  overtime  (§  78) . . . . 

Report  cessation  of  overtime  (8  78) 

Keep  record  of  overtime  (§78) 

Report  accidents  (§87) 


I. 

Stone 
and 
clay 
prod- 
ucts. 


Total  I. 


II.  Sanitation  and  Safbty. 
1.  lighting: 

Properly  light  workrooms  (§81) 

Properly  light  halls,  stairs  or  water-closets  (§  81) . 


2.  Ventilation  and  overcrowding : 

Provide  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  employee  between  6  a.  m.> 

and  6  p.  m.  (§  85) . 
Provide  400  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  employee  between  6  p.  m. 

and  6  a.m.  (§85). 
Provide  proper  and  sufficient  means  of  Ventilation  (§86) 

3.  Time  allowed  for  meals : 


11. 

Metals, 
mach- 
inery, 
etc. 


Allow  60  minutes  for  noonday  meal  (§  80) . . . 
Allow  80  minutes  for  lunch  at  6  p.  m.  (§  89) . 


4.  Cleanliness  and  sanitary  conveniences.. 


\ 


Walls  or  oclliugs  ordered  limewashed  (§84) 

Walls  or  ceilings  ordered  painted  or  papered  (§84) 

Walls  or  ceilings  ordered  repaired  (§84) 

Clean  workroom,  halls,  stairs  or  yard  (5§  68, 100) ^ 

Provide  box  for  rubbish  (§  84> , 

Provide  additional  water-closets  or  separate  water-closets  for  sexes 

(§88). 

Clean,  disinfect  or  flush  water-closets  (§88) 

Screen  water-closets  (§88) 

Repair  water-closets  (§88) 

Ventilate  water-closets  (§88) 

Whitewash  or  paint  water-closets  (§68) 

Pro\ide  inside  water-closets  (§88) '. 


in. 

Wood 

manu- 

fao- 

tures. 


155; 

ISl' 


11 


796 
6S1 


160 

98 
64 
55 
27 

a 

71 
A6 


110 
72 

177 

11 
13 
It 
63 
US 
13 
10 
86 
io 
17 
7 


23 

17 


86 

SO 


Jl 


381 
SC$ 


39 
» 
80 
16 
10 


91 

5: 

96 

71 

6 

6 

42 

SO 

10 

s 

7 

fl 

12 
3 
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OR  MAMAGEXBS  OF  FACTORIOS,  AND  COMPIilANCESS  THBRB'WITH. 

printed  in  Italic  figures.] 


IV. 

Leather 

and 
rubber 
goods. 

V. 

Chem- 
icals, 
oils, 
etc. 

VI. 

Paper 
and 
pulp. 

VII. 
Print- 

paper 
goods. 

vin. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

IX. 

aoth- 

nS5i- 
nery, 
etc. 

X. 

Food 

and 

liquors. 

XI. 
Water, 

tricity. 

xn. 

Build- 
ing 

indus- 
try.. 

xni. 

Trans- 
por- 
tation. 

Indus- 
try 
not 

Total. 

18.276 

lS,fB76 
5,073 
5,073 
1.2W 
1,391 
2 

13,276 
18,976 
5.078 
5,07S 
1,297 
1  495 

.    .  1 

' 1 .. 

4 

5 
8 
6 
3 

i 

1 
1 
3 
5 

1 

3            1 

10 

10 

4 
5 

38 

5 

55 

3 

1 

. 

1 

1 

49 

1 

X 

2             2 

6 

5 

J7 

2 

7 
6 

17 
15 

2 

157 

l\             5 

1S6 

.?]            3 

6 

5 

29 

*7 

6 

5 

22 

15 

21 

19 

2 

19,092 

19,699 

19.845 

19,815 

U^-           s 

5 

5 

5 
33 

7 
6' 

3 

60 

SI 

8 
6 

1 
I 

86 
2 

66 

486 

266 

21 



3 
5 

1 

2 

1 
1 

32 

9B0 

581 

1 

5:?            -^A 

4 
3 

6 

J 

2           28 

h            19 

3 

5 

2 

55 

UM 

2 

1 

2 

2 

784 
500 

60 

52 

140 

8;? 

001 

107 

2571      6,657 

17 1\      3,  OSS 

976 

600 

25 

15 

40 

So 

17 
13 

73 

73 
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5,8h6 

71 
61 
2S 
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2 

i 

i 

[ 

23 

16 

"i 

3 

9 

5 

88 
61 
33 

17 

;.? 
33 

^^ 
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7'       m 
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62 
A/ 
23 
IJ 
364 
S33 

3U 
6 
3 
162 
&5 
166 
.94 

7 
/J 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1,186 
697 
668 

13 

551 

20 

3 

1 
3 
1 

682 

g 

585 

9U 

12 

6 

826 
370 
33 

11 
850 

U78 

im 

681 
48 
31 

556 

385 
66 
31 

172 
89 
51 
50 

i9 

19 

1.214 
691 
30 

lA 

234 

151 
6 

ft 

16 
1 

40 

25 
15 
10 
2 

ii4 

75 
151 

8 

7 

«) 

13 

62 

IS 

55 

35 

9 

•5 

31 

5/ 

4 

3 

4 

14 
6" 
2 

6 

5 
8 
6 

5 

U 
7 
6 

9 

.9 
11 

11 
2 
;? 
11 
11 

1.687 

96S 

2,231 

1,311 
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5 

/              * 

78 
950 

681, 
127 

7A 

ni 
8 
.5 

7 
7 

1 

8 

I 

67 

A^ 
8 
U 
27 
SI 
4 
5 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

9 

7 

1 
1 

i 

1 
1 

18 
10 
11 
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2 
2 

27 

IH 

2 

1 
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k 

1 «             i 
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Table  10.— Order* 

[Note— CompUanoes  are 


ORDERS. 
[With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.] 


Wood 
manu- 
fac- 
tures. 


II.  Sanitation  and  Safety— Continued. 

4.  (cleanliness  and  sanitary  conveniences— Continued. 
Provide  separate  approaches  to  water-closets  (§ 

Keep  water-closets  unlocked  or  provide  keys  (6  88) 

Hemove  obscene  writing  from  water-closets  (6  88) 

Provide  dressing  room  (S  88) 

Provide  running  water  in  workrooms  (§  88) 

Hepair  sink  and  plumbing  in  workrooms  (§  88) 

Clean  and  cover  tank  for  drinking  water  (6  88) 

Heat  workrooms  (§62) 


5.  Dangerous  machinery 

Encase  or  box  belting  (6  81) 

Countersink  protruding  set  screws  (S  81) 

Guard  shafting  (fi  81) 

Guard  gearing  (8  81) 

Guard  pulleys  and  fly-wheels  (9  81) 

Provide  belt  shifters  and  loose  pulleys  (6  81) 

Provide  guards  for  vats,  pans,  etc.  (8  81) 

Provide  guards  for  saws  and  planers  (9  81) 

Provide  guards  for  other  machinery  (8  81) 

Provide  exhaust  fans  (6  81) 

Provide  steam  or  water  gauge  for  boiler  (9  91 ) 

Provide  steam  gauge  for  engine  room  (891) 

Have  boiler  inspected  (8  91) 

Have  boiler  repaired  (891) 

File  certificate  of  boiler  inspection  (891) 

Provide  signal  to  engine  room  (8  81) 

Arrange  machinery  so  as  to  stop  vibration  therefrom  (881) 

6.  Elevators,  hoistways,  etc.  (9  79) 

Provide  automatic  or  other  doors  or  gates  for  elevators 

Attach  automatic  trap  doors  to  elevators, 

Provide  guard  rails  at  elevator  or  hoistway  openings 
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and  CompllamoeM— Contlnved. 

printed  in  italic  flgures.] 


IV. 

Leather 

and 
rubber 
Roods. 

V. 

Chem- 
icals, 
oils, 
etc. 

1     VI. 

Paper 

and 

1  pulp. 

1 

VLI. 
Print- 

paper 
goods. 

VIII. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

IX. 
Cloth- 

mU?i'- 
nery, 
etc. 

X. 

Food 

and 

liquors. 

XI. 
Water, 

trioity. 

XII. 

Bulld- 
inflr 

indus- 
try. 

XIII. 

Trans- 
por- 
tation. 

Indus- 
not 

Total. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
J 
1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

6 

■I 

2 

1 

3 

s 

3 

6 

« 
12 

11 

7 
5 
5 

3 

i 

5 

/* 
18 
U 
4 
/* 
2 

4 

1 

37 

17 
100 

50 
SiJ 
152 
ftS 
157 
101 
30 
^1 
10 

;> 

1 
/ 
3 
2 

1 
1 

52 

31 

6 

118 

ft 

57 

8 

2 

81 

U 

59 

2 

8 
U 
5 
.i 
10 
7 

1 

i 

1 

207 

8U 

16 
13 
4 

i 

1 

4 

2 

1 

5 

5 
5 
.I 

255 

160 

80 

:i 

52 

5 

25 

* 

.;.;;;..i 

J/ 

2 

4 

3 



ass 

S08 

182 
lo8 

136 

528 

238 
198 

713 

1.004 

85it 

130 

93 

34 

18 

11 

45 

6,  .532 

U,HH1 

47 
4/ 
78 
02 
2i 

80 

28 
71 
«; 
3 

* 

12 
iO 
24 

1 
/ 
3 

1 

i 

10 

io 

1 

94 

nr, 

?R 

SI 

6 

U 

12 
12 
1« 

u 

1 

y 

48 
220 

no 

8 

« 

22 

82 

72 
9 

34 

.n 

76 

8:^ 

23 
21 
24 

4 
1 

96 

«/i 
169 
/.'^ 
173 

10 

*;* 
14 
6" 

170 

264 

210 
20 

;« 

110 

HS 
95 
HI 
9 
7 
3 
2 
8 

22 

21 

6 

6 
1 
/ 

2 

7 

21 

15 

8 

12 

5 

8 

4 

I 



2 
ff 

10 

10 

1,015 

7.';7 

1,776 

U3HH 

:fi2 

18 

2^J 

12 

i 


320 

12 

265 

28 

3 



625 

*'i 

kU6 

116 

7 

r, 

7^4. 

2 

H 

1 



:::::::: 

1 

6' 

Si 

13 
,v 
5 
U 
3 
i 

2 

2 

82 
A7 

4 

i 

2 
17 
4 

4 
3 
20 

1 

/ 
9 
J 

1 

1 

2 

374 

262 

9 

9 

1 

/ 

229 
176 
327 

H 



• 

166 

2 



2 

» 

8 

319 

2Uf 

1 

8 

2 

::::::::::::::::!:::::::: 

::::::::  :::::::: 

7 

2 

1 

1 

57 

•     A.9 

1 

2 

; 

147 

IW 

5 

as 

*7 

42 

i 

31 

22 

1U 

17 
i4 

8 

ii 
11 

6             2 

5               2 

1,068 

809 

1 

5 

1 

8 

7 

1 

4 

10 

7 



9 


27 

19 

3l 

63 

56 

1 

14 

10 

f! i 

1 

81 

5i 

284 

253 
17 

i 

1 

41 

27 

22 

72 

57 

33 

2(i\ 

216 

155 

72 

55 

10 

4 

6 

3 

6 

2 

731 

6 
3 

2 

61 
i 

7 

2 
5 

42 

SS 

5! 

1 

1 
12 
10' 

5| 

.51 
1 

i 
99 
69 

5 

/* 

? 

48, 

38 

1 
1 

1 
1 

68 
Ul 
12 

..1 

10 

is 

16 

?r 

•   ■'     6. 

4 

2 
2 

5 

2 

• 

380 

270 
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Table  10«— Ordem 

[Note  —  Compliances  are 


ORDERS. 
[With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.] 


L 

IL 

Stone 

and 

Metals, 

clay 

mach- 

prod- 

inery. 

ucts. 

etc. 

Wood 
manu- 
fac- 
tures. 


II.  Sanitation  and  Safety— Continued. 
6.  Elevators,  hoistways,  etc.  (8  79)— Continued. 


Provide  passageway  around  elevator  shaft 

Repair  automatic  or  other  doors  of  elevator 

Lock  elevator  doors  so  that  they  can  be  opened  only  from  elevator  . . 

Provide  new  ropes  or  cables 

Provide  safety  attachments  for  elevator  doors 

Provide  signal  to  call  elevator 

Repair  elevator  or  elevator  machinery 

Employ  persons  to  take  charge  of  freight  elevator 


S         1 
»         1 


7.  Protection  from  Are  . 


Erect  fire  escape  with  balconies  on  each  floor  (9  82) 

Extend  balconies  to  embrace  two  windows  (fi  82) 

Provide  shutters  to  Are  escape  (S  82) 

Provide  iron  floor  for  Are  escape  (§82) 

Paint  Are  escape  (8  82) 

Provide  ladders  or  stairways  to  roof  (6  82) 

Provide  iron  ladder  from  cellar  to  sidewalk  (8  62) 

Connect  balconies  by  inclined  stairways  and  provide  drop  ladders  to 
ground  (8  80). 

Remove  obstruction  from  exits  or  Are  escape  (8  82) 

Display  Are  escape  signs 

Keep  doors  unlocked  during  working  hours  (6  80) 

Provide  rubber  tit»ds  on  stairs  (8  80) .* 

Provide  hand  rails  on  stairways  (8  80) 

Provide  screens  for  stairways  (8  80) 

Construct  doors  to  open  outwardly  (8  80) 

Make  doors  to  ele^'ators  or  stairways  Areproof  (8  62) 

Keep  Are  pails  Ailed  with  water  (8  &) 


34 

J         55 
t  2 

)  t 

\ 


8.  Unsafe  buildings. 


Make  repairs  or  improvements  in  factory  buildings  outside  New 
York  City  (8  90). 


') 


Comply  with  municipal  ordinance  (8  62) . 


Total  II. 


I  12 

)  5 

(  6 

J  6 


899 


2 

J 

19 
lU 
19 
iA 
5 
5 


S61 


6 
s 

5 

k 
6 

I' 

/ 

8 

7 

51 

SI 


216, 
165 
11 

8 


64 

47, 


29' 

85 

SS 


3.069 
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And  CompUancea—Contlmued. 

printed  in  italio  figures.] 


IV. 

Leather 
and 

goods. 

V. 

Chem- 
icals, 
oils, 
etc. 

3 
8 
i 

6 

1 
1 

VI. 

Paper 
and 
pulp. 

VII. 
Print- 

pawr 
goods. 

2 

VIII. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

IX. 

Cloth- 

nSfii- 
nery, 
etc. 

X. 

Pood 

and 

liquors. 

XI. 

Water, 

elec^ 
triclty. 

XII. 

BuUd- 
ing 

indus- 
try. 

XIII. 

Trans- 
por- 
tation. 

Indus- 
try 
not 

Total. 

2 

9 

1 

r. 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
f 

4 

U 
7 
6- 

1 

16 

0 
42 

S5 
14 
JO 

8 

.5 
5 

U 

1 
1 

1 
J 
1 

1 
J 

72 

5 

01 

9 

104 

8 

su 

24 



19 

1 

6 

A 
5 

4 
/♦ 

1 
1 
4 

i7 
13 
22 



2 

83 

1 

•« 

2 

3 

2 

9 

3 

1 

55 

s 

.1.9 

' 

4 

' 

4 

... 

178 

Its 

73 

6S 

89 

2S 

227 

161 

124 

i?4 

s 

678 

U39 

8 

25 

J4 

14 

IS 

23 

•5 

2,805 

1,906 

28 

n 

3 

7 
6* 

1 

i 

4 

i 

27 
16 
11 

20 
^f 

116 
47 
24 

iO 

25 

JO 

2 

J 

1 
J 

282 

JJA 

1 

i!6 

2 

2 

9 

■* 

1 

3 

s 
1 
i 

1 
i 
1 

ii 

7 

1 
i 

i 

./ 

.5 

1 

i 

11 

H 
11 

/; 

2 

3 
17 

u 
31 

1 

/ 

12 

13 

1 
i 
1 
1 
4 

'1 

11 
7 
19 
13 
1 

2 

/ 
6 

6" 

4 

•» 

i 

9 

H 
17 
J5 

27 

1 

1 

//♦ 

1 

39 

I 

31 

16 

i 

1 

1 
J 
1 
1 

65 

J2 

US 

1 

11 

1 

9 

23 

is 

9 
21 
18 

3 

.5 
11 

9 

126 

82 

156 

86 

1 

/ 

74 

6U 

1 
1 

217 

IhS 
10 

9 

1 

/ 

U 
13 

208 

16 

1S9 

24 

f.5 

3 

3 
4 

361 

3U8 



6' 

11 

9 

1 

1 

J 

6 

1 

I 

10 

10 

137 

117 

1 

J 

65 

/♦» 
1 

46 

A/ 
2 

i 

26 

18 

1 

99 

09 

4 

47 

3 

5 

607 

1 

J 

6 

S 

17 
8 
I 
J 

9 

9 

1.568 

1,103 
41 

1 

33 

1 

4 

i 

5 

1 



1 



24 

15 

12 

31 

t3 

40 

15 

204 

136 

182 

96 

5 

U 

5 

1 

1 
1 

629 

lai 

6             7 

17 
io 
14 

13 

15 

7 

25 

6 

.•1 
9 
H 

45 

27 
169 
99 

56 

5 

1 
J 
4 

202 

168 

1» 
12 

5 
• 

76 

1 

377 
303 

1.380 

.9M 

861 
.W8 

424 

977 

1,561 

1,163 

734 

5W 

8,089 

U,o66 

8.000 

3,083 

184 
120 

112 

63 

60 

177 

177 

21.643 

1U,38(> 
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Table  10.— Ordem 

[Note  —  Compliances  are 


ORDERS. 
[With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.] 


I. 
Stone 
and 
clay 
prod- 
ucts. 


n. 

Metala, 
mach- 
inery, 
etc. 


III. 

Wood 
manu- 
fac- 
tures. 


III.  Children. 
Discharge  children  under  14  years  of  age  (6  70) 

Discharge  illiterate  children  under  16  (9  78) 

Discharge  children  under  16  without  certificate  (6  70) . 

File  certificates  of  children  under  16  (H  70-73) 


Cease  employing  children  under  16  on  dangerous  machinery  (9  81) . 

Cease  employing  children  under  15  on  elevators  (9  79) 

Keep  unemployed  children  out  of  factory 


Total  III. 


IV.  Women  and  Minors. 

Cease  employing  males  under  18  years  and  women  more  than  60 
hours  per  week  (9  77) . 

Cease  employing  males  under  18  and  women  at  night  (between  9  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.)  (9  77). 

Cease  employing  males  under  18  and  women  at  polishing  or  bufling 
(9  92). 

Cease  employing  minors  under  18  to  take  care  of  or  operate  an  eleva- 
tor running  at  a  speed  of  more  than  200  feet  a  minute  (9  79). 

Cease  allowing  males  under  18  or  females  under  21  to  clean  machinery 
while  in  motion  (9  81 ) 


Provide  seats  for  female  employees  (9  17) 

Permit  use  of  seats  to  female  employees  (9 17) . 


Total  IV . 


V.  Laundries  (special  provisionsof  9  92). 
Oease  using  workrooms  for  sleeping  or  living  purposes. . 

Keep  workrooms  in  clean  condition 


( . 

\         9 

18: 


«i 

9 

!^f\ 

'J 

i 

! 
1* 

5 

/; 

•' 

Total  V. 


VI.  Workshops  in  Tenements  (Article  VII.) 
Frame  and  post  license  (9  100) 

Keep  and  file  register  of  outside  help(9  101) 

Discharge  persons  not  members  of  family  (9  100) 

Cease  using  shop  for  living  purposes  (9 100) 

Ceil  door  between  shop  and  living  rooms  (9  100) 

Provide  shelving  for  goods  (9  100) 

Cease  giving  out  work  to  unlicensed  persons  (9  101) 


Total  VI. 


19! 
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and  Compliancev—Contlnaed. 

printed  In  italic  flffures.] 


,v.     1    V. 

Leather   Chem- 
and        icala, 
rubber      oils, 
goods.       etc. 

VL 

Paper 
and 
pulp. 

VIL 
Print- 

paper 
goods. 

vin. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

IX. 

aoth- 

mini- 
nery, 
etc. 

X. 

Food 

and 

liquors. 

XL 

Water, 

elec- 
tricity. 

XIL 

Build- 

Indus- 
try. 

XIII. 

Trans- 
por- 
tation. 

Indus- 
try 
not 

speci- 
Ued. 

Total. 

1 
2 

:i:::::::: 

1               3 

2K^ 

105 

ior> 

298 



iifi 

2 

J* 

107 

107 

18 

5 

4 

28,             7 

46 

1 
/ 

2.224 

5. 2 J/* 

2,403 

17 

Wl              20 

-?,,jj/<; 



1 

::::::::i:;:::::: 

::::::::::i:::::::: 

'* 

/ 

1 

1 

; 

22 

»4 

27 



if! 



1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

..::::::i:::::::: 

J 

2.634 

18 

5 

4 

L 

28!             7 

f7\              6- 

48 

26 

1 

2,832 

17 

/[      i,€i3U 

»  >i9!i 



2 

10 

u 

3 

i 

1 
7'             3 
«,             .1 

55 

1ft 

90 

g 

:i7\              Th 
2                  8 

1 

1 

1 

2 



1 

25 

il               a 

W 

2 

25 

? 

21 

1 





i 

3 

i 

7 

5 
1 

I55 

1») 

400 

290 

19S 

..   . 

1 





4 

1 

13 

10 

9 

i     2J 

25 

/, 

:::::::: :::::::::::::::: :::::::: 

.._ 

400 
mj 
290 

]9.i 

^       1 



690 

690 

i 

.     .         ... 

3 

ll          372 

49 

' 

45,          470 
91            91 

.'//;       91 

; 

/ 

xur, 





.... 

11 

15 

/* 
8 

/ 
1 

2 

13 

10 

i 

4 

.::...::  :::.:::: 



4                12 

2 

/ 





10 

* 

1 

8 

1 
1 

407 

53 

140           604 

1 
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Table  19.«-OrdeFs 

[Note.— Compliances  are 


ORDERS. 
[With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.] 


I. 
Stone 
and 
clay 
prod- 
ucts. 


n. 

Metals, 

macb- 

inery. 

etc. 


m. 

Wood 
manu- 
fac- 
tures. 


VII.  Bakbbikr  (special  law). 
Reduce  hours  of  labor  to  10  a  day  (9 110) 

Water-closets  ordered  from  bakeroom  and  provided  outside  (§  113) . . . 

New  sinks  ordered  (9  111) 

Sinks  ordered  repaired  (9  111) 

Other  orders  relating  to  plumbingr  and  drainage  (9  111) 

Remove  beds  and  beddingr  from  and  cease  sleeping  in  bake  and  store- 
room (9  118). 

Provide  pipe  or  hood  or  ventilate  bakeroom  (9  111) 

Bake  shops  ordered  to  be  cleaned  and  kept  clean  (9  112) 

Yard  or  area  ordered  cleaned  (9  112) 

Rubbish  and  ashes  ordered  from  bakeroom  (9  112) 

Walls  and  ceilings  to  be  whitewashed  (6112) 

Woodwork  to  be  painted  (9112) 

Side  walls  or  ceilings  to  be  plastered  or  wainscoted  (6 112) 

Food  products  to  be  stored  in  dry  rooms  (9 112) 

Storage  facilities  to  be  arranged  for  cleaning  (9 112) 

Keep  dogs,  chickens  or  other  animals  out  of  bakeroom  (6 112) 

Ceiling  ordered  raised  to  at  least  eight  feet  (9112) 

Repair,  scrape  and  oil  floor  or  provide  new  floors  (fi  112) 

Provide  fly  screens  at  windows  (9  112) 

Cease  using  building  for  bakeshop  (99111-112) 

Total  VII 

IX.  Wages. 
Pay  wages  in  cash  (9  9) 

Pay  wages  weekly  (9  10) 

Total  IX 

(irand  Total 


"I     ssu 


3,157 


2.200 
l,58f 
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printed  In  italic  flguiea.] 


IV. 

lioather 

and 
rubber 
goods. 

V. 

Chem- 
icals, 
oUfi, 
etc. 

1    TI. 

Paper 
and 
pulp. 

VII. 
Print- 

paper 
goods. 

vni. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

IX.           X. 

aoth- 

XL 

Water, 
gas, 
elec- 
tricity. 

XII. 

Build- 
ing 

Indus, 
try. 

XIII. 

Trans- 
por- 
tation. 

Indus- 
try 
not 
speci- 
fied. 

Total. 

98 

84 

HI 

57 

.      SO 

98 



6U 

1 

34 

1 

1 

1 

21 

1 

57 

( 



.      1 

SO 

178 

107 
62 

3'> 

1 

178 

! 

107 

'  " . 

est 

................ 

So 

.    . 

84 

l.i 
250 

1 

2 

i 

1 

86 

h' 

251 

137 

278 

15r» 

5 

133 

;:::: ::::::':::::::: 

278 

ior> 



1 

5 

1 

282 

161 

i,5a5 

977 

2!S 

7 

7 
5 
11 

6§ 
33 

812 

90 

1.119 

676 

1 
1 

283 



16f 

1 

i,5a5 

:  ■;';:i':*::::: 



977 

1 

423 

1 



1 

2lif, 

' 

1 

7 

"") 

3 

7 

5 
11 

58 



2 

3ft 

812 

........  ........ 

9ft 

1,119 

676 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 
1 

" 

1 

■*"    "        !    

1 

, 

4  749 

6 

6 

4,755 



t"-;  —  i 

.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

2,  7(J3 

2,769 

1       ! 
1       ' 

1 

2             ll 

5 

5 

14 

.9 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

48 

' 

£ 

32 

'           '  ' 

2 

g 

1 

5 

G 

1               14 

0 

6 
3 

2 

1 

1 

48 

Si 

* 



i.aeo, 

9Ui 

372 

517 

448 

996 

1.827 

758 
665 

9.317'         7.888 
6,i78-          U,955 

) 

192 

1S9 

114 

63 

52 

22,649 

Si,6t^ 

50,572 

W,62>i 
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BUREAU  OF  FAJOTORY  INSPBCTION,  1903. 

Table   20.— Detailed    Statementa    of   Complalnta    Allevinv   Violation   of    the    Faet«i7 

Law    (Art«.  V-VIII  of  the  Iiabor  Law),  and  Diaposltlon  of  Same. 


NAXrRE  OF  COMPLAINT. 

[With  reference  to  the  article  or  section  of  the  Labor 

Law  of  which  violation  is  charired.] 


Sus- 
Sus-     tained 
tained.      in 
part. 


1.  Failure  to  post  law,  jrive  notice,  etc.,  (8«  76-78, 87,  H9, 105) 
Failure  to  post  law  (fi  105) 


2.  Sanitation  and  safety  (M  62.  79  86,  88-91): 
a.  Lackoflifrht  (6  81): 

Insufficient  li»rht  in  hulls  or  stairways 

h.  Lack  of  ventilation,  overcrowdinfr  (16  85  86): 

Insufficient  airspace  for  day  work 

Insufficient  ventilation 

c.  Insufficient  time  for  meals  (S  89): 

Allowance  of  les8  than  one  hour  for  noonday  meal . 

(i.  Tncleanliness,  lack  of  sanitary  conveniences  (88 

84-W): 

I'nclean  shop  or  yard 

Lack  of  sufficient  water-closets  (1  88) 

Lack  of  separate  wuter-closets  (§88) 

Water-closets  unclean,   not  disinfected  or    not 
flushed  (fl  88) 

Unscreened  water-closets  (S  88) 

Water-closets  out  of  repair  (ft  88) 

Water-closets  insufficiently  ventilated  (1 88)  .... 

Dressing  room  not  provided  (fi  8.S) 

Failure  to  provide  runnintr  water  in  workrooms 
(ft  88) 

Insufficient  heat  in  workroom  (ft  62) 

e.  Dangerous  machinery,  boilers,  etc  (ft§  81-91) 

Protruding  set  screws  (ft  81) 

Unguarded  gcnring  (ft  81) 

I^ck  of  belt  shifters  or  loose  pulleys  (S  81) 

( )ther  machinery  unguarded  (ft81) 

I^ack  of  or  imperfect  exhaust  fans  (ft  81) 

Vibration  from  machinery  (ft  81 ) 

I'nsafe  boiler  or  engine  891) 

/.  Elevators  and  hoistway  (ft  79) : 

Lack  of  guard  rails  at  elevator  or  holHt  way  openings 

Elevator  doors  out  of  repair 

Failure  to  secure  elevator  doors  against  opening 
from  outside  of  elevator 

Need  of  new  ropes  or  cables 

i;.  Insufficient  Are  protection  (ftftHO,  82-8:^)  : 

Lack  of  or  inaaeiiuate  lire  escapes  (ft  82) 

()l)8tructions  to  exits  or  lire  escapes  (ft  82) 

Doors  not  unlocked  during  working  hours  (ft  80) . . 

Ijack  of  rubl)er  treads  on  stairs  (8  80) 

/(.  Unsafe  buildings  (ftft  62,  90) : 

Non-compliance  with  municipal  ordinance  (6  62) . . 


Total. 


a.  Illegal  employment  of  children  (ftft  70,  73,  79,  81) ; 

Employment  of  children  under  14  (ft  70) 

Employment  of  illiterate  children  under  16  (ft  78) 

Employment  of  children  under  16  without  certificate. 
Employment  of  children  under  16  on  dangerous  ma- 
chinery (8  81) 


Total. 


4,  Illegal  employment  of  women  and  minors  (88  77,  79, 

81,  93) : 
Employment  of  women  or  minors  more  than  60  hours 

per  week  ( 8  77) 

Employment  of  women  or  minors  at  night  (8  77) 

Employment  of  women  or  minors  at  polishing  or 

buffing  (8  93)  


181 


Com- 

plaints 

Not 
sus- 
tained. 

against 
places 

not 
found 
closed, 

etc. 

Total. 

I 

1 
1 

1  .... 

11  .... 

•Jt 

13 

6, 

i: 

5.... 

li: 

16 

4'. 
21 


96 


16 


.55 


Total. 


45 


."i 


There..! 
in  N.  Y. 

nty. 


21 


11 
l.> 


I*: 

28 

:»! 
29 

IS 
2 


14 
1  . 

SfH 

I 
3  . 

II 
4 
61, 
4< 
«' 


291, 


29; 

2 

89. 


124 


1 
•I 


4 
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Table  20.— ComplainfM— Concluded. 


Ill 


NATURE  OF  COMPLAINT. 

[With  reference  to  the  article  or  section  of  the  Labor 

Taw  of  which  violation  is  charged.] 

Sus- 
tained. 

Sus- 
tained 

in 
part. 

Not 
sus- 
tained. 

Com- 
plaints 
against 
places 

not 
found 
closed, 

etc. 

Total. 

Thereof 

in  N.  Y. 

City. 

.V  laundries,  special  (ft  92) : 

Workrooms  used  for  sleepinif  or  living  purposes 

Workroonis  in  unclean  condition                  .  . .  ...... 

2 

1 

1 

3 
2 

3 

1 

1 

Total 

3 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

R.  Tenement  work  (Art.  VII): 

Work  carried  on  without  license  (9  100) 

J 

72 

7 

181 

1 

34 

■     2 

11 

4 

7 

17:^ 

Iioanincr  of  license  (8  100) 

Work  carried  on  under  unsanitary  conditions  (6 100) . 

Workroom  connected  with  living  room  (fi  100) 

Employment  of  persons  not  members  of  family  (6  100; 

More  persons  working  than  allowed  by  license  (fi  100) . 

Work  carried  on  in  apartment  occupied  by  two  or 

more  families  (9  100) 

1 

1 

ir> 

1 

5 
6 

2 

IB 

1 
1 

32 

1 
3 

6 

1 

11 

4 

Total 

133 

95 

« 

240 

2:«> 

:.  Bakeries,  (special  Art.  VIII) : 

General  violation  of  bakeshop  law 

38 

1 

•    2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

5 

1 

42 

8 

1 
3 

7 

4 
49 

I 

3 
10 

m 

41 

Workinfr  more  than  60  hours  per  week  (9  110) 

6. --- 

< 

Water-closet  connected  with  bakeroom  (fi  113) 

Sinks  out  of  repair  or  lacking  (6111) 



2 
6 

3 

Defective  drainage 

Iteds  and  bedding  in  l)akeroom,  sleeping  in  bakeroom 
(9113) 

4 

Defective  ventilation,  lack  of  pipe  or  hood  (i  111) 

Tnclcan  bakeshop  (9  112) 

4 

28 
» 
1 

3 
12 

4 

1 

18 

2 

33 

Walls  or  ceilings  not  limewashed  (9 112) 

K 

Fcxid  products  not  stored  in  drv  rooms  (9 112) '."'.' 

3 

1 

Dogs,  chickens  or  other  prohibited  animals  allowed  in 
ImkeroomM  (9  112) 

6 

iV'ilings  low  than  eight  feet  high  (9  112) 

1              I 

1 

15 

Defective  floors  (9  112) 

3 

<  '<  Miditions  not  prohibited  by  bnkewhop  law ......  

io 

8 

Total 

112 
3 

3         :« 
2 

14 

140 

•*.  General  violation  of  factory  law 

0 

."» 

(irand  Total 

m 

16        3:« 

46 

929 

7m 

Table  21.— Liceniieii  for  Tenement  Mannfactnre,  1903. 

New  York 

City  and  Remainder 

Long  Island.         of  State.  Total. 

Applications  for  license  Investigated 13,084  874  13,958 

Number  of  licenses  issued  : 

To  applicants  not  previously  licensed 7,456  467  7,923 

To      persons     previously      lIcenHed,      but 

removed,  etc 4,563  233  4,796 

Total    ^ 12^019  106  12,719 

Number  of  licenses  refused S04  "              12  816 

Number  of  licenses  revoked 331  331 

Licenses  surrendered  upon  change  of  residence  9,501                   420  9,921 

Licenses  surrendered  upon  cessation  of  work,  ^^^ 

duplicates,  etc 370                1,671  2.041 

Total  licenses  outstanding  September  30,  1902  21,3Sr>  0,078  30,464 

Net  increase  October,  1902,  to  September,  1903  1,817  1,301*  426 

Outstanding  September  30,  1903 23,203t  7,687  30,800 

•I>ecrease.   •  .    . 

tOf  this  number  8.287  were  In  the  Lower  East  Side;  5,626  In  the  remainder  of 
New  York  County  (Boroughs  of  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan)  ;  9,031  In  Brooklvn 
(including  205  in  Brownsvilie)  194  in  Queens  borough  and  42  In  Richmond  borough, 
making  a  total  of  23,180  In  New  York  City.  The  remaining  23  were  In  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  counties. 
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Table  22.— Number   of  Outstandlns*  Ijiceniies    for   Tenement  JIannfne- 
tores,  by  Streets,  in  New  York  City,  September  SO,  1903. 

(a)  LOWEB  BAST  SIDB  OP  MANHATTAN  BOROUGH  (BMBBACING  BAST  FOUBTBBNTH 
8TRBBT  FBOM  BROADWAY  TO  BAST  RIVBR,  BAST  SIDB  OF  BROADWAY  TO  BATTBBY,  AND 
THE  TERRITORY  LYING  WITHIN  THOSB  BOUNDARIES). 


Number  of 
Street.  licenses. 

Avenue   A ^ 

Allen  street Ill 

Attorney   street 61 

Ayenue  B 54 

Baxter  street 123 

Bayard  street IH 

Bond   street 1 

Bowery   64 

Broadway  1 

Broome  street 122 

Avenue  C 35 

Canal  street H 

Cannon    street 18 

Catharine  street 25 

Centre  Market  place 7 

Cherry   street 175 

Chrystie  street 473 

City  Hall  place..... 5 

Clinton  street .' 51 

Columbia  street 32 

Corlears  street 4 

Crosby   street 44 

Avenue  D 10 

Delancey  street 186 

Division  street —  68 

Duane  street 3 

East  Broadway 68 

Eldridge  street 121 

Elizabeth  street 834 

Elm    street 24 

Essex  street 83 

Extra  place 63 

First  avenue 44 

Forsyth  street 146 

Fourth  avenue 3 

Franklin  street 7 

Front  street 8 

Goerck   street 156 

(Jouverneur  .  street 3 

Grand  street 28 

Hamilton   street 70 

Henry  street 85 

Hester    street 170 

Houston  street.   East 164 

Jackson   street 5 

James  street 140 

Jefferson  street 10 

Leonard  street 3 

Lewis  street 73 

Ludlow    street 66 

Madison  street 82 

Maiden  lane....r 1 

Mangin  street 5 

Market  street 14 

Monroe  street 186 


Number  of 
Street  licenses. 

Montgomery  street 4 

Mott  street 636 

Mulberry  street 420 

New  Bowery i 

New  Chambers  street 13 

Norfolk  street 43 

Oak  street 53 

Oliver  street lis 

Orchard  street S6 

Park  Row 4 

Park  street 14 

Pearl  street 13 

Peck  slip 1 

Pelham  street 1 

Pike  street 5 

Pitt  street 25 

Prince  street..'. 73 

Ridge  street 36 

Rivington  street i  102 

Roosevelt  street 68 

Rose  street 1 

Rutgers  place 2 

Rutgers  street 2 

St  Marks  place 36 

Second  avenue n 

Sheriff  street 13 

Souiu  street .- 1 

Spring  street 117 

Stanton  street 246 

Stone  street 1 

Suffolk  street 38 

Third  avenue 12 

Water  street $ 

White  street 4 

Whitehall  street 1 

Willett  street 26 

William  street 8 

Worth  street 3 

First  street. 129 

Second  street 88 

Third  street.  East 91 

Fourth  street,  Bast lOO 

Fifth  street 86 

Sixth  street 80 

Seventh  street 68 

Eighth  street.  East 18 

Ninth  street,  Bast 45 

Tenth  street.  Bast 62 

Eleventh  street.  East 334 

Twelfth  street.  East 143 

Thirteenth  street.  Bast 230 

Fourteenth  street.  Bast 115 

Total 8.287 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY* 

state  of  ^®  *^^t  quarter  of  1904  waB  characterized  by  an 
BmpioTment.  DHiisDal  amount  of  idleness  among  organized  wage 
workers.  The  outdoor  trades — building  and  engineering  work — 
suffered  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,  and  there  was 
some  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  wood  working  indus- 
tries. The  proportion  of  unionists  idle  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1904  was  14.6  per  cent,  as  contrasted  with  5.5  per  cent 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1903, — ^the  best  year  of  the  past 
decade.  Of  the  55,710  workers  who  did  not  work  at  all  in  Janu- 
ary, February  or  March,  34,365  belonged  to  the  building  trades 
and  10,631  to  the  transport  trades — chiefly  lake  navigation. 
Nearly  all  of  this  idleness  was  due  to  weather  conditions,  as  pro- 
jecrted  building  operations  compared  favorably  with  those  of 
previous  years.  In  New  York  Oity  there  was  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings  authorized  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year;  but  in  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse, 
the  cost  of  projected  buildings  exceeded  that  of  the  corresponding 
l)eriod  of  any  recent  year.  Extremely  cold  weather  retarded 
operations  until  spring,  and  in  March  the  dispute  regarding  the 
working  hours  of  bricklayers'  laborers  threw  nearly  20,000  men 
out  of  employment.  A  dispute  between  the  union  lithographers 
and  their  employers  resulted  in  a  stoppage  of  work  from  March 
17  to  April  20,  on  the  part  of  2,118  workmen  in  New  York  City, 
Buffalo  and  Rochester.  A  few  minor  disputes  at  the  same  time 
added  to  the  number  of  idle  employees,  so  that  at  the  end  of  March 
no  fewer  than  25,723  union  workers  were  idle  on  account  of  dis- 
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putes,  and  the  total  number  idle  for  all  causes  was  103,996  or  27^ 
per  cent  of  the  number  reporting,  as  compared  with  12.1  per  cent 
a  year  ago. 

Earnings.  In  this  State  no  noteworthy  reductions  in  wages 
have  been  made  and  wage-rates  now  stand  at  the  highest  point  of 
the  decade.  Earnings  per  day  have  been  higher  this  year  than 
heretofore  in  substantially  every  industry  covered  by  the  statistics 
of  organized  wage  workers.  In  the  building  industry  the  average 
per  diem  earnings  rose  from  J3.33  in  the  first  three  months  of  1903 
to  f3.41  in  1904,  although  the  proportion  of  unskilled  workers  had 
increased  in  the  interval.  In  transportation,  per  diem  earnings 
increased  from  |2.33  in  1903  to  |2.36  in  1904.  These  two  groups 
of  workers  include  nearly  one-half  of  the  312,039  male  wage- 
earners  reporting;  the  earnings  of  the  others  averaged  |2.60  per 
diem  both  this  year  and  last.  Quarterly  earnings,  however,  arc 
below  the  average  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  owing  to  the 
unusual  amount  of  idleness  this  year.  As  compared  with  the 
high  averages  of  last  year,  the  early  months  of  which  afforded 
exceptionally  full  employment,  the  first  quarter  of  1904  showed  a 
decline  in  eight  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  industries.  Slack  trade 
contributed  to  the  idleness  in  the  clothing,  wood  and  metal  work- 
ing industries,  but  the  largest  decrease  was  in  the  building  in- 
dustry, which  was  affected  by  weather  conditions  and  the  dispute 
in  New  York  City.  While  for  all  organized  workingmen,  the 
average  number  of  days  of  employment  in  the  first  quarter  of  1904 
was  64^2,  as  compared  with  68  days  last  year,  in  the  building 
industry  the  number  of  days  worked  decreased  from  58  to  47, 
Involving  a  decline  of  |31  in  the  average  quarterly  earnings  (from 
|192  in  the  first  quarter  of  1903  to  fl61  this  year).  For  the 
entire  body  of  male  members  of  trade  unions  reporting  the  dura- 
tion of  employment,  the  average  earnings  for  the  quarter  were 
|175,  as  contrasted  with  |186  a  year  ago.  Women,  however,  were 
not  affected  by  the  stoppage  of  building  operations  or  trade  dis- 
putes and  averaged  |124  in  the  first  quarter  of  1904,  as  compared 
with  |116  a  year  ago. 
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inauMtriai  ^he  number  of  labor  disputes  in  the  first  three 
DiMpntes.  months  of  1904  was  no  larger  than  usual,  but  they 
involved  more  workingpeople.  About  15,000  were  directly  con- 
cerned in  disputes  that  began  in  this  period  (7,800  a  year  ago). 
The  aggregate  duration  of  the  28  new  disputes  considerably  ex- 
ceeded 500,000  days,  which  does  not  include  the  glove  cutters'  dis- 
pute in  Fulton  county  or  the  garment  workers'  dispute  in 
Rochester,  begun  in  1903  but  still  unsettled.  The  principal 
disputes  were  those  concerning  the  working  hours  of  brick- 
layers' laborera  in  New  York  City,  lasting  from  March  4th 
to  April  6th,  with  an  aggregate  duration  of  480,000  days,  and  the 
dispute  in  the  lithographic  industry  in  New  York  City,  Buffalo 
and  Rochester,  with  a  duration  of  63,500  days  in  the  aggregate. 
Both  of  theee  disputes  are  described  in  the  Bulletin,  together 
with  the  disputes  of  the  electrical  workers  and  elevator  employees 
in  BuflFalo  and  the  teamsters'  strike  in  Cohoes,  which  was  settled 
through  the  mediation  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration. 

Arbitration.  The  relatious  between  employers  and  employees 
in  the  printing  industry  in  the  large  cities  are  govei-ned  by  the 
terms  of  a  joint  trade  agreement  entered  into  in  1898.  This  con- 
tract provided  for  a  nine-hour  day  or  54-hour  week  after  Novem- 
l)er  21,  1899,  the  hours  to  be  arranged  by  mutual  agreements 
between  local  organizations  of  employers  and  employees.  The 
rules  adopted  by  Typographical  Union  No.  6  and  the  Typothetae 
of  New  York  city  provided  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday  during 
the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  and  the  question  arose 
whether  the  compositors  in  book  and  job  offices  were  under  obli- 
g-ation  to  make  up,  to  54  hours  a  week,  time  thus  lost,  or  whether 
such  "make-up"  time  was  to  be  paid  for  at  overtime  rates. 
Judge  Seabury  who  was  selei^ted  as  umpire  has  rendered  a  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  the  compositors'  contention. 

Trttde  inions.  At  the  end  of  March  the  number  of  labor  organiza- 
tions recorded  i)y  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  2,556,  a 
decrease  of  27  from  last  September.     In  the  six  months  between 
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September  and  April,  143  new  unions  were  added  to  the  list;  but 
in  the  same  period  170  organizations  went  out  of  existence  either 
by  dissolution  or  by  amalgamation  with  other  unions.  The  aggre- 
gate membership  of  all  New  York  unions  fell  only  268  short  of 
being  400,000.  This  is  a  nominal  increase  of  4,134  since  Septem- 
ber. The  membership  of  unions  in  the  leading  cities  was  nearly 
stationary.  New  York  City  alone  making  any  substantial  gain. 
Buffalo  gained  103  in  membership,  Rochester  207,  Syracuse  36G 
and  Troy  251.  In  Albany  there  was  an  inappreciable  loss, 
amounting  to  lees  than  one  per  cent,  but  in  Schenectady  the 
unions  suffered  a  loss  of  21  per  cent  in  their  membership,  which 
declined  from  10,168  in  September  to  8,032  in  March.  In  the 
small  cities  and  villages  there  was  a  drop  of  about  10,000  in  the 
aggregate  membership.  The  number  of  women  in  trade  unions 
in  March  was  14,166,  a  decline  of  600  since  September. 

Immigration.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1903  the  tide  of  immigration 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  which  had  been  steadily  increasing  since 
1898,  showed  signs  of  ebbing,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year  there  was  an  actual  decrease  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year.  The  total  number  of  alien  arrivals, 
including  both  cabin  and  steerage  passengers,  was  110,117  in 
January,  February  and  March  of  1904,  as  compared  with  126,550 
steerage  passengers  in  the  first  three  months  of  1903.  A  larger 
volume  of  immigration  is  probable,  however,  during  the  present 
period  of  exceptionally  low  steamship  rates. 

The  Bulletin  contains  the  text  and  exposition  of 

Labor  Leslala- 

tiont    New     *'^^  ^^^^'  labor  laws  enacted  at  the  legislative  ses- 

sweat-Mhop     sion  of  1904.    By  far  the  most  important  of  these 

Law.  statutes  is  the  act   (chapter  550)   amending  and 

virtually  re-writing  the  "  sweat-shop  "  law — Article  VII  of  the 

Labor  Law.    Whereas  the   existing  law   requires  the  licensing 

of    each    room    or    apartment    in    a    tenement    house,    where 
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domestic  manufacturing  is  done,  the  new  act  requires  the 
license  to  be  taken  out  by  the  house  owner,  who  can  more 
easily  be  held  to  a  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  a 
house.  The  law  further  prohibits  manufacturing  in  a  room  where 
contagious  disease  exists  or  has  existed,  until  disinfected  by  the 
local  department  of  health.  Manufacturers  also  have  their  re- 
sponsibility increased  by  being  forbidden  to  give  out  any  work 
to  be  done  in  an  unlicensed  tenement  house  or  a  room  in  which 
infectious  disease  exists — facts  which  can  be  readily  ascertained 
by  application  to  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  local  depart- 
ment of  health.  Other  changes  in  the  law  are  noted  in  the  article 
explaining  the  legislation  of  1904.  At  the  end  of  March  the  num- 
ber of  outstanding  licenses  for  tenement  manufacture  was  33,298, 
which  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  the  number  one  year  ago 
(33,318).  But  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  outside 
of  New  York  City,  while  the  number  of  licensed  places  in  the 
metropolis  (25,392)  was  larger  by  1,100  than  in  March,  1903.  In 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  the  inspectors  investi- 
gated 2,400  applications  for  licenses  and  there  were  2,259  licenses 
issued;  152  applications  were  refused  and  38  licenses  were 
revoked.  In  addition  1,162  licenses  were  surrendered,  usually  on 
account  of  change  of  residence,  so  that  the  net  increase  in  licensed 
places  in  the  quarter  was  1,059. 

superviMion  of  ^he  Superintendent  of  the  State  Free  Employment 
Bntpioyment  Burcau  has  foT  a  long  time  complained  of  the  evils 
Aseneies.  attending  the  operation  of  a  certain  class  of  pri- 
vate intelligence  offices  in  the  large  cities,  and  bills  have  at  various 
times  been  introduced  to  insure  a  stricter  public  control.  The  act 
passed  this  year  (chapter  432)  in  consequence  of  recent  exposures 
made  by  agents  of  philanthropic  societies,  provides  for  the 
licensing  of  all  employment  offices  (except  teachers'  agencies)  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  provides  for  a  bond  of  |1,000 
and  an  annual  license  fee  of  |25,  regulates  fees  and  the  general 
conduct  of  the  offices.  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  are  required 
to  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Licenses,  with  a  staff  of  assistants, 
who  are  to  make  bimonthly  inspections. 
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other  Labor  Chapter  659  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  makes  it  a  mis- 
Laws,  demeanor  to  bribe  or  attempt  to  bribe  a  represen- 
tative of  a  labor  organization,  who  is  thus  recognized  as  occupying 
a  position  of  responsibility  similar  to  that  occupied  by  a  public 
officer.  Chapter  523  increases  the  penalty  for  counterfeiting  or 
other  illegal  use  of  the  union  label.  Chapter  291  requires  pro- 
tective lights  in  the  hallways  of  factories  that  lack  sufficient 
natural  light  during  workhoui's.  Chapter  77  requires  money 
lenders  to  notify  the  employer  of  loans  made  to  an  employee,  or 
they  cannot  collect  same.  Chapter  447  prohibits  the  holding  of 
fhe  State  Fair,  after  this  year,  on  Labor  Day.  Chapter  714,  which 
classifies  the  employees  of  State  hospitals,  advances  their  wages 
and  salaries  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  Chapter  753 
permits  laborers  in  armories  in  cities  of  the  first  class  to  be  paid 
three,  instead  of  two,  dollars  a  day. 

In  March,  Justice  Roesch  of  the  Fourth  Municipal 

Judicial  ^  ^ 

Decuionsi  The  I^i^trict  Court,  New  York  City,  rendered  a  decision 
Child-Labor    Sustaining  the  anti  child-labor  provisions  of  the 
Law.  school    law    as  amended   in   1903.     The   decision 

affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  and  held  that  no  employer 
can  be  excused  for  violating  the  law  if  he  accepts  without  question 
an  affidavit  certifying  that  a  child  has  attained  the  legal  age  of 
employment.  In  this  particular  case  there  was  no  dispute  as  to 
the  facts,  the  parents  having  admitted  that  the  child,  who  accord- 
ing to  their  affidavit  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  in  fact 
only  twelve  years  old.  In  other  cases,  initiated  by  the  factory 
inspectors,  magistrates  have  refused  to  convict  when  parents  per- 
sisted in  false  testimony,  no  matter  what  other  evidence  might  be 
offered.  The  Bulletin  contains  particular  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  case  of  two  sisters  who  were  employed  without  certificates 
when  only  fourteen  years  old.  The  inspectors,  owing  to  repeated 
adjournments  of  the  case,  were  called  to  court  eight  times  before 
their  charges  were  dismissed. 
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Factory  Besides  meeting  71  appointments  in  court  on 
Inspection,  uocount  of  pposecutions  against  violators  of  the 
factory  laws,  the  deputy  factory  inspectors  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1904,  investigated  225  complaints,  50  accidents  and 
2,635  compliances  with  notifications,  besides  inspecting  14,086 
factories,  bakeshops  and  tenement  workplaces.  The  number  of 
inspections  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1903  was  12,862. 

AceidentM.  The  uumber  of  persons  reported  injured  in  fac- 
tories and  quarries  in  the  first  three  months  of  1904  was 
1,635  as  compared  with  1,378  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  number  of  fatal  accidents  was  about  the  same  (41  this 
year  and  45  last  year),  but  the  number  of  injuries  entailing 
permanent  disability  was  slightly  larger  (291  as  compared  with 
203).  There  were  22  boys  and  one  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
yeans  reported  injured;  87  boys  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years 
old  were  injured.  As  usual,  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
accidents  were  caused  by  machinery.  The  metal-working  indus- 
tries accounted  for  880  of  the  1,635  accidents  and  for  14  of  the 
41  fatal  injuries. 

EmpioyerM'  The  first  decisiou  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  constru- 
Liabiuty.  ing  the  employers'  liability  law  of  1902,  rendered 
on  March  29,  defines  the  meaning  of  that  section  of  the  law 
which  requires  employees  to  give  120  days'  notice  when  suing 
for  damages  for  injury  due  to  the  employer's  negligence.  The 
Appellate  Division  of  the  First  Department  had  held  unan- 
imously that  the  requirement  applied  to  all  negligence  suits  begun 
by  employees,  but  the  co-ordinate  court  in  the  Second  Department 
had  united  in  a  unanimous  decision  of  opposite  tenor, — namely, 
that  the  statute  requires  the  service  of  notice  only  where  the 
plaintiff  seeks  to  enforce  a  cause  of  action  which  did  not  exist  at 
common  law  and  was  conferred  by  the  statute.  The  latter  inter- 
pretation  is  the  one  that  receives  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  therefore  becomes  law.     A  recent  decisiou  of  the 
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Third  Appellate  Division  shows  that  the  liability  act  has  some- 
what modified  the  "  fellow-servant ''  doctrine  at  common  law  by 
making  employers  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  all  superin- 
tendents and  foremen,  whether  acting  as  the  alter  ego  of  the 
employer  or  merely  engaged  in  some  detail  of  the  work  heretofore 
accounted  as  part  of  the  duty  of  a  workman  only. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  EARN- 
ERS IN  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  J904* 

The  Appendix  contains  statistical  tables  compiled  from  quar- 
terly reports  of  trade  union  secretaries,  covering  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March.  Analysis  of  these  tables  and  com- 
parisons with  the  earlier  statistics  yield  the  following  results. 

I.  Number  and  Membership  of  Unions. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  number  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
State  was  2,556  and  their  aggregate  membership  was  approxi- 
mately 400,000.  Since  the  last  previous  report  in  September, 
1903,  there  has  been  a  slight  diminution  in  the  number  of  labor 
unions  and  a  small  increase  in  the  total  membership.  The 
growth  in  the  last  half-year  compared  with  that  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  last  six  years  is  set  forth  below. 

TABLB  1. 
NuMBEB  AND  Mbmbebship  ov  Labob  UNIONS,  1897-1004,  With  Ssmi-Anndal 

INCKBASS. 
OBGANIZATIONS                                                          MBMBIBS 
' » ,         , • ; , 

Increase  Increase 

March.         Sept  Sept-March.  March.  Sept  Sept-March. 

1897 927            1,009     142,670  168,454     

1898 1,048            1,087  89  179,965  171,067  11,601 

1899 1,156            1,820  69  178,516  209,020  2,449 

1900 1,452            1,635  182  232,683  245,881  28,518 

1901 1,742            1,871  107  244,851  276,141  •680 

1902 1,930            2,229  59  279,960  829,101  8,809 

1903 2,862            2,688  133  357,102  896,598  28,001 

1904 2,556     •27  399,732     4,184 

It  will  be  observed  that  although  organized  labor  in  this  State 
has  grown  in  strength  from  year  to  year,  progress  in  the  winter 
season  has  not  been  at  all  uniform.  As  respects  the  number  of 
organizations  there  has  heretofore  been  an  increase,  varying 
from  39  in  the  winter  of  1898  to  133  in  1903.  This  winter  fov 
the  first  time,  there  is  a  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  unions, 
although  it  is  a  small  decline — from  2,583  to  2,556.  In  the  past 
six  months  the  Bureau  recorded  the  formation  of  143  new  unions ; 
but  in  the  same  period  170  unions  either  disbanded  or  amalga- 
mated with  other  organizations,  so  that  the  result  is  a  net  de- 
crease of  27  organizations.  The  heaviest  losses  were  in  the 
building  and  metal  and  machinery  industries  and  retail  trade. 


•Decrease. 
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and  were  largely  confined  to  Schenectady  and  the  smaller  cities 
or  villages.*  Of  the  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
Rochester  alone  reveals  a  net  loss  in  organizations. 

Rochester,  however,  maintained  its  membership,  whereas 
Albany  sustained  an  inappreciable  loss  in  membership  (less  than 
one  per  cent).  None  of  the  cities,  however,  made  noteworthy 
gains  with  the  exception  of  the  metropolis,  and  New  York  City's 
gain  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  addition  to  the  rolls  of  a 
large  union  of  building  laborers.  The  most  striking  change  was 
the  decline  in  Schenectady,  amounting  to  21  per  cent,  thus: 


TABLE3  2. 

OBGANIZATIONS.  MBMBBBSHIP. 

Sept.,  March,     In- 

CiTY.  1903.  1904.    crease. 

New  York  City 653  664  11 

Buffalo 174  187  13 

Rochester 103  98  t5 

Albany 83  84  1 

Syracuse   81  85  4 

Schenectady 80  68  tl2 

Troy 53  57  4 

Total  1,227  1,243    16    318,066    333,480 


Sept., 
1903. 

March, 

Increase. 

1904. 

Number.,Per  cent 

240,355 

257,044 

16,689 

6.9 

32,808 

32,911 

103 

0.3 

13,162 

13,369 

207 

1.6 

8,573 

8,507 

t66 

to. 8 

7,876 

8,242 

366 

4.6 

10,168 

8,032 

t2,136 

t21.0 

5,124 

5,375 

261 

4.9 

15,414 


4.8 


In  the  summer  of  1902  the  membership  of  Schenectady  labor 
unions  increased  from  2,786  to  8,856,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
the  electric  city  went  ahead  of  larger  places  like  Syracuse  and 
Alb  iny.  The  growth  was  probably  too  swift  and  sudden  to  be 
solid  and  hence  has  been  easily  aflfected  by  adversity.  Notwith- 
standing the  losses,  however,  Schenectady  ranked  ahead  of  Troy 
at  the  end  of  March  and  close  behind  Syracuse. 


*In  Group  I,  the  building  industry,  three  organizations  in  New  York  City  disbanded 
while  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  29  unions  disbanded  and  3  amalgamated,  making 
a  total  loss  of  35  organizations ;  five  stone  cutters'  unions  and  nine  laborers*  organiza- 
tions disappeared.  In  Group  II,  transportation,  three  unions  in  the  metropolis  were 
dissolved  and  16  in  other  cities,  which  with  one  amalgamation,  made  a  loss  of  20; 
nine  teamsters'  unions  disappeared.  In  Group  III,  clothing  and  textiles,  one  union  in 
the  metropolis  and  16  in  other  places  disbanded ;  these  include  four  glove  makers' 
organizations  and  five  unions  of  textile  workers.  In  Group  IV,  the  loss  amounted  to 
87  organizations ;  of  this  number  31  were  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  and  include  five 
electrical  apparatus  makers'  organizations,  four  machine  shop  workers*  and  three 
blacksmiths'.  Group  V  lost  three  unions ;  Group  VI,  6 ;  Group  VII,  9  (of  which  5 
were  bakers')  ;  Group  VIII,  0;  Group  IX,  1;  Group  X,  16  (of  which  4  were  unions 
of  bartenders  and  waiters  and  8  of  retail  clerks)  ;  Group  XI,  3 ;  Group  XII,  0 ;  Group 
XIII,  23  (paper  and  paper  goods,  5 ;  leather  and  leather  goods,  1 ;  glass  and  glass- 
ware, 2 ;  barbering,  1 ;  other  trades,  7 ;  mixed  employment,  7). 

fDecreaae. 
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The  decline  of  2,136  in  Schenectady  was  of  course  largely  con- 
fined to  the  machine-making  trades,  as  the  bulk  of  the  wage 
eaiTiers  in  Schenectady  are  employed  in  the  electrical  and  loco- 
motive works  there.  But  the  metal-working  trades  throughout 
the  State — especially  the  unions  of  the  less  skilled  workmen — 
sustained  losses,  which  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  6,804.*  In 
New  York  City  the  metal  and  shipbuilding  industries  lost  2,200; 
in  Buffalo  500 ;  in  Rochester  300,  and  smaller  numbers  in  Syra- 
cuse and  Albany;  holding  their  own  in  Troy  alone  of  the  large 
cities.  The  only  notable  increase  in  membership  was  in  the 
building  industry  (11,754),  which  as  already  noted,  was  mainly 
due  to  the  addition  of  a  large  union  of  Italian  laborers  in  New 
York  City.  The  aggregate  membership  of  unions  in  the  building 
trades  remained  substantially  unchanged  in  New  York  City  and 
the  State  as  a  whole,  although  there  was  some  falling  off  in 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Albany.  The  transport  industries  made 
a  net  gain  of  14  organizations  and  5,678  members.  Moi-e  than 
one-half  of  this  increase,  however,  was  in  the  marine  trades  which 
in  large  part  was  brought  about  by  the  transfer  of  marine  cooks 
and  stewards  from  Group  VII,  which  notwithstanding  main- 
tained its  membership  of  the  previous  period.  All  the  cities, 
however,  made  at  least  some  advance  in  organizing  the  transport 
workers. 

*The  following  table  reveals  the  gains  and   losses  in  the  several   industries  or 
gronps  of  trades: 

TABLE?  3. 

Number  and  Membebship  of  Tbade  Gnions  :  By  Inddbtbibs. 

msmbkr8hip. 

UNIONS. • . 

, . ,     AT  KNB  OF  MARCH,  1904.     End  Of 

Sept.,  March,    In-  , ' .  Sept.,  In- 

INDUBTRT.  19U8.  1904.    crease.  Men.   Women.  TotaL  190B.  crease. 

1.  Building,  etc 679  077  et  122,211    123.211  110,457  11,754 

2.  Transportation 849  963  14  67,209  218  67,427  61,749  6,678 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles....  181  176  &f  81,435  7,888  88,828  4a961  2,158t 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc..  860  841  19t  41,800  126  41,426  48,280  6,804f 

5.  Printing  and  binding...  116  122  6  28.005  1,102  24,707  28.845  862 

6.  Woodworking SO  92  2  15.984  100  16,084  17.126  1.042t 

7.  Food  and  liquors 158  152  (H  19, 218  10  19. 228  19. 246  18t 

8.  Theaters  and  music 61  64  8  10.714  1.860  12.063  11,074  409 

9.  Tobacco (T?  07  0  9.605  8.084  12.629  12.435  194 

10.  Restaurants,  trade 128  115  18t  9.626  479  10.006  10.942  937^ 

n.  Public  employment HI  111  0  9,068  91  9.150  9.768  894f 

12.  Stationary  engine  men.  95  97  2  12.118    12.118  11,166  962 

18.  MIsoollancoiis 198  189  9f  18.588  249  18.882  17.994  4.1(l2t 

Total 2,683   2^  ^       886.666     14.166   899.782    896.666    MsT 

t  Decrease. 
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In  the  typographical  trades  the  unions  made  slight  gains  in 
all  the  principal  cities,  the  total  net  increase  in' the  State  having 
been  6  unions  and  862  members.  Similar  gains  may  be  noted  in 
the  theatrical  and  musical  trades,  cigar  making,  and  among  the 
stationary  engine  men.  In  the  miscellaneous  trades  of  Group 
XIII  there  were  heavy  losses.  The  federal  labor  unions,  embrac- 
ing a  membership  of  mixed  trades  or  occupations,  lost  900,  the 
glass  working  trades  700,  and  the  paper  trades  1,100,  the  paper 
box  makers  having  been  affected  the  most.  Even  the  barbers  fell 
slightly  behind  their  membership  of  last  September,  while  many 
of  the  minor  trades  in  the  group  disappeared.  With  the  exception 
of  the  metal  and  miscellaneous  trades,  the  largest  losses  were 
sustained  by  the  clothing  trades,  in  which  there  occurred  a  net 
decline  of  5  organizations  and  2,158  members,  of  whom  900  were 
women.  The  garment  workers  lost  600  members,  chiefly  in  New 
York  City;  the  shoe  and  glove  workers  500  (New  York  City, 
Gloversville,  etc.) ;  the  collar  and  laundry  workers  600,  largely 
in  New  York  City ;  and  the  textile  works  400,  entirely,  outside 
of  the  metropolis.  The  wood  working  and  furniture  trades  lost 
1,042  members,  largely  in  New  York  City.  The  retail  clerks  lost 
700  members;  while  several  of  the  principal  cities  shared  in  the 
decline,  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  dissolution  of  unions  in  the 
villages  and  small  cities. 

The  number  of  women  in  New  York  labor  organizations  at  the 
end  of  March  was  14,166,  a  decline  of  600  since  September.  As 
there  was  an  increase  of  800  in  the  theatrical  trades,  the  real 
loss  was  much  larger.  In  clothing  and  textiles,  which  include 
most  of  the  women  unionists,  their  number  declined  by  900 ;  but 
in  the  tobacco  and  printing  trades  they  maintained  or  increased 
their  strength. 

II.  The  State  of  Employment. 

In  tlie  first  three  months  of  1904  the  state  of  employment  was 
very  poor.  Of  381,299  organized  wage  workers  55,710,  or  almost 
15  per  cent,  were  idle  throughout  the  quarter,  and  at  the  end  of 
March  no  fewer  than  103,996,  or  27  per  cent,  were  idle.  In  both 
cases,  1904  makes  the  poorest  showing  of  any  year  since  1897, 
thus : 
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TABLE  4. 

NUMBBB  AND  PBBCBNTAGB  OF  MSMB^BS  OF  LaBOB  UNIONS  IDLB— 

DDBING  FIBST  QDABTEB.  AT  THB  BND  OF  MABCH. 

Number.     Percentage.  Number.     Percentage. 

1807 85,381  24.8  43,654  30.6 

1898  18,102  10.1  87,857  21.0 

1890  22,658  13.1  31,751  18.3 

1900  22,895  10.1  44,336  20.0 

1901  26,841  11.3  42,244  18.5 

1902  16,776  6.2  36,710  18.6 

1903  19,310  5.5  41,941  12.1 

1904  55,710  14.6  103,996  27.2 

Of  the  55,710  working  people  idle  during  the  entire  quarter 
about  four-flfths  (44,996)  were  workers  in  the  building  trades  or 
transportation,  the  two  industries  most  seriously  affected  by 
weather  conditions.  During  the  winter,  navigation  on  the  lakes 
is  closed  and  the  workers  engaged  therein  kept  idle.  As  the  num- 
ber of  organized  workers  in  the  lake  trades  has  been  increasing 
in  recent  years,  it  results  in  an  increased  amount  of  idleness  in 
the  winter,  which  affects  the  proportion  for  the  aggregate  number 
of  unionists.  Wage  earners  employed  in  construction  work  are 
also  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  weather,  and  the  fact  that  the 
past  winter  was  the  severest  in  years  contributed  largely  to  the 
abnormal  amount  of  idleness  herein  reported.  A  year  ago,  when 
idleness  in  the  building  industry  was  the  smallest  ever  recorded, 
382  of  the  14,396  building  and  street  laborers  were  continuously 
idle  during  the  first  quarter;  this  year  there  were  33,391  building 
and  street  laborers  reporting,  of  whom  one-half  (16,502)  were  idle 
throughout  the  quarter.  At  tlie  same  time  idleness  among  the 
artisans  in  the  building  trades  increased  from  5.4  to  21.4  per  cent. 
Outside  of  these  two  industries  (building  and  transportation)  and 
the  metal  and  machine  trades  there  was  not  an  unusual  amount  of 
continuous  idleness,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  condensed 
table  of  comparisons : 
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TABLE  5. 
Idleness  of  Members  of  Labor  Organizations:  By  Industries. 

AT  END  OF  KARGH.  DITRINO  FIRST  QUARTER. 

Num-  Peroeotage.  Num-       Peroentage. 

ber. ■ >    ber. ^ . 

1004.       1904.  1903.  1908.  1901.     1904.    1904. 1903. 1908. 1901. 

1.  Buildlnff, stone  working, etc.     00.861     51.1    16.2   20.9   27.8    34.»65  89.1   6.6    7.7    14.5 

2.  Transportation 13.818     2L.1    16.4    15.9    28.6     10.63116.8  14.8  18.3   20.8 

8.  Clothing  and  textiles 9.60L     24.9    19.8   16.9    81.5      8.497    6.5   6.1     5.9     9.0 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 5.288  18.7  4.8  5.9  9.4  2,874    5.8  1.2  8.4  5.9 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 4.186  16.8  7.0  8.5  8.2  978    4.0  8.8  6.0  6.7 

6.  Wood  working,  etc 8.174  20.6  18.0  11.7  13.d  1.762  11.8  8.4  4.1  9.1 

7.  Food  and  Uquors 1.863  9.7  6.9  6.9  18.2  1.107    5.8  8.6  4.2  10;4 

8.  Theaters  and  music 107  2.9  10.0  9.2  9.5  137    8.4  1.2  5.5  4.2 

9.  Tobacco 1.H9  9.5  5.7  5.2  13.0  448    8.7  2.4  1.5  6.8 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade.  748  7.5  5.7  4.2  9.6  267  2.7  2.1  2.5  5.8 

11.  Public  employment 1.856  20.5  2.9  4.9  1.6  156  1.7  2.3  8.5  0.5 

18.  Stationary  engine  men 1,015  8.7  3.1      •  •  437  8.8  0.7  ♦  • 

18.  Miscellaneous 1.386  10.4  8.4  8.0  17.9  657  4.2  2.9  0.8  13.5 

Total foMoe  "^  12^1  liie  isis   55.710  u^Ti'o  iTi 

*  Included  in  Qroup  lY.  metals  and  machinery. 

Examining  first  the  figures  of  idleness  during  the  entire  quarter, 
it  appears  that  the  present  3'ear  does  not  indeed  compare  favorably 
with  1903  or  1902,  but  makes  an  excellent  showing  alongside  of 
1901.  Every  industry -group  except  building  and  the  allied  branch 
of  wood  working  has  a  smaller  percentage  of  idleness  in  1904  than 
in  1901.  Toward  the  end  of  the  quarter  there  was  a  retrogression 
this  year;  nevertheless,  as  the  first  half  of  the  table  shows,  the 
proportion  of  idleness  at  the  end  of  March  was  smaller  in  1904 
than  in  1901  in  one-half  of  the  industry  groups.  The  causes  of 
idleness  ait  the  end  of  the  quarter  were  ascertained  and  t«abulated 
and  the  results  explain  the  present  situation. 

TABLE  6. 
Causes  of  Idt^eness  at  the  end  or  March.  1901-1904. 

NUMBER.  percentage. 

Cause.  Im.  1902.  1908.  19047  1801.  1902.  19(3.  iSoT 

Slack  trade 80.968  23.657  23,997  84.685  73.4  64.4  67.2  33.8 

Weather  or  lack  of  materials...  6,822  8,150  9.064  87,818  16.1  22.2  21.7  86.4 

Strike  or  lockout 886  1,070  4,470  25,723  2.0  2.9  10.7  24.7 

Sickness,  old  age 2.461  2,440  3,344  8,890  5.8  6.7  8.0  3.8 

Other  reasons 575  1.287  905  1.573  1.4  8.5  2.1  1.5 

lleason  not  stated 632  97  141  808  1.8  0.8  0.3  0.8 

Total 42.244    36.710    41.941     103,996     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0 

While  there  was  some  increase  of  idleness  as  a  result  of  lessened 
activity  in  industry  ("slack  trade"),  the  large  increase  is  found 
to  be  due  to  weather  conditions  and  labor  disputes.  In  1901  and 
1902  only  2  to  3  per  cent  of  the  idleness  was  attributed  to  strikes 
or  lockouts;  in  1903  the  proportion  was  unusually  large — 11  per 
cent — but  this  year  it  has  risen  to  the  abnormal  proportion  of 
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25  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  Man^h  there  were  25,723  wage  workers 
on  strike  or  locked  out  and  of  these  19,324  belonged  to  the  building 
trades,  2,240  to  the  typographical  trades,  1,870  to  the  garment  and 
glove  trades,  and  the  few  remaining  to  the  wood  working  (776), 
metal  and  shipbuilding  (706),  engine  tending  (550)  and  miscella- 
neous trades  (136),  etc.  Substantially  all  of  the  building  work- 
men involved  were  in  New  York  City  and  were  concerned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  overtime  payment  of 
bricklayers'  laborers,  in  which  18,359  wage  earners  stopped  work 
for  an  entire  month  (March  4  to  April  6,  losing  478,696  days' 
work).  The  dispute  in  the  lithographic  industry,  lasting  from 
March  17  to  April  20,  involved  2,118  workmen  (loss  of  63,540 
days)  all  members  of  lithographers'  or  pressmen's  unions.  In 
Rochester,  265  union  carriage  and  wagon  workers  were  out  from 
March  14  to  May  20,  losing  10,000  days;  and  there  were  smaller 
disputes,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin  under  the  head  of 
"  Industrial  Relations  in  New  York." 

Weather  conditions,  aa  previously  noted,  account  for  much  of 
the  idleness  in  transportation  and  building,  but  the  only  other 
group  of  industries  thus  aflfected  is  public  employment  (Group 
XI.),  which  now  includes  the  dock  builders;  of  1,854  men  idle  in 
Group  XI.  1,500  were  dock  builders. 

In  the  other  groups  the  principal  cause  of  idleness  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  was  "  lack  of  work  "  or  "  slack  trade,"  which  as  usual 
affected  the  garment  workers  most  seriously.  Wood  workers,  how- 
ever, were  also  affected  in  large  numbers  as  were  metal  workers, 
brewery  workers  and  (in  New  York  City)  bakers,  butchers  and 
cooks. 

Pmt  CBNT  OF  Organized  Working  Men  Idle  at  the  End  of  March  on 
Account  of — 

^'^®"^*-                           of      Weather  Labor  Dig-  Other  All 

work,  conditions,  disputes,  ability,  reasons,  causes. 

1.  Bnlldlngr,  stone  working,  etc.  12.7         20.2  16.4  1.0  0.8  51.1 

2.  Transportation    3.3         15.6     1.0  1.2  21.1 

3.  Clothing  and   textiles 19.2           0.0+  4.0  0.6  1.4  25.2 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 7.6           1.6  1.7  1.4  0.5  12.8 

5.  Printing,  etc 5.7     9.5  1.8  0.3  17.3 

6.  Wood   working,   etc 13.4           0.2  5.1  1.2  0.7  20.6 

7.  Food  and  liquors 8.1           0.1  0.5  0.8  0.2  9.7 

8.  Theaters  and  music 2.6          0.5     0.4  0.2  3.7 

9.  Tobacco    6.4           0.4  0.2  2.0  0.7  9.7 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade.  5.4  0.5  0.5  1.3  7.7 

11.  Public    employment 2.9  16.7  1.0  0.1  20.7 

12.  stationary  engine  men 1.5  2.0          4.7  0.2  0.3  8.7 

13.  Miscellaneous    4.9  2.6          1.0  0.7  1.2  10.4 

Total    9.1  9.9  6.8  1.0  oli         27.6 
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III.  Earnings. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  severe  winter,  the  extensive  disputes 
in  the  New  York  City  building  industry  and  diminished  activity 
in  a  few  other  industries,  the  duration  of  employment  of  organ- 
ized wage  earners  was  below  the  average  of  recent  years.  The 
324,943  wage  earners  who  reported  earnings  worked  altogether 
20,955,353  days  or  an  average  of  64.4  days  each  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1904.  This  is  the  smallest  average  for  the  period  since 
1899. 

TABLE  7. 

Atbb^ob  Numbib  of  Days  Wobked  bt  Unionists  Who  Had  Bicplotubnt  in  thb 
FiBST  Qdabteb  of  ESach  Ysab 

Men.  Women. 

1897 68  63 

1898 62  61 

1899 64  68 

1900 66  65 

1901 67  68 

1902 67.8  69.0 

1908 68.0  68.7 

1904 64.6  64.2 

The  proportion  of  men  who  worked  approximately  full  time 
(i.  e.,  from  60  to  79  days)  in  the  first  quarter  last  year  was  65.4 
per  cent,  but  this  year  the  proportion  fell  to  52.1  per  cent.*  Much 
of  this  retrogression  was  due  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
building  industry,  in  which  the  average  number  of  days  of  em- 
ployment declined  from  58  last  year  to  47  this  year;  exclusive 
of  the  building  industry  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by 
men  in  the  first  quarter  of  1904  would  be  70.4  as  compared  with 


*A  similar  decline  occurred  In  the  duration  of  employment  of  organised  working 
women,  tlins: 

TABLE  8. 
Days  Wobuu)  In  First  Quartkr,  1001-1904. 


MKN. 

WOMBN. 

Num- 

PBRGKNTAOB. 

Num- 

PKRCBNTAOn. 

ber. 
1904. 

ber 
1904. 

1904.    1908. 

1902. 

1901. 

1904.    1908. 

1902. 

1901. 

1  month  (1-29  days) 

,    21,576 

6.9       8.3 

4.0 

5.0 

64 

0.6       0.6 

0.2 

6.8 

2  months  (80-60  days) . . . . 

,    77.252 

24.8     18.6 

19.8 

21.4 

4.824 

37.4     13.4 

11.8 

22.6 

8  months  (00-79  days). . . . 

102.612 

62.1     65.4 

04.4 

61.7 

7,700 

60.6     84.8 

87.2 

70.6 

OTortime  (over  80  days) . 

60.600 
812.009 

16.2     12.8 
100.0    100.0 

12.8 
100.0 

11.9 
100.0 

886 
12.914 

2.5       1.8 

0.8 

1.6 

Total 

100.0  m.o 

100.0 

100.0 
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72  in  1903.    Comparative  figures  for  the  thirteen  groups  of  indus- 
tries appear  in  the  following  table: 

TABLB  9. 

AVEBAGR  NCMBXB  OF  DAYS  ESiPLOYKD  (MEN  OnLT)   IN  THU  FiBST  QUABTBR^  1890-1904. 

NUHBBB        AYBBAGB  NDMBBB  OV  DATS   WOBKBD. 
BMPLOYBD,  / * ■ — — -i 

INDDSTBIES.  1904.  1904.  1903.  1902.  1901.  1900.1899. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc...  83,609  47.4  67.6  66  66  64         61 

2.  Transpo^taUon    62,480  77.6  79.2  76  78  76         77 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 29,386  68.1  63.0  68  68  68         62 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 38,651  67.9  73.0  76  74  74        74 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc 22,181  69 . 6  71 . 6  72  70  67        67 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture..  13.084  66.1  69.7  70  70  67  66 

7.  Food  and  liquors 17,916  72. 7  71 .0  76  76  76  72 

8.  Theaters  and  music 4,406  70.1  61.4  71  78  66  69 

0.  Tobacco    8,800  65.6  68.9  70  71  71  68 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade..  9,067  76.0  76.6  77  77  72  68 

11.  Public  employment 8,787  83.3  81 .3  83  82  86  87 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 11,203  78.1  79.9  •  •  •  • 

13.  Miscellaneous    12,671  71.3  70.9  78  73  72  76 

Total—Men 312,039     64.6     68.0         67         67         66         64 

Total— Women 12,914     64.2    68.7        69        63        66        68 

*  Included  In  Group  4,  Metals  and  Machinery. 

While  the  comparison  with  1903 — ^the  best  season  in  the  whole 
decade — is  not  generally  advantageous,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
decline  outside  of  the  building,  clothing  and  metal  trades  is 
insignificant.  In  all  the  other  industries,  the  present  year  makes 
an  excellent  showing;  but  of  course  the  weight  of  the  three  large 
industries  specified  is  such  as  to  be  decisive  upon  the  general 
aggregate. 

Earnings  are  so  dependent  upon  employment  that  they  natur- 
ally follow  the  same  course  as  the  number  of  days  worked.  The 
average  quarterly  earnings  of  men  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1904  were  |175  as  compared  with  |186  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.    Another  form  of  comparison  is  shown  below : 

TABLE  10. 
DlSTBIBUTION    OF    EACH    100    MaLB    MbMBBBS    OV    LaBOB    OBOANIZATIONS    ACCOBDINQ 

TO  Amount  Eabnbd  in  thb  Fibst  Qdabtbb  ow — 

Total 

Obadbb.  members, 

1899.       1900.      1901.     1902.      1908.    1904.  1904. 

T/eRS  than  176 5.7         6.1         6.6         3.7         3.9         7.6  28,448 

176-1149    28.7       29.1       26.6       27.0       23.4       27.4  86,662 

1160-1224    45.4       41.9       41.1       41.9       46.6       41.7  130,002 

1226  or  over 20.2       22.9       25.8       27.4       26.1       23.4  72,927 

Total    100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0        312,039 

Not  since  1900  was  the  proportion  of  men  earning  |225  or 
more  so  small  as  in  1904,  while  the  proportion  who  earned  less 
than  |75  is  larger  this  quarter  than  heretofore.    The  principal 
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decreases  are  in  the  building,  wood  working  and  clothing  trades 
and  among  the  stationary  engineers,  some  of  whom  are  employed 
on  buildings  (hod-hoisting).  There  were  also  losses  in  the  print- 
ing, metal,  transport  and  tobacco  trades.  Only  three  groups  of 
industries  reveal  increases — theaters  and  music,  public  employ- 
ment and  miscellaneous  trades. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  wages,  as  contrasted  with  earn- 
ings, have  risen  rather  than  fallen  in  the  past  year.  Table 
11  opposite  affords  means  of  comparing  daily  wages,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  average  per  diem  earnings  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1902,  1903  and  1904.  With  the  exception  of  stationary  engine- 
men,  actors  and  musicians  and  one  or  two  other  small  trades, 
organized  workers  have  maintained  and  as  a  rule  advanced  their 
wages.  Even  in  the  building  industry,  notwithstanding  the 
influx  of  the  common  laborers,  the  average  per  diem  earnings  in 
J904  were  f3.41  as  compared  with  t3.33  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  skilled  workmen  advanced  their  wages  from  |3.41  to 
13.52.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  per  diem  earnings  have 
increased  in  most  industries — notably  in  the  important  groups 
that  employ  two-thirds  of  all  the  workers  reporting — ^and  while 
there  have  been  no  noteworthy  decreases,  the  average  for  the  a^re- 
gate  of  all  the  union  men  is  nevertheless  somewhat  smaller  in 
1904  than  in  1903.  The  explanation  is  found  of  course  in  changes 
of  proportion  in  the  diflferent  industries,  especially  in  the  building 
industry.  The  building,  printing  and  theatrical  trades  are  pre- 
eminently the  well-paid  trades,  being  the  only  groups  in  which 
the  average  daily  earnings  exceed  three  dollars.  A  year  ago  these 
three  groups  accounted  for  116,632  of  the  308,545  workmen 
employed,  but  this  year  for  only  110,195  of  312,039 ;  whereas  the 
transport  workers,  averaging  only  t2.36  a  day,  have  increased  in 
number  from  38,145  to  52,480. 

In  the  building  industi-y  the  average  per  diem  earnings 
increased  from  $3.23  in  1902  to  f3.33  in  1903  and  f3.41  in  1901, 
and  in  the  next  largest  group  of  workers — ^transportation — the 
average  ix)se  from  t2.33  in  1903  to  f2.36  in  1904.  These  two 
groups  comprise  about  one-half  of  all  the  men  reporting;  the 
remainder  in  the  other  eleven  groups  of  industries  averaged  f2.60 
in  both  years;  there  were  increases  in  Ave  groups,  decreases  in 
five  and  no  change  in  the  remaining  group. 
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TABLE  n. 
Emplotmkrt  and  Earnihos  of  Oroarizbd  WoRKinoMCii,  JAHUARr  TO  March,  1908-1901. 


I«DU8TRT. 


1.  Balldtng.  Stone  Working,  Etc.. 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement 

Building  and  paving  trades. 
Building  and  street  Tabor . . . 

%.  Transportation , 

Railways  and  telegraphs. . . , 

Navigation  •• 

Trucking,  cabdrlvlng,  etc. . 
Freight  handling 

S.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves. . . . 
Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 
Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Machinery,  Eta 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals.  

Shipbuilding 

5.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture. 


7.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Music. 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade. . 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

11.  Public  Employment , 

12.  Stationary  Engine  Men§ 

IS.    Miscellaneous. 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods. . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Barberltig 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

Grand  Total 


Men 
em- 
ployed. 

AVERAOS  PBR  DIBM 
BARKINGS. 

ATBRAOB  NO.  OW 
DAYS  BMPLOTBD. 

AVBRAOR  BARNIN08  IN 
THRBB  MONTHS. 

1904. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

190S. 

190S. 

1901. 

88.609 
5,570 
238 
00,912 
16,889 

•3  33 

3  76 

1  75 
3  31 

2  61 

$3  33 
403 

1  95 
8  41 

2  78 

$8  41 
408 
1  82 
8  52 
264 

56 
57 
28 
55 
62 

67.6 
59.4 
46.9 
57.2 
59.4 

47.4 
49.5 
26.1 
49.4 
89.6 

$181  89 
212  82 
49  71 
188  88 
168  51 

$192  88 
239  55 
91  58 
194  88 
165  18 

$161  46 
203  07 
47  88 
174  03 
104  88 

52,480 
28,835 

2. SO 
5*2  55 

( tl  70 

233 

2  36 
244 

76 
5*82 

t88 
T59 

79.2 
82.8 

77.6 
|86.5 

174  23 
5*208  17 
1  tll7  33 

184  71 
|216  11 

182  87 
211  15 

7.7?8 
13,190 
4,287 

1  54 
tl72 
T2  24 

1  90 

1  93 

2  21 

tt2  36 
206 
258 

81.2 
74.9 
64.8 

65.8 
71.2 
57.0 

188  75 
tl52  14 
T133G2 

164  58 
148  6> 
143  27 

ttl55  52 
146  92 
146  98 

29,885 
21.83b 
8.274 
2,840 
45« 
-981 

224 
232 
2  81 

1  77 

2  41 
1  89 

2  37 
2  49 
2  28 

1  95 

2  51 
1  93 

2  40 
2  52 

2  19 
203 

3  01 
2  01 

68 
60 
68 
78 
71 
78 

63.0 
60.6 
62.9 
72.0 
74.6 
78.3 

58.1 
58.6 
70.8 
71.1 
74.6 
71.7 

140  46 
139  64 
156  14 
129  77 
170  72 
187  91 

149  18 

150  62 
148  7! 

140  22 
187  03 

141  80 

189  58 
184  85 
154  72 

143  89 
224  48 

144  44 

88.551 
8U.8&6 
5.40)1 
2.295 

2  72 
264 

2  n 

3  19 

268 
2  63 
2  86 
8  18 

2  77 
2  66 
825 
8  37 

75 

74 
71 
70 

78.0 
78.4 
74.5 
65.0 

67.9 
70.8 
67.0 
61.2 

204  18 
195  79 
198  78 
221  95 

193  71 
192  58 
212  98 
2U6  46 

187  69 
166  68 
185  47 
206  45 

22,181 

8  15 

8  13 

3  13 

TO 

71.6 

69.6 

226  34 

224  42 

216  95 

13,064 

2  70 

269 

268 

70 

69.7 

65.1 

188  08 

187  89 

174  21 

17.916 
11.6.M 
6,265 

239 
223 
2  52 

287 
2  21 
254 

2  31 
2  16 
2  56 

75 
75 
76 

71.0 
70.1 
72.8 

72.7 
70.2 
77.2 

179  74 
166  93 
190  62 

168  02 
157  02 
188  63 

167  94 

151  81 
197  94 

4.405 

4  88 

4  30 

4  20 

71 

61.4 

70.1 

347  40 

268  ri 

294  41 

8,800 

1  95 

1  95 

203 

70 

69.9 

65.5 

135  83 

134  8^ 

182  9S 

9,067 
5.60:2 
3,465 

1  99 

1  99 
1  99 

2  02 
203 
2  01 

2  OS 

tt2  09 
2  06 

77 
75 
78 

76.5 
76.7 
76.2 

76.0 
76.8 
74.7 

152  44 

150  47 
154  43 

154  54 

155  74 
153  21 

157  88 

ttl60  32 

153  84 

8,7«^ 

2  52 

244 

2  56 

83 

81.3 

88.8 

207  71 

198  55 

213  61 

11.203 

2  81 

282 

272 

79 

79.9 

78.1 

222  03 

225  01 

212  50 

12,571 
8.159 
2,20« 
1.740 
2.197 
1.8i9 
1,391 

2  14 

II 

4  81 

1  di 

2  05 
1  55 

2  11 
1  91 
1  72 
8  39 

1  b5 

2  13 
1  52 

2  11 

1  8A 

200 

;    3  58 

1  88 

'     1  99 

1  60 

73 

55 

55 
73 
76 
73 
68 

70.9 
76.7 
68.3 
71.3 
76.2 
75.4 
60.0 

71.3 
75.6 
63.2 
69.8 
76.9 
78.8 
58.2 

153  30 

I 

849  33 
138  42 
150  27 
104  50 

149  20 
146  49 
117  80 
241  48 
141  38 
160  93 
90  97 

150  60 

140  85 
126  54 

248  18 

144  33 

155  76 
92  87 

312,039 

$2  73 

$2  74 

,•2  71 

67 

68.0 

64.5 

$184  12 

$186  85 

$174  92 

•  Railroads,  t  Street  railways.  5  1902  flRiires  Include  marine  engineers  and  firemen,  t  Excluding 
trackmen  and  team-tters.  T  Includiag  truckmen  and  team^tera.  551nclude(l  In  other  distinct  trades. 
**  In  1902  represents  seamen  and  pilots;  in  1903,  marine  engineer«  and  firemen  were  added;  in  1904,  marine 
cooks  and  stewards,    tt  Includes  an  allowance  for  board. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS* 

I.  New  York  City. 

Though  there  was  quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
buildings  projected  in  the  greater  city  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  as  contrasted  with  the  like  period  of  1903,  two 
boroughs  (Manhattan  and  Richmond)  exhibited  a  falling  off. 
The  approximate  value  of  the  proposed  structures  was  11,487,519 
lees  than  those  planned  in  the  last  named  year,  the  decline  also 
being  confined  to  the  two  boroughs  mentioned.  A  larger  number  of 
buildings  were  commenced  in  1904  than  in  1903,  but  there  were 
less  completions  in  the  former  year.  Permits  for  alterations 
were  about  equal  numerically,  but  the  estimated  cost  for  1904 
was  $1,008,057  below  the  figures  for  1903,  Manhattan  and  Rich- 
mond recording  the  decreases.  A  decrease  was  shown  in  the 
number  of  remodeled  enterprises  commenced ;  an  increase  in  the 

number  completed. 

i 

Nbw  and  Remodeled  Buildings  for  Which  Plans  Webb  Approved,  Their  Est 
MATED  Cost  and  the  Number  Commenced  and  Completed  During  the  Quarters 
Ended  March  81,  1903  and  1901. 


number  of 

ESTIMATED  COST 

OF   PROJECTED 

BUILDINGS. 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS— 

Borough. 

buildings. 

Commenced 

Completed. 

1908. 

190i. 

1908. 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

Bronx  

177 
772 
863 
255 
82 

806 

1,150 

238 

325 

44 

I.  New  Burnings, 

$1,698,585  $2,919,165 
6.317,785       6.866,075 

17,151.950  12,987.080 
823,838  942.665 
316.517          100.131 

118 
836 
167 
256 

82 

186 
671 
106 
325 
38 

121 
680 
801 
170 
69 

79 

Brooklyn 

495 

Manhattan 

227 

Queens 

284 

Richmond 

88 

Total 

1,549 

2,063 

$25,302,625  |$23.815,106 

1,238 

1.267 

1.221 

1.121 

Bronx  

129 
490 
528 
198 
185 

145 

n.  AlUral 
$165,405 

ion8, 
$178,086 

112 
492 
378 
198 
135 

110 
668 

816 
164 
86 

88 
302 
386 
130 

96 

96 

Brooklyn  ....,,....- 1 

562 
505 
184 
108 

653.463 

8,211,124 

92.865 

46.426 

i.853;m 

W3.808 
35,390 

883 

Manhattan 

886 

Queens 

175 

Uichmond 

47 

Total 

1,480 

1,479 

$4,067,773 

$3,060,716 

1,310 

1.233 

1,001 

1.066 

IIT.  Total  of  New  Buildings  and  Alterations. 


Bronx 

306 
1.262 
791 
453 
217 

453 
1.712 
741 
489 
147 

$1,858,990 
5,871.198 

20.363.074 
916,193 
880,943 

$3,007,240 
7.766,881 

14.840.207 

1,096,473 

135.521 

230 
1,118 
530 
463 
217 

236 
1,229 
421 
489 
125 

200 
982 
687 
800 
184 

174 

Brooklyn 

878 

Manhattan 

612 

Queens 

460 

Richmond 

88 

Total 

8,0B» 

8.542 

$29,370,398 

$26,874,822 

2,648 

2,500 

2.222 

2,206 
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Plans  filed  for  new  tenements  in  the  first  three  months  of  1904 
were  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  approved  in  the  correspond- 
ing term  of  1903  in  the  whole  citjr,  and  the  estimated  cost  was 
likewise  greater.  The  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens  recorded  the 
increased  amounts,  while  Manhattan  reported  a  decrease.  The 
number  and  cost  of  alterations  to  tenement  houses  were  also 
larger  this  year. 

NUMBBB  AND  BSTIMATBD  C06T  OV  NSW  AND  BEMODflLSD  TKNSMXBTr  HOIJ8198  lOB  WHICH 

PiiANB  Webb  Afproybd  During  the  Quarters  Ended  March  81,  1908,  and  1904. 


Borough. 


NUHBER  or  BUHiDINOB. 


1908. 


190i. 


BSTIHATBD  0O6T. 


1908. 


1904. 


I. 

Bronx 

New  Tenenu 

20 
66 
116 
89 

nts. 

48 
216 
120 

64 

$562,000 

660.600 

6.601.600 

117,070 

$1,878,000 

Brooklyn 

2,604.000 

Manhattan 

6.18£600 

Queens 

280»600 

Total 

229 

438 

$7,821,070 

$10,296,100 

II.    it 
Bronx  

Umodeled  Ter 
11 

lements. 

10 

W 

812 

12 

1 

284,080 
4.100 
1,800 

$10,886 

Brooklyn 

41 
156 

7 

1 

88  960 

Manhattan 

387.967 

Queens  

4,780 

Kinhmond x . .     ... 

176 

Total  

216 

811 

$324,916 

$882,197 

III.  Total  of  New  and  Remod^^led  Tenements. 


Bronx  

81 
106 

271 
36 

1 

67 
288 
332 

66 

1 

$664,860 

678.135 

6,785.530 

121,170 

1.300 

$1,888,885 

Brooklyn 

2^960 

Manhattan 

6,471,457 

Queens  

286^ 

Kichmond 

176 

Total  

445 

749 

$8,145,966 

$10, 678, 297 

II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

Buffalo. — In  the  last  three  months  of  1903,  as  noted  in  the 
March  Bulletin,  building  operations  in  Buffalo,  so  far  as  indi- 
cated by  permits  issued  by  the  municipal  authorities,  were  as 
extensive  as  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1902  or  any  other 
year  except  1900  and  1901.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1904 
this  activity  increased,  the  estimated  cost  of  authorized  buildings 
being  fully  eiglity  per  cent  gi'cater  than  that  of  buildings  author- 
ized in  the  first  quarter  of  1903  and  even  exceeding  the  record 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1901,  when  great  preparations  were  making 
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for  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  The  estimates  of  the  present 
year  include  a  f  100,000  residence  and  a  f  150,000  structure  to  be 
used  by  a  railroad  company  for  the  shelter  of  sheep. 


1904. 

January 

February 

March 

Total 

1903. 

January 

February 

March 

Total 

January-March: 

1902 

1901  

1900 

1893 


New  BuiLOfMos. 

Addttioxs 
AND  Repairs. 

All  BuiLDiJcos. 

No. 
65 
85 
97 

CkMt. 
$232,481 
223.615 
422.813 

No. 
40 
34 

87 

161 

16 
33 
68 

Cost. 
$45,828 

66.933 
141.468 

No. 
10> 
119 
184 

408 

73 
106 
143 

322 

425 
294 
219 
289 

Cost. 
$307,800 
280.578 
564,271 

247 

57 
73 
75 

$908,930 

$127,980 
181.930 
2L3.633 

$243,719 

$30,145 
20.708 
47.517 

$1,152,658 

$158,125 
206.  (^ 
261.  G50 

m 

284 

182 
115 
169 

$328,463 

r 20. 953 
735.796 
585.530 
819.496 

117 

141 
112 
104 
120 

$104,363 

$123,461 
350,975 
109.313 
111.882 

$687,828 

$844,414 

1.GW.770 
604.873 
431.380 

RochcHter, — While  the  number  of  buildings  authorized  by  the 
Fire  Marshal  in  the  first  quarter  of  1904  is  smaller  than  the  num- 
ber in  the  corresjonding  jieriod  of  the  last  three  years,  the  esti- 
mated cost  considerably  exceeds  the  figures  of  other  years.  This 
is  only  partly  due  to  the  authorization  in  January  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  1200,000  hank  building;  for  if  this  building  were  to  be 
entirely  eliminated,  the  aggregate  cost  of  structures  planned  and 
authorized  would  still  compare  favorably  with  the  figures  of  all 
recent  years  except  1902  and  1903. 


New  Buildings. 

1904.  No.  Cost. 

January   20  $239,200 

February 17  114,690 

March  29  79.450 

Total 66  $4:«,280 

1903. 

January 22  $65,383 

February 29  61,648 

March 85  193.779 

Total  136  $320,812 

January- March : 

1902 112  $304,574 

1901 89  185.450 

1900 81  204.550 

1800 66  186.085 


Additions 
AND  Repairs. 


All  Buildings. 


No. 

Cost. 

10 

$6,250 

14 

9.406 

23 

13,010 

47 

11 
16 

28 

55 


53 
29 
81 


$28,665 

$7,000 
16,000 
19.401 


$42,401 

$22,168 
78.704 
16. «» 
43,165 


No. 
30 
31 
52 

113 

33 
45 
113 

~191 

148 
142 
110 
97 


Cost. 

$245,450 

124.  oa5 

92,46D 

$461,945 

$72,385 

77.648 

213.180 

$363,213 

$326,740 
264.154 
£90.975 
178.200 
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Syracuse, — Plans  filed  on  March  1  for  the  Onondaga  County 
Court  House,  which  is  to  cost  $900,000,  swelled  the  total  cost  of 
buildings  authorized  in  Syracuse  during  January,  February  and 
March  to  nearly  three  times  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  any  year 
since  1898,  as  appears  below.  Were  it  not  for  this- one  great  un- 
dertaking both  number  and  cost  of  operations  planned  would  indi- 
cate less  activity  in  the  building  industry  this  year  than  last. 

Addttions  and 
New  Buildings.  Repairs.  All  Buildings. 

19M.  No.  Cost.'  No.  Cost.  No.  COrt. 

January 10  lftS.190  8  $7,900  18  $100,090 

February 6  40,700  8  17,250  U  57,950 

March 19  942.898  28  18,450  47  956,842 

Total 86       $1,075,722  44  $38,000  79       $1,114,382 

1908. 

January 10  $15,000  15  $20,900  25  $35,900 

February 6  10.000  6  54.125  12  64.126 

March 20  261,525  39  21.065  50  288,190 

Total 88  $286,525  00  $96,090  96  $388,215 

January-March : 

1908. 66  $182,505  51  $110,4%  116  $298,940 

1901 66  206.767  64  28.010  120  234,767 

1900. 94  188  747  46  34,964  140  217.711 

1809. 287,000    23.707    810.707 
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ALIEN  ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK- 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1904  the  number  of  alien  arrivals  at 
the  Port  of  New  York,  including  both  cabin  and  steerage  passen- 
gers, was  110,117.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1903  the  number  of  im- 
migrants (steerage  passengers)  alone  was  126,550.  If  a  deduc- 
tion of  15  per  cent  be  made  from  the  figures  of  the  present  year  to 
allow  for  cabin  passengers,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  immigration  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  volume 
of  a  year  ago. 

The  large  emigration  to  America  of  South  Italians  still  con- 
tinues. During  the  first  quarter  of  1904,  31,256  or  28.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  aliens  landed  at  New  York  were  of  this 
stock.  The  Hebrews  with  19,249  (17.5  per  cent)  were  second; 
the  Poles  with  9,219  (8.4  per  cent)  third;  Germans  with  8,378 
(7.6  per  cent)  fourth  and  North  Italians  7,385  (6.7  per  cent) 
fifth.  The  total  number  of  Italians,  North  and  South,  formed 
slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  alien  arrivals. 

Of  the  aliens  arriving  in  the  last  three  months,  three-fourths 
(74.9  per  cent)  were  males.  These  figures  show  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  females  from  the  last  quarter  of 
1903  (25.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  37.9  per  cent).  Among  the 
principal  races,  the  Greeks  show  the  greatest  proportion  of  males 
(98.0  per  cent)  and  the  Irish  approach  nearest  to  equality  in 
numbers  of  the  sexes  (males  59.2  per  cent  and  females  40.8  per 
cent).  In  no  case  did  the  females  equal  the  number  of  males 
from  any  country  during  the  present  quarter.  The  proportions 
of  the  sexes  of  the  important  races  are  as  follows: 


Peb  Cbnt. 

Race.  Male.  Female. 

Greek   98.0  2.0 

lUIlan    (North) 85.2  14.8 

Italian    (South) 83.9  16.1 

Croatian 77.0  23.0 

Magyar 75.6  24.4 

Scandinavian 74 .9  25 . 1 

Ruthenlan    73.0  27.0 

Lithuanian  71.3  28.7 

Slovak 70.0  30.0 


Pbb  Cent. 

, * V 

Race.  Male.    Female. 

PoliBh   69.7  80.3 

English 69.6  80.4 

Dutch   68.8  81.2 

Scotch 67.8  32.2 

German 66 . 7  33 .3 

Hebrew 65.1  34.9 

French    64.3  35.7 

Bohemian 60.2  39.8 

Irish   59.2  40.8 


During  the  present  quarter  also,  85.3  per  cent  of  the  persons 
arriving  at  New  York  City  were  between  the  ages  of  14  and  45 
years,  4.7  per  cent  were  over  45  years  of  age  and  10.0  per  cent 
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under  14  years.  This  shows  an  increase  for  the  age  period  1445 
years  and  a  decrease  for  those  over  45  and  under  14,  the  corre- 
sponding percentages  for  the  last  quarter  being  79.1,  5.6,  and  15.3, 
respectively.  The  Greeks  showed  the  greatest  proportion  (94.8 
I)er  cent )  of  persons  14  to  45  years  old.  Of  persons  over  45  years 
of  age  the  English  had  the  largest  percentage  (10.0)  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  (9.9  per  cent).  The  highest  proportion  of 
children  was  amongst  the  Dutch  (18.3  per  cent)  and  second  the 
Hebrews  (17.7  per  cent).  The  percentages  in  each  age  group 
of  the  principal  races  are  as  follows : 

AOBS. 


Race. 

Greek 

Rutbenlan 

Llthaanlan  . . . . 
Croatian,  etc. . . 
Italian  (North). 

Polish 

Scandinavian   . . 

Slovak   

Magyar    

IrlBh    

Italian  (South). 

German    

French  

Bohemian    

Hebrew    

I'lngUsh    

Scotch   

Dutch    


14  to  43 

45  years  and 

Under  14 

years. 

over. 

years. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent 

94.8 

1.0 

4.2 

92.6 

4.9 

2.5 

91.9 

1.1 

7.0 

91.1 

3.0 

5.9 

90.9 

8.5 

5.6 

90.8 

2.2 

7.0 

9%.2 

3.9 

5.9 

89.8 

2.9 

7.8 

89.0 

4.8 

6.2 

88.8 

5.3 

5.9 

86.8 

4.4 

8.8 

81.5 

0.9 

11.6 

79.7 

9.0 

10.4 

78.1 

5.0 

16.0 

77.4 

4.9 

17.7 

77.8 

10.0 

12.7 

74.7 

9.4 

15.9 

74.0 

7.7 

18.8 

In  the  present  quarter  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  illiterates  over  the  preceding  quarter,  the  percent- 
age being  26.8  and  19.7  respectively.  The  Ruthenians  exhibit  the 
greatest  degree  of  illiteracy  (52.4  per  cent)  and  the  South  Italians 
second  (52.3  per  cent).  The  least  number  of  illiterates  occurred 
amongst  the  Scotch  and  Scandinavians  (0.3  per  cent  each).  The 
following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  by  races: 


Racb. 

Rathenian    

Italian    (South). 

Lithuanian 

Polish 

German 

Croatian,  etc.  . . . 

Slorak 

Greek    

Hebrew 


Per  cent 

of 
Illiterates. 

52.4 
62.3 
41.3 
30.3 
27.7 
26.5 
26.5 
25.8 
15.7 


lUCB. 

Mae^yar 

Italian    (North) . 

French    

Dutch,  etc 

Irish 

Bohemian 

English 

Scandinavian  . . . 
Scotch 


Per  cent 

of 

Illiterates. 

13.8 

12.6 

8.7 

3.1 

3.0 

1.4 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 
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Of  the  alien  pasBengers  landing  in  New  York  during  the  last 
quarter  48.5  per  cent  signified  their  intention  of  remaining  in  the 
State  and  17.1  per  cent  departed  for  Pennsylvania,  compared 
with  40.0  per  cent  and  19.4  per  cent  in  the  previous  quarter.  The 
percentage  of  those  destined  to  other  States  is: 

QuABTEB  Ended — 


State. 
California   . . . 
Connecticut  . . , 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota   . . . . 

Missouri 

New  Jersey. . . , 

Ohio 

Wisconsin    


'Dec.  30, 

1903. 
Per  cent 

Mar.  3i; 

1904. 
Per  cent. 

2.6 

2.3 

2.8 

2.7 

6.5 

6.4 

3.4 

4.3 

1.5 

1.2 

1.1 

0.9 

1.1 

1.9 

6.9 

6.8 

3.9 

3.1 

1.3 

1.1 

Avowed  Dksti nation  of  Alien  Passenqeiis  Who  Landed  During  the 
Ended  Maiich  31,  1004. 


Alabama   

Alaska  

Arizona 

Arkansas    

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut    

Delaware    

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

(Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illinois   

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa   

Kansas 

Kentucky   

Louisiana   

Maine   

Maryland 

Massachusetts   

Michigan    

Minnesota    

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska    


95 

22 

57 

G5 

2,505 

495 

2,926 

202 

173 

122 

84 

19 

95 

7,035 

515 

90 

929 

467 

61 

150 

115 

431 

4,751 

1,373 

997 

32 

2,074 

238 

542 


Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  . . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota   . . 

Ohio    

Oklahoma 

Oregon    

IVnnsylvanla  . . . 

Porto    Rico 

Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota   . . 

Tennessee 

Texas   

Utah    

Vermont 

Virginia   

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming   


Total 
Tourists  . 


Qdaktbr 

301 

177 

7,4C3 

40 

47,866 

8 

415 

3,385 

17 

225 

18.887 

10 

737 

13 

268 

86 

168 

191 

281 

156 

537 

894 

1,177 

95 

109,968 
59 


PfB«^^C.^ 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  year  1904  as  contrafited  with  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  the  year  1903,  shows  a  marked  improvement 
in  every  line  of  the  Bureau's  work.  There  were  1910  applicants 
for  employment  as  against  1497  in  the  first  quarter  of  1003;  1070 
applicants  for  help  as  against  1016;  1028  situations  secured  as 
against  924.  During  the  month  of  January,  87  men  and  252 
women  secured  employment  as  against  32  men  and  244  women  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  In  February  61  men  and 
243  women  secured  employment  as  against  31  men  and  252  women 
during  the  month  of  February  of  last  year.  During  the  mouth 
of  March,  89  men  and  292  women  secured  employment  as  against 
38  men  and  289  women  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 

In  order  to  bring  the  work  of  the  Bureau  nearer  home  to  the 
people  outside  of  New  York  city,  placards  were  printed,  announc- 
ing as  follows : 

State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Labor. 

FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

No.  107  East  31fit  Street,  New  York  City. 

Are  You  In  Need  Of  Help?  If  So,  Call  At  This  Bureau. 

This  Bureau  is  conducted  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  is  free  to  both 
employers  and  employees.  Every  effort  is  made  to  secure  competent  help, 
both  male  and  female. 

All  References  As  To  Character  And  Ability  Are  Investigated. 
When  mail  orders  are  filled  and  transportation  is  advanced  a  postal 
order  for  the  amount  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Superintendent  at 
Station  F,  New  York  City.    Checks  will  not  be  accepted. 

Office  hours  for  the  employing  of  help,  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.    Closed  Satur- 
day at  noon. 
Telephone,  740  Madison  Square. 

JOHN  J.  BEALIN, 

Superintendent. 

One  was  sent  to  each  postmaster  within  a  radius  of  about  200 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Circulars  were  also  sent  out,  as  usual, 
to  out-of-town  people,  calling  their  attention  to  the  Bureau,  and 
advising  them  that  the  Bureau  would  aid  them,  to  the  limit  of  its 
ability,  in  securing  help  when  such  was  needed. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  quarter  a  considerable  number  of 
young  Hebrews,  who  had  served  a  short  apprenticeship  at  the 
Baron  Hirsch  Agricultural  School  in  New  Jersey,  were  hired  by 
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farmers  and  they  appeared  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
who  have  employed  them. 

The  question  of  regulation  of  employment  agencies  has  been, 
for  the  time  being,  settled  by  Legislative  enactment.  All  state- 
ments made  by  this  Bureau  relative  to  abuses  prevalent  in  em- 
ployment agencies  in  New  York  City  have  been  demonstrated  to 
exist  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  Woman's  Municipal 
Ijeague,  in  connection  with  other  organizations,  took  this  matter 
in  hand  and  the  result  was  the  passage  of  Chapter  432  of  the 
Laws  of  1904,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Keeping  of  Em- 
ployment Agencies  in  Cities  of  the  First  and  Second  Class  Where 
Fees  are  Charged  for  Procuring  Employment  or  Situations." 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  New  York  City  there  will  be 
appointed  a  commissioner,  deputy  commissioner,  and  inspectors, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  enforce  the  law.  At  present  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  has  not  been  felt  to  any  extent,  and  consequently 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  the  results  may  be. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  March  31st,  as  contrasted  with  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1903 : 

Applicants  Applicants  Situations 

First  Quarter  of —  for  work.  for  help.  secured. 

1003 1,497  1.016  924 

1904 1,910  1,076  1,028 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment,  1903 61 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment,  1904. ....  53 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION* 

The  work  of  the  deputy  inspectors,  summarized  in  Table  VI  of 
the  appendix,  included  the  inspection  of  14,08G  workplaces  and 
the  investigaition  of  numerous  complaints,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
which  the  inspectors  met  71  a;jpointments  in  court  on  account 
of  prosecutions  undertaken  against  offenders.  Such  appoint- 
ments take  the  inspectors  away  from  their  routine  work  of  inspec- 
tion a  considerable  proportion  of  the  time  and  sometimes  produce 
small  results.  The  following  report  signed  by  Messrs.  Walling 
and  Hammill  illustrates  the  diflSculties  surrounding  a  prosecution 
under  the  factory  law : 

On  the  26th  day  of  February,  1004,  while  following  up  some  depart- 
mental orders,  we  had  occasion  to  visit  together  the  factory  of  Steinberg 
&  Kuttner  at  74  Goerck  street,  in  New  York  City.  In  the  employ  of  this 
firm  were  two  little  girls,  sisters,  named  Rosa  and  Lizzie  Delucca,  who 
informed  us  that  they  were,  respectively,  fifteen  and  twelve  years  of  age. 
Neither  child  had  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Health,  while  one  of 
the  proprietors  informed  us  that  Rosa  had  told  him  she  was  fifteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  employment,  four  or  five  months  previous.  As 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  had  previously  been  employed  by  this 
firm,  we  were  instructed  to  prosecute  them  for  the  illegal  employment  of 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  On  the  20th  of  February,  warrants 
were  obtained  in  Essex  Market  Court  for  the  al)ove  firm,  and  on  the 
same  day  we  called  on  the  mother  of  the  two  girls,  who  informed  us  that 
the  elder  girl,  Rosie,  was  born  on  March  17,  1889,  while  Lizzie  was  born 
July  6,  1800.  The  mother  was  then  requested  to  sign  an  aflldavit  con- 
firming her  statements.  After  the  affidavit  was  read  to  her  in  English, 
she  was  asked  if  she  understood  what  she  was  to  sign,  or  whether  she 
desired  to  have  it  translated  into  Italian.  The  woman  seemed  to  be  proud 
of  her  good  English  and  informed  us  that  she  thoroughly  understood  the 
paper.  On  March  let,  the  defendants  appeared  in  Essex  Market  Court, 
but  as  the  two  girls  were  not  present,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  to 
March  2d,  when  for  a  similar  reason,  it  was  again  adjourned  to  March 
4th.  On  this  date  the  father  of  the  girls  testified  first,  that  they  were 
twins,  then  that  they  were  bom  three  months  apart,  and  finally  that 
they  were  both  born  in  1882.  As  the  father's  testimony  was  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  Magistrate,  the  hearing  was  again  adjourned  until  March  23d, 
in  order  that  the  mother,  who  was  then  ill,  might  appear  In  court.  On 
March  23d,  the  mother  still  being  unable  to  appear,  the  hearing  was 
again  postponed  until  April  7th.  On  this  date,  Marie  Ciccarelli,  the 
mother  of  the  Delucca  girls,  testified  that  her  daughters  were  twins  and 
that  they  were  sixteen  years  and  four  months  old;  that  she  didn't  know 
what  year,  what  month,  or  what  season  they  were  born.  On  this  occasion, 
she  was  able  to  speak  nothing  but  Italian,  and  on  being  questioned  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  two  affidavits,  stated  that  she  spoke  no  English,  and 
that  she  was  scared  when  she  signed  them.  Owing  to  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  children,  and  the  discrepancies  In  the  testimony  of  the 
children  and  their  parents,  the  Magistrate  held  the  defendants  for  trial 
In  Special  Sessions.  The  case  was  first  called  for  trial  in  Special  Sessions 
on  May  5th,  but  as  neither  of  the  girls  or  their  mother  were  in  court, 
it  was  adjourned  until  May  10th,  when  the  mother  appeared  without  the 
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girls.  Another  adjournment  was  taken  to  May  11th,  when  the  case  finally 
came  to  trial.  Testimony  was  then  given  relative  to  the  employment  of 
the  girl  Lizzie  Delucca,  which  was  conceded  by  the  defense,  after  which 
the  mother  testified  that  both  girls  were  born  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1887;  whereupon,  in  spite  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the  two  girls,  and 
the  affidavit  of  the  mother,  taken  before  she  became  frightened  and  forgot 
all  her  English,  no  further  evidence  was  allowed  and  the  defendants  were 
acquitted  on  both  charges. 

On  account  of  the  repeated  adjournments  in  this  case,  the  in- 
spectors were  required  to  appear  in  court  nine  days,  with  the  final 
result  that  the  proceedings  were  dismissed  as  soon  as  the  children's 
mother  had  repudiated  her  testimony  to  the  inspectors. 

In  another  case,  Deputy  Inspector  Walling  brought  charges 
against  Elias  Reiss,  a  manufacturer,  of  300  Monroe  street,  New 
York  City,  who  was  tried  before  Magistrate  Zeller,  January  27, 
and  acquitted  on  all  charges.  The  particulars  of  this  case  as  re- 
ported by  the  Child  Labor  Committee  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Employing  children  under  16  without  certificates.  Dis- 
missed upon  presentation  of  certificates  in  court. 

(2)  Failure  to  keep  register  of  children.  At  the  trial  defendant 
produced  a  notebook  with  incomplete  data.  Instructed  by  the 
magistrate  to  prepare  a  large  book  with  complete  data;  case  dis- 
missed. 

(3)  Employing  children  more  than  nine  hours  a  day.  The 
schedule  of  hours,  posted  according  to  law,  indicated  7 :30  a.  m.  as 
the  hour  of  beginning  work,  which  with  the  admitted  hour  of  clos- 
ing made  a  workday  of  nine  and  one-half  hours.  Defendant  alleged 
that  the  children  began  work  at  8  a.  m.  The  children,  who  at  the 
time  of  inspection  stated  that  they  began  work  at  7 :30,  swore  at 
the  trial  that  they  began  work  at  7 :35,  7 :38,  etc.  The  inspector 
produced  the  employer's  schedule  in  court  and  called  the  magis- 
trate's attention  to  the  provision  in  the  law  that  the  presence  of 
children  in  the  factory  at  any  other  hours  than  those  stated  in  the 
printed  notice  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  the  nine-hour  clause.  The  judge  inquired:  "Are  you  a 
lawyer?  "  The  inspector  answered  "  No,"  and  the  judge  replying, 
"  I  am,"  set  aside  this  form  of  evidence.  The  employer's  time-cards 
for  successive  days  showed  that  the  children  had  begun  work  at 
7:30  A.  M.^  and  a  mandamus  was  issued  for  him  to  produce  the 
same  in  court;  but  the  magistrate  refused  to  admit  them  as  evi- 
dence, saying  that  the  inspector  could  not  use  evidence  contrary 
to  his  own  witnesses  (the  children) .    Case  dismissed, 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Trade  Disputes  in  January,  February  and  March,  1904. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1904  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration recorded  28  new  disputes  which  is  one  more  than  the 
record  for  the  same  period  of  1903.  In  this  year's  disputes  15,353 
workpeople  were  directly  concerned  and  9,109  others  were  thrown 
out  of  work.  Exclusive  of  six  disputes  not  terminated  or  fully  re- 
ported on  June  1  the  workers  directly  involved  lost  368,624  days' 
work  and  the  others  216,651  days,  so  that  altogether  considerably 
more  than  half  a  million  working  days  were  lost  in  all  of  the  con- 
troversies. In  the  27  disputes  recorded  during  January,  February 
and  March  of  last  year  7,800  employees  were  directly  and  3,150 
indirectly  concerned  and  their  total  loss  in  working  time  was  esti- 
mated at  less  than  300,000  days. 

By  far  the  largest  dispute  of  the  quarter  was  the  strike  of  brick- 
layers' laborers,  assisted  by  the  bricklayers,  in  New  York  City, 
which  is  described  below  and  which  accounts  for  three-fourths  of 
the  workpeople  affected  and  four-fifths  of  the  total  time  lost.  The 
national  lockout  in  the  lithographing  industry  contributed  the 
next  most  important  dispute  to  the  quarter's  record  and  is  also  de- 
scribed in  full  below.  These  two  far  outclass  in  size  any  of  the 
other  controversies,  as  shown  in  the  following  list  of  those  which 
occasioned  the  loss  of  more  than  1,000  days'  work  within  the 
quarter.  Besides  these  the  two  serious  disputes  in  the  glove  in- 
dustry in  Fulton  county  and  the  clothing  industry  of  Rochester, 
which  were  begun  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1903  (Bee  March 
Bulletin  pp.  27-8)  and  which  are  still  unsettled,  also  caused  much 
loss  of  time  during  January,  February  and  March  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  these  statistics. 

Employebs  Tn- 

VOLVED.  ACTrc- 

gate 


Di-           In.  days 

LcKJALiTY.                        Industry.                     Date.            ri'ctly.  directly  lost. 

New  York  City Hmklayers'    helpers    Mar.    4-Apr.    6     9.900       8,4.59  478,006 

Buffalo,  New  York  City, 

Rochester Lithography Mar.  17- Apr.  »     2.118       63,540 

Rochester Carriage    and   wagon 

works Mar.  U-May  20        2*5  10.000 

New  York  City House  wrecking Mar.    8-28                 500  6,500 

Buffalo Electrical  construcrn  Jan.    5-Mar.  18        100  6.400 

NewYorkaty Plumbing Jan.    1-Mar.    2          80           60  6.240 

Albany* Livery  stables Jan.    1-Mar.    7        100  5.700 

Yonkers Bricklaying Feb.  19-Mar.  19        150          125  2,815 

New  York  City Freight  handling ¥eh.    2-6                  336  1,675 

*In  the  report  of  this  dispute  in  the  March  Bulletin,  the  date  of  termination  waserro- 
neouBly  ^vpn  as  February  7. 
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Below  are  shown  the  causes  and  results  of  the  quarter's  dis- 
putes go  far  as  known  up  to  June  1.  Reduction  of  wages  acquires 
especial  prominence  in  the  list  of  causes  on  account  of  the  large 
numbers  involved  in  the  bricklayers'  laborers'  fight  in  New  York 
City  against  a  reduction  of  overtime  pay.  Classed  by  itself  is  the 
lithographers'  dispute  which  was  caused  by  the  demand  of  the  em- 
ployers' association  for  an  arbitration  clause  prohibiting  strikes 
or  lockouts.  Questions  of  unionism  caused  more  disputes  this 
year  than  last  and  in  five  of  the  nine  the  direct  issues  of  recogni- 
tion or  the  open  shop  were  joined. 

In  Fayob  of 


Work-       Bm-     Compro- 
Causes.  people,    ployers.     mised. 

Increase  of  wages 14  3 

Rpductlon  of  wages 8 

Reduction  of  hours 1 

Trade  unionism 1  8 

Particular  persons 1     

Worlcing  arrangements 1  1 

Payment  of  wages 1     1  80 

Arbitration    clause    in     trade 

agreement 1     1  2,118 


Pend- 

ing or 
not  re- 

Total 
dis- 

Dmployees 
directly 

ported. 

putes. 

Involyed. 

1 

9 

844 

1 

4 

10,114 

1 

265 

6 

9 

1,788 

1 

30 

2 

164 

Total   disputes 2  7  12  7  28     

Number  of  employees  directly 

concerned    70        1,301      13,501  481      16,852 

Noticeably  small  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1903  was  the  number  of  disputes  in  which  the  workers 
won  all  of  their  contentions  as  was  also  the  number  of  such 
workers.  More  numerous  on  the  other  hand  were  the  disputes 
which  ended  in  compromise  and  the  number  of  employees  involved 
in  these  was  exceptionally  large,  due  to  such  a  result  in  case  of 
the  New  York  City  hod  carriers'  strike  and  the  lockout  of  litho- 
graphers, the  two  largest  disputes  of  the  quarter. 

New  York  City  Bricklayers'  and  Building  Laborers'  Dispute. 
At  the  opening  of  March  there  occurred  in  the  constructive 
industry  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  a  controversy  that  for  a 
time  threatened  to  assume  the  proportions  of  the  memorable 
building  trades  dispute  that  began  in  the  Spring  of  1903  in  the 
first-named  borough  and  continued  until  mid-July.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Article  16  of  the  general  arbitration  plan  that  was 
accepted  in  the  latter  month  by  many  trade  unions,  including 
the  organizations  of  bricklayers,  provided  "  that  the  wages  now 
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paid  in  the  unskilled  trades  shall  not  be  reduced  nor  the  hours 
increased  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  general  acceptance 
of  this  agreement.  In  any  difficulty  arising  in  the  unskilled 
trades  they  may,  through  the  mechanics  of  that  particular  trade, 
have  representation  in  the  General  Arbitration  Board.'*  The 
Mason  Builders'  Association  is  a  party  to  the  general  arbitration 
plan,  and  it  was  the  non-observance  of  the  provisions  of  Article 
16  on  the  part  of  that  association — a  proceeding  that  happily  was 
soon  afterward  rescinded — ^that  caused  a  cessation  of  employment 
of  thousands  of  mechanics  and  laborers  for  more  than  a  month. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  on 
March  1st  it  was  unanimously — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  maximum  wage  for  laborers  shall  be  35  cents  per 
hour,  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  for  six  days  In  the  week.  All  other  time 
shall  be  considered  overtime  and  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time-and- 
half,  except  where  men  are  employed  specially  for  night  and  Sunday 
work,  when  they  shall  work  eight  hours  for  single  time,  and  for  all  time 
over  eight  hours  they  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  tirae-and-half ;  this  resolu- 
tion to  take  effect  on  Friday  morning,  March  4,  1904." 

As  soon  as  this  order  was  posted  upon  the  work  of  the  members 
of  the  employers'  association,  6,275  bricklayers'  helpers  affiliated 
with  the  Laborers'  Union  Protective  Society  went  on  strike; 
3,585  bricklayers  were  in  consequence  compelled  to  stop  work, 
and  eventually  8,499  men  in  other  trades  were  indirectly  in- 
volved— thus  throwing  into  idleness  a  total  of  18,359  workers  at 
the  very  beginning  of  what  promised  to  be  a  prosperous  season  in 
the  building  line.  When  the  general  arbitration  plan  went  into 
effect  last  year  the  minimum  hourly  scale  enforced  by  the  union 
of  laborers  was  35  cents,  with  an  extra  allowance  for  overtime. 
Their  regular  hours  of  labor  were  eight  daily  on  the  first  five 
working  days  of  the  week  and  four  .on  Saturday.  The  union  was 
represented  in  the  United  Board  of  Building  Trades  Delegates 
until  the  dissolution  of  that  body,  and  owing  to  this  affiliation 
it  was  enabled  to  maintain  its  schedule  of  wages  and  working 
time;  but,  as  stated  by  the  laborei*s'  official  representative,  when 
the  United  Board  was  superseded  in  fall  of  1903  by  an  organi- 
zation composed  exclusively  of  delegates  from  unions  of  mechan- 
ics, some  small  contractors  doing  an  inferior  class  of  w^ork  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  bricklayers'  helpers  were  no  longer 
connected  with  a  central  association  that  could  assist  them  in 
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the  enforcement  of  their  scale  and  therefore  paid  less  than  the 
union  rate.  The  laborers  claimed  that  the  Ma^son  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, whose  members  took  contracts  for  none  but  the  large  and 
better  grade  of  work,  not  only  attempted  to  reduce  their  wages 
by  abolishing  the  overtime  rate  for  labor  performed  beyond  the 
eight-hour  limit,  thus  deliberately  violating  Article  16  of  the  arbi- 
tration plan,  but  its  real  purpose  was  to  increase  their  working 
time  to  ten  hours  per  day.  In  justification  of  its  resolve,  the 
Mason  Builders'  Association  asserted  that  about  four  years  ago, 
when  the  rate  was  33  cents  per  hour,  it  had  an  agreement  with 
the  Laborers'  Union  Protective  Society,  and  that  compact  was 
not  satisfactory  in  its  operation  to  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  reason  that  the  union  of  laborers  failed  to  uphold 
the  stipulated  rate  on  the  jobs  of  contractors  not  associated  with 
the  employers'  organization.  These  non-association  builders  were 
in  many  instances  lively  competitors.  In  making  estimates  these 
contractors,  who,  it  was  alleged,  were  paying  laborers  hourly  rates 
that  varied  from  22  cents  to  33  cents,  had  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  association  builders,  who  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  workers  33  cents,  and  so  for  four  years 
business  was  carried  on  without  any  agreement  with  the  laborers' 
society,  which,  the  employers  said,  was  very  insistent,  however, 
throughout  that  entire  period,  that  a  new  agreement  should  be 
entered  into,  promising  in  such  an  event  that  the  rate  would 
be  maintained.  It  was  also  stated  by  the  organized  builders  that 
a  like  condition  prevailed  when  the  laborers  raised  the  rate  to 
35  cents  an  hour,  and  with  regard  to  overtime  compensation  some, 
they  averred,  paid  double  price,  others  price  and  a  half,  and  many 
only  single  price.  Hence  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

A  conference,  attended  by  the  representatives  of  the  mason 
builders  and  the  bricklayers,  together  with  a  committee  from  the 
laborers'  organization,  was  held  on  March  10th.  The  resolution 
passed  by  the  employers  on  March  1st  was  discussed  and  the 
laborers  stated  their  grievances,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a 
set  of  working  rules.  Immediately  following  the  adjournment  of 
the  conference  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association  and  the  Bricklayera'  Unions  assembled,  and  was  noti- 
fied that  earlier  in  the  evening  the  Mason  Builders'  Association 
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had  reecinded  the  resolution  of  March  1st.    Then  the  Joint  Arbi- 
tration Board  agreed  to  this  proposition : 

"  The  Mason  Builders'  Association,  having  rescinded  its  resolution  of 
March  1,  1904,  and  referred  the  case  to  its  arbitration  committee,  with 
power  to  act  for  the  association,  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  of  the 
Mason  Builders*  Association  and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  agrees  that  the 
laborers  shall  return  to  work  at  once;  the  conditions  of  employment  on 
each  job  to  be  restored  as  they  existed  on  March  1,  1904. 

**  The  Joint  Arbitration  Board  will  convene  on  Friday,  March  18th,  at 
8  p.  m.,  to  arbitrate  the  questions  In  dispute." 

The  bricklayers'  delegates  on  the  board  informed  the  laborers' 
union  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  meeting,  while  the  members 
of  the  employers'  association  were  instructed  to  place  at  work 
the  laborers  who  had  engaged  in  the  dispute,  but  the  latter  refused 
to  resume,  declaring  that  the  bricklayers  on  the  arbitration  board 
did  not  have  credentials  to  represent  the  Laborers'  Union  Pro- 
tec-tive  Society  and  therefore  the  action  taken  was  not  binding 
upon  that  body,  which  thereupon  insisted  upon  the  signing  of  a 
yearly  agreement  providing  for  the  recognition  of  the  union,  the 
payment  of  35  cents  per  hour,  eight  hours'  work  on  each  of  the 
first  five  working  days,  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  and  double 
price  for  overtime  work.  Subsequently  the  several  bricklayers' 
unions  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  voted  to 
sustain  the  Laborers'  Union  Protective  Society  in  its  attitude, 
and  union  bricklayers  declined  to  take  material  from  members 
of  a  rival  union  of  laborers  who  had  been  employed  on  some 
jobs. 

In  the  meantime  contractors  and  mechanics  in  other  branches 
of  the  building  industry  endeavored  to  bring  about  an  adjustment 
of  the  differences  so  that  business  could  be  resumed  before  the 
season  had  advanced  too  far.  The  Arbitration  Board  of  the 
Bricklayers'  Unions  and  the  Executive  CJommittee  of  the  Laborers' 
Union  Protective  Society  also  took  steps  to  effect  a  settlement 
by  agreeing  to  this  proposal  to  the  employers'  association : 

"Gentlemen — We  have  a  proposition  to  offer  through  the  Arbitration 
Board  of  the  Briclclayers'  Unions,  as  follows: 

"All  bricklayers  and  laborers  will  return  to  work  if  your  association  will 
hire  none  but  members  of  the  Laborers*  Union  Protective  Society.  If 
there  are  not  enough  members  of  said  union  tx>  man  the  jobs  of  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association,  they  may  hire  any  additional  men;  the  other  ques- 
tions to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  for  a  settlement,  and  all  parties  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators.    The  said  arbitraticm  board  is  to 
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consist  of  delegates  of  each  of  the  bricklayers*  unions  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association.  In  the  event  of  a 
deadlock  occurring  on  any  of  the  questions  at  issue  an  umpire  is  to  be 
called  in,  all  parties  to  abide  by  his  decision." 

The  signatures  of  the  bricklayers'  arbitration  committeemen 

were  aflSxed  to  the  foregoing  and  it  was  submitted  at  a  meeting 

of  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  on  March  31st.    It  was,  however, 

rejected  by  the  mason  builders'  arbitration  committee  on  the 

ground  that  it  was  practically  a  recognition  of  the  Laborers' 

Union  Protective  Society.     The  struggle  continued  until  April 

6th,  on  which  date  the  General  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Building 

Trades  Employers'  Association  intervened  and  brought  it  to  a 

close  by  adopting  the  following  resolution,  in  which  the  three 

parties  to  the  dispute  acquiesced. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  General  Arbitration  Board  that 
the  bricklayers  and  laborers  return  to  work  under  the  cojtiditions  that 
obtained  on  the  signing  of  the  general  arbitration  plan,  and  that  all  ques- 
tions in  dispute  on  either  side  be  adjusted  by  arbitration  at  once,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  general  plan  of  arbitration.  Pending  the  arbitration  no 
overtime  shall  be  worked  or  work  done  on  Saturday  afternoons.  This 
resolution  goes  into  effect  immediately,  and  is  binding  upon  all  organiza- 
tions employed." 

With  the  restoration  of  peace  operations  in  the  industry  com- 
menced again,  and  the  several  points  in  dispute  were  then  taken 
up  by  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions,  the  representatives  of  the 
latter  having  been  duly  authorized  by  the  laborers  to  take  charge 
of  their  interests.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  board  perfected  an 
agreement,  which  virtually  recognizes  the  Laborers'  Union  Pro- 
tective Society,  provides  for  the  payment  of  35  cents  per  hour  on 
and  after  June  3d ;  that  helpers  necessary  to  start  bricklayers  at 
8  a.  m.  shall  begin  work  at  7:45  o'clock;  that  Saturday  after- 
noon and  all  other  time  before  8  a.  m.  and  after  5  p.  m.  shall  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time-and-half,  with  double  time  for  work 
on  Sunday,  and  that  the  bricklayers  and  their  helpers  shall  not 
affiliate  with  other  labor  organizations,  especially  those  of  the 
building  material  drivers  and  handlers,  and  shall  not  engage  in 
sympathetic  strikes.    The  full  text  of  the  agreement  is  appended : 

"  The  Mason  Builders*  Association,  of  which  Mason  Builders'  Local  No. 
1  is  herein  declared  a/nd  understood  to  he  a  constituent  part,  hereby  enters 
into  the  following  agreement  with  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  Nos.  Ji,  7,  11, 
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S3,  34f  35,  37,  47  and  72  of  New  Yoik  City,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronx,  members  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union: 

"  First — That  the  bricklayers  and  their  helpers  will  not  affiliate  in  any 
way  with  any  other  labor  organization  and  especially  will  not  affiliate 
with  building  material  drivers  and  handlers,  and  will  not  go  out  on  any 
sympathetic  »trike  whatsoever.  The  bricklayers  agree  that  their  helpers, 
collectively  or  individually,  will  not  leave  the  works  of  a  member  of  the 
Mason  Builders'  Association.  All  disputes  arising  must  be  brought  before 
the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
said  Bricklayers*  Unions  for  settlement.  The  bricklayers  agi*ee  for  their 
helpers  that  the  conditions  which  existed  in  each  shop  of  the  members  of 
the  Mason  Builders'  Association  on  August  1,  1908,  will  be  continued  until 
June  3,  1904. 

"  Second — On  these  stipulations,  the  Mason  Builders*  Association  agrees 
that  on  and  after  said  June  3,  1904,  its  members  shall  employ  such  helpers 
only  as  are  recognized  by  the  said  Bricklayers'  Unions,  it  being  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  helpers  necessary  to  start  bricklayers  at  8  a.  m.  will 
begini  work  at  7:45  or  later  at  the  option  of  the  foreman;  Saturday  after- 
noon and  all  other  time  before  8  a.  m.  and  after  5  p.  m.  shall  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half;  double  time  for  work  on  Sundays.  And 
the  Mason  Builders'  Association  agrees  that  its  members  shall  pay  35 
cents  per  hour  as  a  helper's  wage,  on  and  after  said  June  3,  1904. 

"And  the  bricklayers  herewith  guarantee  that  35  cents  per  hour  and 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  including  Saturday  afternoon,  and  double 
time  for  work  on  Sundays,  shall  be  the  minimum  rate  of  wage  for  their 
helpers  throughout  Manhattan  and  Bronx  on  and  after  said  June  3,  1904. 

**  The  term  of  this  agreement  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  annual 
agreement  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  Bricklayers' 
Unions  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  1904-5." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  life  of  the  above  agi'eement  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  term  of  the  prospective  contract  for  1904-5 
between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  Bricklayers' 
Union®.  Since  1885  these  two  large  organizations  of  employeps 
and  employed  have  drawn  up  and  ratified  an  annual  covenant, 
and  until  this  year  there  has  not  been  a  general  rupture  in  the 
trade,  all  grievances  having  been  settled  by  the  joint  board  created 
for  that  purpose.  The  agi'eement  for  1903-4  expired  by  limitation 
on  May  1st.  Prior  to  that  date  the  bricklayers  asked  for  an  in- 
crease of  five  cents  i)er  hour — from  65  cents  to  70  cents — and  the 
employment  of  none  but  union  members  as  foremen.  In  addition 
to  this  request  the  unions  have  expressed  a  desire  to  renounce 
their  fealty  to  the  general  arbitration  plan,  holding  that  for  nine- 
teen years  they  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  through 
their  joint  trade  committee,  have  come  to  a  mutual  understanding 
in  all  matters  of  dispute,  and  consequently  there  is  not  any  neces- 
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sity  for  representation  on  the  General  Arbitration  Board  of  the 
Building  Trades  Employers'  Association.  The  Mason  Builders' 
Association  will  not  accede  to  these  terms  and  its  proposition  to 
have  future  agreements  expire  in  January  is  objected  to  by  the 
unions  because  such  expiration  would  occur  in  the  dullest  season 
of  the  year  and  the  making  of  a  new  contract  then  might  seriously 
aflfect  the  interests  of  the  workmen.  So  the  contract  has  not  been 
renewed,  thus  for  the  nonce  nullifying  the  laborers'  agreement; 
but  as  the  bricklayers  are  still  at  work  at  this  writing  (June  20th) 
pending  further  negotiations  or  the  consideration  of  and  action  on 
the  question  by  the  Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  International  Union, 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  arrangement  with  the  helpers  con- 
tinue to  observe  its  stipulations. 

Lithographic  Trades  in  New  York  City,  Buffalo  and  Rochester. 
A  serious  industrial  dispute,  which  had  its  inception  in  New 
York  State  and  extended  throughout  the  country,  was  among  the 
important  events  chronicled  in  the  labor  world  in  the  ecu-ly  spring 
of  this  year.  This  conflict  was  in  the  lithographic  industry  and 
involved  the  three  groups  of  the  Employing  Lithographers'  Asso- 
ciation (East,  West  and  Pacific)  and  six  international  trade 
unions — the  Lithographers'  International  Protective  and  Bene- 
ficial Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Litho- 
graphic Artists,  Engravers  and  Designers'  Ijeague  of  America, 
the  Poster  Artists'  Association  of  America,  the  International 
Protective  Association  of  Lithographic  Apprentices  and  Press 
Feeders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Lithographic  Stone 
and  Plate  Preparers'  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  the  Paper  Cutters'  Union  No.  119  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders.  The  dominant  contention 
in  this  controversy  of  national  note  hinged  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  unions  to  become  parties  to  an  agreement  providing  for  an 
arbitration  plan  that  was  espoused  by  the  associated  employing 
lithographers.  Three  localities  were  affected  in  this  State — New 
York  City,  Buffalo  and  Rochester — in  which  cities  the  workers 
are  cohesively  organized,  and  from  March  17th  to  April  20th 
1,898  men  in  the  metropolis  and  138  and  82,  respectively,  in 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  (a  total  of  2,118)  were  idle  owing  to  the 
shut-down  in  the  establishments  afiiliated  with  the  employers' 
association. 
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It  appears  that  the  action  of  New  York  Subordinate  Associa- 
tion No.  1,  Lithographers'  International  Protective  and  Beneficial 
Association,  precipitated  the  dispute.  This  union  states  that  in 
1902  the  large  employers  in  the  industry  formed  an  association 
and  almost  immediately  thereafter  insisted  upon  the  adoption 
of  an  arbitration  agreement.  The  workers'  association  viewed 
the  proposition  with  disfavor,  claiming  that  for  upward  of  twenty 
years  there  had  not  been  any  serious  controversy  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  the  union  had  not  made  any  unreasonable 
demands  and  did  not  have  any  intention  of  doing  so;  that  all 
grievances  had  been  adjusted  satisfactorily  and  that  there  was 
not  any  need  for  a  written  compact  to  introduce  unnecessary 
methods  in  the  settlement  of  possible  trade  disputes.  But  the 
direct  cause  of  the  trouble  occurred  in  August,  1903,  when  the 
union  notified  the  employers  that  it  had  adopted  an  advanced 
minimum  scale  of  |25  per  week  for  transferrers — skilled  work- 
men whose  lowest  rate  was  then  |22 — the  new  schedule  to  be- 
come effective  on  the  2d  of  November  following.  Later  on,  it 
announced  the  adoption  of  a  time  and  one-half  rate  for  supper, 
when  its  members  were  required  to  work  overtime.  To  these 
demands  the  New  York  Group  of  the  Lithographers'  Association, 
on  October  9th,  informed  Subordinate  Association  No.  1 — 

"  That  It  is  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  the  minimuni  sc^le  of 
wages,  the  allowance  of  time  for  supper,  or  any  other  question,  proposi- 
tion or  Issue  affecting  the  Interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employee  that 
Subordinate  Association  No.  1  may  bring  forward,  and  to  settle  and  deter- 
mine all  such  questions  or  Issues  under  the  principle  of  '  mutual  govern- 
ment' by  abiding  the  decisions  of  a  mixed  tribunal  established  for  that 
purpose,  and  consisting  of  equal  delegations  from  both  organizations.'* 

The  union,  after  due  consideration  of  this  communication,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  five  members  to  confer  with  a  like  com- 
mittee of  employers.  After  a  week's  discussion  an  agreement,  to 
be  in  force  for  six  months,  was  signed  by  both  sides  on  October 
30th.    It  stipulated— 

"  That  all  complaints,  grievances  and  disputes  arising  between  the  two 
associations  shall  be  at  all  times  placed  before  a  joint  commission  for 
settlement;  this  joint  commission  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  dele- 
gates to  be  elected  by  the  two  respective  bodies  as  each  grievance  arises. 
The  decision  of  the  said  joint  commission  shall  not  be  final  or  binding 
upon  either  party  unless  ratified  by  both  associations.    In  the  event  of  a 
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failure  to  agree  on  the  part  of  the  two  assoelatione,  the  question  at  issue 
then  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  in  which  event  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  associations." 

Subsequently,  under  this  agreement,  a  special  joint  commission 
adjudicated  the  matter  in  relation  to  the  allowance  of  time  for 
supper,  deciding  that  when  men  are  required  to  work  thus  for  a 
period  exceeding  one  and  one-half  hours  they  shall  be  allowed  one- 
half  hour  for  meals,  this  time  to  be  paid  for  at  the  overtime  wage- 
rate.  The  same  commission  determined  that  the  question  of  an 
increased  minimum  scale  of  wages  for  transferrers  should  be  con- 
sidered at  a  future  session. 

At  this  juncture  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  Lithog- 
raphers' International  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association  in- 
formed Subordinate  Association  No.  1  that  it  was  forbidden  by 
the  constitution  of  the  international  union  to  demand  an  increase 
of  pay  or  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  employers  without  the 
consent  of  the  international  association,  and  that  consequently  the 
contract  that  it  had  signed  was  null  and  void.  The  local  branch 
thereupon  notified  the  New  York  group  of  employers  that  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  parent  body  it  did  not  possess  the  power  to 
enter  into  the  agreement,  which  therefore  was  without  effect,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  withdrew  the  demand  for  an  increased  wage 
for  transferrers.  The  employers,  however,  insisted  upon  the 
adoption  of  an  arbitration  plan,  and  on  January  28th  letters  were 
sent  to  the  officers  of  the  international  unions,  as  well  as  to  the 
subordinate  associations  in  New  York  City,  requesting  conferences 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  solving  the  matter.  In  Febru- 
ary committees  from  both  sides  met  to  consider  the  situation  in 
the  trade,  and  the  unions'  representatives  having  announced  the 
opposition  of  their  bodies  to  the  arbitration  plan,  the  employers' 
association  issued  an  ultimatum  to  the  different  organizations  of 
the  workmen  to  the  effect  that,  unless  agreements  to  establish  arbi- 
tration were  drawn  and  executed  between  the  various  unions  and 
the  employers'  association  by  March  15th,  the  latter  would  refuse 
to  treat  with  the  former,  but  would  deal  with  employees  indi- 
vidually. This  resulted  in  another  conference  on  March  7th,  when 
a  second  one  was  arranged  for  March  12th,  on  which  date  the 
unions'  committeemen  submitted  the  form  of  an  agreement,  which 
in  substance  provided : 
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1.  That  the  employers'  association  shall  employ  in  their  respective 
establishments  none  but  union  members  In  good  standing;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  In  all  cases  where  employers  have  been  employing  non-mem- 
bers of  the  organizations  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  March,  1904,  such 
employees  may  be  continued  and  retained  in  their  said  employment. 

2.  During  the  term  of  the  agreement  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to 
union  employees  and  their  labor  hours  shall  be  the  same  as  have  been  in 
force  In  the  various  establishments  between  .the  Ist  and  ICIh  of  March, 
1904;  compensation  for  overtime  and  holidays  likewise  shall  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  It  has  been  made  between  the  dates  men- 
tioned. 

3.  The  ratio  which  the  number  of  apprentices  has  been  bearing  to  the 
total  number  of  journeymen  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  March,  1904. 
shall  not  be  changed,  nor  shall  the  quantity  of  piece  work,  contract  work 
or  task  systems,  nor  the  number  of  piece,  contract  or  task  workers  be 
Increased. 

4.  All  disputes  or  differences  to  be  submitted  for  settlement  to  a  joint 
committee  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  delegates  to  be  elected  by 
the  two  parties  to  the  agreement  In  the  event  of  the  committee's  failure 
to  arrive  at  a  decision,  the  case  shall  be  submitted  to  three  arbitrators. 
one  selected  from  the  unions,  one  chosen  by  the  employers'  association 
and  the  third  by  the  two  so  elected,  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  such 
arbitrators  to  be  final  and  binding.  If  any  member  of  either  association 
refuses  or  neglect  to  carry  out  any  decision,  both  parties  to  the  agreement 
shall  cooperate  and  use  their  joint  influence  and  power  to  secure  compli- 
ance with  such  decision. 

5.  Strikes  or  lockouts  shall  not  be  declared  by  either  party  during  the 
life  of  the  agreement. 

6.  The  agreement  shall  be  executed  and  enter  into  force  when  ratified 
by  all  the  organizations  affected  thereby  and  shall  remain  binding  and 
operative  for  one  year. 

The  employers  declared  that  the  workmen's  agreement  was 
unsatisfactory  and  would  not  be  entered  into  by  the  former's  asso- 
ciation, which  renewed  its  "  demand  upon  the  unions  that  a  plain, 
simple  arbitration  agreement  establishing  arbitration  methods 
and  joint  action  and  eliminaiting  strikes  and  lockouts  for  one  year 
would  be  acceptable  and  must  be  made  before  the  15th  of  March.'' 
A  counter  proposition  was  then  presented  by  the  organized  em- 
ployers.   This  stipulated : 

1.  That  all  national  questions  of  mutual  concern,  complaints,  grievances 
and  disputes  arising  between  the  two  associations  or  their  members 
shall  be  referred  for  settlement  to  a  national  joint  commission,  comprising 
equal  representation  from  each  association;  both  parties  to  abide  by  its 
findings.  Should  the  joint  commission  fail  to  arrive  at  a  decision,  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  a  board  of  three  arbitrators — one  to  be  selected 
by  the  Lithographers'  Association  (East,  West  and  Pacific),  one  by  the 
unions,  and  these  two  to  choose  a  third — whose  decision  shall  be  final,  and 
binding. 
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2.  Strikes  or  lockouts  shall  not  be  permitted,  but  all  dlflPerences  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  joint  commission  and  work  shall  proceed  without 
stoppage  or  embarrassment. 

3.  In  the  event  of  a  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  member  of 
either  cussoclation  to  carry  out  or  fulfill  any  decision  of  the  joint  commis- 
sion or  arbitration  board,  both  parties  to  the  agreement  shall  cooperate 
and  use  their  joint  influence  and  power  to  enforce  compliance. 

4.  Questions  of  dispute  must  be  submitted  to  a  joint  commission  within 
fifteen  days,  if  possible,  but  within  thirty  days  at  the  most;  to  continue 
In  session  until  settled. 

5.  Local  questions  of  mutual  concern,  complaints,  grievances  and  dis- 
putes arising  between  the  two  associations  or  the  members  thereof  shall 
be  referred  within  twenty-four  hours  for  settlement  to  a  local  joint  com- 
mission or  arbitration  board  formed  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the 
selection  of  a  national  joint  commission,  or  l)oard  of  arbitrators. 

6.  During  the  year  beginning  March  15,  1904,  the  established  rates  of 
wages  obtaining  in  the  various  localities  on  that  date  shall  not  be  in- 
creased, and  the  conditions  at  that  time  existing  in  the  country  with  refer- 
ence to  the  closed  and  open  shop  shall  be  preserved  unchanged;  that  is  to 
say,  that  such  shops  as  are  on  the  date  named,  non-union,  may  employ 
non-union  men,  and  union  shops  shay  employ  only  union  men,  unless  the 
unions  cannot  supply  the  necessary  help;  that  all  shops  which  on  the  date 
named  employ  both  union  and  non-union  men  may  continue  to  employ 
both. 

7.  Both  parties  agree  that  they  will  incorporate  in  their  respective  con- 
stitutions and  by-laws  such  clauses  as  will  make  recognition  of  this  joint 
agreement  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  their  respective  associations. 

8.  The  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  one  year  from  March  15, 
1904,  and  unless  written  notice  of  intention  to  discontinue  shall  be  served 
by  either  party  at  least  ninety  days  before  the  expiration  of  said  year  it 
shall  be  operative  for  the  further  period  of  one  year,  and  so  on  from  year 
to  year. 

The  unions'  representatives  requested  and  were  given  until 
March  13th  to  send  in  an  answer.  Owing  to  the  short  time  inter- 
vening before  March  15th  it  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  to 
telegraph  and  have  special  meetings  of  all  the  organizations  called 
as  soon  as  possible  prior  to  that  date.  According  to  promise,  the 
committee  representing  the  several  lithographic  unions,  on  March 
13th  addressed  this  note  to  the  Joint  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Lithographers'  Association  (East,  West  and  Pacific)  : 

"  Having  submitted  to  your  association  an  agreement  which  fully  met 
with  our  approval,  and  that  agreement  having  been  set  aside  and  a  new 
one  submitted  by  you,  we  hereby  notify  you  that  the  new  agreement  does 
not  meet  with  our  approval.  But,  feeling  that  it  Is  the  best  we  can  expect 
from  you  under  the  circumstances,  we  agree  to  submit  it  to  our  respective 
locals  for  their  vote  on  the  line  suggested  by  your  chairman,  with  the 
understanding  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  stn^ure  returns  before 
March  15th." 
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The  committee  of  employers  replied  that — 

"A  careful  reading  of  this  letter  does  not  make  clear  whether  <^  not 
you  intend  to  endeavor  to  secure  favorable  action  upon  this  agreement 
by  your  various  locals.  Please  inform  us  by  bearer  just  what  your  inten- 
tions are  in  this  respect." 

In  response  the  unions'  committee  informed  the  employers 
that— 

"  We  have  called  special  meetings  of  our  various  respective  locals  for 
Tuesday  evening,  explaining  by  telegram  to  distant  places  briefly  the 
substance  of  the  agreement  offered  by  you  and  sending  the  agreement  in 
full  to  the  cities  which  could  be  reached  by  mail  before  Tuesday  evening, 
and  have  required  returns  of  the  locals'  votes  by  wire." 

It  was  reported  by  the  employers'  association  that  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing  it  telegraphed  its  members  to 
wire  the  results  of  the  meetings  of  the  diflferent  unions,  and  tiiiat  up 
to  March  15th,  with  few  exceptions,  it  had  received  from  the  local 
bodies  the  answer  that  they  could  not  act  until  they  had  received 
instructions  from  the  national  board.  The  employers  claimed 
that  this  wa«  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  unions'  commit- 
tee, which  asserted  that  it  had  fully  complied  with  the  pledge  it 
had  made.  In  the  evening  of  March  16th  the  employers  put  their 
ultimatum  into  effect  by  submitting  an  individual  agreement  to 
each  employee,  the  latter  being  called  upon  to  agree — 

"  Not  to  take  part  In  any  strike  against  the  establishment  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Lithographers'  Association,  and  the  Lithographers'  Association 
agrees  not  to  enforce  any  lockout  against  said  employee,  and  should  the 
said  employee  be  dropped  from  membership  in  any  union  because  of  his 
having  signed  this  agreement  and  if  said  employee  shall  actually  remain 
at  work  at  the  time  in  the  establishment  of  a  member  of  said  association, 
then  the  said  association  binds  itself  to  protect  the  said  employee  in  his 
Job,  either  by  insisting,  as  a  part  of  any  settlement  with  any  union,  that 
the  said  employee  may  Join  any  union  appliable  to  his  calling,  and  shall 
be  received  by  it  without  the  imposition  of  any  fine  or  penalty,  or  by  in- 
sisting that  the  said  employee  may  hold  aloof  therefrom  and  secure  the 
right  to  work  peaceably  side  by  side  with  members  of  the  uni(Mi.  This 
agreement  shall  be  in  force  and  binding  for  one  year  from  its  date  unless 
replaced  by  a  similar  agreement  between  said  association  and  the  union 
of  which  said  employee  may  be  a  member  at  the  time.  The  said  em- 
ployee's right  to  protection,  above  guaranteed,  shall  howevw,  be  secured 
to  him,  in  case  of  any  such  agreement  with  such  union;  and  the  part  of 
this  agreement  guaranteeing  protection  to  said  employee  shall  in  all  cases 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  March  16,  1900." 

The  unions  objected  to  their  members  signing  the  individual 
agreement  and  on  March  17  they  ceased  work  in  all  establishments 
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nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  employers'  association,  regarding 

the  affair  as  a  lockout.    This  view  of  the  matter,  aB  expressed  by 

one  of  the  leading  unions  that  participated  in  the  dispute,  voiced 

the  sentiments  of  all  other  organizations  that  were  affected  by  the 

controversy : 

"  On  March  17th  our  members  were  locked  out  for  refusing  to  sign  an 
iodiYidual  agreement  not  to  strike  for  one  year  and  for  us  to  cast  aside 
our  organization;  the  employers'  association  refusing  to  recognize  us  f6r 
not  signing  their  agreement,  which  in  time  would  dissolve  our  organizar 
tion." 

The  dispute  was  in  full  progress  at  the  beginning  of  April  with 
slight  prospect  of  adjustment,  when  through  the  intermedial 
efforts  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  the  belligerents  were  in- 
duced to  hold  a  conference  in  New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  to  restore  peace  in  the  industry.  This  joint  com: 
raittee  finally,  on  April  11,  drafted  an  agreement,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum  vote  by  the  union  officials  and  adopted, 
only  one  organization  in  New  York  casting  a  majority  against  the 
proposition ;  but  this  union  gracefully  yielded  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  members  in  the  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  agreement  was  signed  on  April  20,  as  of  April  11,  opera- 
tions being  resumed  in  the  shops  on  the  21st  of  that  month.  The 
text  of  the  contract,  which  embodies  the  ideas  of  both  sides  to  the 
controversy,  and  is  therefore  a  compromise  measure,  follows : 

This  agreement^  made  and  entered  into  this  11th  day  of  April,  1904^  &l/  and 
between  the  LAtJiographers'  Association,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
Central    Lithographic    Trades*    Council,    party    of    the    second    part; 
witnesseth: 
Whereas,  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  composed  of  manufacturers 
engaged  in  the  business  of  producing  lithographs,  and  the  party  of  the 
second  part  is  a  central  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
foUowing  labor  organizations,  to  wit:  The  Poster  Artists*  Association  of 
America;  the  Lithographers'  International  Protective  and  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  the  Lithographic  Artists,  en- 
gravers and  Designers'  League  of  America;  the  International  Protective 
Association  of  Lithographic  Apprentices  and   Press  Feeders  of   Unit4?<i 
States  and  Canada;  the  Lithographic  Stone  and  Plate  Preparers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  Local  Union  No.  119,  paper 
Cutters  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  and  authorized  to  act  in  the  premises 
for  and  in  behalf  of  the  said  organization;  and, 

Whereas,  The  establishments  represented  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 
are  employers  in  the  lithographic  trade,  and  the  organizations  represented 
by  the  party  of  the  second  part  are  composed  of  employees  of  the  same 
trade; 
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Now,  therefore,  In  order  to  regulate  the  mutual  relationa  of  employero 
and  employees  In  the  said  trade,  to  assure  stability  in  the  said  trade,  and 
to  provide  for  a  fair  and  peaceable  adjustment  of  any  and.  all  controver- 
sies and  disputes  between  the  parties  hereto,  in  their  respective  subordi- 
nate bodies  and  the  individual  members  thereof  during  the  term  of  this 
contract,  the  said  parties  hereto  hereby  agree  to  and  with  each  other  as 
follows:  i    '    ,    :    *       )  ^ 

Section  1.  The  jwirty  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  that  from  the  dato 
of  the  execution  of  this  agreement  the  concerns  it  represents  will  employ 
in  their  respective  establishments  only  members  in  good  standing  of  the 
organizations  represented  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  have  been  doing  between  the  1st  day  of  March,  1904, 
and  the  10th  day  of  March,  1904,  excepting  in  departments  where  only 
non-members  have  been  employed  between  the  said  1st  and  10th  days  of 
March,  1904,  and  excepting  that  in  departments  where  both  members  and 
non-members  have  been  employed  between  the  1st  and  10th  days  of  March, 
1904,  both  may  be  employed  only  in  the  same  proportion  as  existed  be- 
tween the  1st  and  10th  days  of  March,  1904. 

Par.  A.  And  it  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  members  of  the 
Poster  Artists'  Association  of  America  will  not  be  required  or  permitted 
to  do  piece  work  on  stone,  zinc  or  aluminum. 

Pa/r,  B.  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  furnish  promptly  to  the  party 
of  the  first  part  eflicient  help  when  required,  and  if  it  shall  not  do  so, 
non-members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  be  temporarily  employed,  but 
such  men  shall  be  discharged  when  the  party  of  the  second  part  supplies 
eflicient  workmen. 

.    Par.  C.  Paragnaph  "  B  "  of  Article  '*  1,"  shall  not  apply  to  the  associa- 
tion known  as  "Tlie  Poster  Artists'  Association  of  America." 

Par.  D.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  prevent  the  employment  in  any 
shop  represented  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  of  any  man  who  shall  have 
heretofore  made  an  employment  contract  or  agreement  with  any  emptoyer 
represented  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  or  an  individual  agreement  with 
the  L#ithographers'  Association  (East,  West  and  Pacific),  provided  that  such 
men  shall  only  be  employed  in  the  branch  of  the  trade  for  which  they 
were  engaged  by  or  under  such  contracts  or  agreements,  it  being  under- 
stood ttttit  no  person  has  been  engaged  under  contracts  above  referred  to 
to  do  poster  artists'  work. 

Section  2.  The  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  enii}loyee8,  members  of 
the  organizations  represented  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  shall  not  be 
reduced,  and  the  hours  of  labor  which  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  for 
such  employees  during  the  term  of  this  agreement  and  the  daily  appor- 
tionment of  such  hours  shall  be  the  same  as  have  been  In  force  in  the 
establishments  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  between  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1904,  and  the  10th  day  of  March,  1904. 

Section  3.  Compensation  for  overtime  and  holiday  work  shall  likewise 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  has  been  made  between  the  1st 
day  of  March,  190i,  and  the  said  10th  day  of  March,  1904. 

Section  4.  Should  any  dispute  or  difference  arise  between  any  em.pIoyer 
and  employee  who  are  subject  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  on  any 
question  or  point  not  specifically  covered  by  the  terms  of  this  agreement, 
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such  differences  and  disputes  shall  be  submitted  to  a  joint  committee  for 
settlement  within  fifteen  days,  if  possFible,  but  within  thirty  days  at  most, 
the  said  joint  committee  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  delegates,  to  be 
selected  by  the  two  respective  parties  hereto,  and  the  majority  of  such 
committee  shall  decide.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  said 
committee  to  decide  such  differences  or  disputes,  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  board  of  three  arbitrators  within  forty-eight  hours,  if  possible, 
but  within  four  days  at  most;  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  one  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  one  by  the  two 
arbitrators  so  selected,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  such  arbitrators 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  to  the  controversy. 

Par.  A.  Committees  for  the  determination  of  local  questions  shall  con- 
sist of  three  members  appointed  by  the  first  party  and  three  members 
appointed  by  the  second  party,  but  any  decision  of  any  local  board  may  be 
appealed  to  the  national  board  by  either  party,  provided  such  appeal  be 
taken  within  five  days  after  such  decision  has  been  rendered.  Committees 
for  the  determination  of  national  questions  shall  consist  of  five  members 
appointed  bj'  the  first  party  and  five  members  appointed  by  the  second 
party. 

Par,  B.  All  decisions  of  committees  and  arbitrators  shall  be  In  writing. 

Par.  C.  In  the  event  of  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  member  ot 
the  association  or  organizations  resi)ectively  represented  by  the  parties 
hereto  to  carry  out  any  decision  of  the  said  joint  committee  or  board  of 
arbitration,  both  parties  hereto  shall  cooperate  and  use  their  joint  Influ- 
ence and  power  to  secure  compliance  with  such  decision. 

Section  5.  And  the  said  parties  hereto  farther  agree  that  as  long  as  this 
agreement  remains  in  force,  no  strike  shall  be  called  by  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  or  any  of  the  organizations  or  subdivisions  of  the  same, 
and  no  lockout  shall  be  declared  by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Section  0.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  on  the  adoption  and  ratifica- 
tion of  this  agreement  by  the  associations  parties  hereto,  that  all  jour- 
neymen employees  who  were  such  between  the  1st  and  10th  days  of 
March,  1904,  members  of  the  several  associations  parties  of  the  second 
part,  shall  be  re-employed  as  soon  as  the  requirements  of  the  business  will 
warrant. 

Par.  A.  It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
party  of  the  first  part  discriminate  in  any  manner  against  the  members  of 
the  various  unions  represented  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  or  any  men 
who  came  out  In  sympathy  with  the  members  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part. 

Section  7.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  any 
member  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  his  dealings  with  employees  who 
are  not  members  of  the  several  associations  comprising  the  party  of  the 
second  part. 

Section  8.  Each  party  In  executing  this  agreement  represents  and  agrees 
that  It  has  full  authority  to  execute  the  same  in  behalf  of  all  its  indi- 
vidual members,  and  that  all  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure 
such   authorltv. 

Section  9.  This  agreement  shall  continue  and  remain  operative  and 
binding  upon  the  parties  hereto,  and  upon  the  said  various  associations, 
organizations  and  the  individual  members  thereof,  for  and  during  the  term 
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of  one  year  from  Its  date.  Three  months  prior  to  the  termination  of  this 
agreement  the  parties  hereto  shall  meet  and  determine  whether  an  agree- 
ment shall  be  made  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Section  10.  The  ratio  as  laid  down  in  the  respective  constitutions  of  the 
several  allied  organizations,  comprising  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
which  the  number  of  apprentices  has  been  bearing  to  the  total  number  of 
Journeymen  employees  in  the  various  branches,  between  the  1st  and  lOtb 
days  of  March,  1904,  shall  not  be  changed  except  in  the  case  of  the  Litho- 
graphers' Intern>ational  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  association  agrees  to  increase  the  ratio  now 
laid  down  in  its  constitution  at  its  convention,  to  take  place  in  July,  1904. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  caused  this  agreement  to  be 
sigroed  by  their  respective  representatives  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 

Each  of  the  undersigned.  Individually  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
parties  hereto,  does  hereby  give  his  personal  approval  of  the  draft  of 
agreement  adopted  at  the  conference  held  between  the  4th  and  11th  days 
of  April,  1904,  and  does  agree  to  make  every  effort,  personally  or  other- 
wise, to  secure  the  adoption  of  said  agreement  by  the  association  or  unions, 
which  he  represents,  on  or  before  April  15,  1904.  In  the  interim  no  party 
who  is  a  party  of  the  first  part  shall  employ  any  additional  workmen  and 
no  party  who  is  a  party  of  the  second  part  shall  induce  or  compel  any 
workman  to  leave  his  present  employment,  nor  shall  either  party  hereto 
do  any  matter  or  thing  that  will  In  any  wise  tend  to  prejudice  or  affect 
the  other  party  or  to  hinder  or  delay  the  ratification  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part  of  the  agreement  herein  described. 

Buffalo  Electrical  Workers. 

On  January  4tli  about  150  electrical  workers,  members  of  local 
union  No.  41  of  Buffalo  stopped  work.  The  employers  claimed 
men  struck,  while  the  union  claimed  men  w^ere  locked  out.  On 
January  10th  Deputy  CJommissioner  Lundrigan  began  an  investiga- 
tion and  with  a  view  to  bring  about  settlement,  a  conference  was 
had  with  representatives  of  both  employere  and  employees,  and 
the  union  and  the  contractors'  association  collectively.  He  found 
that  a  working  arrangement  between  local  No.  41  and  each  of  the 
individual  electrical  contractors  had  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
two  years  and  would  not  expire  until  May,  1904. 

It  appeared  that  about  December  25th  employers,  or  all  who  are 
members  of  the  Electrical  Contractors'  Association,  had  through 
such  association  requested  the  appointment  of  a  local  arbitration 
board,  which  was  provided  for  in  the  several  arrangements  exist- 
ing, giving  as  a  reason  for  convening  such  arbitration  board,  that 
the  union  had  violated  certain  clauses  of  the  arrangement.  The 
union  declined  to  recognize  the  association  as  a  party  to  the  con- . 
tract  and  therefore  refused  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  arbitration 
board  as  requested,  stipulating,  however,  that  if  such  request  be 
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made  by  any  individual  firm  or  contractor,  it  would  be  complied 
with.  Correspondence  between  the  union  and  the  association 
from  December  25  to  January  2, 1904,  would  indicate  that  the  con- 
tractors or  employers  were  insisting  on  the  recognition  of  the 
association  as  representing  them  in  their  dealings  with  the  union 
and  the  union  was  maintaining  an  attitude  of  refusal  to  recognize 
such  association.  The  employers  claimed  that  the  union  acquiesced 
in  the  proposition  to  terminate  existing  contracts  or  arrange- 
ments at  this  time,  but  the  union  insisted  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  for  the  reason  that  no  contract  existed  between  the  union  and 
the  association. 

About  January  1st  each  individual  memb€!r  of  the  union  working 
for  individual  firms  or  employers  who  make  up  the  association, 
received  a  letter  from  his  employer,  staiting  thait  after  January  4th, 
said  employer  reserved  the  right  to  conduct  an  open  shop,  that  is, 
to  employ  whom  he  saw  fit,  without  reference  to  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  union  or  not.  The  union  regarded  this  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  working  agreement  whiclj  they  claimed  to  exist,  and 
ordered  its  members  to  refuse  to  work  for  members  of  the  associa- 
tion until  such  times  as  the  questions  in  dispute  were  adjusted. 
On  January  11th  certain  other  trades  in  the  building  industry, 
namely,  hoisting  engineers,  ^teamfitters  and  plumbers  employed 
on  the  new  Hengerer  building  and  the  Lafayette  hotel  stopped 
work  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan 
found  the  disposition  of  both  parties  to  be  that  each  regarded  the 
position  of  the  other  as  untenable,  and  so  far  as  the  union  was  con- 
cerned an  unwillingness  to  consider  any  proposition  other  than  a 
return  to  the  relations  existing  before  the  stoppage  of  work.  After 
several  conferences,  the  strike  was  finally  settled  March  17th,  and 
the  following  arrangement  entered  into,  which  was  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  association  and  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Electrical  Workers'  Union ;  this  arrangement  to  re- 
main in  force  until  January  4, 1906 : 

The  wage  rate  to  be  the  same  as  the  old  arrangement,  f  3.00  per 
day ;  eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work. 

On  January  1,  1906,  the  \i'age  rate  for  that  year  will  be  settled 
by  arbitration.  During  the  years  1905  and  1906,  no  strike  or  lock- 
out can  take  place. 
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The  association  agrees  to  hire  in  the  future  only  union  men.  All 
overtime  work  to  be  on  the  same  baais  as  day  work.  The  associa- 
tion to  have  the  privilege  of  employing  in  the  shop  one  appren- 
tice who  will  serve  one  year  before  he  is  eligible  to  become  a 
helper. 

Each  employer  to  have  a  number  of  helpers  equal  to  half  the 
journeymen  employed. 

All  differences  to  be  settled  by  arbitration;  the  arbitration 
board  to  consist  of  two  members  of  the  association  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  they  to  select  the  fifth,  if  necessary.  The  de- 
cision of  the  board  to  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

Buffalo  Elevatdr  Employees  and  Grain  Handlers. 

On  April  18th,  local  union  No.  495,  Grain  Elevator  Employees 
(monthly  men),  presented  the  following  demands  to  the  Western 
Elevator  Association  to  apply  to  all  elevators  of  Buffalo  harbor : 

We,  the  monthly  men  of  Grain  Elevator  Employees  Local  No. 
495,  I.  L.  M.  &  T.  A.,  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration : 

That  each  monthly  man  shall  i*eceive  the  same  wages  as  paid 
last  year. 

Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  with  one  hour  for 
dinner. 

Twenty-six  working  days,  or  260  hours,  shall  constitute  a 
month's  work. 

Time  and  one-half  for  overtime  shall  be  paid,  with  double  time 
for  Sunday  and  all  holidays. 

The  season  will  mean  from  April  1st  to  January  1st. 

The  holidays  shall  be  Decoration  Day,  Fourtli  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas. 

The  Western  Ele\'ator  Association  replied  by  stating  that  it  had 
no  jurisdiction  or  control  over  the  employment  of  laborers  at  the 
elevators,  its  function  being  that  of  a  clearing  house  for  the  twenty 
individual  elevators,  and  that  the  questions  at  issue  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  individual  managements  of  each  elevator.  This 
suggestion  was  can-ied  out  and  one  or  two  conferences  wei-e  held, 
at  which  several  individual  elevator  managements  were  rcpre- 
sented.  They  in  turn  submitted  several  counter-propositions, 
none  of  which  resulted  in  settlement. 

During  the  first  week  of  May,  those  of  the  elevator  employees 
who  had  not  been  laid  off  owing  to  slack  business  caused  by  the 
strike  of  the  Masters  and  Pilots'  Association,  went  on  strike,  about 
195  men  being  directly  involved  and  about  600  being  temporarily 
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deprived  of  employment.  This  resulted  in  a  somewhat  serious 
congestion  of  grain-laden  vessels  in  Buffalo  harbor.  On  May  24th, 
Daniel  J.  Keefe,  International  President  of  I.  L.  M.  &  T.  A. 
together  with  representatives  of  the  union  involved,  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  elevator  managements,  which  resulted  in  a  settle- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  the  following  agreement: 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  this  24th  day  of  May,  1904,  "between  the 
Western  Transit  Company  of  the  first  party  and  the  Buffalo  Qrain 
Elevator  Employees^  Local  Union  No,  495,  /.  L,  M.  d  T.  A.,  party  of  the 
second  part,  covering  City  " A"  City  " B"  Niagara  " A"  and  Niagara 
"  B,"  grain  elevator's  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  Witnesseth: 

First — ^That  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  In  the  selection  of 
employees  preference  sball  be  given  to  present  employees  and  members 
of  Local  No.  495,  when  such  men  are  satisfactory  to  the  superintenden't  In 
charge  of  the  above  elevators. 

Second — That  party  of  the  first  part  will  pay  each  monthly  man  the 
same  rate  of  wages  as  paid  last  year,  under  the  same  conditionfi. 

Third — Hours  of  labor  shall  be  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  with  time  allow- 
ance out  for  dinner,  as  heretofore,  same  to  be  regulated  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  elevators. 

Fy)urth — ^A  month's  work  shall  not  include  Sundays. 

Fifth — Any  part  of  Sunday  work  will  be  paid  a  full  day,  up  to  6  p.  m. 

Sixth — ^That  the  season's  work  shall  be  from  the  time  the  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  are  put  in  commiseloin  uatil 
January  1,  1905,  with  the  understanding  that  the  minimum  regular  day 
force  shall  be  given  steady  employment  during  the  season  with  the  future 
understanding  that  the  superintendent  may  at  his  option^  employ  addi- 
tional men  for  any  ];)eriod,  indefinite  or  otherwise,  during  the  season,  with 
the  future  understanding  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  lay  off  these  men 
he  can  do  so  without  objection. 

Seventh—That  the  holidays  shall  be  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas.  In  case  it  Is  necessary  to 
work  the  elevators  on  these  holidays  (with  the  exception  of  Labor  Day)  as 
many  men  will  work  as  the  superintendent  may  require. 

Bighth—Overtime  shall  be  paid  all  men  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad- 
vance per  hour  over  the  monthly  wage-rate  for  services  rendered  after  6 
p.  m.  weekdays  and  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Ninth — All  grain  now  in  Buffalo  harbor  or  that  may  arrive  between  date 
and  the  time  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  vessels  are  put  in  commission 
shall  be  worked  with  the  usual  complement  of  regular  men,  paying  them 
for  the  time  they  work. 

Inasmuch  as  the  principal  question  at  issue  was  extra  compen- 
sation for  overtime,  the  settlement  is  a  gain  for  the  employees. 

On  the  15th  of  April  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  the  International  Longshoremen, 
Marine  and  Transport  Workers'  Association  for  the  handling  of 
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grain  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  during  the  season  of  1904,  the  scale  of 
wages  being  the  same  as  last  year  (|2.12i^  per  1,000  bushels). 

The  Lake  Carriers'  Associatioir,  Lumber  Carriers'  Association, 
and  other  bodies  of  employers  made  agreements  with  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  and  International  Longshoremen's 
Union  covering  the  various  trades  in  lake  navigation.  The  Mas- 
ters and  Pilots'  Association,  however,  could  not  agree  on  terms 
with  the  employers  and  there  was  a  more  or  less  general  tie-up  of 
lake  transportation  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  masters 

abandoned  the  strike. 

Cohoes  Team  Drivers. 

On  June  15th  about  50  members  of  Team  Drivers'  Union  No.  222 
of  Cohoes  went  on  strike  for  an  increase  in  wages  from  f 9  and  f  10 
per  week  to  |12.  On  the  following  Saturday  (June  18)  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  the  business  agent  of  the  Troy  team  drivers  and 
the  president  and  another  member  of  the  Cohoes  union  called  at 
the  capitol  and  requested  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
to  intervene  in  the  dispute.  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan 
went  at  once  to  Cohoes  and  during  the  afternoon  arranged  a  con- 
ference between  representatives  of  the  team  owners  and  the 
strikers  to  be  held  Sunday  forenoon.  At  this  conference  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  and  a  graded  scale  of  |11  per  week  for  teamsters 
working  between  Cohoes  and  Troy,  flO  for  ordinary  drivers  in 
charge  of  teams  and  |9  for  one-horse  drivers  was  signed  by  the 
thirteen  owners  who  attended  the  conference.  The  other  two 
owners  involved  in  the  dispute,  who  were  unavoidably  absent  from 
the  conference,  were  communicated  with  by  telephone  and  ac- 
cepted the  scale  with  promise  to  sign  it  later.  The  men  returned 
to  work  on  Monday. 

Ithaca  Building  Trades. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1903,  the  Master  Builders'  Association 
and  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Ithaca  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  conditions  of  employment  in  the  build- 
ing industry  and  the  settlement  of  controversies  by  arbitration 
(BuLLDTiN,  Sept.,  1903,  pages  308-310).  In  a  supplementary 
agreement  the  workmen's  unions  agreed  to  suspend  until  July  1, 
1904,  the  rule  forbidding  members  to  work  with  non-unionists,  in 
consideration  of  the  promise  of  the  employers  to  employ  none  but 
union  men.  The  unionization  of  the  building  trades  in  Ithaca 
having  been  effected,  a  committee  of  the  Building  Trades  Council 
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on  July  9  notified  the  masters'  association  that  the  unions  had 
repealed  their  rule.  The  supplementary  agreement  is  thereby 
made  a  part  of  the  agreement  which  will  govern  the  building 
trades  until  May  1, 1909. 

Under  this  agreement  the  demand  of  the  carpenter  mill-men 
for  the  eight-hour  day  enjoyed  by  the  outside  carpenters  was 
submitted  to  arbitration.    The  decision  of  the  arbitration  com- 
mittee, rendered  April  25th,  was  adverse  to  the  petition. 
Rochester  Brewery  Employees. 

For  two  years  the  conditions  of  employment  in  the  brewing 
industry  of  Rochester  have  been  regulated  by  agreements  between 
nine  brewing  companies  and  the  four  unions  of  brewery  workmen, 
which  were  signed  on  April  12,  1902.  These  expired  on  April  1 
of  this  year,  but  on  that  day  negotiations  for  new  contracts  were 
finally  concluded  and  on  the  following  day  articles  of  agreement 
fixing  terms  for  the  three  years  to  April  1,  1907,  were  signed. 
Separate  agreements  were  made  by  the  companies  with  each  of 
the  five  organizations  which  now  represent  the  workers  in  the 
industry  in  Rochester  including  locals  Nos.  74  (inside  men), 
156  (peddlers,  teamsters  and  helpers),  and  170  (bottlers)  of  the 
United  Brewery  Workmen,  No.  71  of  the  International  Union  of 
Steam  Engineers  and  No.  37  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Stationary  Firemen. 

The  most  important  change  in  conditions  made  by  this  year's 
agreements^ was  an  advance  in  wages  of  50  cents  or  |1  per  week 
for  all  except  apprentices.  The  new  weekly  rates  and  the 
advances  in  each  case  are  as  follows : 

Weekly  rate  Advance 

Tbade.                                                                                          for  1904-7.  over  1902-4. 
Inside  men : — 

First  help $18.50  $.50 

Cellar,  kettle  and  fermenting  room  men 15.50  .50 

Schrotbmlllers  and  elevator  men 15 .  50  .50 

Maltsters 14.50  1.00 

Wash-house  and  Ice-room  men 14 .00  .50 

Night  watchmen 14.00  1.00 

Apprentices 9 .  00     

Peddlers,  teamsters,  etc. : — 

Peddlers 17.00  1.00 

Three-horse  drivers 16 .00  • 

Bottle  beer  peddlers 15 .00  1 .00 

Bammen   15 .  00  * 

Helpers,  teamsters  and  expressmen 14 .00  1 .00 

Bottlers 10.00  1.00 

Engineers    17 .50  .50 

Firemen,  oilers  and  boiler  washers 14 .  50  .50 

*No  corresponding  rate  In  1002-4. 
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Overtime  rates  remain  as  before  at  35  cents  per  hour  for  inside 
men  and  peddlers,  teamsters,  etc.,  and  time  and  one-half  for 
bottlers,  but  a  time-and-one-half  ^rate  is  fixed  this  year  for  the 
first  time  for  engineers  and  firemen.  Hours  remain  the  same  as 
before  at  9  per  day  with  fifteen  minutes  out  for  lunch  in  the  fore- 
noon for  inside  men  except  the  schrothmillei's  and  elevator  men, 
who  together  with  the  bottlers  now  first  receive  the  fifteen  minute 
lunch  time  out  of  the  nine  hours.  Maltsters,  who  work  Sundays, 
by  a  new  clause  now  receive  one  day  off  every  two  weeks  with 
half  pay  for  that  day.  For  peddlers,  teamsters,  etc.,  hours  are 
now  fixed  at  9  per  day  without  qualification.  The  1902  agree- 
ment put  them  at  9  per  day  except  in  December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  when  they  were  8^  but  required  that  teams 
should  be  ready  to  leave  the  brewery  at  7  a.  m.  (or  7.30  in  the 
above  noted  months)  and  be  worked  to  the  end  of  the  nine  hours. 
Now,  as  formerly,  peddlei-s,  teamstei^,  etc.,  must  care  for  their 
wagons,  horses  and  harnesses  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Eight 
hours  a  day  for  seven  days  per  week  for  engineers  and  firemen 
are  continued  from  the  old  agreement.  The  number  of  holidays 
with  pay  has  been  changed  for  all  trades  from  three  full  holidays 
(Christmas,  New  Years  and  Labor  Day)  and  five  half-holidays 
(Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  Election  Day)  to  four  full  holidays  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Fourth  of  July,  and  one  half-holiday  on  Election  Day. 

The  number  of  apprentices  is  fixed  in  the  contract  of  inside 
workers  as  before  at  one  for  each  fifty  men.  The  bottlers'  con- 
tract contains  a  new  clause  limiting  the  employment  of  boys  to 
those  over  16  years  of  age  and  to  one  for  each  union  man  and 
one  for  each  two  additional  men  employed.  In  the  inside  men's 
agreement  the  old  provision  that  beer  should  be  furnished  em- 
ployees gratis  during  working  hours  has  been  qualified  so  that 
now  beer  is  to  be  furnished  "  in  such  quantity  as  provided  by 
the  manager."  All  the  contracts  again  call  for  the  employment 
of  union  members  only,  the  closed  shop  clauses  having  been  made 
even  stronger  than  in  1902  by  the  dropping  of  the  old  quali- 
fication "  provided  satisfactory  men  can  be  obtained."  It  is  stip- 
ulated again  in  the  inside  men's  agreement  that  all  repairs  of  the 
breweries  shall  be  made  by  members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.    Finally,  identical  clauses  in  both  old  and  new  con- 
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tracts  provide  that  employees  shall  not  be  discharged  until  a 
representative  of  the  union  shall  have  had  time  to  investigate  and 
that  the  employee,  if  he  so  desires,  shall  be  heard  for  final  decision 
by  the  brewery  manager;  that  in  case  of  sickness  an  employee 
shall  be  entitled  to  his  former  position  upon  recovery  if  his  ill- 
ness does  not  last  longer  than  six  months;  and  that  no  employee 
shall  be  hired  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  saloon  keeper.*  One 
clause  common  to  all  the  old  contracts  which  provided  that  all 
hands  should  lay  oJQ[  one  day  each  week  during  December,  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March  does  not  appear  at  all  in  any  of  the 
new  agreements. 

Saturday  Half-Holiday  Question    Settled  By  Arbitration  in  Favor  of 
New  York  City  Book  and  Job  Compositors. 

A  decision  of  considerable  impotrt  to  employers  and  workers  in 
the  printing  industry  was  recently  rendered  by  Hon.  Samuel 
Seabury,  justice  of  the  New  York  City  Court,  who  had  been  chosen 
arbitrator  by  the  Typothetse  of  New  York  City  and  Typographi- 
cal Union  No.  6  to  hear  and  determine  a  point  of  dilQ^erence  that 
for  some  time  had  existed  between  the  two  associations  named — 
one  representing  the  employing  printers,  the  other  the  employees 
in  the  book  and  job  printing  trade.  The  contention  arose  over 
the  interpretation  of  that  part  of  the  shorter  work-day  agreement 
made  at  Syracuse  in  1898  by  the  United  Typothetae  of  America 
and  the  International  Typographical  Union  and  kindred  organi- 
tions  which  refers  to  the  making  up  of  the  time  lost  in  observing 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  and  paragraphs  relating  to  the  same  in  the  local  trade 
regulations  that  form  a  part  of  the  three  years'  agreement  thait 
was  entere<l  into  in  1902  by  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of 
the  Typothetffi  of  New  York  City  and  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 

The  "  nine-hour  day,  or  fifty-four  hour  week,"  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Syracuse  agreement,  went  into  effect  on 
Novomber  21,  1899;  the  same  document  also  stipulating  "that 
nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  local 
unions  or  establishments  from  mutually  arranging  the   *    *    fif ty- 


•The  provision  In  regrard  to  slcknesB  is  new  in  the  present  bottlers'  contract  and 
both  this  and  the  clause  respecting  employment  on  saloon  keepers'  recommendations 
have  been  dropped  In  this  year's  agreement  of  the  firemen,  oilers  and  boiler  waHhers. 
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four  hours  *  *  8o  that  Saturdays  may  be  obseryed  as  Saturday 
half -holidays."  Among  the  rules  agreed  to  by  the  local  Typothetae 
and  the  Typographical  Union  in  New  York  City  is  the  following: 
"Fifty-four  hours  constitute  a  week's  work.  *  *  During  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August  the  regular  time  on  Saturday 
must  end  by  1  p.  m.^  time  thus  lost  to  be  made  up  according  to  the 
Syracuse  agreement." 

The  matter  was  argued  before  Judge  Seabury,  as  umpire,  on 
May  27.  It  was  shown  by  the  union  that  its  members  in  one  of 
the  largest  composing  rooms  in  the  city  had  declined  to  work  over- 
time during  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  time  lost  on 
Saturday  afternoons  in  June,  July  and  August,  contending  that 
under  the  Syracuse  and  local  agreements  the  workmen  had  the 
right  to  refuse  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  ex- 
cept at  overtime  rates. 

To  this  construction  the  Typothetai  took  ejcception,  claiming 
"  that  we  are  entitled  to  fifty-four  hours'  service  in  the  week  under 
both  agreements."  The  employers  also  declared  that  the  words 
"or  establishments"  were  put  in  the  Syracuse  agreement  "to 
leave  each  establishment  to  make  such  arrangement  with  em- 
ployees as  they  desired.  *  *  There  is  nothing  in  that  agree- 
ment, unless  that  they  must  work  fifty-four  hours  in  the  week  for 
a  specific  sum,  but  that  it  may  be  mutually  arranged  that  they 
may  work  more  hours  some  days  so  that  they  may  work  fewer 
hours  on  Saturday.  That  is  where  the  mutuality  came  in.  *  * 
There  was  nothing  in  the  Syracuse  agreement  which  says  it  shall 
be  mutually  agreed  whether  men  shall  work  forty-eight  or  forty- 
nine  hours;  the  only  thing  left  to  be  mutually  arranged  at  the 
present  time  is  the  fifty-four  hours,  so  that  Saturdays  may  be 
observed  as  half-holidays.  In  other  words,  Saturday  under  that 
agreement  may  not  be  observed  as  a  holiday  unless  fifty-four  hours 
are  arranged  for  the  other  days  of  the  week.  *  *  This  agree- 
ment calls  for  fifty-four  hours.  The  typographical  union  is  practi- 
cally claiming  that  during  three  months  fifty  hours,  or  forty-nine 
and  one-half  hours,  shall  constitute  a  week's  work.  •  *  We  are 
not  trying  to  make  these  men  work  over  nine  hours.  We  are  trying 
to  meet  their  wishes.  We  are  trying  to  make  them  work  until  5 
o'clock.    We  want  the  output.    We  do  not  want  to  enforce  rules 
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upon  our  men  and  we  do  not  want  them  to  force  advantages  upon 
us.  •  •  We  are  perfectly  willing  that  employees  should  ar- 
range those  hours  providing  they  are  between  7  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m., 
and  if  they  want  to  work  nine  hours  Saturday  instead  of  working 
over,  they  have  the  right  to  do  that,  but  what  we  say  is  that  they 
have  no  right  to  close  the  place  up  on  a  forty-eight  or  forty-nine 
hour  basis.  *  *  We  believe  that  the  union  has  misinterpreted 
a  certain  clause  in  that  agreement  regarding  the  hours  of  labor. 

•  •  Our  interpretation  is  that  the  fifty-four  hours  must  be 
made  up  by  them  if  they  have  the  half-holiday.  If  they  do  not 
have  the  half -holiday  they  may  work  until  5 :30  o'clock.  All  work 
performed  after  5:30  p.  m.  on  Saturday  is  overtime.  *  *  The 
fifty-four  hours  is  a  week's  work,  and  during  those  three  months 
that  fifty-four  hours  must  be  made  up  by  1  p.  m.  Saturday.  *  * 
When  they  work  to  make  up  for  the  short  Saturday  they  are  not 
to  be  paid  overtime." 

For  the  union  it  was  insisted  "  that  in  the  question  of  making 
up  the  lost  time  the  employees  have  a  right  to  make  it  up  if  they 
so  desire  and  the  firm  is  agreeable,  or  to  refuse  to  make  it  up  if 
they  feel  so  disposed.  *  *  The  Syracuse  agreement  does  not 
establish  the  Saturday  half -holiday  in  June,  July  and  August  and 
cannot  be  construed  as  compelling  its  observance  either  by  the 
employer  or  employee.  *  *  In  no  sense  is  it  mandatory;  it  is 
simply  permissive — that  is,  it  allows  a  violation  of  the  nine-hour 
clause  under  certain  conditions.  *  *  The  paragraph  referred 
to  distinctly  and  explicitly  vested  all  authority  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Saturday  half -holiday  in  the  local  unions  and  the  local 
employers,  to  be,  as  the  paragraph  says,  'mutually  arranged.' 

•  *  An  arbitrary  attempt  by  an  employer  to  force  his  em- 
ployees to  work  more  than  nine  hours  a  day  except  at  overtime 
rates  is  not  a  *  mutual  arrangement.'  There  necessarily  must  be  at 
least  two  parties  to  any  mutual  contract.  *  *  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  employees  have  mutually  agreed  to  it;  on  the  contrary, 
so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  the  employees  of  the  composing  room 
absolutely  refuse  to  agree  to  it.  *  *  With  the  establishment  of 
the  nine-hour  day  in  November,  1899,  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
was  introduced  in  this  city,  to  be  observed  during  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August.  At  that  time  no  agreement  whatever  ex- 
isted between  Typographical  Union  No.  G  and  the  Typothet®.    At 
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first  the  union  refused  to  permit  its  members  to  make  up  time  for 
the  Saturday  half -holiday.  *  *  Later,  however,  the  employees 
of  each  composing  room  were  permitted  to  decide  by  majority 
vote  whether  the  time  should  be  made  up.  This  method  has  been 
in  force  for  many  years  and  is  recognized  by  the  great  majority 
of  employers."  The  union  then  submitted  a  list  of  108  establish- 
ments that  observed  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  but  did  not  make 
up  the  time  lost  thereby,  while  only  twenty-two  offices  provided  for 
the  making  up  of  the  time  thus  lost.  "The  present  scale  of 
prices,"  continued  the  union's  representative,  "  was  put  into  effect 
in  January,  1902.  At  the  beginning  of  the  half-holiday  season 
in  that  year  an  arbitrary  notice  was  posted  in  the  composing  room 
of  a  large  concern,  specifying  that  certain  overtime  would  be 
worked  during  the  summer  months  to  make  up  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday.  The  employees  of  the  composing  room  protested  that 
they  had  been  ignored.  The  establishment  appealed  to  the  Joint 
Conference  Committee  of  the  union  and  the  Typothetae.  In  that 
conference  the  union's  representatives  protested  that  the  dispute 
was  not  a  proper  one  to  bring  before  the  Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee; that  the  company  had  no  right  to  ignore  the  employees, 
and  we  insisted  that  the  dispute  should  be  referred  back  to  the 
concern  and  the  employees  for  '  mutual  arrangement.'  This 
course  was  pursued  and  the  dispute  was  adjusted.  The  following 
year  a  similar  dispute  arose  in  another  office,  but  no  definite  de- 
cision was  arrived  at  by  the  Joint  Conference  Committee,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  union  being  accepted  under  protest.  This  year 
we  have  a  similar  case  now  presented  for  your  consideration.  *  * 
The  union  does  not  refuse  to  permit  its  members  to  make  up  this 
lost  time,  neither  does  it  insist  that  it  shall  be  made  up.  We  do 
insist,  however,  that  our  members  shall  not  be  compelled  to  work 
more  than  nine  hours  per  day  unless  by  mutual  arrangement  with 
their  employers  to  make  up  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  *  * 
No  employer  will  suffer  financial  loss  by  the  enforcement  of  our 
interpretation  of  the  Syracuse  and  local  agreements.  Even  if  you 
figure  a  loss  of  four  and  one-half  hours  per  man  it  could  easily  be 
made  up  by  putting  on  extra  men.  This  is  about  the  dullest  season 
in  the  printing  trade.  If  the  contention  of  the  Typothetae  is  sus- 
tained and  the  employees  are  compelled  to  make  up  lost  time  for 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  their  hours  of  labor  will  be  unneces- 
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sarily  increased  during  the  hottest  and  most  uncomfortable 
months  in  the  year,  with  the  result  that  their  health  may  be  im- 
paired." 

In  his  decision,  rendered  on  June  6th,  Judge  Seabury  finds  in 
favor  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  concluding  "  that  the  time 
lost  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  regular  time  on  Saturday  during 
June,  July  and  August  must  end  by  1  p.  m.  is  to  be  made  up  as 
overtime  at  such  times  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and 
is  not  required  to  be  made  up  as  regular  time  during  the  other 
days  of  the  week."  His  judgment  is  that  "  to  the  extent  that  the 
local  agreement  creates  a  Saturday  half-holiday,  it  provides  for 
something  outside  of  the  Syracuse  agreement,  just  as  it  does  by 
those  provisions  which  call  for  the  observance  of  legal  holidays, 
although  neither  of  these  provisions  are  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with  the  Syracuse  agreement."  And  further :  "  Nothing  in  the 
local  agreement  impairs  the  fifty-four  hours  week  as  the  minimum 
time  to  which  the  employer  is  entitled,  but  it  does  determine 
what  part  of  it  shall  be  worked  and  paid  for  as  regular  time 
and  what  portion  of  work  done  in  the  week  shall  be  paid  for  as 
overtime.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  general  provision  requires 
that  fifty-four  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work,  but  that  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  the  regular  time  on 
Saturday  must  end  at  1  p.  m.,  and  that  the  time  thus  lost  may 
in  the  manner  mutually  arranged  as  provided  by  the  Syracuse 
agreement  be  made  up  as  overtime.  This  construction  contra- 
venes no  provision  of  the  Syracuse  agreement,  while  it  gives  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  local  agreement."  The  full  text  of  the 
decision  and  award  follows: 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Typothetae  of  the  city  of  New  Yorlc  and  the  New 
Yorlc  TypojETraphical  Union  No.  6,  that  the  Syracuse  Agreemenit  does  not 
establish  a  Saturday  half-holiday.  That  agreement  provided  for  the  in- 
auguration of  a  shorter  workday  oh  the  basis  of  the  nine-hour  day  or  fifty- 
four  hour  week  on  and  after  November  21,  1809.  It  contains  the  following 
provision:  "That  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
local  unions  or  establishments  from  mutually  arranging  the  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
fifty-four  hours,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  so  that  Saturdays  may  be  observed  as 
Saturday  half-holidays." 

On  February  26,  1D02,  the  joint  conference  committee  of  the  Typothetae 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6, 
entered  into  an  agreement  in  relation  to  prices,  shop  rules  and  practices. 
This  agreement  has  been  designated  and  will  in  this  decision  hereafter  be 
referred  to  as  the  "  local  agreement."    It  prescribes  with  great  detail  the 
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rules  to  be  observed  by  the  local  Typothetae  and  local  Typographical 
Union.    Section  86  of  the  local  agreement  provides  as  follows: 

"  Fifty-four  hours  constitute  a  week's  work.  ♦  ♦  ♦  During  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August  the  regular  time  on  Saturday  must 
end  by  1  p.  m.,  time  thus  lost  to  be  made  up  according  to  the  Syracuse 
agreement  hereto  annexed." 

The  controversy  which  is  the  subject  of  this  arbitration  relates  to  the 
interpretation  to  be  accorded  this  clause  when  it  is  construed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  provisions  of  the  Syracuse  agreement  and  certain  other 
provisions  of  the  local  agreement  to  which  reference  will  be  made.  The 
matter  in  dispute  relates  merely  to  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August 
and  has  no  application  to  any  other  months  in  the  year. 

The  contention  of  the  Typothetae  is  that  under  these  agreements  all 
employees  must  work  fifty-four  hours  a  week  and  that  the  time  lost  on 
Saturdays  shall  be  made  up  as  regular  time  upon  the  other  work  days  of 
the  week.  In  other  words  it  contends  that  employees  shall  work  longer 
than  nine  hours  on  other  days  of  the  week  without  extra  pay  because  the 
work  day  on  Saturday  closes  at  1  p.  m.  Typographical  Union  No.  6  con- 
tends that  employees  need  not  work  more  than  nine  hours  a  day  to  make 
up  the  time  lost  on  Saturday,  except  as  overtime  which  shall  be  worked 
in  the  manner  mutually  agreed  upon.  In  Interpreting  these  agreements 
an  endeavor  must  be  made  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  parties  to 
them.  This  intent  cannot  be  ascertained  by  detaching  any  one  sentence 
from  its  context  and  making  it  the  subject  of  construction.  Both  agree- 
ments must  be  read  together  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  each  must  be 
considered  to  determine  how  far  they  point  to  the  real  intention  of  the 
parties.  While  the  language  used  is  to  be  interpreted  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  the  spirit  of  the  agreements  must  be  disoovered  and  followed 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  apply  a  literal  or  narrow  construction  to  the 
language  employed.  The  Syracuse  agreement  makes  no  provision  as  to 
the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  employees  while  this  subject  is  fully  dealt 
with  in  the  local  agreement.  The  local  agreement  speaks  of  "  regular 
time "  and  also  of  "  overtime,"  and  provides  that  extra  compensation 
shall  be  paid  for  "overtime."  The  construction  of  the  Typothetae  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  both  the  Syracuse  agreement  and  the  local 
agreement  provides  for  fifty-four  hours  work  in  a  w^eek.  The  local  agree- 
ment however,  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  this  fifty-four  hours  shall 
be  worked,  by  prescribing  positively  that  during  the  summer  months 
"  regular  time  on  Saturday  must  end  at  1  p.  m.,"  and  that  the  time  thus 
lost  is  to  be  made  up  according  to  the  Syracuse  agreement.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  Syracuse  agreement  referred  to  is  permissive  merely  and 
enables  the  local  Typothetae  and  local  union  mutually  to  arrange  the 
fifty-four  hours,  so  that  Saturdays  may  be  observed  as  half-holidays. 
TO  the  extent  that  the  local  agreement  creates  a  Saturday  half-holiday,  it 
provides  for  something  outside  of  the  Syracuse  agreement.  Just  as  it  does 
by  those  provisions  which  call  for  the  observance  of  legal  holidays, 
although  neither  of  these  provisions  are  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the 
Syracuse  agreement.  That  the  local  agreement  Intended  to  create  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  is  attested  by  several  of  its  provisions  other  than 
the  one  now  especially  under  consideration.  Nothing  in  the  local  agree- 
ment impairs  the  fifty-four  hours  week  as  the  minimum  time  to  which 
the  employer  is  entitled,  but  it  does  determine  what  part  of  it  shall  be 
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worked  and  paid  for  as  regular  time  and  what  portion  of  work  done  in 
the  week  shall  be  paid  for  as  overtiine.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  general 
provision  requires  that  fifty-four  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work,  but 
that  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  the  regular  time  on 
Saturday  mnst  end  at  1  p.  m.,  and  that  the  time  thus  lost  may  in  the 
manner  mutually  arranged  as  provided  by  the  Syracuse  agreement,  be 
made  up  as  overtime.  This  constraction  contravenes  no  provision  of  tlie 
Syracuse  agreement,  while  it  gives  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  local 
agreement.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  more  positive  or  explicit  language 
could  have  been  used  than  the  words  "  the  regular  time  on  Saturday  must 
end  at  1  p.  m."  It  is  evident  also  that  the  words  "  regular  time  "  were 
designedly  used  in  this  place  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  provision  that 
fifty-four  hours  constitute  a  week's  work,  while  at  the  same  time  clearly 
indicating  that  work  done  to  make  up  the  time  lost  by  reason  of  the 
short  day  on  Saturday  should  not  be  made  up  as  "  regular  time."  Thus 
construed,  section  86  of  the  local  agreement  is  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  Syracuse  agreement  which  attempts  to  prescribe  the  number  of  hours 
to  be  worked  and  not  to  determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid.  The 
matter  of  compensation  is  entirely  unaffected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Syracuse  agreement,  but  it  is  the  subject  of  regulation  in  the  local  agree- 
ment, which  clearly  distinguishes  between  compensation  for  '*  regular 
time  "  and  for  "  overtime."  During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August 
work  done  on  Saturdays  after  1  p.  m.  is  overtime,  as  is  all  work  done  on 
other  days  after  nine  hours  work  has  been  performed.  This  construction 
is  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  Syracuse  agreement  but  it  is  consistent 
with  the  other  provisions  of  the  local  agreement.  Section  102  of  the  local 
agreement  provides  that  "  all  piece  compositors  working  on  Saturday  half- 
holidays  shall  be  paid  eighteen  cents  per  hour  extra." 

This  section,  like  section  86,  does  not  diminish  the  number  of  hours 
required,  but  provides  for  an  increased  rate  of  payment  for  work  done  on 
Saturday  half-holidays.     Section  103  of  the  local  agreement  provides  that: 

**  During  the  half -holiday  season  of  June,  July  and  August  the  regular 
time  on  Saturday  in  offices  making  up  the  Saturday  half-holiday  must 
end  by  1  p.  m." 

I  think  that  this  section  is  a  further  expression  of  the  intention  to  de- 
clare Saturday  a  half -holiday  during  the  summer  months  and  was 
designed  further  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  offices  making  up  the  Satur- 
day half-holiday,  even  as  overtime,  could  not,  except  by  mutual  consent, 
extend  the  hours  on  Saturday  during  this  season  of  the  year  beyond  1  p. 
m.     Section  127  of  the  local  agreement  contains  the  following  provision : 

"  Saturday  half-holiday  to  be  time  and  one-half." 

This  provision  not  only  indicates  the  intention  to  establish  a  Saturday 
half-holiday,  but  clearly  prescribes  that  work  done  after  the  closing  hour 
on  Saturday  should  be  paid  for  as  overtime.  The  right  to  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  is  as  clearly  recognized  by  the  local  agreement  as  is  the 
regular  legal  holidays.  Section  98  of  the  local  agreement  not  only  makes 
this  perfectly  clear,  but  it  says  as  plainly  as  language  can  de'^lare  that 
work  done  on  Saturday  half-holidays  during  the  summer  months  shall  be 
paid  extra.    That  section  provides  as  follows: 

**A11  legal  holidays  shall  be  paid  double  price,  except  the  Saturday 
half-holiday,  which  shall  be  paid  price  and  a  half  during  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August." 
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In  coming  to  the  conclusion  already  stated,  I  have  not  overlooked  tbe 
contention  urged  by  the  Typothetae,  that  all  of  the  clauses  quoted  mean 
that  the  Saturday  half-holiday  shall  exist  only  after  the  flfty-four  hours 
shall  have  been  previously  worked.  I  can  find  nothing  in  either  of  the 
agreements  to  sanction  this  construction,  and  it  is  based  solely  upon  the 
general  provisions  providing  that  ftfty-four  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's 
work.  TV)  adopt  it  would  in  my  Judgment  not  only  be  violative  of  the 
spirit  of  these  agreements  but  would  interpolate  into  these  several  clauses 
of  the  local  agreement,  a  provision  which  was  neither  intended  or  ex- 
pressed. If  the  construction  of  the  Typothetae  be  correct  when  applied 
to  work  on  Saturday  during  the  summer  months,  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  legal  holidays  and  employees  should  make  up  as  regular  time  during 
the  week  the  time  thus  lost  by  reason  of  the  intervention  of  a  holiday,  the 
observance  of  which  is  provided  for  by  the  local  agreement.  Such  a  con- 
struction has  never  been  even  suggested  much  less  adopted,  and  yet  there 
is  no  reason  why  if  it  is  applicable  to  the  Saturday  half -holiday  it  should 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  legal  holiday. 

All  this  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear,  but  if  a  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  interpretation  and  the  language  of  the  agreements 
under  consideration  be  regarded  as  at  least  ambiguous  or  doubtful,  there 
is  still  another  fact,  a  consideration  of  which  leiads  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  local  agreement  took  effect  April  1,  1902,  and  will  expire 
January  1,  1905.  Since  it  went  into  effect  a  large  number,  if  not  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  TJ^pothetae  employing  members  of  the 
local  Typographical  Union  have  not  required  the  employees  to  make  up 
the  time  lost  by  the  Saturday  half-holiday  as  regular  time.  Thus  It 
appears  that  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  local  TjT>othetae  have 
accepted  the  construction  for  which  the  local  Typographical  Union  now 
contends,  and  the  question  of  the  coiTectness  of  this  construction  is  raisetl 
as  to  the  three  months  of  the  last  summer  to  which  the  local  agreement 
has  any  application.  It  is  a  well  settled  rule  for  the  legal  interpretation 
of  contracts,  that  the  practical  construction  put  upon  a  contract  by  the 
parties  to  it  is  sometimes  almost  conclusive  as  to  its  meaning.  In  com- 
menting upon  this  rule  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State,  through  Judge 
Peckham,  in  Woolsey  v.  Funke,  121  N.  Y.  87,  said: 

"  Under  such  circumstances  the  practical  interpretation  of  this  agree- 
ment by  both  parties  is  a  consideration  of  very  great  importance." 

The  same  rule  and  the  reason  upon  which  it  is  based  was  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Supreme  CJourt  of  the  Undted  States  by  Mr.  Justice  Swayne 
in  the  case  of  the  Insurance  Company  v.  Dutcher,  96  U.  S.  260,  275,  in  the 
following  language: 

"  The  construction  of  a  contract  is  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  anything 
else.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  find  out  what  parties  meant  than  to  sw 
what  they  have  done.  Self  interest  stimulates  the  mind  to  activity  and 
sharpens  its  perspicacity.  Parties  in  such  cases  often  claim  more,  but 
rarely  less  than  they  are  entitled  to.  The  probabilities  are  largely  in 
the  direction  of  the  former." 

For  the  reasons  assigned.  I  hereby  decide  and  award: 

TJiat  the  time  lost  hy  reason  of  the  fact  that  regular  time  on  Saturday 
during  June,  July  and  August  must  end  hy  1  p.  m.,  is  to  he  made  up  as 
overtime  at  such  times  as  shall  he  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  is  not  re- 
quired to  he  made  up  as  regular  time  during  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

June  6,  1904.  (Signed)  Samuel  Seabuby, 

Arhitrator. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS* 

Constitutionality  of  a  Child  Labor  Law  Affirmed. 

As  noted  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin^  the  effect  of  the 
1903  amendments  to  the  Child  Labor  Laws  was  to  diminish  the 
employment  of  children  by  preventing  evasion  of  the  requirements 
as  to  age  and  schooling  in  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates. 
In  place  of  the  parents'  aflSdavit  i*especting  the  child's  age  was 
substituted  a  requirement  of  documentary  proof  from  a  baptismal 
register  or  public  records  of  birth.  Parents  greedy  for  the  earn- 
ings of  young  children  could  no  longer  obtain  the  necessary  per- 
mit and  in  some  cases  were  tempted  to  make  a  false  affidavit 
that  a  child  had  attained  its  sixteenth  year,  in  which  case  no 
employment  certificate  would  be  necessary.  As  a  result  of  numer- 
ous complaints  about  the  employment  of  young  children  in  the 
Chelsea  Jute  ^lilla  of  Brooklyn,  the  Child  Labor  Committee  insti- 
tuted an  investigation  and  secured  proof  that  many  children 
employed  therein  were  actually  under  the  age  of  fourteen  yeai*s. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Annie  Ventre  who  had  secured  employment 
April  7,  1903,  upon  presentation  of  her  father's  affidavit  that  she 
was  sixteen  years  old  (which  was  clearly  refuted  by  her  appear- 
ance), it  was  learned  that  she  was  in  fact  less  than  twelve  years 
old — according  to  the  i^egister  of  the  school  last  attended,  accord- 
ing to  the  admission  of  her  parents  when  questioned  by  the 
attendance  officers  and  according  to  the  certificate  of  birth  filed 
in  the  municipal  bureau  of  vital  statistics. 

The  Board  of  Education  brought  an  action  to  recover  the 
penalty  provided  in  section  5  of  the  Consolidated  School  Law, 
which,  as  amended  by  chapter  459  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  im- 
]>oses  a  fine  of  |50  on  any  person  who  employs  a  child  under  four- 
teen veal's  of  age  within  the  school  term.  At  the  trial  before 
Justice  Roesch  of  the  Fourth  Municipal  District  Court,  in  Feb- 
ruary, there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  parents 
having  testified  that  the  girl  was  12  years  old  on  July  29,  1903; 
but  the  defendants  raised  the  objection  that  the  law  was  (1 )  *'  an 
unwarranted,  illegal  and  unconstitutional  deprivation  of  their 
liberties;"  (2)  that  the  provision  in  question  was  foreign  to  the 
scope  of  the  school  law  and  had  no  legitimate  place  in  that 
statute;  (3)  that  the  defendants  were  exempt  from  liability  be-" 
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cause  they  had  in  good  faith  accepted  the  affidavit  as  to  the  child's 
age  and  could  not  be  expected  to  go  back  of  the  parents'  state- 
ment. 

On  the  24th  of  March  Justice  Roesch  handed  down  a  decision, 
in  which  he  completely  sustained  the  law.  Regarding  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  statute  he  said,  in  part : 

"  It  is  true  that  the  Legislature  must  respect  freedom  of  contract  and 
the  right  to  live  and  work  when  and  how  one  will  (People  v.  Gillson,  100 
N.  Y.  389).  Yet  the  weal  of  the  people  Is  the  supreme  law;  the  Legisla- 
ture may  not  disregard  it,  private  interests  are  subordinated  to  the  public 
good,  and  even  a  statute  opposed  to  natural  justice  and  equity,  requiring 
vigilance  or  causing  vexation  or  annoyance  will  be  upheld  if  within  consti- 
tutional limitations.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Much  more  potent  if  possible  is  a  statute  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  children.  They  are  the  wards  of  the  State,  which  is 
particularly  interested  in  their  well-being  as  future  members  of  the  body 
politic  and  has  an  inherent  right  to  protect  itself  and  them  against  the 
baneful  eflPects  of  ignorance,  infirmity  or  danger  to  life  and  limb.  Legis- 
lation is  it^lete  with  enactments  of  such  a  character." 

The  opinion  then  mentions  the  "  enlightened  code  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children ;  "  the  factory  legislation  in  this 
and  other  States;  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  Marino  v. 
Lehmaier  (173  N.  Y.,  530,  quoted  in  the  Bulletin  of  March,  1903, 
p.  32)  making  an  employer  virtually  an  insurer  of  the  safety  of 
a  child,  etc.  The  justice  refers  to  the  medical  testimony  regard- 
ing the  evils  of  child  labor,  the  messages  of  Governors  Hill,  Black 
and  Odell,  the  annual  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  and  the 
investigation  of  the  Assembly  (Reinhard)  committee  of  1896,  and 
concludes  that  *Mn  the  light  of  such  overpowering  evidence,  the 
Legislature  might  indeed  have  been  charged  with  criminal  neglect 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people  had  it  failed  to  act  as  it  did." 

An  obje<!tion  to  the  section  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the 
school  law,  in  no  way  aids  the  school  authorities  in  their  work 
and  has  no  legitimate  place  in  the  statute  is  held  by  Justice  Boesch 
to  be  untenable,  as  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  must 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  section,  and  but  emphasize  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature  to  prohibit  the  labor  and  enforce  the 
education  of  children  under  the  stated  age. 

The  principal  defense  of  the  company  that  in  relying  upon  the 
aflSdavit  of  the  parent  that  the  child  w?ts  sixteen  years  old  it  had 
acted  in  good  faith  and  cQuld  not  fee  punished  in  the  f^bsepc^  of 
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proof  of  intent  to  violate  the  law,  was  overruled  by  the  justice, 
thus: 

"  Nor  may  the  defendant  assert  exemption  from  liability  on  account 
of  '  good  faith,  .want  of  intent  to  violate  the  statute  and  non-employment 
of  the  child  since  the  trial.'  Assuredly  the  last  groimd  is  not  seriously 
urged.  If  it  were  countenanced,  the  extent  and  duration  of  violations  of 
the  statute  would  be  measured  only  by  a  defendant's  successful  appeal 
to  the  *law's  delay.*  Nor  is  the  good  faith  of  defendant  or  absence  of  In- 
teait  am  excuse.  The  defendant  was  not  active  in.  its  quest  after  the  age 
of  the  child.  It  was  passive.  It  complacently  received  the  affidavit  of 
ihe  father  upon  that  point.  The  forelady  testified  that  she  made  no  other 
inquiriee  but  rested  entirely  upon  the  affidavit  and  the  statement  of  the 
girl  that  she  was  'sixteen  passed.'  She  was  in  court  To  the  most  casual 
observer  the  very  appearance  of  the  child  refuted  h&c  statement 

**  When  she  made  it  she  was  but  eleven  years  and  nine  months  old,  and 
hoi  daily  toil  dragged  through  ten  and  a  half  hours.  She  showed  the 
effects  in  her  maldevelopment  and  stunted  growth.  She  was  a  living 
picture  oif  the  results  of  child  labor  in  a  factory  at  a  delicate  age,  when 
womanhood  and  manhood  are  in  a  stage  of  development.  Impelled  solely 
by  principles  conservative  of  the  supreme  welfare,  the  law  should  be 
upheld,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  enfeeble  and  deteriorate  the  future 
citizenship  of  the  State. 

"  The  present  statute  is  absolute.  It  must  necessarily  be  so  to  accom- 
plish its  object.  The  employer  acts  at  his  peril.  The  fact  of  employment 
makes  him  liable.  The  contention  of  the  defendant  would  require  Judicial 
legislation  and  render  the  statute  nugatory,  for  good  faith  could  easily  be 
alleged  and  seldom  disproved.  It  would  furthermore  put  a  premium  on 
perjury  to  obtain  employment. 
*  *  *  **  «  «  « 

"  If  this  law  be  declared  invalid,  the  door  will  be  thrown  open  wide  to 
the  most  noxious  kinds  of  child  labor." 

The  company  decided  not  to  appeal  from  the  decision,  but  on 
the  contrary  offered  to  cooperate  with  the  educational  authorities 
in  dismissing  from  its  mills  all  children  under  the  legal  age. 

The  Law  of  Combination. 
Whether  a  combination  of  workingmen,  i.  e.,  an  agreement  to 
strike,  maintain  a  boycott,  etc.,  is  in  a  given  case  decided  to  be 
lawful,  or  to  be  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  depends  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  laws  or  judicial  rulings  which  are  in  principle  the  same 
as  those  that  goveni  combinations  or  associations  of  employers. 
The  Bulletin  has  reported  numei'ous  cases  in  which  the  latter 
were  concerned,  e.  g.,  Wood  vs.  Whitehead  Brothers  Co.  (Bulle- 
tin, March,  1901,  p.  (JS)  and  Park  &  Sons  Co.  vs.  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists'  Association  (Bulletin,  June,  1903,  p.  174).    In 
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the  latter  case  the  plaintiffs  charged  in  effect  that  a  boycott  was 
being  levied  against  them  by  competing  druggists,  who  coerced 
manufacturers  into  a  refusal  to  sell  goods  to  plaintiffs;  but  the 
Court  of  Appeals  held  the  action  of  the  wholesale  druggists  to 
be  a  lawful  method  of  competition.  Since  then  another  case  has 
come  before  the  court — Straus  vs.  American  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion, decided  February'  23, 1904  (177  N.  Y.,  473) .  In  this  case  the 
plaintiff,  proprietor  of  a  department  store  in  New  York  City, 
complained  that  the  defendant  (an  association  of  publishers  rep- 
resenting ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  business  in  the  United  States) 
had  entered  into  an  unlawful  combination  and  agreement  with 
the  American  Booksellere'  Association  (representing  ninety  i)er 
cent  of  the  trade)  to  boycott  said  plaintiff,  by  infusing  to  sell  or 
supply  books  at  any  price  to  any  dealer  who  resells  or  is  suspected 
of  reselling  copyrighted  books  at  less  than  the  net  price  fixed 
by  the  association.  This  agreement  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  a 
majority  of  five  to  two  (affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Appellate 
Division),  holds  to  be  unlawful  as  in  violation  of  the  Anti-trust 
Law  (chapter  690  of  the  Laws  of  1899). 

The  two  dissenting  members  of  the  court,  Judges  Gray  and 
Bartlett,  hold  that  the  decision  should  be  oontpolled  by  the 
decision  in  the  above-mentioned  Park  case,  but  Chief  Judge 
Parker  in  the  pi-e vailing  opinion  (concurred  in  by  Judges  Haight, 
Martin,  Vann  and  Werner)  makes  a  distinction  between  the  two 
cases,  intimating  that  if  the  object  of  the  agreement  was  solely 
to  protect  the  owner  and  publisher  of  copyrighted  books  it  might 
be  legal;  but  it  becomes  unlawful  when  it — 

"Affects  the  right  of  a  dealer  to  seU  books  not  copyrighted  at  the  price 
he  chooses,  or  to  sell  at  all  if  he  falls  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
association.  *  ♦  *  The  intended  effect  of  the  agreement  is  to  prevent 
any  dealer  who  is  even  susiiected  of  reselling  copyrighted  books  at  less  than 
the  net  price  from  obtaining  books  at  any  price  or  on  any  terms  whether 
copyrighted  or  not.  And  it  does  not  stop  there,  for  the  members  of  the 
association  agree  not  to  supply  him  ahy  books  at  any  price,  whether  he 
resells  copyrighted  books  or  not  at  less  than  the  arbitrary  net  price,  pro- 
vided he  is  suspec^ted  of  selling  to  any  dealer  who  thereafter  sells  the  same 
at  less  than  such  arbitrary  net  price.  And  this  means  *  ♦  ♦  that  he 
may  be  practically  driven  out  of  business  if  any  one  chooses  to  suspect  that 
a  dealer  to  whom  he  has  sold  books  has  resold  them  at  less  than  the  price 
fixed.  The  members  of  the  association  therefore  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment which  by  its  terms  *  *  ♦  undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  free 
pursuit  in  this  State  of  a  lawful  business,  in  which  any  member  of  the 
oommunity  has  a  right  to  engage." 
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Employers'  Liability. 

f  Under  this  heading  are  recorded  all  decisionR  of  courts  of  record  under  the 
Ehnployers*  Liability  Law  of  1002  or  the  General  Lalwr  Law ;  also  decisions  under 
the  common  law  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  by  the  Appellate  Divisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  final.  Other  decisions  under  the  common  law  are  not 
reported  here  unless  special  circumstances  make  them  of  unusual  Interest.] 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  March  Bulletin  the  Court  of  Appeals 
has  handed  down  its  first  decision  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  of  1902.  The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  act  super- 
seded the  common  law  rules  or  simply  constituted  an  extension 
of  or  addition  to  the  remedies  already  existing  at  common  law. 
On  this  question  contradictory  decisions  had  been  rendered  by 
two  of  the  Appellate  Divisions;  the  Appellate  Court  of  the  First 
Department  having  unanimously  held  in  Gmaehle  v.  Rosenberg 
(83  App.  Div.,  JWO,  quoted  in  Labor  Bulletin^  Sept.,  1903,  page 
314)  that  the  Liability  Law  was  **  a  general  act  applicable  to  all 
actions  brought  whether  under  the  common  law  for  negligence 
or  for  violation  of  any  statute  existing  when  the  act  was  passed," 
whereas  the  Ai)pellate  Coui-t  of  the  Second  Department  unani- 
mously maintained  the  opposite  interpretationj  that  the  act  while 
giving  a  new  cause  of  action  had  left  the  common  law  in  force 
(Rosin  V.  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  (-o.,  89  App.  Div.  245,  quoted  in  the 
Bi'LLETLv^  March,  1904,  p.  57).  An  appeal  having  been  taken, 
by  permission,  in  the  former  case,  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  March 
29  rendered  a  final  decision  in  favor  of  the  contention  that  the 
act  of  1902  extended  but  did  not  supereede  the  existing  rules. 
The  opinion  (written  by  Judge  Cullen;  concurred  in  by  Judges 
I'arker,  Haight,  Martin  and  Werner;  dissented  from  by  Judge 
(iray;  Judge  O'Brien  absent)  is  not  a  lengthy  one  and  is  accord- 
ingly reprinted  here  substantially  in  entirety : 

'*  It  was  the  settled  law  of  this  State  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute 
that  the  master  was  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  provide  the 
servant  a  safe  place  to  work  and  safe  and  suitable  machinery  and  appli- 
ances with  which  to  work,  and  that  for  a  failure  to  exercise  such  a  degree 
of  care  he  was  liable  to  the  servant  for  any  injury  caused  thereby.  This 
is  what  our  courts  and  the  (K)urtH  generally  throughout  the  country  have 
held  to  be  the  common-law  liability  of  the  master.  Under  this  rule  the 
complaint  stated  an  entirely  different  cause  of  action,  and  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  rely  on  any  statute  enacted  in  favor  of  the  employee.  By  the  first 
section  of  the  act  of  1902  it  is  provided  that  an  employee  or,  in  case  of 
death,  his  personal  representatives,  shall  have  a  right  of  compensation 
for  such  injury  or  death  where  the  injury  was  caused,  (1)  by  reason  of 
any  defect  In  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  or  machinery  connected 
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with  or  used  by  the  employee  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer  or  the 
person  entrusted  by  him  with  the  care  of  such  ways,  works  or  machinery ; 
(2)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  superintendent  of  the  employer 
or  any  person  acting  as  such,  or  whose  principal  duty  is  that  of  superin- 
tendence. The  second  section  prescribes :  •  No  action  for  recovery  of  CMn- 
pensation  for  injury  or  death  under  this  act  shall  be  maintained  unless 
notice  of  the  time,  place  and  cause  of  the  injury  is  given  to  the  employer 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  and  the  action  is  conunenced  within 
one  year  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  causing  the  injury  or  death/ 
It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  the  requirement  of  notice 
to  the  employer  is  limited  to  *  actions  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  for 
injury  or  death  under  this  act.*  The  learned  court  below  was  of  <H>inion, 
however,  that  the  statute  dwelt  with  the  whole  subject  of  the  master^s 
liability  for  defective  ways,  works  and  machinery,  and  that,  therefore,  from 
the  time  of  its  enactment  all  causes  of  action  for  those  defects,  whether 
they  were  such  as  previously  existed  or  not,  were  subjected  to  the  quali- 
fication that  the  notice  must  be  given  to  the  master  within  a  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  It  is  also  insisted  that 
the  statute  gives  no  new  cause  of  action,  and  that  hence  it  must  be  con- 
strued as  regulating  such  causes  of  action  as  were  given  by  the  common 
law.  Now,  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  statute  has  in 
any  respect  increased  the  liability  of  the  master  for  defective  ways,  works 
or  machinery,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  given  an  additional  cause  of  action 
where  it  prescribes  that  the  master  shall  be  liable  for  the  negligence  of 
the  superintendent  or  any  person  acting  as  such.  At  common  law,  while 
the  master  was  liable  for  the  fault  of  his  alter  ego,  to  whom  he  intrusted 
the  whole  management  of  the  work,  with  the  power  to  employ  and  dis- 
charge servants,  he  was  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  foremen  m^'ely 
as  such.  (Loughlin  v.  State  of  New  York,  105  N.  Y.,  159.)  Moreover, 
unquestionably  the  statute  does  not  cover  the  whole  liability  of  the  em- 
ployer to  the  employee.  The  master  is  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care 
In  the  selection  and  employment  of  competent  coservants,  and  if  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  requires  it,  to  promulgate  and  enforce  proper  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  and  prob- 
ably other  liabilities  remain  unaffected  by  the  statute.  Reliance  is  placed 
by  the  learned  Appellate  Division  upon  the  title  of  the  statute,  'An  act  to 
extend  and  regulate  the  liability  of  employers  to  make  compensation  for 
personal  injuries  suffered  by  employees.'  But  if  it  were  the  legislative 
Intent  to  deal  generally  with  the  subject  of  the  liability  of  employers,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  the  statute  did  not  deal  with  their  responsibility  for 
incompetent  fellow-servants  or  for  insufficient  rules  as  well  as  for  defective 
appliances  or  why  the  statute  did  not  i)rosorlbe  broadly  that  in  all  action.s 
of  employees  against  employers  the  prescribed  notice  should  be  given. 
We  think  the  legislative  intent  is  reasonably  clear.  The  legislature  deem- 
ing thiat  by  the  act  it  was  about  to  extend  the  liabilities  of  masters  to 
their  servants  (to  what  extent  they  effectuated  this  purpose  it  is  unnecea- 
sary  now  to  determine),  thought  wise  to  safeguard  the  new  liabilities 
by  requiring  that  notice  should  be  given  the  master  of  the  accident  for 
which  it«was  sought  to  recover  compensation.  But  it  was  only  the  new 
or  extended  liability  that  it  was  intended  to  subject  to  such  safeguard. 
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This  intent  is  clearly  expresscnl  wlien  the  legislature  limited  the  re<iulre- 
ment  for  notice  to  actions  for  injuries  or  death  'under  this  act.*  Section  2 
of  the  act  is  a  substantial  reproduction  of  certain  provisions  of  the  English 
and  Massachusetts  statutes  on  the  subject.  In  Ryalls  v.  Mechanics*  Mills 
(150  Mass.,  190)  it  was  held  that  where  the  plaintiff  declared  on  the 
common-law  liability  of  the  master  to  his  servant  it  was  unnecessary  to 
give  the  statutory  notice.  The  same  doctrine  was  held  by  the  Appellate 
Division,  in  the  second  department,  in  Rosin  v.  Lidgerwood  Manufacturing 
Company  (89  App.  Div.,  245).  In  the  view  of  those  courts  we  concur, 
except  that  we  do  not  intimate  any  approval  of  the  position  of  the  learned 
court  in  the  Lidgerwood  case  that  the  statute  if  given  the  broad  construc- 
tion accorded  to  it  by  the  court  below  would  be  unconstitutional.  With 
that  question  we  do  not  deal." — Chnaehle  v.  Rosenberg,  178  V,  Y,  150. 


As  the  foregoing  decision  simply  followed  the  English  and 
Massachusetts  precedents  it  conformed  to  the  general  expectation. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  dictum  in  the  opinion  is  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  act's  modification  of  the  fellow-servant  doc- 
trine, in  prescribing  that  the  employer  shall  be  liable  for  the  negli- 
gence of  the  superintendent  or  any  person  acting  as  such.  "At 
common  law,"  says  Judge  Cullen,  "  while  the  master  was  liable 
for  the  fault  of  his  (liter  ego,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  whole  man- 
agement of  the  work,  with  the  power  to  employ  and  discharge 
servants,  he  was  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  foremen  merely  as 
such,"  citing  Loughlin  v.  State  of  New  York,  105  N.  Y.  159.  The 
common- law  rule  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Madigan  v. 
Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Ck)mpany  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  sint*e  the  foregoing  case  and  quoted  below,  while  the  ad- 
ditional liability  imposed  by  the  aet  of  1902  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Bellegai'de  v.  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  decided  by  the  Third 
Appellate  Division  at  the  January  term,  which  unanimously 
aflSrmed  a  verdict  of  |1,000  damages  awarded  by  a  jury  at  the 
Saratoga  trial  term  in  July,  1903.  As  noted  in  the  Bullbthni  of 
last  September,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Kellogg  denied  a  motion 
to  set  aside  that  verdict  on  the  defendant's  contention  that  the 
act,  in  providing  that  the  employee  shall  have  the  same  remedies 
against  the  employer  "as  if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  em- 
ployee •  •  of  the  employer,"  placed  the  employee  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  stranger  or  interloper  upon  the  premises  without  invita- 
tion (41  Misc.  106) .  This  contention  was  also  abruptly  dismissed 
by  the  Appellate  Court  with  the  statement  that "  it  would  be  doing 
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violence  to  the  avowed  intention  of  tb ;  act  to  so  interpret  it  that 
the  rights  of  the  employee  should  be  taken  away  rather  than  ex- 
tended." Justice  Houghton's  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered at  length  the  effect  of  the  statute  upon  the  rule  of  common 
employment  as  respei'ts  the  negligent  acts  of  sujierintendents. 
The  following  quotations  will  i*eveal  the  course  of  the  ailment : 

"  The  plaintiff  was  an  employee  of  the  defendant,  engaged  in  the  erei»- 
tion  of  a  building.  The  work  was  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  who 
hired  and  discharged  the  men  and  directed  their  work.  For  the  purpose 
of  hoisting  large  roof  timbers  the  superintendent  erected  on  the  floor  of 
the  upper  story  a  *  shear  derrick.'  The  legs  of  the  derrick  were  back  a 
few  feet  from  the  face  of  the  building,  and  it  was  su8pende<l  over  its  e<lge 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  by  a  guy  rope  running  to  the  rear. 
At  the  time  of  its  erection  the  superintendent's  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  guy  rope  to  the  front  was  necessary,  or  at  least  proper,  but 
he  declined  to  support  it  in  that  manner.  As  the  first  timber  was  lifted 
to  the  level  of  the  flooring,  the  superlatendent  called  to  the  plaintiff  from 
his  work  in  another  portion  of  the  building,  and  directed  him  to  help  haul 
It  in  between  the  legs  of  the  derrick.  As  this  was  being  done  by  the 
plaintiff  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent  the  derrick  was  pulled 
up  to  a  perpendicular  position  and  over  backwards,  striking  the  plaintiff 
and  Injuring  him.  The  derrick  was  a  proper  one  and  the  defemlant  had 
furnished  sufficient  ropes  to  guy  it  properly.  The  alleged  negligence  con- 
sisted In  the  failure  of  the  superintendent  to  guy  tlie  derrick  front,  and 
it  is  manifest  that  if  this  had  been  done  the  accident  could  not  have 
liappened. 

**  It  was  conceded  on  the  trial  that  the  action  would  not  lie  except  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  (I^ws  of  19C'2,  chap.  600). 
under  which  the  complaint  was  framed.  And  this  was  true,  for  the 
structure  was  not  a  permanent  one,  but  was  one  to  be  transferred  from 
place  to  place  as  occasion  required,  and  Its  erection  and  use  were  mere 
details  of  the  work  In  which  plaintiff  was  engaged,  and  tlie  negligence  of 
the  8Ui>erintendent,  if  any,  notwitlistanding  he  was  exercising  supervision, 
was  that  of  a  co-employee.  The  defendant  having  supplied  a  proper 
derrick  with  proper  ropes  to  secure  It,  and  a  competent  foreman  to  direct 
Its  erection,  had  done  all  that  at  common  law  an  employer  was  bound  to 
do;  and  any  negligence  by  the  superintendent  In  the  use  of  these  materials 
and  appliances  thus  furnished  came  within  the  details  of  the  work  in- 
stead of  supei'vislon,  and  was  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-workman  and 
one  of  the  risks  which  the  plaintiff  assumetl  in  accepting  the  employment 
and  in  doing  the  work  which  he  was  dire(?ted  to  do.  (Loughlln  v.  State 
of  New  York,  105  N.  Y.  159;  Hogan  v.  Smith,  125  id.  774;  Cullen  v.  Norton, 
126  Id.  1;  Bagley  v.  Consolldate<l  Gas  Co.,  5  App.  Div.  432.) 

"  The  plaintiff  insists  that  tlie  object  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  is 
to  change  tlie  common  law  in  this  regard  and  to  relieve  the  employee 
from  this  risk,  and  to  make  the  employer  liable  for  such  negligent  acts 
of  his  superintendent.  ♦  •  •  If  the  act  accomplishes  what  tlie  plaintiff 
claims  It  does,  the  Judgment  must  be  affirmed,  for  there  was  evidence 
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that  the  customaiy  and  proper  way  to  secure  such  a  derrick  was  to  guy 
it  in  front,  and  the  Jury  were  Justified  in  finding  that  the  superintendent 
was  guilty  of  negligence  in  failing  to  do  so.  The  plaintifT  knew  nothing 
as  to  the  support  of  the  structure  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  erected, 
and  was  working  with  his  back  to  the  derrick  as  it  came  to  a  perpendicu- 
lar position  and  fell  over  upon  him,  obeying  the  directions  of  the  super- 
intendent, and  the  jury  properly  found  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  contribu- 
tory negligence. 
******** 

"  In  1880  the  English  Parliament  enacted  an  Employers'  Liability  Act 
♦  ♦  ♦  and  in  turn,  in  1887,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  enacted  a  sub- 
stantial copy,  and  in  1902  the  lieglslature  passed  our  own  act,  practically 
the  same  as  those  acts  in  all  its  essential  features.  The  language  of  the 
English  and  Massachusetts  acts  Is  almost  Identical  with  the  provisions  of 
our  statute.  The  States  of  Indiana,  Alabama  and  Colorado  also  enacted, 
prior  to  our  own,  statutes  containing  all  or  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
original  acts.  The  courts  of  England  and  Massachusetts,  by  numerous 
decisionis,  have  Interpreted  the  language  of  the  act  and  defined  Its  scope 
and  effect,  and  the  interpretations  put  upon  it  by  those  courts  before  our 
statute  wa«  passed,  even  if  not  binding  upon  us,  are  entitled  to  great 
weight  as  throwing  light  upon  the  Intention  of  our  own  legislature  in 
enacting  the  few.  It  Is  a  general  rule  that  when  a  foreign  statute  is  re- 
enacted  it  is  to  be  understood  as  It  has  been,  interpreted  by  the  courts 
of  the  countiy  from  which  it  was  taken.  (President,  etc.,  of  Waterford 
and  Whitehall  Turnpike  v.  People,  9  Barb.  161;  Ryalls  v.  Mechanics'  Mills, 
150  Mai»s.  191;  Commonwealth  v.  Hartnett,  3  Gray,  450.)  It  is  fair  to  Infer 
that  the  Legislature  intended  that  the  words  used  should  have  the  mean- 
ing given  to  them  by  the  courts,  for  if  it  were  intended  to  exclude  any 
known  construction  of  the  statute,  the  legal  presumption  is  that  its  terms 
would  be  so  changed  as  to  effect  that  intention.     (Beebee  v.  Griffing,  14  N. 

Y.  243.) 

******** 

*'Afl  sharply  illustrating  the  change  in  the  law  of  Massachusetts  effected 
by  the  statute  and  recognized  by  the  courts,  two  cases  may  be  cited. 
Kenney  v.  Shaw  (133  Mass.  501),  was  a  case  whei-e  a  workman  engaged  in 
blasting  at  a  quarry  was  injured  by  attempting  to  drill  into  a  hole  at 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  who  had  negligently  failed  to  inform 
him  that  it  contained  unexploded  blasting  material,  or  had  failed  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  blast  had  been  defectively  flre<i,  and  it  was  held  that 
that  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  as  the  negligence  was  that  of  a  coservant. 
In  Malcolm  v.  Fuller  (152  Mass.  160),  an  employee  was  injured  under 
practically  the  same  clrciun stances,  but  he  brought  his  action  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  the  master  was  held  liable  because  of  the. 
negligence  of  the  superintendent  in  improperly  directing  the  cleaning  of 
the  blasting  hole,  the  court  holding  that  the  object  of  the  statute  was  to 
make  the  employer  liable  for,  and  to  prevent  the  employee  from  assuming, 
the  risks  of  the  negligence  of  the  superintendent. 
******** 

"  We  think  the  object  was,  and  the  effect  of  subdivision  2  of  section  1 
of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  Is,  to  take  from  the  employer  this  defense 
of  common  employment  where  the  injury  results  to  an  employee  through 
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the  negligence  of  one  whose  sote  or  principal  duty  Is  that  of  superintend- 
ence. At  least,  this  is  so  in  the  case  at  bar  where  the  negligence  related 
to  the  place  of  performance  of  the  work  and  the  construction  of  appliances 
for  its  proeecution.  The  sui)erintendent  of  defendant  was  guilty  of 
negllgen<)e  in  not  properly  guying  the  derrick  after  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  insufficiency  of  its  8upx>ort.  The  defence  that  the  negligence 
was  that  of  a  coem-ployee  was  not  available  to  the  defendant,  and  the 
Judgment  must  be  affirmed." — Bellegarde  v.  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co.,  90 
App.  Div,  677. 


The  distinction  between  the  remedies  for  negligence  con- 
ferred by  the  liability  act  and  those  existing  at  com- 
mon law  was  also  emphasized  in  a  decision  rendered  by  the  Third 
Appellate  Division  at  the  January  tenn  to  the  effect  that  "  where 
the  complaint  in  an  action  brought  by  an  employee  against  an 
employer  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  the 
employee  states  a  cause  of  action  based  wholly  upon  the  Em- 
ployer's Liability  Act,  the  employee  cannot  recover  upon  proof  of  a 
common-law  cause  of  action  if  seasonable  objection  is  made  thereto 
and  no  amendment  of  the  complaint  is  asked  for  or  allowed."  The 
cx>urt  unanimously  set  aside  the  jury's,  verdict  of  f  1,200  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff  and  granted  a  new  ti-ial.  The  opinion,  by  Justice 
Houghton,  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"A  garnet  machine  is  one  used  for  picking  and  cleaning  wool,  and  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  picking  cylinders  standing  about  twenty-two  inches  from 
the  floor.  It  was  the  custom  in  defendant's  mill  for  an  employee  to  crawl 
under  the  machine  and  lie  on  his  back  and  clean  these  cylinders  from 
underneath  while  they  slowly  revolved.  It  was  while  doing  this  that  the 
plaintiff's  foot  was  caught  between  the  cylinders  and  he  was  injure<l. 
There  was  no  proof  that  this  machine  was  not  in  proper  repair,  or  that 
it  was  improper  or  insufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed,  or  that  the  plaintiff  was  injured  because  it  was  insufficiently 
protected.  There  was  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  guard 
these  cylinders  against  an  employee,  the  contact  with  which  could  be  had 
only  by  crawling"  under  the  machine.  The  negligence  of  the  defendant, 
if  there  was  any  negligence  at  all,  'consisted  in  its  failure  to  prescribe  a 
safer  mode  of  cleaning  the  cylinders,  or  in  failing  to  warn  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  the  danger  in  the  work,  or  in  per- 
mitting an  employee  of  such  immature  years  to  engage  in  such  hazardous 
business.  And  this  was  the  theory,  against  defendant's  objection  that  such 
a  cause  of  action  was  not  alleged  in  the  complaint,  upon  which  the  case 
was  tried  and  submitted  to  the  jury.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  an  employer  still  retains  his  right  to  bring  a  common-law  action 
for  Injuries  against  his  employer  notwithstanding  the  employers'  liability 
act,  if  he  chooses  to  bring  his  action  under  that  act  his  proofs  must  estab- 
lish a  cause  of  action  thereunder." — Davis  v.  Broadalbin  Knitting  (Jo,,  90 
App.  Div.  567. 
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Cases  under  Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law. 

Two  of  the  decisions  recently  reported  construe  section  18  of  the 
Labor  Law,  often  called  for  short  the  "  scaffolding  law/*  The  case 
of  Wingert  v.  Krakauer  decided  by  the  First  Appellate  Division  at 
the  March  term  is  one  that  had  already  been  before  the  Appellate 
Court  (76  App.  Div.  34.  quoted  in  the  Labor  Bullbtin  March, 
1903,  p.  33) .  The  plaintiff  was  a  workman  in  a  piano  factory  and 
was  injured  through  the  collapse  of  a  scaffold  built  by  himself  and 
a  fellow- workman  and  used  to  install  machinery  in  a  new  factory 
which  was  being  fitted  up  by  the  defendants.  Upon  dismissal  of 
his  complaint  in  an  action  for  damages,  the  plaintiff  appealed  from 
the  judgment  and  the  Appellate  Court  ordered  a  new  trial  on  the 
ground  that  the  scaffolding  used  in  installing  machinery  consti- 
tuted a  scaffold  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  which  provides 
that— 

"A  person  employing  or  directing  another  to  perform  labor  of  any  kind 
in  the  erection,  repairing,  altering  or  painting  of  a  house,  building  or  struc- 
ture shall  not  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the 
performance  of  such  labor,  scaffolding,  hoists,  stays,  ladders  or  other 
mechanical  contrivances  which  are  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  improper,  and 
which  are  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  operated  as  to  give  proper  protec- 
tion to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  employed  or  engaged." 

On  the  new  trial  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  for  |14,000,  which  was  reduced  by  stipulajtion  to  |10,000. 
Defendants  then  appealed  from  the  judgment  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  responsible  for  the  accident  since  they  had  con- 
tracted with  a  machinist  to  move  and  install  the  machinery  and 
that  in  case  scaffolding  was  necessary  it  was  the  business  of  the 
contractor  to  erect  same.  This  contention  has  been  sustained  by 
a  divided  court  (Justices  McLaughlin  and  Van  Brunt  concurring 
with  eTustice  Ingraham,  who  wrote  the  prevailing  opinion;  Jus- 
tices O'Brien  and  Hatch  dissenting),  which  decided  that  the  acci- 
dent was  caused  either  by  the  improper  construction  of  the  scaffold 
or  the  use  of  defective  material  therein  or  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  used ;  that — 

"  When  the  defendant's  foreman  directed  the  plaintiff  and  his  fellow- 
workmen  to  build  the  scaffold  he  was  simply  directing  them  to  assist  the 
Independent  contractor,  and  not  directing  how  the  independent  contractor 
should  do  his  work  or  furnishing  either  the  plaintiff  or  the  Independent 
contractor  with  a  scaffold ;  that  as  the  defendants  were  under  no  obligation 
to  provide   a   scaffold   for  use  in  installing  the  machinery  and  did  n<>t 
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assume  such  an  obligation,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  defendants  built 
the  scaffold  or  furnished  it  for  the  plaintiff*8  use;  that  the  accident  was 
due  to  the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  fellow-workmen,  and  not  to 
that  of  the  defendants." — Wingert  v.  Krakauer,  92  App.  Div.  224. 


In  the  second  case  under  section  18,  the  plaintiff  had  recovered 
|2,000  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  painter  in  the 
employ  of  defendant.  It  appeared  that  the  intestate  and  one  Nel- 
son were  directed  by  the  defendant,  a  boss  painter,  to  paint  the 
shutters  on  a  faotoi*y  building;  that  the  space  being  so  namon^' 
and  restricted  that  the  ordinary  scaffolds  could  not  be  used,  the 
defendant  instructed  Nelson  and  the  intestate  to  consitruct  one; 
that  the  two  workmen  constructed  out  of  material  procured  by 
them  from  the  defendant's  shop  a  scaffold  which  did  not  comply 
with  the  law  providing  that — 

"  Scaffolding  or  staging  swung  or  suspended  from  an  overhead  supiwrt 
more  than  twenty'  feet  from  the  ground  or  floor,  shall  have  a  safety  rail  of 
wood,  properly  bolted,  secured  and  braced,  rising  at  least  thirty-four  inches 
above  the  floor  or  main  portions  of  such  scaffolding  or  staging  and  extend- 
ing along  the  entire  length  of  the  outside  and  the  ends  thereof,  and  prop- 
erly attached  thereto,  and  such  scaffolding  or  staging  shall  be  so  fastened 
as  to  prevent  the  same  from  swaying  from  the  building  or  structure." 

The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  while  the  intestate  was  stand- 
ing upon  or  stepping  from  the  sill  of  a  window  to  the  scaffold,  he 
lost  his  balance  and  fell  in  consequence  of  the  swaging  of  the  de- 
fective scaffold.  The  court  holds,  however,  that  the  employer  was 
not  liable  because  the  scaffold  was  not  so  constructed  as  to  comply 
with  the  law  nor  because  it  was  not  so  fastened  as  to  prevent  it 
from  swaying,  thus : 

"  In  view  of  the  evidence  that  It  was  constructed  by  the  workmen  who 
were  to  work  upon  it  and  was  in  their  charge  and  under  their  control, 
such  scaffold  did  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to,  so 
as  to  charge  the  defendant  with  negligence  for  want  of  compliance  with 
the  statute.  The  men  who  were  to  do  the  work  themselves  constructed  It, 
and  the  defendant  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  did  not  furnish  the 
scaffold  as  a  scaffold.  It  was  prepared  by  the  painters  themselves;  and. 
therefore.  If  there  were  any  negligence  In  its  construction,  they  wen* 
liable  for  it  and  not  the  defendant. 

"  It  is  further  claimed  that  the  statute  was  not  complied  with  in  that 
the  scaffold  was  not  so  fastened  as  to  prevent  the  same  from  swaying  from 
the  building  or  structure.  If  this  portion  of  the  law  Tvas  not  complied  with 
It  was  the  fault  of  the  men  who  were  working  upon  the  scaffold.  They 
were  the  ones  whose  duty  it  was  to  fasten  it  in  the  manner  required  by 
the  net.     The  defendant,  the  employer,  was  not  responsible  for  the  man- 
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ner  In  which  they  con<lucted  themselves  In  the  doing  of  the  work.  They 
were  bound  to  see,  under  the  clrcum stances,  that  the  scafTold  was 
l>roi)erly  secured,  and  If  it  were  not  so  secured  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
workmen  themselves,  and  no  negligence  on  that  account  Is  to  be  imputed 
to  the  defendant."— i?ofon<fo  v.  Smyth,  92  App.  Div.  155. 

Cases  Under  the  Common  Law. 

Foreman  a  FeUoioservant. — As  noted  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
the  Liabilit}^  Act  of  1902  has  changed  tlie  laiw  in  respect  of  the  neg- 
ligence of  foremen  or  perrBon^i  acting  ae  superintendents.  The  com- 
mon law  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  a  case  in  which  the  plaintiff's 
husband,  a  stevedore  shoveling  coal  in  the  hold  of  a  barge,  was 
struck  on  the  head  and  killed  by  a  swinging  bucket,  which  owing 
to  the  darkness  had  not  been  properly  secured  by  a  guy  rope.  The 
employei*s  had  provided  lamps  to  illuminate  the  interior  of  the 
coal  barge,  but  the  foreman  had  "  not  deemed  it  necessary  "  to 
light  them  and  the  plaintiff's  intestate  charged  that  owing  to  his 
neglect  so  to  do  the  company  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  not  fur- 
nishing a  safe  workplace.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  unani- 
mously de<'ided  that  the  employers  could  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  foreman's  negligence;  saying,  in  the  words  of  Judge  Gray: 

**  I  cannot  a^ee  with  tlie  court  l)elow  that  the  omission  or  neglect  of 
this  foreman  was  chargeable  to  the  defendant.  That  he  was  so  far  the 
alter  ego  of  the  master  as  to  make  the  latter  responsible  for  any  failure 
to  furnish  a  safe  place  to  work  in,  or  safe  appliances  to  work  with,  may 
be  readily  admitted;  but  if,  as  to  some  detail  of  the  undertaking,  he  was 
actually  doing  the  work  devolving  upon  a  servant,  the  others  took  the 
risk  of  their  fellow-servant's  performance.  The  defendant  was  not  at 
fault  in  any  of  those  general  respects  in  which  an  employer  is  regarded 
as  under  obligations  tow^ards  those  whom  he  employs  to  work  for  him. 
Tlie  hold  of  the  barge  was  a  safe  Enough  place  to  work  in,  the  foreman 
was  competent,  and  no  complaint  is  made  as  to  the  machinery  or  appli- 
ances used  in  the  work.  Whether  a  master  shall  be  held  to  be  liable 
when  the  negligent  act  or  omission  to  act  was  that  of  one  of  hi«  servants, 
depends  usually  If  not  indeed  always  upon  the  character  of  the  act.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  specific  act  is  one,  the  doing  of  which  can  be  properly  and 
justly  regarded  as  within  the  personal  duties  of  the  master,  whose  per- 
formance he  has  delegattnl  to  another,  and  not  some  act  within  the  line 
of  a  mere  servant's  duty,  then  the  master  is  properly  chargeable  with  the 
results  of  a  negligent  performance  or  omission.  When  McDonald,  the  de- 
fendant's coal  foreman,  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  omitted  to  get 
the  lamiiYs  for  the  stevedores  which  the  defendant  had  been  careful  to  pro- 
vide, I  think  that  it  was  the  omission  of  a  duty  resting  on  the  foreman 
as  a  fel low-servant  haying  that  detail  in  charge.  It  was  either  for  him  to 
judge  wlien  tlie  lamps  were  mnxled,  or  It  was  for  the  others  to  demand 
them  if  the  place  had  became  too  dark  to  remain  in  at  work.    There  is 
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DO  eyidence  of  their  having  made  any  request  of  the  foreman;  so  that  If 
the  cofnditionfi  had  become  so  changed  as  to  render  continuance  in  their 
work  dangerous,  they  all  erred  in  their  judgment.  ♦  ♦  ♦.  These  cases 
[quoting  Klmmer  v.  Weber,  151  N.  Y.  517;  Crispin  v.  Babbitt,  81  N.  Y. 
516;  Geoghegan  v.  Atlas  Steamship  Co.,  146  N.  Y.  369]  and  others  which 
might  be  cited  rest  upon  the  principle  that  the  liability  of  the  master  does 
not  depend  upon  the  grade  or  the  rank  of  the  servant  who  represents  him 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  others  in  his  employment,  but  the  act  which 
causes  or  results  in  an  injury,  in  the  course  of  the  work  must  be  of  a 
character  which  the  master  as  such  should  perform  and  not  one  which 
would  be  expected  of  a  servant  as  such." — Madigan  v.  Oceanic  Steam  Nav. 
Co.,  178  N.  Y.  242. 

Safe  Workplace, — Fellow-servants. — In  the  case  of  Bateman  v. 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  decided 
by  the  Count  of  Appeals,  March  15, 1904,  the  plainitiff  was  a  woman 
who  had  been  employed  as  cleaner  in  the  company's  freight  office  at 
Syracuse  and  had  sustained  a  serious  injury  in  November,  1898,  by 
falling  tliipough  a  tnap  door.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  in  her  favor 
for  |1,000  which  the  Appellate  Division  reversed  on  the  ground 
that  the  company  had  originally  furnished  a  safe  workplace  and 
that  if  it  became  unsafe  it  was  through  the  negligence  of  fellow- 
servants  (plumbers),  for  whom  the  company  was  not  liable.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  unanimously  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Appel- 
late Division  and  affirmed  the  original  verdict  with  costs,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

"The  learned  Appellate  Division  In  summing  up  the  evidence  has 
omitted  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  one  controlling  fact,  which  was  a  proper  Inference 
from  the  evidence,  If  the  jury  saw  fit  to  draw  it,  that  the  plumbers  from 
beneath  could  not  close  the  trap  door  and  bring  it  down  to  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  floor  for  the  reason  that  It  was  a  very  tight  fit  and 
required  considerable  force  from  above  to  drive  it  back  into  position.  It 
was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  what  did  happen  was  not  likely  to  occur, 
in  the  absence  of  hinges  on  the  trap  door  which  would  have  held  it  firmly 
in  place,  so  that  it  would  have  been  either  wide  open  and  the  aperture 
perfectly  obvious,  or  practically  closed,  substantially  covering  the  opening 
and  immovable  if  stepped  upon." — 178  A".  T.  84. 

Contributory  Negligence. — Felloic-servants. — ^Peter  Quinn,  a  car 
repairer  employed  by  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad  Comi)any, 
was  run  over  through  the  premature  starting  of  a  car  on  which  he 
was  at  work  in  February,  1901,  and  in  the  Kings  county  trial 
court  in  November,  1902,  s<»(urod  a  verdict  of  f8,000  damages  for 
the  company's  negligence.  The  company  appealed  on  the  ground 
that  the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff  himself  contributed  to  the  acci- 
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dent  and  that  bo  far  as  the  car  starter  was  negligent,  it  was  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  of  the  plaintiff,  for  which  the  com- 
pany was  not  liable.  But  the  Second  Appellate  Division  at  the 
March  term,  1904,  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  trial 
court.  According  to  the  official  reporter,  the  evidence  showed 
that  the  plaintiff  began  work  on  the  car  in  the  morning;  that  he 
removed  the  trolley  pole  from  the  wire  and  upon  returning  from 
luncheon  at  noon  observed  that  the  pole  was  still  free  from  the 
wire;  that  subsequently  he  left  his  work  to  get  a  piece  of  material 
and  that  some  time  after  resuming  work  a  motorman,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  car  starter,  moved  the  car  without 
warning  and  it  passed  over  plaintiff's  foot.  The  negligence  of 
the  company  was  predicated  upon  the  absence  of  rules  for  the 
protection  of  car  repairers  and  upon  the  company's  failure  to 
warn  the  plaintiff  of  an  intention  to  move  the  car.  The  plaintiff 
was  called  upon  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  protect  himself 
against  dangers  which  were  likely  to  occur  in  his  occupation,  but 
was  not  obliged  to  take  such  extraordinary  precaution  that  an 
accident  could  not  possibly  happen;  hence  his  failure  to  notice 
that  the  trolley  pole  had  been  replaced  on  the  wire  when  "he 
resumed  work  after  getting  the  piece  of  material  did  not  consti- 
tute contributory  negligence.  The  car  starter  was  not  a  fellow- 
servant  of  the  plaintiff,  because  his  duties  involved  the  selection 
of  the  cars  to  be  used,  which  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the 
master  that  could  not  be  delegated  so  as  to  relieve  him  from 
liability  for  neglige-uce. — Quinn  v.  Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad  Co., 
91  App.  Div.,  489. 

Duty  of  Employer  to  Furnish  Safe  Workplace, — Carl  Gustav 

Franck,  a  workman  employed  by  the  American  Tartar  Company 

of  Brooklyn,  was  scalded  to  death  by  steam  escaping  from  a  tank, 

alleged  to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition.    His  family,  in  an  action 

based  on  the  company's  negligence,  obtained  a  verdict  of  |6,500 

damages  in  April,  1903,  and  this  judgment  was  unanimously 

affirmed  by  the  Second  Appellate  Division  at  the  March  term, 

1004.  The  questions  at  issue  are  stated  in  the  following  quotations 

from  the  opinion  written  by  Justice  Jenks: 

"The  master  la  a  manufacturer  of  cream  of  tartar.  It  used  In  the 
process  a  wooden  tank  twenty-two  feet  high  and  fourteen  feet  in  diameter. 
Suspended  in  the  center  of  the  tank  was  a  copper  cylinder  about  two  and 
one-half  feet  In  diameter.    Two  steam  pipes  which  ran  through  the  cylinder 
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ejected  steam  at  the  lower  ends,  and  thereby  both  agitated  and  boiled  the 
material  put  into  the  tank.  Heat  was  also  furnished  by  a  coil  of  steam 
pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  top  of  the  cylinder  was  covered  by  a 
copper  plate  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  in  circumference, 
fastened  down  into  the  wooden  top  of  the  tank  by  wooden  screws  at  inter- 
vals of  about  eight  Inches.  In  the  center  of  this  copper  plate  was  a  hole 
about  six  by  eight  inches,  through  which  the  said  two  steam  pipes  passed. 
This  was  left  open  for  the  steam  to  blow  oft.  The  tank  was  tilled  with  a 
liquid,  and,  before  and  after  the  steam  was  turned  on,  workmen  stood  on 
top  of  the  tank  to  shovel  into  the  hole  ground  argol,  which  was  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  tank  surrounding  the  hole.  The  tank  was  heated  to  the 
boiling  point.  The  intestate,  a  grinder  of  argol,  was  asked  on  the  day 
of  the  accident,  by  defendant's  foreman,  to  take  the  place  of  an  absent 
shoveler  and  to  aid  Nelson,  the  other  regular  shoveler  on  the  top  of  the 
tank.  Shortly  before  the  accident  Nelson  saw  that  some  steam  was 
escaping  from  the  edge  of  the  copper  plate  at  one  side  of  it  He  called 
the  attention  of  the  foreman  to  it  after  closing  down  the  steam.  The 
foreman  answered:  'To  hell  with  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Go  ahead.'  The  foreman 
took  hold  of  the  steam  valve  that  lets  in  the  steam,  and  Nelson  and  the 
intestate  took  up  their  shovels.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  foreman  then 
turned  on  the  steam.  Almost  immediately  there  was  a  leakage  or  explosion 
of  steam  or  water.  The  copper  plate  tipped  right  up,  and  the  steam  and 
water  shot  out  laterally  under  the  copper  plate,  and  burned  the  intestate 
so  that  he  subsequently  died. 

*'  The  plaintiff  insists  that  if  the  copper  plat6  had  been  properly  fastened 
down,  it  would  have  resisted,  the  pressure  (and  pressure  upon  the  plate 
was  to  be  expected),  so  that  the  steam,  water  or  liquid  would  have  taken 
the  outlet  provided  for  it,  namely,  the  hole  in  the  plate,  and  the  intestate 
wpuld  have  been  unscathed.  A  breach  of  duty  alleged  is  the  failure  of 
the  master  to  provide  a  safe  place  for  his  workmen. 
******** 

"The  master  was  bound  to  furnish  a  place  reasonably  safe  under  the 
usual  conditions  that  attended  when  the  shovelers  were  at  work.  The 
turning  on  of  the  steam  was  a  usual  circumstance.  If  the  wood  had  been 
sound,  and  the  plate  sufficiently  fastened,  or  perhaps  if  either  of  these 
circumstances  had  appeared,  presumably  the  turning  on  of  the  steam  would 
have  resulted  in  no  accident,  for  that  was  but  a  usual  act  If  the  plate 
did  not  hold  under  such  circumstances,  can  it  be  said  that  the  ordinary 
act  of  turning  the  steam  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  accident?  Could  not 
the  Jury  say  that  in  any  event  the  defects  in  question  were  concurrent 
in  the  accident?  The  learned  counsel,  while  stating  that  he  can  find  no 
direct  authority  in  this  State  for  the  proposition,  contends  that  the  master, 
after  discovery,  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  time  to  make  repairs.  So  far 
as  this  proposition  is  in  the  case,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Jury  were  entitled 
to  find  that  the  defendant  ought,  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  to 
have  known  some  time  before  this  accident  that  the  wooden  top  of  the  vat 
was  rotten.  But  in  any  event,  it  surely  is  not  the  law  that  when  the 
master  is  apprised  of  a  defective  place,  he  is  not  liable  if  he  continues 
to  offer  it  to  the  servant  provided  an  accident  happens  before  he  can,  with 
due  diligence,  make  the  place  safe.  I  know  of  no  such  interval  of 
immunity. 
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"  Of  course,  if  the  duty,  although  devolved,  still  be  that  of  the  master, 
the  neglect  of  him  who  discharges  the  duty  is  the  neglect  of  the  master. 
For  it  would  be  anomalous  and  illogical  to  hold  the  master,  who  personally 
inspected,  for  neglect,  and  yet  free  him  provided  the  act  of  inspection  was 
vicarious. 

"  The  intestate  was  usually  employed  in  the  grinding  of  argols ;  he  had 
never  been  at  this  tank  in  any  capacity  when  it  was  used  for  boiling  pur- 
poses, and  be  was  called  in  this  day  as  a  substitute  for  an  absent  shoveler 
by  the  defendant  foreman.  There  is  evidence  that  he  could  not  have  heard 
the  conversation  between  Nelson  and  the  foreman  that  preceded  the  acci- 
dent It  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  matter  of  law  that  he  could  have  known 
or  ought  to  have  known  that  the  wood  was  rotten  or  that  the  plate  was 
insecurely  fastened  thereon,  or  that  the  slight  escape  of  steam  from  the 
edge  of  the  plate  was  an  indication  of  approaching  danger,  though  it  was 
clear  enough  to  Nelson,  who  had  been  a  shoveler  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
or  to  Poulson,  the  foreman.  I  think  that  the  question  of  his  culpability 
was  a  question  for  the  Jury.  *  *  *  The  Judgment  and  order  should  be 
affirmed,  with  costs." — Franck  v.  American  Tartar  Co.,  91  App.  Div.  571. 

Assumption  of  Risk. — In  April,  1898,  Josephine  Kline,  an  assist- 
ant cashier  in  the  store  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  in  Brooklyn, 
slipped  and  fell  on  a  marble  stairway  and  sustained  serious 
injuries,  for  which  she  obtained  damages  by  a  jury's  verdict  in  the 
trial  court.  The  Second  Appellate  Division  in  March,  1903, 
affirmed  the  judgment,  but  the  Court  o«f  Appeals  on  April  26, 1904, 
unanimously  reversed  the  same,  saying  that — 

"  Marble,  in  the  construction  of  public  building,  larg«  fire-proof  hotels 
and  stores,  upon  the  fioors  and  stairways,  has  been  in  common  use  for 
many  years.  The  surface  is  smooth,  and  a  person  walking  thereon  is 
required  to  use  care  to  avoid  slipping.  The  same  is  equally  true  with 
reference  to  floors  and  stairs  constructed  of  hard  wood,  especially  when 
the  surface  has  been  polished  as  In  the  case  of  many  of  our  more  ex- 
pensive private  residences ;  but  heretofore  the  construction  of  such  fioors  or 
stairways  has  not  been  considered  to  be  dangerous,  unlawful  or  a  nuisance. 
It  has  not  been  generally  understood  that  a  master,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  furnishing  a  safe  place  for  his  servant  to  work,  failed  in  his 
obligation  by  reason  of  his  having  supplied  marble  stairs.  In  this  case, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  plaintiff  was  perfectly  familiar  with  these  stairs. 
She  had  been  up  and  down  the  staircase  at  least  twice  daily  and  must 
have  known  of  its  condition.  It  was  an  open,  visible  structure  having  no 
latent,  hidden  or  unseen  defects.  It  is  not  pretended  that  there  was 
any  foreign  substance  upon  the  steps  to  make  them  more  slippery.  If 
they  were  sllpx)ery  by  reason  of  their  smoothness  or  polish,  that  fact  was 
as  apparent  to  ber  as  it  was  to  her  employers;  she  knew  that  the  steps 
were  not  covered  with  rubber  treads,  carpets  or  othei*  matjerial,  and  we 
think  the  risk  incidental  to  their  use  was  assumed  by  her.  *  *  *.  The 
judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division  and  that  of  the  trial  court  should  be 
reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted,  with  costs  to  abide  the  event." — 
Kline  v.  A1)ra7iam,  178  N,  Y.  377. 
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THE  LABOR  LAWS  OF  t904. 

A  New  *<  Sweatshop  "  Law. 

Much  the  moet  important  labor  law  of  1904  was  chapter  550, 
which  radically  altered  the  system  of  control  over  tenement  manu- 
factures or  "sweat  shops,"  as  they  are  popularly  termed. 
Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
undertook  to  regulate  the  system  of  domestic  manufacturing  that 
sprang  up  in  New  York  City  with  the  incoming  of  the  hordes  of 
alien  immigrants  from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  act  of 
1884  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  tenement  houses 
was  at  once  held  unconstitutional.  Two  years  later  the  first  fac- 
tory law  was  enacted  and  those  tenement  shops  that  were  not  used 
as  living  rooms  were  thereby  brought  under  public  supervision.  In 
1892,  the  law  attempted  a  differentiation  between  workshops  and 
workrooms  in  tenement  houses  by  providing  that  in  workplaces  in 
living  rooms  only  members  of  the  family  should  be  employed  and 
that  tenement  workplaces  in  which  outsiders  were  employed 
should  be  disconnected  from  living  rooms,  thus  making  them  sub- 
ject to  regular  factory  inspection.  This  law  odf  1892  was  strength- 
ened by  amendments  in  1893  and  1896  and  entirely  recast  in  1899, 
when  the  system  of  licensing  domestic  workrooms  was  introduced. 
This  law,  with  the  model  tenement-house  law  of  1901,  worked  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  tenement 
workplaces.  The  progress  of  industry  and  the  organization  of  the 
workers  have  also  worked  toward  the  same  end  in  that  they  have 
promoted  the  transfer  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  manu- 
facturing from  the  small  to  the  large  shop  or  factory.  This  revo- 
lution has  been  in  large  part  accomplished  in  the  manufacture  of 
men's  clothing,  save  that  the  "  finishing  "  of  ready-made  garments 
is  still  done  by  women  in  the  home ;  but  the  making  of  underwear, 
artificial  feathers  and  flowers,  and  various  other  articles  of 
commerce  is  still  largely  done  in  domestic  workrooms,  where 
uncleanliness,  overcrowding  and  lack  of  ventilation  endanger  the 
health  of  the  workers  and  also  the  consumers  of  their  products. 

After  a  trial  of  five  years  the  factory  inspectors  became  con- 
vinced that  the  supervision  of  these  numerous  workplaces  would 
be  facilitated  if  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  good  sanitary 
conditions  were  transferred  from  the  tenants  to  the  landlords,  and 
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the  Commisflioner  of  Labor  in  hi«  report  to  the  Legislature  this 
year  accordingly  recommended  that — 

Article  VII  of  the  Labor  Law,  relating  to  tenement  manufactures, 
should  be  amended  to  do  away  with  the  provisioa  to  license  individual 
apartments  in  the  name  of  the  occupant;  substituting  therefor  a  system 
whereby  the  entire  building  shall  be  licensed  in  the  name  of  the  owner, 
placing  the  responsibility  for  conditions  existing  therein  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  said  owner.  This  plan  would  simplify  the  problem,  and  in- 
stead of  haying  to  deal  with  over  30,000  persons  and  separate  apartments 
our  Department  would  have  not  to  exceed  3,000  cades  to  handle  under 
the  proposed  amendment.  It  would  facilitate  inspection  and  make  a 
proper  supervision  of  tenement  work  an  accomplished  fact  within  a  very 
short  time.  Moreover,  our  manufacturers  would  have  no  difficulty  In 
securing  a  complete  list  of  licensed  tenement  buildings  and  thereby  guard 
against  sending  any  of  their  goods  to  Improper  places. 

Philanthropic  societies  recommended  some  other  changes  in  the 
law,  all  of  which  were  embodied  in  the  bill  introduced  early  in 
April,  passed  without  amendment  by  the  L^slature  and  signed, 
on  May  3d,  by  the  Governor.  The  fundamental  change  in  the  law 
making  the  landlord  responsible  for  an  entire  building  promisee 
to  relieve  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  of  a  multitude  of 
details  arising  from  the  listing  and  inspection  of  25,000  workrooms 
in  New  York  City,  the  occupants  of  which  are  frequently  changing 
their  residence;  and  a  change  in  definitions  promises  to  relieve 
the  Bureau  of  a  lot  ol  unnecessary  work  in  licensing  domestic 
workrooms  in  villages  and  small  cities.  The  present  law  requires 
the  licensing  of  workrooms  in  all  tenement  or  dwelling  housed, 
thereby  applying  the  same  restrictions  to  a  dressmaker's  workroom 
in  a  suburban  or  village  cottage  as  to  a  crowded  New  Y<wk  "sweat- 
shop." The  new  law  accepts  the  definition  of  a  tenement  house 
that  has  long  existed  in  the  tenement-house  legislation  for  New 
York  City,  namely,  a  house  occupied  by  three  or  more  families 
doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  or  a  building  in  the  rear 
of  any  such  tenement.  Under  the  new  law  the  village  dressmaker 
will  no  longer  be  troubled  with  regulations  designed  for  a  city 
"  sweat-shop." 

The  new  law  makes  accessible  to  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
records  of  local  boards  of  health  and  also  those  of  the  New  York 
City  tenement-house  department  and  authorizes  the  refusal  of  a 
license  in  all  cases  where  a  building  or  an  apartment  cannot  pro- 
duce a  clean  "bill  of  health"  from  these  authorities.    It  goes 
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further  and  siiecifically  pi^bibits  the  manufacture  of  tlie  desig- 
nated articles  in  any  room  in  whi<*h  thei^e  exists  a  case  of  com- 
municable disease  until  the  department  of  health  shall  certify  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  that  such  disease  has  terminated  and 
the  room  or  apartment  been  properly  disinfected. 

In  placing  the  chief  responsibility  for  maintaining  sanitary 
conditions  upon  the  owner  of  the  house,  the  law  will  relieve  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  some  odium  incurred  by  its  refusal  to 
license  apartments  that  were  in  themselves  cleanly,  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  halls,  stairways  or  toilet  rooms  of  a  tenement  house 
are  not  in  a  proi)er  sanitary  condition.  The  tenant  will  easily 
compi-ehend  that  the  landlord  and  not  the  public  official  is  to 
blame;  whereas  under  the  present  system,  he  thinks  himself  un- 
justly treated  if,  by  keeping  his  own  apartment  scrupulously  clean, 
he  is  nevertheless  unable  to  secure  a  license  as  a  consequence  of 
the  house-owner's  negligence. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  required  to  inspect  all  licensed 
tenement  houses  twice  a  year  and  if  he  finds  any  unsanitary  con- 
ditions, must  issue  orders  to  the  owner  to  remedy  such  condition. 
Failure  to  comply  with  such  orders  within  ten  days  may  be 
punished  by  the  Commissioner  with  revocation  of  the  license, 
without  which  no  domestic  manufacturing  can  be  carried  on  any- 
where in  the  house.  If  unsanitary  conditions  are  found  to  exist 
in  individual  apartments,  the  Department  of  Labor  must  notify 
the  tenants  to  clean  the  same  immediately  and  in  case  the  apart- 
ments are  not  kept  clean  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  affix 
to  the  entrance  door  a  placard  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  the 
designated  articles  therein.  No  person  except  the  representative 
of  the  Commissioner  may  remove  such  placard. 

In  thus  providing  for  an  extreme  penalty  for  habitual  unclean- 
liness  the  law  does  not  relieve  the  house  owner  of  his  responsi- 
bility, as  it  retains  the  penalty  upon  landlords  for  permitting 
unlawful  use  of  apartments  in  their  houses.  Within  ten  (formerly 
thirty)  days  after  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  a  room  or  apartment  is  being  unlawfully  used  for  domestic 
manufacturing,  the  house  owner  must  cause  such  use  to  be  dis- 
continued, or  must  within  fifteen  days  institute  proceedings  for 
the  di8i>ossession  of  such  tenant. 
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A  new  provision  of  the  law  i)lai*(*s  added  responsibility  upon 
manufacturer  who  give  out  work  to  be  done  in  tenements.  At 
present  they  are  merely  required  to  keep  a  register  of  "  out- 
workers" and  furnish  same  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  But 
under  the  new  law  they  are  required,  before  giving  out  any  work 
on  the  enumerated  articles,  to  ascertain  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  w^hether  the  house  in  which  the  intending  workers  reside 
is  duly  licensed,  and  from  the  local  board  of  health  whether  any 
contagious  disease  exists  in  the  room  or  apartment  which  they 
occupy;  and  the  law  forbids  the  manufacturer  from  giving  out 
materials  to  any  person  residing  in  an  unlicensed  house  or  in  a 
room  in  which  there  exists  any  contagious  or  communicable 
disease. 

The  local  board  of  health  is  required  to  inspect,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  any  tenement  house  wherein  contagious  disease  is 
discovered  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and,  as 
at  present,  to  condemn  and  destroy  infected  articles  and  issue  such 
orders  as  the  public  health  may  require.  The  health  department 
is  further  required  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  upon 
his  request,  copies  of  its  records  as  to  the  presence  of  contagious 
disease  in  tenement  houses  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  require  to  csivry  out  the  law. 

Another  noteworthy  change  is  the  extension  of  the  list  of 
articles  to  which  the  law  applies.  At  present  the  law  enumerates 
twenty-seven  articles,  to  which  the  new  act  adds  aprons,  slippers, 
pocketbooks  and  paper  bags  and  boxes. 

The  new^  law  goes  into  force  on  the  first  da}^  of  October,  1904. 

Supervision  of  Employment  Offices. 

After  the  new  "sweat-shop  "  law,  the  most  important  act  of 
1904  affecting  the  interests  of  working  people  was  chapter  432, 
*'  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  employment  agencies  in  cities  of  the 
Srst  and  second  classes'^  (places  of  50,000  population  or  up- 
wards). The  nec'essity  of  some  measure  of  public  control  over 
such  agencies  is  universally  recognized  and  in  most  large  cities 
they  are  licensed  under  municipal  ordinances;  in  this  State  only 
the  agencies  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  have  been  subject  to 
statute  law  (chapter  410  of  the  Laws  of  1888,  and  chapter  185  of 
the  Laws  of  1891,  respectively.)     Notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
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these  regulations  grave  abuses  have  always  existed  in  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  metropolitan  intelligence  offices,  owing  in  part  to 
the  defects  of  the  law  and  in  part  to  inadequate  supervision.  Ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Public  Employment  Bureau  in 
New  York  City,  in  1896,  its  superintendent  has  devoted  portions 
of  his  annual  reports  to  an  exposition  of  the  frauds  perpetrated 
by  some  of  the  private  agencies,  and  under  the  preceding  muni- 
cipal administration  the  mayor's  secretary,  who  had  charge  of  the 
licensing  of  intelligence  offices,  made  an  investigation  in  which  he 
unearthed  immorality  as  well  as  fraud  in  the  business.  Various 
organizations  of  philanthropic  women  then  became  interested  and 
set  on  foot  private  investigations  of  a  comprehensive  nature, 
which  thoroughly  exposed  the  evils  in  New  York  and  other  cities. 
Women  in  workhouses,  jails  and  other  institutions  charged  their 
downfall  to  proprietors  of  employment  bureaus  who  had  robbed 
them  or  sent  them  in  quest  of  employment  to  houses  of  profes- 
sional vice.  The  movement  in  favor  of  an  improved  licensing  law, 
which  had  in  previous  years  led  to  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
their  passage  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  now  became 
irresistible  and  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  system  of  public  con- 
trol which  may  in  many  respects  be  regarded  as  a  model. 

The  act  defines  an  employment  agency  as  the  business  of  pro- 
curing work  or  employment  for  persons  seeking  employment, 
where  a  fee  is  charged,  the  sole  exception  being  teachers'  agencies. 
No  person  is  to  engage  in  the  business  without  procuring  a  license 
and  paying  an  annual  fee  of  |25 — an  increase  of  f  12.50  in  New 
York  City — and  furnishing  a  bond  for  |1,000,  with  approved  sure- 
ties. The  bond  requirement  is  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  most 
flagrant  abuse  connected  with  the  name  of  employment  agencies, 
the  practice  of  opening  an  office  duly  licensed,  advertising  for 
workmen  to  take  fictitious  "  jobs/'  collecting  fees  from  hundreds 
to  whom  positions  are  promised  and  then  decamping  with  the 
proceeds. 

No  agency  may  be  located  in  a  saloon.  The  prohibition  is 
designed  to  stop  a  common  practice  of  saloon  keepers  of  display- 
ing signs  and  advertising  for  laborers  in  large  numbers,  in  order 
to  keep  men  hanging  about  the  saloon  for  their  patronage.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  grain  shovelers'  strike  in  Buffalo  five  years 
ago  was  largely  due  to  a  revolt  of  the  men  against  the  system 
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whereby  the  saloon  keepers,  who  acted  as  employment  agents, 
favored  the  workmen  who  spent  the  most  for  drink.  (Labor  Bul- 
letin^ June,  1899,  page  28).  Keepers  of  lodging  houses  are  per- 
mitted to  maintain  employment  offices  but  only  separate  and  apart 
from  the  lodging  apartments,  and  they  must  be  specially  desig- 
nated in  the  license.  No  employment  office  may  be  located  in 
rooms  used  for  living  purposes,  in  lodging  houses  or  elsewhere. 

The  law  prescribes  as  the  maximum  fees  that  employment 
agencies  may  collect  from  applicants  for  employment  ten  per  cent 
of  the  first  month's  wages,  in  the  case  of  servants,  laborers  and 
unskilled  workers  generally,  and  five  per  cent  of  the  year's  ©alary 
or  100  per  cent  of  the  first  week's  wages  in  all  other  cases.  If  no 
situation  is  secured  for  an  applicant  he  may  demand  the  return 
of  the  entire  fee  with  the  exception  of  fifty  cents,  which  the  agency 
may  retain,  if  it  in  good  faith  endeavored  to  find  employment  for 
the  applicant.  "Rake-oflfs  "  are  to  be  stopped  by  a  clause  forbid- 
ding agents  to  divide  fees  with  contractors  or  other  employers. 

Receipts  for  fees  must,  as  heretofore,  contain  the  section  of  the 
law  pertaining  to  fees,  and  additional  protection  to  workers  is 
assured  in  the  requirement  that  in  sending  an  applicant  to  em- 
ployers the  agent  must  give  him  the  employer's  name  and  address, 
written  on  a  card,  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  agency. 
When  a  workman  is  sent  outside  the  city,  the  agent  must  file  with 
the  mayor  and  also  furnish  to  the  applicant  a  copy  of  the  contract, 
in  a  language  which  he  understands,  stating  the  name  and  address 
of  employer  and  of  employee,  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed, 
hours  of  labor,  wages  offered,  terms  of  transportation^  etc.  The 
need  of  this  clause  was  demonstrated  by  the  investigation  of  the 
condition  of  Italian  workmen  in  West  Virginia,  mentioned  in  the 
March  Bulletin  (page  20). 

The  very  worst  evil  of  the  private  agency  system  is  aimed  at 
in  the  provision  of  section  7,  that  no  licensed  person  shall  send  or 
cause  to  be  sent  any  female  help  as  servants  or  inmates  to  any 
questionable  place  or  to  any  house  or  place  of  amusement  kept 
for  immoral  j)urpo8ea,  the  character  of  which  such  licensee  could 
have  ascertained  upon  reasonable  inquiry.  Employers,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  protected  by  the  requirement  that  agencies 
must  investigate  at  least  one  of  the  references  furnished  by  appli- 
cants for  work  in  a  private  family  or  employment  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity. 
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The  provisions  thus  far  stated  apply  equally  to  cities  of  the  first 
class  (New  York  and  Buffalo),  and  those  of  the  second  class 
(Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany,  Troy)  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  enforce- 
ment a  distinction  is  drawn.  In  first-class  cities  the  enforcement 
of  the  act  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a  Commissioner  of  Licenses,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  He  in  turn  will  appoint  a  sufficient 
number  of  inspectors  to  make  at  least  bimonthly  visits  to  each 
agency  except  "agencies  exclusively  for  procuring  executive, 
clerical  and  technical  positions  for  men  only,  which  shall  be 
inspected  on  complaint."  In  cities  of  the  second  class  the  duties 
of  a  commissioner  of  licenses  may  be  performed  by  the  mayor  or 
some  person  appointed  by  him.  The  first  step  toward  efficient 
supervision  is  provided  in  the  requirement  that  every  employment 
office  must  keep  separate  registers  of  applicants  for  employment 
and  applicants  for  help,  which  must  be  open  during  office  hours 
to  inspection  by  the  mayor.  False  entries  in  the  register  are  pro- 
hibited. 

The  new  law  went  into  efifect  on  the  fii^sft  of  May.  The  mayor  of 
New  York  City  has  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Licenses,  who  is 
now  organizing  his  force  of  inspectors. 

Making  it  a  Crime  to  Bribe  Labor  Representatives. 

Chapter  659  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  bribe  or 
attempt  to  bribe  a  duly  appointed  representative  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation. Every  State  has  probably  made  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a 
public  officer  to  receive  any  pecuniary  consideration  that  would 
influence  hist  official  conduct  and  has  likewise  made  it  a  crime  for 
any  person  to  offer  to  a  public  officer  a  consideration  of  value  with 
intent  to  influence  his  official  conduct ;  but  New  York  has  adopted 
the  view  that  the  representatives  of  labor  organizations  hold  posi- 
tions of  such  res[Kmsibility  toward  the  working  people  and  the 
public  in  general  that  their  acts  shall  not  be  determined  by 
motives  of  pei-sonal  gain  under  the  influence  of  a  bribe.  The  act 
provides  that  ^'  a  [)er»on  who  gives  or  offers  to  give  any  money  or 
other  things  of  value  to  any  duly  appointed  representative  of  a 
labor  organization  with  intent  to  influence  him  in  respect  to  any 
of  his  acts,  decisions  or  other  duties  as  such  representative,  or  to 
induce  him  to  jiiwent  or  cause  a  strike  by  the  employees  of  any 
person  or  corporation,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.'' 
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There  are  then  added  the  same  words  as  are  contained  in  the  so- 
called  witness  bill  of  Senator  Dowling,  that  no  person  shall  be 
excused  from  giving  testimony  upon  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
may  tend  to  convict  him  of  a  crime  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty, 
but  stipulating  that  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to 
any  penalty  on  account  of  anything  concerning  which  he  may  so 
testify,  and  that  no  testimony  so  given  shall  be  received  against 
him  upon  any  criminal  investigation  or  proceeding. 

District  Attorney  Jerome,  of  New  York  City,  in  advocating  the 
bill  before  the  Assembly  Codes  Committee,  declared  that  the  evil 
it  seeks  to  end  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  regulation  at 
the  hands  of  the  criminal  law.   He  added  that — 

"  The  moral  obliquity  of  a  labor  representative  selling  out  the  interest 
of  his  organization  or  of  a  i)erson  bribing  him  to  do  so  is  as  great  and  the 
same  in  kind  as  where  it  is  sought  to  corrupt  a  public  officer.  The  iniquity 
of  such  proceedings  has  been  recognized  in  civil  proceedings.  Some  years 
ago  a  celebrated  case  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  which  a  carriage- 
maker  sued  to  recover  for  repairs  done  to  the  coaches  of  a  gentleman 
in  New  York  City.  Upon  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  was 
resisting  the  payment  of  the  claim  because  the  carriage-maker  had  sub- 
sidized his  coachman.  The  defendant  contended  that  it  was  immoral  and 
against -public  policy  that  he  should  l>e  compelled  to  pay  for  repairs 
which  may  have  been  unnecessary  and  which,  at  any  rate,  had  been  made 
by  that  particular  plaintiff  because  the  oiiportunity  to  do  so  was  affordwl 
as  a  consequence  of  feeing  the  defendant's  servant,  who  was,  as  to  the 
defendant,  in  a  confidential  and  representative  relation.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  held  this  defense  good  and  that  such  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  were  immoral  and  against  public  policy.  Undoubtedly  the  civil 
courts  would  hold,  if  it  could  get  before  them  In  any  form  of  litigation, 
that  the  bribing  of  a  labor  delegate  was  also  an  act  that  was  Immoral 
and  against  public  policy,  because  of  his  representative  chai-acter,  but 
mere  declarations  of  this  character  on  the  part  of  courts  In  civil  litigation 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  check  the  grave  abuses  that  have 
existed  through  the  bribery  by  employers  of  the  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor. 

"  In  the  great  strike  in  the  building  trades  in  New  York,  it  was  <-ur- 
rently  reported  that  15  out  of  17  firms  composing  the  (.■ablnet  Makers' 
Association  contrllmted  a  very  large  sum  of  money  which  was  usimI  to 
bribe  certain  delegates  In  the  United  Board  of  Building  Trades,  of  which 
the  Amalgamated  Painters  were  a  member,  to  a<lmlt  the  BrotherhiMxl  of 
Painters,  which  at  that  time  was  not  representeil  in  the  bcmixl.  The  i)ur- 
pose  of  this  action  was  to  strengthen  the  Brotherhood  at  the  exi>ense  of 
the  Amalgamated  Painters  and  enable  the  employers  to  break  the  strike 
that  was  then  on,  by  employing  Brotherhood  painters,  whom  they  l>efore 
had  been  unable  to  employ  without  causing  a  sympathetic  strike — Inas- 
much as  the  Brotherhood  was  not  rei^resented  In  the  United  Board  of 
3uilddng  Trades. 
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"  On  Its  face  It  would  seem  just  that  the  Prince  bill  should  apply  alike 
to  the  labor  represen«tatlve  and  the  employer;  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
simply  mokes  it  a  crime  for  any  one  to  bribe  or  attempt  to  bribe  a  repre- 
sentative of  organdzed  labor,  but  it  does  not  punish  the  representative 
who  may  receive  the  bribe.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  this  situation  is 
sufficiently  covered,  and  the  employer  sufficiently  protected  from  being 
*  held  up '  by  the  section  of  the  Penal  Code  in  regard  to  extortion.  In 
udditloin,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  detect  the  wrongdoing  of  the  employer 
of  labor  and  to  punish  him  for  it  if  the  person  bribed  were  not  also  made 
guilty  of  a  criminal  offense,  as  under  these  circumstances  the  person 
bribed  would  be  more  ready  to  testify  than  he  otherwise  would. 

"  E?veryooe  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  business  at  the  present  time 
must  have  had  brought  to  his  attention  the  great  extent  to  which  this 
bribery  of  persona  acting  as  agents  and  in  a  representative  capacity  goes 
on,  not  alone  in  the  labor  world,  but  in  all  classes  of  bu45lness.  That  the 
purchasing  agents  for  various  large  concerns  receive  presents  and  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  before  business  can  be  satisfactorily  done  with  such 
concerns  is  a  matter  of  everyday  observation,  and  it  may  well  be  that  later 
on,  should  the  Prince  bill  become  a  law,  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  extend 
its  principle  not  only  to  matters  affecting  organized  labor,  but  to  all  cases 
in  which  people  act  as  agents  for  others  or  in  a  representative  capacity." 

Other  Labor  Legislation. 

Three  amendnieats  were  made  to  the  Labor  Loiw.  The  changes 
in  the  provisions  relating  to  tenement  manufactures  have  been 
described.  By  chapter  523,  the  clause  (section  16),  relating  to  the 
illegal  use  of  union  labels  was  amended  so  as  to  increase  the  pen- 
alty for  counterfeiting  or  imitating  a  registered  label;  such  illegixl 
use  being  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment  as 
well  as  by  a  larger  fine  than  formerly.  The  only  a,mendment  to 
the  factory  law  proper  this  year  was  that  made  by  chapter  291, 
which  requires  that  in  factories  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo, 
a  light  must,  if  ordered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  be  kept 
burning  in  the  public  hallways  on  each  floor  during  working  hours, 
except  when  natural  light  suffices. 

Chapter  77  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  is  aimed  at  the  extortionate 
practices  of  professional  money  lenders,  known  as  "  loan  sharks," 
who  advance  money  to  wage  earners  between  pay  days  in  return 
for  an  assignment  of  wages.  Hereafter  no  moneys  thus  loaned  can 
be  collei'ted  by  legal  process,  unless  the  lender,  within  three  days, 
files  with  the  borrower's  employer  a  copy  of  his  agreement  with 
the  borrower. 

Chapter  714  relates  to  the  employees  of  State  hospitals,  and  con- 
tains a  schedule  of  salaries  and  wages  to  replace  the  exiting  one 
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drawn  up  by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  The  law  was 
favored  by  the  representatives  of  the  working  people,  as  it  ad- 
vances the  scale  of  wages  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

A  few  additional  statutes,  not  reprinted  in  the  Bulletin^ 
peculiarly  affect  the  interests  of  the  working  people.  Thus  chapter 
753  amends  the  Military  Code  so  as  to  allow  the  maximum  com- 
pensation of  laborers  in  armories,  heretofore  uniformly  |2  a  day, 
to  be  increased  to  f3  a  day  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Chapter  447  amends  the  Agricultural  Law  so  as  to  prohibit,  after 
the  present  year,  the  holding  of  the  State  Fair  on  Labor  Day. 

*  *  *  Chapter  392  amends  the  Public  Health  Law,  relating 
to  vital  statistics  so  as  to  require  physicians  and  midwives  in 
reporting  births  to  insert  the  christian  name  of  the  child  in  the 
birth  certificate,  thus  improving  the  public  records  which  are  the 
basis  for  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  when  children 
attain  their  fourteenth  year.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Chapter  326,  amending 
the  Insanity  Law,  will,  when  in  force,  affect  somewhat  the  admis- 
sion of  immigrants  to  the  State  by  providing  for  an  examination 
of  their  mental  condition  by  a  board  of  alienists,  who  are  to 
arrange  for  the  deportation  of  insane,  idiotic,  imbecile  and  epil- 
eptic  immigrants   under   the   provisions   of   the   federal    laws. 

*  *  *  The  training  of  juvenile  delinquents  will  undergo 
no>table  changes  by  virtue  of  the  legislation  of  1904,  transforming 
the  Women's  Reformatory  at  Hudson  into  a  State  Training  School 
for  Girls  (chapter  453) ;  removing  boys  above  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  all  girls  from  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  now 
being  transformed  from  a  city  institution  to  a  farm  and  industrial 
colony  in  the  country  (chapter  167) ;  and  taking  the  first  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  similar  industrial  school  for  boys 
on  a  rural  site  in  Eastern  New  York,  in  place  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall's  Island  (chapter  718). 

TEXT  OF  THE  LABOB  LAWS  OF  1004. 

Concerning  the  Lending  of  Money  on  Salaries  or  Wages. 
ClIAPTEB   77. 

Aw  Act  to  require  lenders  of  money  on  salaries  of  employees  to  file  with 
employers  a  copy  of  agreement  or  assignment  under  which  claim  is 
made. 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm,  corporation  or  company,  who 
shall  after  the  passage  of  this  act  make  to  any  employee  an  advance  of 
money,  or  loan,  on  account  of  salary  or  wages  due  or  to  be  earned  in  the 
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future  by  such  individual  upon  an  assignment  or  note  covering  such  loans 
or  advances,  shall  not  acquire  any  right  to  collect  or  attach  the  same  while 
in  the  possession  or  control  of  the  employer,  unless  within  a  period  of  three 
days  after  the  execution  of  such  assignment  or  notes  and  the  making  of 
such  loan  or  loans,  the  party  making  such  loan  and  taking  such  assignment 
shall  have  filed  with  the  employer  or  employers  of  the  individual  so  assign- 
ing his  present  or  prospective  salary  or  wages,  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  such  agreement  or  assignment  or  notes  under  which  the  claim  is  made. 

§  2.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  state, 
brought  by  the  holder  of  any  such  contract,  assignment  or  notes,  given 
by  an  employee  for  moneys  loaned  on  a(*(K>unt  of  salary  or  wages,  in  which 
it  is  sought  to  charge  in  any  manner  the  employer  or  employers,  unless 
it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  a  copy  of  such  agree- 
ment, assignment  or  notes,  together  with  a  notice  of  lien,  was  duly  filed 
with  the  employer  or  employers  of  the  i^erson  making  such  agreement, 
assignment  or  notes,  by  the  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  company 
making  said  loan  within  three  days  after  the  said  loan  was  made  and  the 
said  agreement,  assignment  or  notes  were  given. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Became,  a  law  March  18,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

Bequiring  the  Maintenance  of  Lights  in  the  Hallways  of  Factories.* 

Chapter  291. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of  lights 

in  the  hallways  of  factories. 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty- two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  'follows : 

§  81.  Protection  of  employees  operating  machinery. — ^The  owner  or  per- 
son in  charge  of  a  factory  where  machinery  is  used,  shall  provide,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  (commissioner  of  labor  [factory  Inspector],  belt  shifters  or 
other  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  off  belts 
on  pulleys.  Whenever  practicable,  all  machinery  shall  be  provided  with 
loose  pulleys.  All  vats,  pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting, 
set-screws  and  machinery,  of  every  description,  shall  be  properly  guarded. 
No  person  shall  remove  or  make  ineffective  any  safeguard  around  or  at- 
tached to  machinery,  vats  or  pans,  while  the  same  are  in  use,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  immediately  making  repairs  thereto,  and  all  such  safe- 
guards so  removed  shall  be  promptly  replaced.  Exhaust  fans  of  sufficient 
power  shall  be  provideil  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  dust  from  emery 
wheels,  grindstones  and  other  machinery  creating  dust.  If  a  machine  or 
any  part  thereof  is  in  a  dangerous  condition  or  is  not  properly  guarded, 
the  use  thereof  may  be  prohibited  by  the  comfnissioner  of  labor  [factory 
inspector]  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  attached  thereto.  Such  notice 
shall  not  be  removed  until  the  machine  is  made  safe  and  the  required  safe- 
guards are  provide<l,  and  in  the  meantime  such  unsafe  or  dangerous  ma- 


•Italirized  words  are  new;  bracketed  words  were  in  the  old  law  and  ar«  to  be 
omitted. 
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chlnery  shall  not  be  used.  When  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  of 
lal>or  [factory  inspector]  it  is  necessary,  the  workrooms,  halls  and  stairs 
leading  to  the  workrooms  shall  be  properly  lighted,  and  in  cities  of  the  first 
cluss,  if  deemed  necessary  hy  the  commissioner  of  labor,  a  proper  light 
$haH  1>€  kept  burning  by  the  owner  or  lessee  in  the  puiblic  hallways  near 
the  stairs  upon  the  entrance  floor  and  upon  the  other  floors  on  every  work 
duy  in  the  year,  from  the  time  tchen  the  building  is  opened  for  use  in  the 
morning  until  the  time  it  is  closed  in  the  evening,  except  at  times  when 
the  influx  of  natural  light  shall  make  artificial  light  unnecessary.  Such 
lights  to  be  independent  of  the  motive  power  of  such  factory.  •  No  male 
person  under  eighteen  years  or  woman  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall 
be  permitted  or  directed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion.  Children  i 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  permitted  to  operate  or  assist  in 
operating  dangerous  machines  of  any  kind. 
I  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Became  a  law  April  13,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

Supervision  of  Employment  Offices. 

Chai»ter  432. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  employment  agencies  in  cities  of  the 

first  and  second  class  where  fees  are  charged  for  procuring  employment 

or  situations. 

Section  1.  Definitions. — The  term  person  when  used  In  this  act,  means 
and  includes  any  individual,  company,  association,  or  corporation,  or  their 
agents,  and  the  term  employment  agency  means  and  includes  the  business 
of  keeping  an  Intelligence  office,  employment  bureau,  or  other  agency  or 
office  for  procuring  work  or  employment  for  persons  seeking  employment 
where  a  fee  or  privilege  is  exacted,  charged  or  received  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  procuring  or  assisting  to  procure  employment,  work,  or  a  situa- 
tion of  any  kind,  or  for  pro«iiring  or  providing  help  for  any  person,  whether 
such  fee  is  collected  from  the  applicant  for  employment  or  the  applicant 
for  help,  excepting  agencies  for  procuring  employment  for  schoolteachers 
exclusively.  The  term  fee  as  used  in  this  act  means  money  or  a  written 
promise  to  pay  money. 

§  2.  License. — No  person  shall  open,  keep  or  carry  on  any  such  employ- 
ment agency  in  the  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  unless  every  such 
person  shall  procure  a  license  therefor  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  in  which 
such  person  intends  to  conduct  such  agency.  Any  person  who  shall  open 
or  conduct  such  an  employment  agency  without  first  procuring  said  license 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  tv\^o  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
or,  on  failure  to  pay  such  fine,  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 
Such  license  shall  be  granted  upon  the  payment  to  said  mayor  of  a  fee  of 
twenty-five  dollars  annually  for  such  employment  agencies  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class.  Every  license  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  person 
licensed,  a  designation  of  the  city,  street  and  number  of  the  house  in  which 
the  person  licensed  is  authorized  to  carry  on  the  said  employment  agency, 
and  the  number  and  date  of  such  license.  Such  license  shall  not  be  valid  to 
protect  any  other  than  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued  or  any  place  other 
than  that  designated  in  the  license  unless  consent  is  obtained  from  the 
mayor.    No  such  agency  shall  be  located  in  rooms  used  for  living  purposes, 
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where  boarders  or  lodgers  are  kept,  or  on  premises  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold,  excepting  caf6s  and  restaurants  in  oflSce  buildings.  If 
said  licensed  person  shall  conduct  a  lodging  house  for  the  unemployed, 
separate  and  apart  from  such  agency,  it  shall  be  so  designated  in  the 
license.  The  application  for  such  license  shall  be  tiled  not  less  than  one 
month  prior  to  the  granting  of  said  license  and  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  affidavits  of  two  persons  who  have  known  the  applicant  or  the  chief 
officers  thereof,  if  a  corporation,  for  five  years,  stating  that  the  said  appli- 
cant is  a  person  of  good  moral  character.  The  license  shall  run  to  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May  next  ensuing  the  date  thereof  and  no  longer  unless  sooner 
revoked  by  the  mayor. 

§  3.  Bond. — The  mayor  of  said  city  shall  require  such  person  to  file  with 
his  application  for  a  license  a  bond  in  due  form  to  the  i)eople  of  the  said 
dty  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  and  conditioned  that  the 
obligor  will  not  violate  any  of  the  duties,  terms,  conditions,  provisions  or 
requirements  of  this  act.  If  any  person  shall  be  aggrieved  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  any  such  licensed  person,  and  shall  recover  judgment  against  him 
therefor,  such  person  may,  after  the  return  unsatisfied,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  any  execution  issued  upon  said  judgment,  maintain  an  action  in 
his  own  name  upon  the  bond  of  said  employment  agent  in  any  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  amount  claimed,  provided  such  court  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion made  for  the  purpose,  grant  such  leave  to  prosecute. 

§  4.  Begister;  references. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  licensed 
person  to  keep  a  register,  approved  by  the  mayor,  in  which  shall  be  entered, 
in  the  English  language,  the  date  of  every  application  for  employment; 
the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant;  the  amount  of  the  fee  received, 
and  whenever  possible,  the  names  and  addresses  of  former  employers  or 
persons  to  whom  such  applicant  is  known.  Such  licensed  person  shall  also 
enter  in  a  seperate  register  approved  by  the  mayor,  in  the  English  language, 
the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant  for  help,  the  date  of  such  appli- 
cation, the  kind  of  help  requested,  the  names  of  the  persons  sent,  with  the 
designation  of  the  one  employed,  the  amount  of  the  fee  received  and  the 
rate  of  wages  agreed  upon.  The  aforesaid  registers  of  applicants  for  em- 
ployment and  for  help  shall  be  open  during  office  hours  to  inspection  by 
the  mayor.  No  such  licensed  person,  his  agent  or  employees,  shall  make 
any  false  entry  in  such  registers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  licensed 
person,  whenever  possible,  to  communicate  orally  or  in  writing  with  at 
least  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  as  references  for  every  applicant  for 
work  In  private  families,  or  employed  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  and  the 
result  of  such  investigation  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  such  agency. 

§  5.  Fees;  receipts. — The  fees  charged  applicants  for  employment  as 
lumbermen,  agricultural  hands,  coachmen,  grooms,  hostlers,  seamstressen, 
cooks,  waiters,  waitresses,  scrub- women,  laundresses,  maids,  nurses  (except 
professional)  and  all  domestics  and  servants,  unskilled  workers  and  gen- 
eral laborers,  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the  first 
month's  wages,  and  for  all  other  applicants  for  employment,  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  first  week's  wages  or  salary  or  five  per  centum 
of  the  first  year's  salary.  In  case  the  applicant  shall  not  accept  or  obtain 
help  or  employment,  through  such  agency,  then  such  licensed  person  shall 
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on  demand,  repay  the  full  amount  of  the  said  fee,  allowing  five  days'  time 
to  determine  the  fact  of  the  applicant's  failure  to  obtain  help  or  employ- 
ment; except  when  it  appears  that  the  said  licensed  person  has  in  good 
faith,  attempted  to  procure  help  or  employment  for  said  applicant,  then 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  of  such  fee  paid,  an  amount  not  exceeding 
fifty  cents.  If  an  employee  furnished  fails  to  remain  one  week  in  the  situa- 
tion, a  new  employee  shall  be  furnished  or  three-fifths  of  the  fee  returned, 
within  four  days  of  demand;  if  the  employee  is  discharged  within  one 
week  without  said  applicant's  fault  another  position  shall  be  furnished 
or  three-fifths  of  the  fee  returned.  Failure  of  said  applicant  for  help  to 
notify  said  licensed  person  that  such  help  has  been  obtained  tiurough 
means  other  than  said  agency  shall  entitle  said  licenscld  person  to  retain 
or  collect  three-fifths  of  the  said  fee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  licensed 
person  to  give  to  every  applicant  for  employment  from  whom  a  fee  shall 
be  received  a  receipt  in  which  shall  be  stated,  the  name  of  said  applicant, 
the  date  and  amount  of  the  fee,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  paid,  and 
to  every  applicant  for  help  a  receipt  stating  the  name  and  address  of  said 
applicant,  the  date  and  amount  of  the  fee,  and  the  kind  of  help  to  be  pro- 
vided. Every  such  receipt  shall  have  printed  on  the  back  thereof  a  copy  of 
this  section  in  the  English  language  and  in  languages  which  persons  com- 
monly doing  business  with  such  office  can  understand.  No  such  licensed 
person  shall  receive  or  accept  any  valuable  thing  or  gift  as  a  fee  or  in 
lieu  thereof  and  no  fee  shall  be  accepted  by  such  licensed  person  for  any 
other  purpose  except  as  herein  provided.  No  such  licensed  person  shall 
divide  fees  with  contractors  or  other  employers  to  whom  applicants  for 
employment  are  sent.  Every  such  licensed  person  shall  give  to  each  appli- 
cant for  employment  a  card  containing  the  name  and  address  of  such 
employment  agency  and  the  written  name  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  applicant  is  sent  for  employment  Every  such  licensed  person 
shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  of  such  agency  a  plain 
and  legible  copy  of  this  act,  which  shall  be  printed  in  languages,  which 
persons  commonly  doing  business  with  such  office  can  understand. 

§  6.  Employment  contract. — No  such  person  shall  induce  or  attempt  to 
induce  any  employee  to  leave  his  employment  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
other  employment  through  such  agency.  Whenever  such  licensed  person  or 
any  other  acting  for  him,  agrees  to  send  one  or  more  persons  to  work  as 
cfmtract  laborers  in  any  one  place  outside  the  city  in  which  such  agency 
is  located,  the  said  licensed  person  shall  file  with  the  mayor  within  five 
days  after  the  contract  is  made,  a  statement  containing  the  following 
items :  name  and  address  of  the  employer,  name  and  address  of  the  em- 
ployee ;  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performe<l,  hours  of  lal)or ;  wages  offered, 
denignatiou  of  the  persons  employed,  and  terms  of  transportation.  A  dupli- 
cate copy  of  this  statement  shall  be  given  to  the  applicant  for  employment 
in  a  language  which  he  is  able  to  understand. 

9  7.  Character  of  employer;  fraud. — No  such  licenseil  person  shall  send 
or  cause  to  be  sent  any  female  help  as  servants  or  inmates  to  any  ques- 
tionable place,  or  place  of  bad  repute,  house  of  llifame,  or  assignation 
house,  or  to  any  house  or  place  of  amusement  kept  for  immoral  purjwses, 
the  character  of  which  such  licensed  person  could  have  ascertained  upon 
reasonable  inquiry.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  knowingly  permit  ques- 
tionable character  or  procurers  to  frequent  such  agency.    No  such  licensed 
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person  shall  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  false  or  fraudulent  notice 
or  advertisement ;  all  advertisements  of  such  employment  agency  by  means 
of  cards,  circulars,  or  signs  and  in  newspapers  and  other  publications,  and 
all  letterheads,  receipts,  and  blanks  shall  contain  the  name  and  address 
of  such  employment  agency  and  no  such  licensed  person  shall  give  any 
false  information,  or  make  any  fal^  promise  concerning  employment  to 
any  applicant  who  shall  register  f  :r  employment  or  help. 

§  8.  Enforcement. — In  cities  of  the  first  class  the  enforcement  of  this  act 
shall  be  entrusted  to  a  commissioner  to  be  known  as  a  commissioner  of 
licenses,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  whose  salary  together 
with  those  of  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  him  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment.  He  shall  appoint  inspectors  who  shall 
make  at  least  bimonthly  visits  to  every  such  agency  excepting  agencies 
exclusively  for  procuring  executive,  clerical,  and  technical  positions  for 
men  only,  which  shall  be  inspected  on  complaint  made  to  said  commis- 
sioner. Such  inspectors  shall  see  that  all  the  provisions  of  tbis  act  are 
complied  with,  and  shall  have  no  other  duties.  Complaints  against  any 
such  licensed  person  shall  be  made  orally  or  in  writing  to  the  commissioner 
and  notice  of  such  complaints  shall  be  made  orally  or  otherwise  as  the 
commissioner  may  direct  to  said  licensed  person  and  upon  such  complaint 
a  hearing  shall  be  had  before  him  within  three  days.  Said  commissioner 
shall  keep  a  record  of  all  such  complaints  and  hearings.  The  said  com- 
missioner shall  revoke  any  license  for  any  good  cause  shown,  but  reason- 
able opportunity  shall  be  given  said  licensed  person  to  defend  himself. 
Whenever  for  any  cause  such  license  is  revoked,  said  commissioner  shall 
not  issue  another  license  to  said  licensed  person  or  his  representative.  In 
cities  of  the  second  class  the  duties  of  said  commissioner  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  mayor,  or  an  officer  appointed  by  him.  Any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  except  as  provided  in  section  two,  and  the  commis- 
sioner shall  institute  criminal  procee<iings  for  its  enforcement  before  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

§  9.  Repealing. — All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relating  to  employment  agen- 
cies i^  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  Inconsistent  with  this  act,  are 
hereby  repealed,  except  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  known  as  the  labor  law. 

§  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  May  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 
Became  a  law  April  27,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

Amending  the  Union  Label  Law. 
Chaiteb  523. 
An  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  the  illegal  use  of  labels  adopted 
by  labor  organizations. 
Section  1.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by  chapter 
eighty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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§  16.  *  [Penalty  for]  Illegal  use  of  labels,  et  cetera,  a  misdemeanor;  in- 
junction proceedingrs. — [A  person  manufacturing,  using,  displaying  or  keep- 
ing for  sale  a  counterfeit  or  colorable  imitation  of  a  device  so  adopted  and 
filed,  or  goods  bearing  the  same,  or  who  shall  use  or  display  a  genuine 
device,  so  adopted  and  filed,  without  authority  from  or  in  a  manner  not 
authorized  by  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  t^o  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  brought  In  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  by  the  person,  union  or  association  aggrieved;  one-half  of 
which  penalty,  when  recovered,  shall  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  and  one-half 
to  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town  or  to  an  officer  having  like  power 
of  the  city,  wherein  the  person  aggrieved  resides,  or  union  or  association 
is  located,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  such  town  or  city.]  A  person  who, 
(1)  shall  in  any  way  use  or  display  the  label,  brand,  mark,  name  or  other 
character,  adopted  by  any  such  union  or  association  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  without  the  consent  or  authority  of  such  union  or  associa- 
tion; or  (2)  shall  counterfeit  or  imitate  any  such  label,  brand,  mark,  name 
or  other  character,  or  knowingly,  sells  or  disposes  or  keeps  or  has  in  his 
possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  any  goods,  tcares,  merchandise 
or  other  products  of  labor,  upon  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is 
attached,  afjtxed,  printed,  stamped  or  impressed,  or  knowUvgly  sells  or  dis- 
poses of,  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  or  dispose  of 
any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  products  of  labor  contained  in  any 
box,  case,  can,  or  package,  to  which,  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or 
imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted,  stamped  or  impressed,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  ncft  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment.  After  filing  copies  of  such  device,  such  union 
or  association  may  also  maintain  an  action  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use, 
display  or  sale  of  counterfeit  or  colorable  imitations  of  such  device,  or  of 
goods  bearing  the  same,  or  the  unauthorized  use  or  display  of  such  device, 
or  of  goods  bearing  the  same,  and  the  court  may  restrain  such  wrongful 
manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale,  and  every  unauthorized  use  or  display 
by  others  of  the  genuine  devices  so  registered  and  filed,  if  such  use  or  dis- 
play is  not  authorized  by  the  owner  thereof,  and  may  award  to  the  plaintiff 
such  damages  resulting  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display  or 
sale  as  may  be  proved,  together  with  the  profits  derived  therefrom. 

{  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Became  a  law  April  29,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

Amending  the  **  Sweat  Shop ''  Law.* 

Chapter  550. 

Aif  Act  to  amend  the  labor  law  in  relation  to  tenement-made  articles. 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  article  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen 

of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  constituting  chapter 

thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and 

ninety-one  of  the   laws  of  eighteen   hundred   and  ninety-nine,  is   hereby 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 


*  Italicized  wor/ls  are  new ;  bracketed  word9  were  in  the  old  law  and  are  to  be 
omitted. 
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§  2.  Definitions. — The  term  employee,  when  used  in  this  chapter,  means 
a  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer  who  works  for  another  for  hire.  The 
person,  employing  any  such  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer,  whether  the 
owner,  proprietor,  agent,  superintendent,  foreman  or  other  subordinate,  is 
designated  in  this  chapter  as  an  employer.  The  term  factory,  when  used 
in  this  chapter,  shall  be  construed  to  include  also  auy  mill,  workshop,  or 
other  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  where  one  or  more  persons 
are  employed  at  labor.  The  term  mercantile  establishment,  when  used  in 
this  chapter,  means  any  place  where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  offered 
for  sale.  The  term  tenement  house y  tvhcre  used  in  this  chapter,  mcafis  any 
house  or  building,  or  portion  thereof,  which  is  rented,  leased,  let  oi'  hired 
out,  to  he  occupied,  or  is  occupied  as  the  home  or  residence  of  three  fami- 
lies or  more  living  independently  of  each  other,  and  doing  their  cooking 
upon  the  premises,  and  huving  a  common  right  in  the  halls,  stairways, 
yards,  water  closets  or  privies,  or  sotne  of  them,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  shall  he  construed  to  include  any  huilditig  on  the  same  lot  with 
any  dwelling  house  and  which  is  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  one  hundred  of  this  act.  Whenever,  in  this  chapter,  authority  is 
conferred  upon  the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of  labor,  it  shall  also 
be  deemed  to  include  his  assistant  or  a  deputy  acting  under  his  direction. 

§  2.  Section  one  hundred  of  article  seven  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

§  100.  Manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  articles  in  tene- 
ments.— No  [room  or  apartment  in  any]  tenement  [or  dwelling  house,  or 
In  a  building  situated  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling]  house,  nor 
any  part  thereof,  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering, 
repairing  or  finishing  therein  any  coats,  vests,  knee-pants,  trousers,  overalls, 
cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  dresses,  waists,  waist  bands, 
underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  skirts,  shirts, 
aprons,  purses,  pocketbooks,  slippers,  paper  boxes,  paper  bags,  feathers,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  cigarettes,  cigars  or  umbrellas  [unless]  without  a  license  [is 
secured]  therefor  as  provided  in  this  article.  But  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  apply  to  collars,  cuffs,  shirts  or  shirt  waists  made  of  cotton  or  linen 
fabrics  that  are  subjected  to  the  laundrying  process  before  being  offered  for 
sale.  Application  for  such  a  license  shall  be  made  to  the  commissioner  of 
labor  [factory  inspector]  by  [any  family  or  a  member  thereof  desiring  to 
manufacture,  alter,  repair  or  finish  any  of  such  articles  in  any  room  or 
apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  by  any  person  desiring  to 
perform  such  work  in  any  building  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling 
house.]  the  owner  of  such  tenement  house,  or  by  his  duly  authorized  agent. 
Such  application  shall  describe  [the  room  or  apartment,  shall  specify  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  employed  therein]  the  house  by  street  number  or 
otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  such  manner  as  will  enable  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  easily  to  find  tlie  same ;  it  shall  also  state  the  number  'pf 
apartments  in  such  house;  it  shall  contain  the  full  name  and  address  of 
the  owner  of  the  said  house,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  [factory 
inspector]  commissioner  of  labor  may  determine.  Blank  applications  shall 
be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of  labor. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  application  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  consult 
the  records  of  the  local  health  department  or  board,  or  other*  appropriate 
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local  authority  charged  with  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspection  of  such  houses; 
if  such  records  show  the  presence  of  any  infectious,  contagious  or  commu- 
nicable disease,  or  the  existence  of  any  uncomplied  with  orders  or  viola- 
tionA  which  indicate  the  presence  of  unsanitary  conditions  in  such  house, 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  may,  without  making  an  inspection  of  the  build- 
ing, deny  such  application  for  a  license,  and  may  continue  to  deny  such 
application  until  such  time  as  the  records  of  said  department,  board  or 
oth(er  local  authmity  show  that  the  said  tenement  house  is  free  from  the 
presence  of  infectious^  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  and  from  all 
unsanitary  conditions.    Before,  however,  any  such  license  is  granted,  an 
Inspection  of  the  [room,  apartment  or]  building  sought  to  be  licensed  must 
be  made  by  the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of  labor,  and  a  statement 
must  be  filed  by  him  as  a  matter  of  public  record,  to  the  effect  that  the 
records  of  the  local  health  department  or  board  or  other  appropriate  au- 
thority charged  with  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspection  of  such  houses,  show 
the  existence  of  no  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease  nor  of 
any  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  said  house;  such  statement  must  be  dated 
and  signed  in  ink  with  the  full  name  of  the  employee  responsible  therefor. 
A  similar  statement  similarly  signed,  showing  the  results  of  the  inspection 
of  the  said  building  must  also  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor  before  any  license  is  granted.     If  the   [factory  inspector]   commis- 
sioner of  labor  ascertain  that  such  [room,  apartment  or]  building  is  free 
from  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  that  there  are  no  de- 
fects of  plumbing  tMt  will  permit  the  free  entrance  of  sewer  air,  that  such 
building  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  condition  and  that  the  articles 
specified  in  this  section  may  be  manufactured  therein  under  clean  and 
healthful  conditions,  he  shall  grant  a  license  permitting  the  use  of  such 
[room,  apartment  or]  building,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering, 
r^airing  or  finishing  such  articles.    [Each  license  shall  state  the  maximum 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed  in  the  room  or  rooms  to  which 
such  license  relates.    The  number  of  persons  to  be  so  employed  shall  b« 
determined  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  contained  in  each  room 
or  apartment  mentioned  In  such  license,  allowing  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cubic  feet  for  each  person  employed  between  the  hours  of 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and,  unless  by 
a  special  written  permit  of  the  factory  inspector,  not  less  than  four  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  for  each  person  employed  therein  between  the  hours  of  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  no  such  permit 
shall  be  issued  unless  such  room  or  apartment  is  lighted  by  electricity  or 
other  suitable  light,  at  all  times  during  such  hours  while  such  persons  are 
employed  therein.]     Such  license  [must]  shall  be  framed,  such  frame  to  he 
furnished  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  upon  receipt  by  him  of  one  dollar 
for  which  a  receipt  in  writing  shall  be  given,  and  shall  be  posted  by  the 
owner  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  [each  room  or  apartment]  the  public  Jiall- 
way  on  the  entrance  floor  of  the  building  to  which  it  relates.     It  may  he 
revoked  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  [factory  Inspector]  if  the  health  of 
the  community  or  of  the  employees  requires  it,  or  if  the  owner  of  the  said 
tenement  house,  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  fails  to  comply  with  the  orders 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  orders 
or  if  it  appears  that  the  [rooms  or  apartments]   building  to  which  such 
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license  relates  [are]  is  not  In  a  healthy  and  proper  sanitary  condition.  In 
everv  case  where  a  license  is  revoked  or  denied  hy  the  commissioner  of  labor 
the  reasons  therefor  shall  he  stated  in  writing,  and  the  records  of  such 
revocation  or  denial  shall  he  deemed  public  records.  Where  a  licence  is 
revoked,  before  such  tenement  house  can  again  be  used  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  this  section,  a  new  license  'must  be  obtain^d^  as-  if  no  license 
had  previously  existed.  Every  [room  or  apartment]  tenement  house  and 
all  the  parts  thereof  in  which  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section  are 
manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition  and  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  and  examination  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor  [factory  inspector],  for  the  purpose*  ascertain- 
ing whether  said  garments  or  articles  or  part  or  parts  thereof,  are  clean 
and  free  from  vermin  and  every  matter  of  an  infectious  or  contagious 
nature.  An  inspection  shall  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  of  each 
licensed  tetiement  house  not  less  than  once  in  every  six  tnonths,  to  deter- 
mine its  sanitary  condition,  and  shall  include  all  parts  of  such  house  and 
the  plumbing  thereof.  Before  making  such  inspection  the  commissioner  of 
labor  may  consult  the  records  of  the  local  department  or  board  charged 
toith  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspection  of  tenement  houses,  to  determine  th4 
frequency  of  orders  issued  by  such  department  or  board  in  relation  to  the 
said  tenement  house,  since  the  last  inspection  of  fhuch  building  was  made 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Whenever  the  commissioner  of  labor  finds 
any  unsanitary  condition  in  a  tenement  house  for  which  a  license  has  been 
issued  as  provided  in  this  section,  he  shall  at  once  issue  an  order  to  the 
owner  thereof  directing  him  to  remedy  such  condition  forthwith.  When- 
ever the  commissioner  of  labor  finds  any  of  the  articles  specified  in  this 
section  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  or  in  process  thereof, 
in  a  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  house,  and  such  room  or  apartment 
is  in  a  filthy  condition,  he  shall  notify  the  tenants  thereof  to  immediately 
clean  the  same,  and  to  maintain  it  in  a  cleanly  condition  at  all  times;  where 
the  commissioner  of  labor  finds  such  room  or  apartment  to  be  habitually 
kept  in  a  filthy  condition,  he  may  in  his  discretion  cause  to  be  affixed  to 
the  entrance  door  of  such  apartment  a  placard  calling  attention  to  such 
facts  and  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  altci'ation,  repair  or  finishing  of 
said  articles  therein.  No  person,  except  the  commissioner  of  labor,  shall 
rctnove  or  drface  any  such  placard  so  affixed.  None  of  the  articles  sped- 
fird  in  this!  section  shall  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  in 
any  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  hou.se,  where  there  is  or  has  been  a 
case  of  infretious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease  in  such  room  or 
apartment,  until  such  tijne  as  the  local  department  or  board  of  health  shall 
certify  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  that  such  disease  has  terminated,  and 
that  the  said  room  or  apartment  has  been  properly  disinfected,  if  disin- 
fection after  such  disease  is  required  by  the  local  ordinances,  or  by  the 
rules  or  regulations  of  such  department  or  board.  None  of  the  articles 
spcrifird  in  this  section  shall  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished 
in  a  part  of  a  cellar  or  basement  of  a  tetiement  fiouse,  which  is  more  than 
one-half  of  its  height  below  the  level  of  the  curb  or  ground  outside  of  or 
adjoining  thr  saine.     No  person  shall  hire,  employ  or  contract  with  [any 
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member  of  a  family  or]  and*  person  [not  holding  a  license  therefor]  to 
manufacture,  alter,  repair  or  finish  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  sec- 
tion in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  [or  dwelling]  house  [or  in 
any  room  or  apartment  in  any  building  situated  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement 
or  dwelling  house]  not  havhig  a  license  therefore  issued  as  aforesaid. 
None  of  the  articles  specified  in  this  section  shall  he  manufactured,  altered, 
repaired  or  finished  in  any  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  house  hy  any 
person  other  than  the  memJ)ers  of  the  family  living  therein,  v>hidh  shOtll 
include  a  husband  and  wife  and  their  children,  or  the  children  of  either. 
Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  [not]  prevent  the  employment  of  a 
tailor  or  seamstress  by  any  person  or  family  for  the  purjwse  of  making, 
altering,  repairing  or  finishing  any  article  of  wearing  apparel  for  th^e  use  of 
such  person  or  [for]  family  [use]. 

$  3.  Section  one  hundred  and  one  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  101.  Beg^ter  of  persons  to  whom  work  is  given. — Persons  contracting 
for  the  manufacturing,  altering,  rei)airing  or  finishing  of  any  of  the  articles 
mentioned  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  act  or  giving  out  material  from 
which  they  or  any  part  of  them  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired 
or  finished,  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  plainly  written 
in  English  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  articles  or  materials  are  given  to 
be  so  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  or  with  whom  they  have 
contracted  to  do  the  same.  It  shall  he  incumbent  upon  all  persons  contract- 
ing for  the  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  of  any  of  th(\ 
articles  specified  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  act,  or  pivirng  out  material 
from  which  they  or  any  part  of  them  arc  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  re- 
paired or  finished,  before  giving  out  the  same  to  ascertain  from  the  office  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor  whether  the  tenement  house  in  which  such  articles 
or  materials  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  is  licensed 
its  provided  in  this  act,  and  also  to  ascertain  from  the  local  departm-cnt  or 
board  of  health  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  then  sick  of  any 
infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  and  residing  in  tenement 
houses;  and  none  of  the  said  articles  nor  any  material  from  which  they  or 
any  part  of  them  are  to  he  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  shall 
be  given  out  or  sent  to  any  person  rrtfiding  in  a  tenement  house  that  is  not 
licensed  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  to  any  person  residing  in  a  room  or  apart- 
ment in  whirh  there  exists  any  infectious,  contagious  of  communicable  dis- 
ease. [Such]  The  register  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  eominissiotirr  of  labor  [factory  inspector],  and  a  copy 
tliereof  shall  be  furnished  on  liis  demand  as  well  as  such  other  information 
as  he  may  require. 

§  4.  Section  one  hundred  and  tliree  of  said  act  is  herel)y  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

§  103.  Powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  health  relative  to  tenement-made 
articles. — If  the  commissioner  of  labor  [factory  insi)e<'torl  finds  evidence  of 
disease  present  in  a  workshop  or  in  a  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  [or 
dwelling]  house  [or  in  any  room  or  ai>artnHMit  of  a  building  in  tlie  rear  of 
a  tenement]  or  dwelling;  house,  in  wliich  any  of  the  articles  named  in  section 
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one  hundred  of  this  chapter  are  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finishecL 
or  in  process  thereof,  he  shall  affix  to  such  articles  the  label  prescribed  ia 
the  preceding  section,  and  immediately  report  to  the  local  board  of  health,, 
who  shall  disinfect  such  articles,  if  necessary,  and  thereupon  remove  such, 
label.  If  the  commissimxer  of  labor  [factory  Inspector]  finds  that  infectious- 
or  contagious  diseases  exist  in  a  workshop,  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement 
or  dwelling  house  [or  of  a  building  in  the  rear  thereof]  in  which  any  of 
the  articles  specified  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  chapter,  are  being  manu- 
factured, altered,  repaired  or  finished,  or  that  articles  manufactured  or  in 
process  of  manufacture  therein  are  Infected  or  that  goods  used  therein  are- 
unfit  for  use,  he  shall  report  to  the  local  board  of  health.  The  local  Jiealth 
department  or  hoard  in  every  city,  town  and  village  whenever  there  is  an^ 
infectious  J  contagious  or  communicahle  disease  in  a  tenement  house  shall 
cause  an  inspection  of  such  tenement  house  to  be  made  within  forty-eight 
hours.  If  any  of  the  articles  specified  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  acf^ 
are  found  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  or  in  process 
thereof  in  an  apartment  in  which  such  disease  exists,  [and]  such  board 
shall  issue  such  order  as  the  public  health  may  require,  and  shall  at  once 
report  such  facts  to  the  com^missioner  of  labor,  furnishing  such  further- 
information  as  he  may  require.  Such  board  may  condemn  and  destroy  all 
such  infected  article  or  articles  manufactured  or  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture under  unclean  or  unhealthful  conditions.  The  local  health  depart- 
ment or  board  or  other  appropriate  authority  charged  with  the  duty  of 
sanitary  inspection  of  such  houses,  in  every  city,  town  and  viUoi^e  shall,, 
when  so  requested  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  furnish  copies  of  its  records 
as  to  the  presence  of  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  or  of 
unsanitary  conditions  tn  said  houses;  an-d  sliall  furnish  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  5.  Section  one  hundred  and  five  of  said  act  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

§  105.  Owners  of  tenement  and  dwelling  houses  not  to  permit  the  un- 
lawful use  thereof. — The  owner  [lessee]  or  agent  of  a  tenement  [or  dwell- 
ing] house  [or  of  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement]  or  dwelling  house* 
shall  not  permit  the  use  thereof  for  the  manufacture,  repair,  alteration  or- 
finishing  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  article  contrary  to  its  pro- 
visions. If  a  room  or  apartment  in  such  tenement  [or  dwelling]  house,  [or  in 
a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement]  or  dwelling  house  be  so  unlawfully  used, 
the  commissioner  of  labor  [factory  inspector]  shall  serve  a  notice  thereof 
upon  such  owner  [,  lessee]  or  agent.  Unless  such  owner  [,  lessee]  or  agent 
shall  cause  such  unlawful  manufacture  to  be  discontinued  within  [thirty] 
ten  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice,  or,  within  fifteen  days  thereafter 
[,]  institutes  and  faithfully  prosecutes  proceedings  for  the  dispossession  of 
the  occupant  of  a  tenement  [or  dwelling]  house  [or  of  a  building  in  the  rear 
of  a  tenement]  or  dwelling  house  who  unlawfully  manufactures,  repairs, 
alters  or  finishes  such  articles  [in  any  room  or  apartment]  therein,  he  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  article,  as  if  he,  himself,  was  engaged 
in  such  unlawful  manufacture,  rei)air,  alteration  or  finishing.  The  unlaw- 
ful manufacture,  repair,  alteration  or  finishing  of  any  of  such  articles  by 
the  occupant  of  a  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  [or  dwelling]  house 
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I,  or  of  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement]  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  a 
•cause  for  dispossessing  such  occupant  by  summary  proceedings  to  recover 
possession  of  real  property,  as  provided  in  the  code  of  civil  procedure. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

Became  a  law,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  May  3,  1904. 

3Caklng  it  a  Misdemeanor  to  Bribe  Bepresentatives  of  Labor  XTnions. 

Chapter  659. 
-An  Act  to  amend  the  penal  code  relative  to  bribery  of  representatives  of 

labor  organizations. 

Section  1.  Title  twelve  of  the  penal  code  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  to  be  section  four  hundred  and  forty-seven-f 
and  to  read  as  follows : 

§  447-f.  Bribery  of  labor  representatives. — ^A  person  who  gives  or  offers 
to  give  any  money  or  other  things  of  value  to  any  duly  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  a  labor  organization  with  intent  to  Influence  him  in  respect  to 
any  of  his  acts,  decisions,  or  other  duties  as  such  representative,  or  to 
Induce  him  to  prevent  or  cause  a  strike  by  the  employees  of  any  person  or 
•corporation,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  no  person  shall  be  excused 
from  attending  and  testifying,  or  producing  any  books,  papers  or  other 
documents  before  any  court  or  magistrate,  upon  any  investigation,  proceed- 
ing or  trial,  for  a  violation  of  this  section,  upon  the  ground  or  for  the 
reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required 
of  him  may  tend  to  convict  him  of  a  crime  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture;  but  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing  concern- 
ing which  he  may  so  testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise, 
and  no  testimony  so  given  or  produced  shall  be  received  against  him  upon 
any  criminal  investigation  or  proceeding. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

Became  a  law  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  May  9,  1904. 

Fixing  the  Salaries  of  Employees  of  State  Hospitals. 

Chapter  714. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  insanity  law,  in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  certain 

officers  and  employees  of  state  hospitals. 

Section  1.  Section  thirty-eight  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty-five  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation 
to  the  insane,  constituting  chapter  twenty-eight  of  the  general  laws,"  as 
amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  two, 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  38.  Salaries  of  officers  and  wages  of  employees.* — ^The  commission, 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  In  writing  of  the  governor,  secretary  of 
state  and  comptroller,  shall  fix  the  annual  salaries  of  the  resident  officers 
of  the  state  hospitals,  which  shall  be  uniform  for  like  service.  They  shall 
classify  the  other  officers  and  employees  into  grades,  and,  except  as  provided 


^Italicized  words  in  this  section  are  new ;  bracketed  words  were  In  the  old  law  and 
are  to  he  omitted. 
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hy  section  thirty-cight-a  of  this  chapter,  shall  determine  the  salaries  and 
wages  to  be  paid  in  each  grade,  which  shall  be  uniforhi  in  all  the  hospitals. 
The  salaries  and  wages  shall  be  included  in  the  estimates  and  paid  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  expenses  of  the  state  hospitals.  Food  supplies  shall 
be  allowed  to  oflftcers  and  employees  and  the  families  of  the  superintendents, 
first  assistant  physicians  and  stewards.  Food  supplies  shall  continue  to  be 
allowed  the  families  of  the  assistant  physicians  residing  at  the  hospitals  on 
[January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six]  May  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  four.  Such  families  shall  consist  only  of  the  wives  and  minor 
children  of  such  officers ;  no  other  persons,  except  those  regularly  employed, 
shall  be  allowed  rooms  and  maintenance,  except  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  commission ;  such  supplies  shall  be  drawn  from  the  supplies  provided 
for  general  hospital  use.  With  the  approval  of  the  commission,  officers  or 
employees  of  state  hospitals  may  be  permitted  to  live  outside  of  such  hos- 
pitals, and  shall  receive  such  sums  in  lieu  of  the  quarters  or  supplies 
furnished  by  the  hospitals,  as  may  be  equitable. 

§  2.  Such  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section 
to  be  section  thirty-eight-a  thereof  and  to  read  as  follows : 

§  38-a.  Salaries  of  certain  ofElcers  and  wages  of  certain  employees  pre- 
scribed.— ^The  officers  or  employees  of  the  state  hospitals  now  or  hereafter 
classified  as  occupying  offices  or  positions  specified  in  the  schedule  at  the 
end  of  this  section  shall  hereafter  receive  the  salaries  or  wages  per  month 
Indicated  opposite  the  name  or  title  of  such  office  or  position,  except  that 
where  a  minimum  and  maximum  rate  per  month  is  prescribed,  advance- 
ment from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  length  of  service,  as  prescribed  in  such  schedule.  If  a  minimum  and 
maximum  rate  per  month  is  not  prescribed  in  such  schedule,  the  salary  or 
wages  per  month  of  such  officer  or  employee  shall  be  the  amount  indicated 
opposite  the  name  or  title  of  such  office  or  position.  Where  an  Increase  of 
salary  or  wages  is  allowed  at  a  certain  rate  per  month  or  otherwise  for 
continuous  service,  continuous  service  performed  before  this  section  takes 
effect  in  the  same  position  or  employment,  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
continuous  service  in  determining  the  salary  or  wages  to  which  such  officer 
or  employee  shall  be  entitled  under  this  section. 

SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  AND  WAQES. 

I. 

Administbation  Department. 

wages  pee  month. 

POSITION.                                                                                  Minimum.  Maximum. 

Man  stenographer $62  50  $75  00 

Women  stenographers 50  00  62  50 

Watchmen 43  76 

Policemen   43  76 

Barbers    37  50  50  00 

Coachman 50  00  56  25 

Drivers    31  25 

Pages  and  messenger  boys 17  50  22  50 

Increase  of  wages  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars  per  month  for  each  year  of  continuous  service 
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11. 

Financial  DErAUTMEXT. 


WAGES    PER   MONTH. 


POSITION.  Minimum.  Maximum. 

Bookkeeper   ?87  50  $100  00 

Accountant    75  00  87  50 

Voucher  and  treasurer's  clerk 50  00  62  50 

Storekeeper 50  00  62  50 

Man  .stenographer 62  50  75  00 

Woman   stenographer 50  00  62  50 

Increase  of  wages  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars 
per  month  for  each  year  of  continuous  service.  Where  a  telegraph .  office  is  main- 
tained in  an  institution  an  extra  compensation  of  ten  dollars  per  month  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  person  performing  the  service  of  operator. 


III. 

SUPEBYISOBS. 


WAGES   PER   MONTH. 


POSITION.                                                                               Minimum.  Maximum. 

1.  Chief  supervisors,  men $50  00  $62  50 

2.  Chief  supervisors,  women 43  75  56  25 

3.  Supervisors,   men 43  75  56  26 

4.  Supervisors,  women 37  50  50  00 

Increase  of  wages  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  month  for  each  six  months  of  continuous  service. 


IV. 

Nurses  and  Attendants. 


WAGES    PER   month. 


POSITION.  Minimum.       Maximum. 

1.  Charge  nurses,  men $86  00  $41  25 

2.  Charge  nurses,  women 28  75  35  00 

3.  Nurses,    men 31  25  37  50 

4.  Nurses,  women 25  00  31  25 

5.  Charge  attendants,  men 31  25  37  50 

6.  Charge  attendants,  women 25  00  31  25 

7.  Attendants,  men 22  00  30  00 

8.  Attendants,    women 16  00  22  50 

9.  Special  attendants,  men 37  50  43  75 

10.  Special  attendants,  women 31  25  37  50 

11.  Dining-room  attendants,  women 17  50  22  50 

12.  Ward  helpers,  women 15  00 

Increase  of  wages  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  month  for  each  six  months  of  continuous  service.  An  attendant  or  nurse 
performing  night  service  for  a  period  of  one  month  succeeding  the  first  day  of  tha 
month  shall  be  entitled  to  one  dollar  per  month  in  addition  to  regular  wages.  All 
attendants  and  all  special  attendants  whether  in  immediate  charge  of  patients  or 
otherwise  shall  receive  at  least  the  wages  designated  in  the  above  schedule. 


V. 

Domestic  Service. 


WAGES    PER   MONTH. 


position.  Minimum.       Maximum. 

Housekeepers   $31  25  $37  50 

Waitresses  and  chambermaids 16  25  21  26 

Increase  of  wages  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  month  for  each  year  of  continuous  service. 
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VI. 
Kitchen  Service. 

WAQBS   PEE   MONTH. 

t * . 

POSITION.  Mlnlmam.       Maximum. 

Chef Bp  men ^93  75 

Head  cooks,  men 50  00 

Head  cooks,  women 50  00 

Cooks,  men '. 31  25 

Cooks,  women 81  25 

Assistant  cooks,  women 25  00 

Kitchen  helpers,  men $25  00  30  00 

Kitchen  helpers,  women 17  50  22  50 

The  wages  of  kitchen  helpers  shall  be   increased  from  minimum  to  maximum  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  month  for  each  six  months  of  continuous  sezrice. 

VIL 
Bakebt  Sestice. 

WAGES    PEE    MONTH. 
POSITION.  Minimum.         \Ca-Hmnyn 

Baker    $62  50 

Assistant    baker 48  76 

Bakers'    helpers $25  00  31  25 

Increase  of  wages  of  bakers*  helpers  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  tha 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  month  for  each  year  of  continuous  service. 

VIII. 

Meat  Cuttebs. 

Wages 
POSITION.  per  month. 

Meat  cutters $50  00 

In  institutions  having  a  population  of  over  two  thousand  patients,  the  meat  cutter 
shall  receive  sixty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month. 

IX. 

Laundry  Service. 

Wages 

POSITION.  per  month. 

Laundry   overseer $62  50 

Launderers   81  25 

Head   laundress 81  25 

Laundresses    18  75 


X. 

Bnginebr's  Depabtment. 


WAGES    PER   MONTH. 


POSITION.                                                                                Minimum.  Maximum. 

Chief  engineer $125  00 

Engineer's  assistants,  first  grade 75  00 

Engineer's  assistants,  second  grade 62  50 

Engineer's  assistants,  third  grade 50  00 

Electrical   engineer 93  75 

Electrical  engineer's  assistants,  first   grade 75  00 

Electrical  engineer's  assistants,  second  grade 62  50 

Electrical  engineer's  assistants,  third  grade 50  00 

Linemen 43  75 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters 75  00 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters'  helpers $26  25  37  50 

Firemen,  eight-hour  shifts 37  50 

Firemen,  twelve-hour    shifts 50  00 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters'  helpers  shall  receive  an  increase  from  minimum  to 
maximum  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  month  for  each  year  of  continuous  servlcs. 
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XI. 

Building  Def^bthbnt. 

Wages 

POSITION.  per  month. 

Master  mechanic $126  00 

Head  carpenter 75  00 

Carpenters 62  60 

Painters 62  50 

Blacksmiths «2  50 

XII. 
Industrial  Dbpabtmbnt. 

WAQB8   PBB   month. 

, * V 

POSITION.  Minimum.      Maximum. 

Shop  foreman $56  25 

Tailor $50 .00  66  25 

Shoemaker 50  00  56  25 

Increase  of  wages  of  tailor  and  shoemaker  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  month  for  each  year  of  continQOUs  serrlee. 

XIII. 

Printing  and  Bookbinding  Dbpabthbnt. 

Wages 
position.  per  month. 

Foreman $75  00 

Printer 62  50 

Bookbinder   62  50 

An  employee  who  in  addition  to  his  other  duties  performs  the  duty  of  proofreader 
in  the  printing  and  bookbinding  department,  shall  receive  an  additional  compensation 
of  twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  The  bookkeeper  who  keeps  the  accounts  of  the 
printing  and  bookbinding  department  shall  receive  an  additional  compensation  of 
twenty  dollars  per  month. 

XIV. 

Farm  and  Gbounds  Dbpartmbnt. 

wages  pbr  month. 

position.                                                                               Minimum.  Maximum. 

Head  farmer $56  25  $62  50 

Dairyman    48  75  50  00 

Farmers 31  25  37  50 

Herdsmen    81  25  37  50 

Gardeners    43  75  50  00 

Florists 50  00  56  25 

Drivers 31  25 

Laborers    ,    25  00 

Increase  of  wages  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  month  for  each  year  of  continuous  service. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  May  11,  1904. 
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APPENDIX. 


STATISTICAL   TABLES 

FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF 

JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  1904. 


I.  Number  and  Membership  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  State  and  Selected  Cities. 

II.  Employment  and  Idleness  of  Organized  Working  Men. 

m.  Earnings  of  Organized  Working  Men. 

IV.  Employment  and  Idleness  of  Organized  Working  Women. 

V.  Earnings  of  Organized  Working  Women. 

VL  Work  of  Deputy  Fftctory  Inspectors. 

VII.  Licenses  Issued  for  Tenement  Manufactures. 

VIIL  Children's  Employment  Certificates  Issued  in  Leading  Cities. 

IX.  Accidents  in  Factories  and  Quarries. 
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TABLE  I.— NUMBBiR  AND  BIB MBER SHIP  0«I*  LABOR  ORGAlflZATIOlTS 


INDUSTRIES,  OR  GROUPS 
OF  TRADES. 


1.  Balldlns,  Atone  Working,  Et«>, 

Stone  working , 

Brick  and  oement 

Building  and  paving  trades. . . . , 
Building  and  street  labor , 

8.  Transportfttloo , 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

Navigation , 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 

Freight  luuidling , 

t.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs , 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves   , 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry  . . . . , 
Textiles  

4  Metals,  Maohtnery.  Bt« 

Iron  and  steel , 

Other  metals. 

Shipbuilding  

6  Printing,  Binding,  Eto 

6^Wood  Working  and  Farnltare 

7.  Food  and  Liqnors 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 

8.  Theaters  and  Mnslo 

9.  Tohaooo 

10.  Rentaurants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

1 1 .  Pahlle  Employment 

1 S.  Stationary  Engl  oe  Men , 

18.  MlMOAllaneons 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware 

Barbering 

Other  difltinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Nbw  York  State. 


Org. 


Men. 


677 

48 

8 

674 


S6S 

281 

80 
74 

48 


176 

80 
18 
34' 
18 


S4! 

274 


15 


122 


92 


162 

96 
56 


64 


67 


116 

67 

58 


111 


97 


189 
42 

21 
27 
50 
24 


2,556 


192,211 

8,004 

866 

80.880 

88.891 


67,209 

29.480 
17,r 
18,118 
6.719 


SI.  486 

».848 

8.391 

8.585 

457 

1,164 


41.800 

82.078 
5.901 
2,421 


28,606 
16,984 
19.218 

i2.oeo> 

6.52Si 

10.714 

9.695 


9.626 

5.008 
8.618 


9.068 


12.118 


18.688 

8,808 
2,370 
1.806 
2,366 
2.251 
1,487 


Women. 


885,666 


218 

218 


7. 888 

i.474 

482 

1,057 

264 

161 


126 

126 


1.102 
100 


1.869 


8.084 


479 

134 
845 


91 


249 

75 
20 


154 


14,166 


Total 
number 
of  mem- 
bers. 


122.211 

8,004 

866 

80,880 

88.801 


67.427 

20.606 
17.802 
18.118 
6,710 


38.828 

28,822 

8,823 

4.642 

721 

1,816 


41.426 

88,104 
6.001 
2.421 


24.707 
16.084 


19.228 

12.700 


12.083 


18.629 


10.006 

6.042 
8,063 


9.169 


12.118 


13,882 

8.878 
2.800 
1.806' 
2,366; 
2.405 
1,487 


Nbw  York  City. 


Org. 


190 

18 


151 


Mem- 
bers. 


98 

97 
25 

11 


46 

87 
0 


27 


28 


26 


899,782 


664 


Thereof 
women. 


92.168  . 

6.000. 


68,847 
81.897 


81.866 

6.486 
9,671 
9.866 
8,584 


67      97.607 

40  22.122 
12;  8.257 
10  1,4T9 

2  254 

885 


18,488 
11.860 
4.625 
2.013 


20,062 
18,087 


18,948 

9.091 
8,062 


8,679 
8,699 


8,672 

2.561 
1.111 


7,888 


7,493 

8,962 

70 
l.OU 
1,214 

88 
,1.546 


957,044 
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BUFFAIX). 

ROCBESTBR. 

SCHVNECTADT. 

Albavy.           Syracuse. 

Troy. 

OrK. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org, 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Orgr. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Org. 

Mem- 
bers. 

41 

3 

4,880 
155 

80 

1 

8,172 

88 

9 

1,100 

16 

2 

1,128 

90 

18 

1 

2,088 

86 

9 

860 

V. : 

36 
2 

4.838 

87 

18,642 

4.864 

7,027 

481 

1.680 

1.788 

1.455 
33 

16 
4 

16 

11 

1,606 
888 

2.661 

1.889 

9 

1.109 

i2 

1 

19 

11 
1 
4 
8 

8 
2 

1 

868        16 
100          1 

1.677 
825 

1.168 

1,053 

8 

1 

11 

6 

810 
60 

60 

28 
6 

6 
8 

474 

156 

8.806 

1,7J8 

10 

755 

822 

177 

167 
10 

W 

1,177 

629 

6 
10 

5 

662 

2 

819 

1 
1 

10 

8 

40 
65 

1.190 

1,110 

3              482 

2'              m 

10 

5 

1 

6 

8 

8,429 
1.329 

1 
1 

48 
48 

8 

1 

181 

102 

3 

200 
45 

2 

1,100 

2 

86 

1 

2 

TO 

1 " 

84 

19 
3 
2 

4,467 

8.922 
242 
293 

I.OOS 

648 

1,890 

686 
864 

676 

607 

1,280 

837 
893 

880 

1,799 

788 

18 

9 
8 

1,896 

1.510 
186 

88 

83 
5 

6,860 

5.006 
844 

IS 

11 
2 

1,288          7 

l,29»l         6 

541         1 

766 

703 
62 

11 

9 
2 

1,194 

1,184 
60 

11 
10 

12 

6 
6 

.9 

8 

8 
2 

8 

2 

7 

1 
1 

777 
788 

696 

281 
815 

467 

866 

681 

369 
172 

271 

626 

828 

86 

1 
1 

8 

8 

80 
176 

128 

128 

6 

4 

7 
2 
6 

8 

8 

4 
2 
2 

8 

4 
1 

710          6 
199          6 

668,         0 

229          8 
829'         A 

818 
174 

688 

297 
286 

226 

496 

705 

240 
465 

166 

226 

191 

2 
8 

5 

2 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

8 

4 
2 

1 

168 
244 

896 

190 
205 

4 

1 

7 
3 
4 

S 

6 

8 

1 
1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

86 
67 

265 

114 
151 

26 

100 

180 

271 
848 

424 

276 
148 

147 

142 

8 

3 

4 
1 
3 

8 

8 

2 

110 
886 

207 

147 
60 

06 

188 

800 

172 

2 

42 

86 
34 
142 
76 

1 

40 

1 

25 

3 

86,             2 

1 
2 

465 
135 


1 
2 

1 

96             1 

i42       i 

176 

1 

10:3 

1 

16 

1 

1           

ltl7|     S2,0il|          98 

18,869          6» 

»,03:6 

84 

8,607i      85 

8,24X 

67 

6,376 
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TABI^B  II.-»E>MPI^OYBnB>NT  AND  IDIJSlfE»9  OF 


INDUSTRIES,  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


,  Balldlnr,  Stone  Working,  Eto. 

Stone  workinf^ 

Brick  and  cement 

BuildinK  and  paving  trades 

Build inflr  and  street  labor 


S.  Transportation  

Railways  and  telegrrapbs  . . . 

Navitratton 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc  . 
Freight  handling 


3.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  ca]38  and  furs  

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves  ... 
Shirts,  collara  and  laundry. 
Textiles 


4.  Metal*,  SiMohlnery,  Etc. 

Iron  and  steel , 

Other  motals 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Printing.  Binding.  Eto 

6.  Wood  Worlcing  and  Farnlture.. 


7.  Food  and  I^iqnorfi.. 

Food  preparation. 
Beverages 


8.  Theaters  and  Music. 


9.  Tobacco  . 


10. 


R^dtanrantK  and  Retnll  Trade. 

Hotels  and  i-estixurants 

Ketail  trade 


11.  Pabllc  Kmployment. 


12,  Stationary  Engine  Men. 


1 3.  Mli«cellaneoafi 

Pai>er  and  inioer  sroods 

lA'ailuT  arul  leathor  jroods. 

(liass  tind  uhu^sware- 

Iiai'l»t*riii{r    

Othor  distinct  trades 

Mixed  (.Miiploymcnt 


UNION  MEMBBBS  WHO  WOBKBD— 


1-29 
days. 


17.654 

1,746 
159 


8.421 


410 

8 
20 

eo 


687 

4tt5 

75 

2 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


45 


681 


674 


80-69 
days. 


67,188 

1,065 

80 

24,535 

11,658 


8.168 
877 
8.000 
2.098 
2.693 


12.680 

12,006 
161 
396 


01 

48 

482 

470 

12 

6 

6 


428 

22 
136, 

7l 

6| 

57! 

la') 


60-79 
days. 


27.488 

2,759 

49 

22,771 
1.904 


15.667 

7,246 

75 

7.666 

571 


15.074 

9.166 

8.a« 

2,442 

452 
876 


766 


108 1       2.688 

I 
601 !       1.768 

499  '  '^- 

2 


1,675 
93 


80  days 
or  over. 


6.820  81,658 

5.502  2^.343 

1.448  8.854 

785  1 


185 
4,083 


600 

188 
321 


78 
1.868 


1,466 

177, 

558 

243, 

31 

59 
398 


19.856 


10.296 


18.178 

8.5231 
4.650 


8.849 
4.827 

5,484 

2.782 
2,702 


2.  KIO 
1,049 


1.284 

1 


1,277 
6 


98,845 

20.704 

4.683 

2.807 

651 


I 


Total     Average 

number  number 

em-       of  days 

ployed,    worked. 


144 

141" 


462 


1,885 
8 


9.474 

954 

1,520 


865 
847 


2,592 

2,162 
430 


1.784 

1 
6.975 

4.860 

4..U 

9.482 

2.516 
1,511 

1,950 

444 

1.490 

60 
714 
32 


21,575      77,25«   16«,eia      50,60O 


88.600 

6,570 
238 

60.912 
16,888 


62.480 

28.396 
7.778 

12.180 
4,287 


99,  886 

21.83S 

3.274. 

2,840. 

462 

961 


88, 551 

80.866 

5.40oi 

2,295 


29,181 


18,084 


17.916 

11.651 
6.265 


4.406 


8,800 


9.067 

5.002 
3.465 


8.787 
11,208 


19,671 

3,l.->9 
2,2U5 
1,74() 
2,197 
1,879 
1,391 


47.4 

49.3 
26.1 
49.4 
39.6 


77.5 

86.5 
65.8 
71.2 

57.0 


66.1 

53.6 

70.8 
71.1 
74.6 
71.: 


•7.9 

70.3 
57.0 
61.2 


•9.6 


•5.1 


79.7 

70.2 


70.1 


65.6 


76.0 

76.8 
74.7 


89.8 


78.1 


71.9 

75  »} 
©2 

693 
7f>.',< 
78  2 
38  2 


3iS,O30' 


64.5 
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Idleness  DuiuNa 
Entire  Quarter. 


Idleness  at  the  End  of  the  Quarter. 


Membersl  ^^' 
^"^^^     lof  idle. 


118.  tOAi 

6.656 

966 

77.698 

33.391 


84,865 

1.066 

128 

16.649 

16,502 


6S.118 

28.581 
15.790 
12,230 
6,517 


81.829 

22.753 

3.384 

3.583 

457 

1.152 


40.  OSS 
32.664 

5.H97 
2.:«4 


10.681 

246 

8.012 

9(3 

2.280 


1.784 

915 

110 

743 

5 

11 


2.874 

1.806 
497 
09 


I 


28,100         018 


14.846     ].7« 


10,128     1.107 

12,002  846 

6.526  261 


4.662         187 


Per  Members 


cent 
idle. 


9,150 


9.890 

5.822 
3,568 


8.078 


266 

218 
48 


155 


11.627         437 


18.142 

3.262 
2.345 
l,78i: 
2.2IJ4: 
2.076' 
1.474 


557 


140 


197 

81 


30  7.4  K 1 154,834 


20.1 

16.8 
35.0 
21.4 
49.4 


16.8 

0.9 
50.7 

0.8 
85.0 


6.7 

4.0 
8.3 
20.7 
1.1 
1.0 


6.8 
5.5 
8.4 
2.9 


4.0 


11.0 


5.8 

6.7 
4.0 


8.0 


841      8.7 


2.8 
3.7 
1.3 


1.7 


8.8 


4.2 

3.0 

5.9: 

1.9 
0.3 

9.5 
5.5' 


report- 
ing. 


Num-   I 
ber 
there- 
of idle 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


118.206 

6.656 

866 

77.798 

83.301 


68.168 

28.661 
16.790 
12.305 
6.407 


81.207 

22.721 

3.384 

3,583 

467 

1.152 


40.025 

32.664 
6,897 
2,364 


23.511 


15,822 


10,128 

12,602 
6,526 


4,552 
0,150 


0.526 

5.908 
3,618 


8.078 


1{,627 


18,142 

3.262 
2.34.5 
1,781 
2,204 
2,076 
1,474 


14.0  .368,622 


NUMBER  IDLE  BE0AU8B  OF— 


Lack 

Of 

work. 


60.8611  51.1   15,084 

1.875  28.2          273 

ITT  48.4|          128 

32,301  41.5;    13.265 

26,008!    77.9       


18,816; 

502 
8,512i 

926 
8,286 

7,88l' 
6.652 

268 

8881 

10 


5,2261 

4,006 


21.1 

2.1 
68.9 

7.6 
61.3 


25.2 

29.3 

7.9 

24.8; 

2.2 
5.5 


337, 


12.8, 

12.3 
15.0 
14.3 


4,078    17.8 


167'  8.7 

,  I 

8S7|  0.7j 

781 


1,015 

1,861 

348 
381 
80 
42 
218 
21)2 


8,100 

180 
580 
683 
717 


5,008 

5,649 

227 

89 

6 

22 


I 


8,111 

2,241 
687 
183 


1,882 


8,161.  20.6     2,055 


1.858      0.7i    1,540 
1,510;    12.0;      1,313 

343       5.3  r- 


118 

584 


7.7         612 

10.1  450 

132       3.6 


1,854    20.7         262 


8.7. 


10.41 

IO.7I 
16.2 
4.5: 
1.9 
10.5 
19.8 


The 
wither. 


Strike 

or 
look- 
out. 


28,850  10,824 

1,111  424 

49 

7.254  9,861 

16,494  9,000 


0.886 


7,730 

86 

2,021 


10 


10 


1.264 

544 


720 


645>        706 

568;         654 
162 


28 


2,240 


776 


06 

96 


15 


178        281 


6441 

102 
266  . 
62:. 

18. 
36 
160 


835 

127 


Lack 
of  ma- 
terial. 


550, 


136 

70 
25 
13' 


144 
64, 


28 


246 

8 


188 
50 


461 


no 

351 


140 

108 


Disa- 
bility. 


1,107 

54 


08 

89 


10 


115 

19 
70 


2O1 
0! 


1,098 
50 


Other 
rea- 
sons. 


I 


648 

870 
1221 
26 
125 


172 

41" 
63 


562 

476 
22 
64 


427 


470 

5 


2fl 

98 


21 

i 

22 

40 

808 

282 

12 

4 

5 

108 

6 

77 

6 

22 

4 

67 


Rea- 
son 
not 
sta- 
ted. 

222 


40 


45 

4 


188 

05 

150 

86 

87 

5 

2 

2 

10 

1 

5 

180 

14 

47 

34 

'1 

120 

100 

20 



1 
85' 

1 

7 

27 

28 

08, 

21 1 

9 

4 
24  .. 

38 

9 
11 

1 



13i 
22 

5 
12 

101,886    27.6  33,472i3tf.A74  25,117      1,138     S.TOO]    1,517     278 
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TABI^E:  ni.— aiJARTBRLY  EARNINGS  OF  ORGAlflKBD 


INDUSTRIES,  OR  GROUPS 
OP  TRADES. 


1.  BalldlnK,  Stone  Working^,  Etc. 

Stone  working , 

Brick  and  cement , 

Building  and  paving  trades. . . , 
Buiiding  and  street  labor 

9.  Tmnnportatlon 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

Navlffation 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 

Freight  handling 

8.  Cltthlng  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 

Textiles 

4.  Metals,  Machinery,  Etc 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metiUs 

Shipbuilding 


6.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

6.  Wood  Working  &  Farnltnre. , 


7.  Food  and  I^lquors  . , 

Food  preparation  , 
Beverages , 


8.  Theaters  and  Masic. 


9.  Tobacco 


10.  Bentan rants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment. 


12.  Stationary  Engine  Men. 


13.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

liCather  and  leather  goods. 

(i  liiss  and  glassware 

Barliering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  emijloyraent 


Men  em- 
ployed. 


GRAND  TOTAL. 


88.609 

6,670 

288 

00.912 

16.889 

6S.480 

2&.386 
7,778 

12,180 
4.287 


89,885 

21,838 

8.274 

2,840 

462 

981 


80.661 

80.866 
6,400 
2.896 


88, 181 

18,084 

17,916 

11.661 
6.286 

4,406 

8.800 

9,007 

6,602 
3,466 

8,787 

11,808 


12.671 

3.150 
2.305 
1.740 
2.197 
1.879 
l.:«l 


Total  days 
worked. 


8,960,171 

276.800 

6.212 

8,009,871 


^  067, 681 

2.461.028 
612,061 
868,169 
241,488 


1, 707, 766 

1.160.749 

281.828 

202.104 

83.740 

70.886 


2.616,784^ 

2.1^.641 
807. 60U 
140.662 


1.648.048 
861.690 


1.801,688 

817,607 
488.936 


808.866 
676.178 

088.696 

430,a30 
268.665 

782,880 

876,886 


806.086 

238.969 
139. 57H 
120.6574 
168.94(H 
146,955 
80.979 


Total 
earnings. 


$18,499,809  92 

1,126.506  26 

11,278  00 

10.690.700  86 

1.762.828  30 


9,697,248  48 

6.082.966  11 
1.209.648  00 
1.782,081  11 


4.101,784  28 
2.944.861  44 
606.647  63 
407.212  49 
101.466  36 
141.097  36 


7.286.686  09 

6.7^.383  88 

1.001.616  66 

478.795  06 


4.818.846  40 

8.279.847  68 


8.008.846  90 

1.768.740  46 
1.240.106  44 


1.296.882  76 


1.169.928  44 


1,481,089  62 

898.020  85 
6:33.069  17 


1,877,018  88 


2,880,081  77 


1.898.178  67 

443.380  67 
279.020  68 
431.841  08 
317,082  73 
202,669  88 
129. 183  58 


Average 
Earnivob. 


For 

three 

months. 


$161  46 

202  07 

47  88 

174  02 

104  88 


188  87 
21116 
166  62 
146  92 
146  96 


189  68 

184  86 
164  72 
148  99 
224  48 
144  44 


187  69 

186  08 
186  47 
200  46 


916  96 
174  21 


167  94 

16181 
197  94 


294  41 


188  96 


167  88 

160  32 
163  84 


218  61 


218  60 


160  60 

140  35 
128  54 
248  18 
144  38 
166  76 
92  87 


Per 
day. 


$8  41 

406 
1  82 
862 
264 


2  86 

244 
286 
206 

268 


2  40 

252 
2  19 
202 
801 
2  01 


8  77 

266 
825 
887 


8.12 


2.68 


2  81 

8  16 
866 


4  20 


8  08 


2  08 

209 
206 


2  66 


8  72 


2  11 

1  86 

200 

858 

1 

199 

1  60 


$1 
to 
$84. 


866 

28 
130 
666 

42 


976 

1 


$25 

to 
$49. 


276 


18 


10 
98 


8.976 

84 

80 

8.579 

1.292 


8.161 

4 

3,080 

70 

67 


476 
442 


6 
SO 


84 


28 

10 
13; 


326 

17 
100 


812.089J  20.126.727    $64,688,170  08|   $174  92 


$2  71 


66 
153 


1.648 


30 


218 

157 
10 
45 


26 


96 


841 

341 


66 

9 
11 
2 
6 


27 
"si  861 
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NuMBBB  OF  Maui  Mbmbsbs  of  Labor  Oboanizations  Who  Earned— 


«80 

to 

m 

to 
100. 

$100 

to 

8184. 

$185 

to 

$149. 

$160 

to 

$174. 

$175 

to 

$190. 

$200 

to 

$884. 

to 
$240. 

$250 

to 

$274. 

$275 

to 

$289. 

$800 

or 

more. 

7,09S 

148 

ao 

7,901 

686 

9.840 
806 

907 

48 

6.875 

4.801 

0.046 

821 

10,007 

68 

7,487 
1.207 

6,196 
144 

4,846 

269 

746 

126 

6.282 

1.804 

8.ia) 

8,795 

8.800 
8,966 

7.668 
1.278 

6.274 
60 

••s 

6.220 
1,060 

5,648 
406 

4.576 

080 

4.988 

184 

40 

1.908 

89 

8 

1,7€8 

184 

8.287 

1.887 

50 

688 

218 

6.666 

i.888 
661 

2,889 
888 

14,111 

i.890 
1.64S 
8.778 
2,786 

120 

4.006 

21 
80 

1,926 

1,499 

aso 

25 
61 

2.080 

1489 

612 

16 

118 

1.861 

1,861 

6.604 
4.289 
1.188 

71 

23 

88 

8.469 

t818 

76 

0.168 
6,914 

iS 

1 

46 

6 
890 

8.407 

81 

2,148 

96 

002 

4.487 

789 
488 

27 
861 

8.810 

161 

061 

6.170 

1,077 

1.170 

84 

201 

6,206 

108 
1.690 

8.009 

im 

168 

8.002 

6.480 

Tuo 

472 
8.801 

910 

759 
64 
85 
59 
8 

0.706 

576 
806 

1.281 

1,084 

1,218 
804 
60 
67 

780 

746 
.   40 

04 

58 
6 

810 

686 

79 

*     18 

6 

179 

13 

4 

•07 

684 
48 
S5 

6,808 

^.076 
916 
817 

8.260 

2,768 

i.2S8 

261 

846 

2.617 

694 

467 
227 

1.441 

1.848 

78 

.    16 

•06 

884 

2.010 

606 

1.067 

904 

1.046 

1.070 

8.008 

1.411 

1.006 

997 

864 

.106 

8tO 

m 

8 

1.86S 

1.880 
88 

190 

882 

606 
187 

808 

1.761 

978 

162 

4.440 

8.156 
1.284 

269 

6.889 
2.819 
8.070 

400 

1.048 

661 
487 

476 

020 

464 
156 

194 

664 

279 
275 

188 

64 

54 

748 

217 
526 

S§ 

40 

2.101 

776 

1.868 

2.024 

1.296 

2.002 

706 

189 

71 

169 

8 

.170 

611 

m 

649 

894 
165 

688 

288 
815 

1,860 

1.140 
716 

2.144 

1.244 
900 

2,472 

884 

168 
166 

286 

70 

216 

108 

TO 
66 

146 

100 
46 

40 

884 

40 

1 

7 

26 

188 

462 

1,684 

8,699 

807 

2,808 

88 

122 

1 

169 

689 

440 

776 

2,710 

2,148 

2,108 

1,422 

" 

881 

482 

72 
138 

1.047 
845 
898 
6 
11 
186 
494 

2.148 

886 
786 
15 
48 
164 
880 

8,171 

1.068 
848 
20B 

1,180 
249 
149 

2.297 

404 
119 

27 
907 
800 

40 

1.914 

187 
467 
783 

71 
882 

94 

172 

24 
32 
115 

206 

76 
48 
75 

120 

78 

'   88 

9 

-          006 

65 

4 
80 

88 

74 

448 

11 

1 

10 
2 

8 

1 

92 

IfiSS 

18.489 

1     «S.684 

24.999 

87.079 

46.911 

58,198 

29,899 

28, 724 

18.992 

4,486 

!20.  726 
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TABLB  IV^BMPIiOYlIKNT  AND  IDIAHStS  OF  OROANIZED 


Total 
number 

em- 
ployed. 

INDUSTRIES,  OR  GROUPS  OP  TRADES. 

1-29 
days. 

days. 

60-79 
days. 

80  days 
or  over. 

number 
of  days 
worked. 

9.  Balliraye  and  TelMimpliB 

.    808 

1.006 
80 
10 

1.U6 
172 

16 

818 

6,686 

666 

268 

166 

126 

1.043 

IT. 

184 
282 

78.8 

8 .  ClothlDf  and  Text1l«#T ....'. 

28 

1.892 

6S,0 

Gftrnients 

68.6 

Hats,  cape  and  fun 

76.1 

Rootfi.  fUioM  and  s lovee 

11 

106 

64.8 

Shirta,  oollan  and  laundry 

74.5 

a>3xtiles 

26 

66.6 

4.  Iron  and8t«el 

66.8 

5.  PcintlDiT  and  Blndlns  

4 

73.9 

6.  Wood  Worklnr  and  Famitare 

64.4 

7 .  Food  Frepamtion 

78.0 

S.  Theaters  and  M«sle 

1 

99 

14 

110 

68.2 

9,  Tobaeeo 

8.680 

24 

7 

54.2 

10.  BestaaranU  and  Retail  Tr^de  i 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

80.6 

Retail  trade 

887 

2 

186 

77.1 

11.  Pnbllo  Emplojaoient 

88 

88.3 

18.  Mlseellaneons 

86 

71.9 

GRAND  TOTAI.. 

64 

4.804 

7,700 

826 

12.914 

64.2 

TABI.B  V.*4iUARTBRI<Y  EARNINGS  OF  OilGAIfIZl»> 


INDUSTRIES,  OR  GROUPS 
OF  TRADES. 

Mem. 
bers  em- 
ployed. 

Total 

days 

worked. 

Total' 
earnings. 

AVBKAOB 

Eabntvos. 

For 
three 
mos. 

Per 
day. 

$1 
to 
$84. 

$26 
to 
$49. 

a   RAllwaTS  and  TelesrraDhs 

218 

6,686 

6.179 

482 

666 

283 

166 

126 

1.048 

100 

10 

1.226 

2.816 

184 

844 

90 

17,181 

UIUI*66 

824,166 

8286] 

86.032 

19.686 

8.822 

8  296 

77.026 

6.436 

780 

83.484 

162.744 

10.802 
26,511 
7.949 
16.962 

$26,688  70 

66U,6S8  66 

440.784  81 

40.926  51 

46.202  15 

27.70179 

9.9S8  40 

8.188  62 

112.741  02 

7  808  06 

787  00 

616,091  00 

281,187  96 

11.691  36 
88,068  40 
12.482  66 
16,126  60 

$122  20 

86  7f 

8611 
94  74 
8180 

106  38 
68  61 
64  66 

108  00 
78  00 
76  70 

42180 
99  84 

87  26 
110  64 
188  47 

72  64 

$156 

ISU 
186 
126 
126 
141 
112 

98 
146 
1  14 

96 
618 
184 

106 
144 
167 
101 

S   Clothing  and  Texules 

82 
28 

906 

Garments 

810 

Hats.  oaiM  and  furs 

Boots,  sEoes  and  grloves 

4 

46 

Khirta.  collars  an<f  laundry . ........ 

Textiles  

6 

60 

4.  Iroa  »nd  8teei  

47 

5   printlDC.  BlndluK.  Ste  

18 

6.  Wood  Worklnf  and  Farniture. . . . 

7.  Pood  PreDaration 

to 

8.  Theaters  and  Mosio 

9.  Tobaeeo 

18 

10.  ResteamnU  and  Retail  Trade  i 

Hotnlfl  and  vMtAiirants 

23 

Retail  trade 

18 

11    Pabllo  KmPlOTmoB* 

13.  Mlsoellaneoas  

7 

GRAND  TOT  All 

18.914 

828.680 

$1,606,694  42 

$128  66 

198 

87 

1.047 

V 
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^WORKING  IVOMBNt  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  1904. 


idlbnb88  durinq 
Entibb  Quarter. 

Idleness  at  the  End  of  the  Quarter. 

Num- 
ber 

thereof 
idle. 

Per 

cent, 
idle. 

Members 
report- 

Nump 

ber 
thereof 

idle. 

Per 
cent, 
idle. 

NUMBER  IDLE  BECAUSE  OF— 

Membera 

re- 
portinff. 

Lack 

of 
work. 

The 
w'ther. 

Strike 
or 

lock- 
out. 

Other 
rea. 

SODb. 

Rear 
son 
not 
sta- 
ted. 

818 

713 

206 

eoi 

1 
5 

66 

iOT 

0.0 
9.8 
3.8 
0.0 
47.4 
0.4 
3.1 
0.0 
6.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
8.7 

1 

818 

7,  SOS 

6.889 

482 

1.057 

864 

161 

126 

i.ooa 

100 

10 

1.885 

2.983 

134 

845 

91 

249 

9 

1,7»0 

978 

100 

586 

6 

51 

6 

68 

18 

0.9 

tS.6 

18.1 

88.1 

66.3 

8.3 

31.7 

4.8 

6.7 

13.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9.0 

7.5 
2.0 
2.2 
10.0 

2 

61 
43 

7,999 

5,385 

432 

916 
748 
100 
69 
4 
6 

25 

606 
100 

6f> 
17 

U7 
45 

1.067 
864 

606 

2 



16 
2 

2 

161 

4B 
6 

186 

1.096 
100 

85 
18 

10 

3 


85 

10 

1.225 
8!  928 

184 

::::::::i::!::::: 

262 

10 
7 
2 

86 

289 
6 

4            29 

4 

845 

1 

0.3 

1 

6 

91 

2 

1 

249 

0.0 

24 

13.818 

876 

6.3 

13.822 

2.110 

16.3 

1.213 

26 

606 

75 

100 

58|       25 

Number  op  Female  Members  of  Labor  Organizations  Who  Earned— 


$50 
to 
174. 

to 
109. 

$100 

t^ 

$184, 

$185 

to 

$149. 

$160 

to 

$174. 

$176 

to 

$199. 

to 
1224. 

$285 

to 

1240. 

1250 

to 

$374. 

1876 

to 

1299. 

$300 

or 

more. 

206 

68S 

408 

28 

86 

67 

8 

505 

389 

100 

16 

11 
985 
835 

2 

ISS 
188 

J,7ftJ 

9,290 

1.788 

163 

842 

44 

63 

807 

69 

9 

6 

472 

63 

190 

5 

1.383 

^ 

1 

162 

87 

50 

10 

6 

48 



9 

60 
885 

80 
81 

180 
11 

119 

17 

20 

84 

18 

4 

6 

1 

1 

8 
1,807 

42 
80 
87 

12 
61 

2 
6 
13 

27 

4 

3 

13 

24 

14 

1.131 

288 

i67 

3 

8 

32 

1 

97 

2 

i 

4 

1 

68 

147 

8.488 

8.468 

8.145 

758 

509 

860 

24 

56 

57 

4 

1.136 
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First 

quarter 

1903. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

Total. 

2,280 

2,632 

4.043 

8,855 

6,877 

156 

132 

188 

471 

329 

97 

55 

98 

245 

219 

232 


806 


663 


1,201 
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burbau  of  factory  insfsotioir. 

Table  VI.— KVork  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

INSFSCTION  OF — 

Factories   » 

Tenement  shops  (front) 

Tenement  shops  (rear) 

'  Bakeries  and  confectionery 
establishments   

Mines  and  quarries 

Tenement  workrooms,  li- 
censed    

Tenement  workrooms,  unli- 
censed    

Tenement  workplaces  (pre- 
liminary to  licensing) 

Tenement  workplaces  (sec- 
ond application) 

Tenement  workplaces  (re- 
fused licenses) 


[June 


165 


15 


809 


27 


88 


133 


10 


085 


Z6 


82 


Total    inspections 

Places     yislted,     but     found 
closed,  burned,  etc. : 

Factories  and  shops 

Tenement  workrooms 

Tenement  workplaces 

seeking  license 

Inyestigatlon  of — 

Accidents 

Complaints   

Compliance  with  notifica- 
tion     

Appointments    on    account    of 

prosecutions    

Special  statistical  reports  col- 
lected   


3,860 


326 
171 


3,973 


280 
113 


90 


42 

58 


1.101 


14 


58 


90 


888 


47 


12 


172 


14 


904 


62 


110 


6,244 

401 
133 

77 

8 
77 

646 

10 


470 


30 


2,398 


127 


280 


14,086 

1.007 
417 

225 

50 
225 

2,635 

71 

16 


1,545 
96 

8,095 
209 
304 


12,862 

553 
661 

334 

3 
196 

515 

109 

177 


Grand    Total. 


5,683 


5,453 


7,596 


18,732  15,410 
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burbau  of  factory  inspkotiow. 

Table  VII.— Licenaea  for  Tenement  Mannfaoture. 

New  York  City 

and 

Long  Island. 

Appllcatlona  for  license  investigated 2,392 

Licenses  refused 148 

Licensed  issued : 

To  applicants  not  previously  licensed 1,366 

To  former  licensees  removed,  etc 784 

Total    2,150 

Licenses  revoked 38 

Licenses  snrrendered  upon  change  of  resi- 
dence     1,140 

Surrendered  upon  cessation  of  work,  dupli- 
cates, etc 19 

Total  revoked  or  surrendered 1,197 

Licenses  outstanding  December  31,  1903 24,439 

Net  increase  January-March 953 

Outstanding  March  31,  1904 26,392 

Goods  tagged  (times) 19 


229 


Remainder 
nd.        of  State. 

6 

4 

Total. 

.2,398 

152 

69 
40 

1,485 

824 

109 

2,269 

88 

3 

1,148 
19 

3 

1,200 

7,800 
106 

32,239 
1,069 

7,906 

83,298 

19 

Table  VIII.— Number  of  Bmployment  Certillcatea  laaued  to  Ohildrem 
by  Boards  of  Health  in  Biffbt  Leading  Citiea  in  tbe  Firat  i^nartera 
of  1908  and  1904. 


First  Quarter, 

CITY. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

Total. 

New  York  aty: 

Bronx  Borough 

46 
280 
154 
48 
16 

58 
288 

285 
58 

13 

46 
284 
215 
61 
21 

145 
806 
604 
161 
50 

148 

Brooklyn  Borough 

800 

Manhattan  Borough 

961 

Oueens  Borouirh .  T. 

283 

Hichmon^d  Borough 

86 

Total,  New  York  aty.. 
Buffalo 

488 
46 
25 
14 
6 
15 
14 

661 
41 
86 
18 

7 
10 
18 

6 

687 
50 
36 
17 
8 

81 
6 

1,766 
187(a) 

44(a) 
21  (a) 
85(b) 
63(a) 
12(a) 

8,179 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

151  ib) 

AlbanyT.......... .....:.: l! 

101  (b) 

Troy 

138  (b) 

Utica 

188  (b) 

Schenectady 

87  (a) 

Total,  eight  cities 

608 

772 

775 

2.155 

3,165 

(a)  Factory  only. 

(b)  Factory  and  mercantile. 

(c)  No  report. 
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TABLES    IX.— ACX7II>1:NTS   IW   FAjCTORIS>S    AJTD   aUAIUUBS 


I. 

Stone 
and 

II. 

MetalSt 
hardware, 
machinery 
and  ship- 
building. 

nL 

Wood 
work- 

and 
furni- 
ture. 

IV. 

Leather, 

rubber, 

etc. 

A.  SEX  AND  AGE  OF  E^IPLOYEES  INJURED: 
f  Under  15  yean 

1 
7 

86 
798 

18 

1 
2 
16 
92 
8 

1 

16  And  under  16. .....,,.,.-.,.«.,«,.,.,. 

1 

Males ■{  16  and  under  18 

3 
88 

s 

18  and  over .-,,,-- 

41 

Am  not  Rtat^ 

Total 

S6 

86U 

118 

A6 

( Under  16 

Females. .  ■<  16  years  and  over 

26 

/  Aae  not  stated       

ToUU                  

96 

Graitd  Total 

86 

880 

118 

4» 

B.  CAUSES  OP  ACCIDENTS: 
1.  Machinery: 

GearinK,  belts,  sbaftiner,  pulleys,  etc 

Elevators,  hoists,  cranes. 

6 

2 
1 

86 
68 

64 
79 
26 
8 
169 

7 
2 
69 

7 

1 

""22 

6 

2 

Saws.  Dlaners.  lathes  (nower'i 

2 

Emery-wheels,  b'uffers 

1 

Cotton  and  woolen  machines  .............. 

Other  machines  and  machine  tools 

2 

21 

Total  machineru 

11 

1 
8 
2 
8 

1 

2 
8 

m 

40 
6 
69 
76 
68 
110 
20 
87 

98 

1 
1 

4 

8 
2 
2 
2 

SI 

2.  Other  causes : 

Hand  tools  (axes,  saws,  hammers,  etc.) . . . 
Explosives  of  all  kinds 

2 

Hot  liquids,  acids,  steam,  molten  metal,  etc 
Collapse  of  building,  falling  objects,  etc. . 
Fall  of  x>er8on 

2 

2 

6 

Handlinir  materials  .         

Vehicles  and  accidents  caused  by  horses. . 
All  others  

2 

1 

Grand  Total  

86 

880 

118 

4<( 

C.  RESULTS  OF  ACCIDENTS  : 
1.  Temporary  disablement : 

T^acerationR ...,.,.,,-, 

6 
6 
6 
2 
2 
5 
1 

167 
64 
157 
141 
44 
82 
69 

18 

1 

27 

16 

1 

6 

3 

8 

Bums,  scalds,  etc 

1 

Cuts  

11 

Bruises  

5 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

a 

Fractures 

2 

Other   ...              

,       Total 

t6 

71U 

66 

so 

2.  Permanent  disablement : 
Loss  of  one  or  both— 

Byes 

2 

9 
5 
5 
121 
11 

1 
8 

1  

Limbs 

4 

Hands  or  feet  

Other 

1 

9 

Internal  inluries. ........................... 

Total 

3 

161 

1          h6 

IS 

3.  Death 

5 
8 

14 

1 

1 

9 

i..  Result  not  stated 

Ghand  Total 

36 

880 

118 

46 
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R&PORTBD  IN  JAilfVART,  9*DBRUAJIT  AND  MARCH,  1904. 


V. 
Chemi- 

VL 

vn. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

xn. 

xm. 

cals, 

OilT 

paints, 
explo- 
siyes. 

Paper 

and 
pulp. 

Printing 

and 

paper 

goods. 

Tex- 
tUes. 

Clothing, 
millinery, 
launder- 
ing. 

Food, 
tobacco, 
liquois. 

Water, 

elec- 
tricity. 

Build- 
ing. 

Trans- 
por- 
tation. 

Total. 

8 

8 

W 
1 

2 

M 

1 

8 

22 

1 

5 

17 
112 

i 

2 

7 

4 

40 
8 

78 

""io 

2 

8 
19 
87 

9U 

97 

96 

m 

10 

A7 

75 

10 

9 

U5Ui 

1 
8 

1 

*"*42 
1 

8 

1 

2 

8 

1 

89 
8 

$ 

10 

bS 

9 

S 

9S 

96 

97 

86 

177 

19 

60 

78 

10 

2 

1,685 

6 
6 
1 

9 
8 

i 

2 

"  '85 

8 

4 

8 

io 

86 
6 
2 
2 
1 
48 
80 

2 
2 

5 

7 
1 
8 

i* 

2 
6 

ii 

1 

3 

i 

110 
97 
140 

2 

2 

.      106 
81 

51 

18 

7 

885 

$6 

6S 

su 

m 

IS 

SI 

18 

6 

1 

S70 

6 
10 

14 

i 

i 

7 

6 

6 

18 
7 
2 

12 

2 

4 

2 
2 
8 
8 
1 
4 

4 
7 
16 
8 
8 
6 
2 
9 

i 

1 

i 

2 

i 

66 
86 

20 

112 

7 

128 

8 

8 

2 

108 
145 

5 

89 

7 

2 

182 

96 

97 

86 

177 

19 

50 

78 

10 

2 

1.685 

6 
» 
15 
21 

4 

20 

8 
12 
12 

7 
8 
6 

11 

85 

7 
40 
26 
12 
10 
16 

5 

1 
1 
7 

11 
6 
8 
4 
2 
8 
2 

6 
10 

6 
18 

8 

8 
22 

i 

1 

8 
2 

i 

i 

277 
127 
288 
285 
84 

12 
5 

2 

141 
126 

86 

73 

so 

m 

16 

S6 

68 

7 

9 

1,998 

1 

2 

12 
5 

6 

2 

25 

1 

8 

1 

8 

3 

H 

12 

6 

1 
2 

17 

•  •• 

7 

19 

6 

97 

S 

10 

5 

5  1  

991 

4 

5 

4 

4 

1 
1 

41 

5 

96 

97 

86 

1T7 

19 

60 

78 

10             2 

1.685 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY, 
state  of  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  owing  to  labor  dis- 
Knipioyment.  p^tes,  unnsuallj  cold  and  stormy  weather  and  less- 
ened activity  in  a  few  industries,  employment  was  very  poor;  but 
subsequently  there  was  so  much  improvement  that  June  and  July 
actually  surpassed  the  record  year  1902,  as  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying chart.  Among  approximately  100,000  wage  earners  in 
the  various  industries  of  the  State,  137  per  1,000  were  reported 

idle  at  the  end  of 
June,  1904,  as  com- 
pared with  231  and 
145  in  June,  1903 
and  1902,  respect- 
ively; for  the  close 
of  July  in  1902, 
1903  and  1904,  the 
respective  ratios 
were  156,  178  and 
148.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  im- 
provement was  the 
phenomenal  activi- 
ty in  construction 
work  in  the  lead- 
i  n  g  cities.  In 
Rochester  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  pro- 
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jected  buildings  authorized  by  the  Fire  Marshal  in  April,  May 
and  June  was  unprecedented,  actually  exceeding  the  figures 
for  the  entire  year  1903.  In  Syracuse  the  remarkable  record 
of  the  second  quarter  of  1903  was  surpassed  this  year.  In 
Buffalo  this  year's  figures  have  been  exceeded  only  once  (1903) 
and  those  in  New  York  City  likewise  but  once  (1901).  Besides 
these  newly  planned  buildings,  work  has  been  in  progress  on  exten- 
sive public  works,  so  that  the  industry  which  at  present  ranks 
in  importance  above  all  others  in  this  State — construction  work — 
gave  employment  to  more  wage  workers  than  ever  before  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  controversies  between  employers' 
and  employees'  associations  in  New  York  City.  Many  other 
industries  also  shared  in  the  improvement  of  the  present  summer. 

Employment  Couditious  of  employment  in  the  entire  country 
In  the         manifest  similar  improvement,  according  to  the 

United  states,  latest  Statistics  collected  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  In  the  September  issue  of  the  American  Federa- 
tionist,  the  official  magazine  of  the  Federation,  it  is  stated  that 
among  85,450  members  of  1,032  local  unions  making  returns  for 
July,  1.6  per  cent  were  without  employment  at  the  close  of  the 
month,  while  a  month  earlier  the  1,891  unions  making  returns 
reported  5.1  per  cent  of  the  membership  as  unemployed  and  in 
July,  1903,  the  percentage  of  unemployment  was  3.3. 

Tiie  Labor  ^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^^^  great  industrial  countries  of  Euroi)e 
Market  In  the  closiug  vcars  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
Europe.  years  of  gi^cat  prosi)erity.  Industrial  activity, 
however,  began  to  lessen  early  in  1900,  so  that  the  year  1899  marks 
the  apogC^e  of  the  i>eriod  of  good  times.  From  the  depression  that 
then  set  in  Germany  began  to  recover  in  the  last  months  of  1902, 
since  which  date  the  proportion  of  unemployed  workmen  has 
steadily  diminished.  In  France  and  Austria  there  was  only  tem- 
porary improvement  in  1902  or  1903,  and  now  the  number  of 
unemployed   is  increasing  in  lx>th   countries.    In  Great  Britain 
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there  has  not  been  even  a  temporary  recovery  and  last  year  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  members  of  trade  unions  was  larger 
than  it  has  been  since  1895,  while  industrial  conditions  have 
bei*ome  still  worse  this  year.  In  1899  the  average  number  of  trade 
union  niiembers  receiving  out-of-work  benefits  was  only  24  per 
1,000,  while  in  1900  it  was  29,  in  1901  38,  in  1902  44,  in  1903  51 
and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1904  it  was  62.  Wages  have  like- 
wise been  falling  in  England  since  1900. 

American  The  increasing  strength  of  trade  unionism  in  the 
vnionii  in  1808  United  States  is  reflected  in  the  growth  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  which  the  principal  unions 
are  affiliated.  Prior  to  1899  the  annual  receipts  of  the  Federation 
had  never  exceeded  |25,000,  the  largest  amount  having  been  f 23,- 
850  in  1890.  In  1895  they  amounted  to  only  |13,750  and  after  , 
that  slowly  increased  to  |37,000  in  1899,  |71,000  in  1900,  |115,000 
in  1901, 1144,500  in  1902  and  |248,000  in  1903.  The  average  con- 
tributing membership  in  the  mx  months  ending  in  March  was 
1,82(5,114,  which  considerabh^  exceeds  the  highest  figures  of  the 
British  unions  although  it  certainly  i-epresents  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  trade  unionists  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  number  of  trade  unionists  in  Germany  in  1903  was 
l,276,a31. 

Trade  Unions  The  BULLETIN  has  previously  Contained  statistics 
inNewYorif.  concerning  the  number  and  membership  of  trade 
unions  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  State,  but  has  not  hereto- 
fore presented  the  figures  for  the^several  counties.  At  the  end  of 
last  September  there  were  426  organizations  with  203,732  mem- 
bers in  New  York  county;  104  unions  and  35,836  members  in 
Kings  county;  199  unions  and  34,635  members  in  Erie  county; 
108  unions  and  13,278  members  in  Monroe  county;  82  unions  and 
10,245  members  in  Schenectady  county;  102  unions  and  9,866 
members  in  Albany  county ;  90  unions  and  8,648  members  in  Onon- 
daga county;  116  unions  and  6,406  members  in  Westchester 
■county;  61  unions  and  5,792  members  in  Rensselaer  county;  76 
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unions  and  5,741  members  in  Orange  county ;  76  unions  and  4,966 
members  in  Oneida  county ;  81  unions  and  4,324  members  in 
Niagara  county ;  43  unions  and  4,124  members  in  Fulton  county ; 
37  unions  and  3,288  members  in  Queens  county;  78  unions  and 
3,104  members  in  Cliautauqua  county.  No  other  county  contained 
3,000  unionists.  Six  counties  had  between  2,000  and  3,000  union 
members,  namely  Steuben  (50  unions  and  2,861  members), 
Saratoga  (50  unions  and  2,838  members),  Chemung  (36  unions 
and  2,377  members),  St.  Lawrence  (47  unions  and  2,323  mem- 
bers), Oswego  (45  unions  and  2,242  members),  and  Cayuga  (36 
unions  and  2,041  members).  Eleven  counties  contained  from 
1,000  to  2,000  unionists;  9  counties  between  500  and  1,000; 
9  counties  between  100  and  500;  7  counties  less  than  100,  while 
4  counties  (Hamilton,  Lewis,  Schuyler  and  Sullivan)  had  no 
labor  organizations  at  all. 

HIM 

Labor  The  nuuiber  of  trade  disputes  in  the  second  quar- 
DiHpntea.  ^^p  (April,  May  and  June)  of  this  year  was  smaller 
than  usual,  but  owing  to  the  large  number  of  workingpeople  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  affected  by  some  of  the  disputes,  more  working 
time  was  lost  than  in  former  summei-s  with  the  exception  of  1903, 
when  the  great  building  trades'  lockout  in  New  York  City  took 
place.  The  two  overshadowing  disputes  of  the  period  were  the 
strike  of  the  masters  and  pilots  tieing  up  trafiSc  on  the  Great 
Lakes  from  the  opening  'of  navigation  to  the  middle  of  June,  and 
the  strike  of  the  New  York  clothing  trades  against  the  so-called 
*^  open  shop ''  from  June  21  to  the  first  week  of  August.  In  the 
latter  dispute  about  25,000  employees  were  directly  concerned  and 
probably  as  many  more  thrown  out  of  employment  for  some  part 
of  the  period  of  the  dispute,  the  total  number  of  working  days 
lost  being  estimated  at  more  than  one  million.  About  one-half 
a  million  days  time  was  lost  by  the  1,000  masters  and  pilots  and 
the  10,000  other  marine  workmen  fvoui  New  York  State  affected 
by  the  former's  dispute  with  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  In 
the  strike  of  the  Fulton  county  glove  cutters,  begun  December  21, 
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1903,  and  declared  off  June  28,  only  600  cutters  were  directly 
concerned,  but  2,000  other  workers  were  indirectly  affected;  the 
cause  being  again  the  employers'  plan  of  making  individual  bar- 
gains with  their  employees.  The  remaining  40  disputes  recorded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  were  of  minor  im- 
portance, none  involving  the  loss  of  more  than  100,000  work  days. 
The  total  number  of  workers  directly  concerned  in  disputes  begun 
in  April,  May  or  June  was  39,500  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
work  days  lost  was  1,923,000.  Twenty  of  the  43  disputes  resulted 
in  favor  of  the  employers  and  only  five  in  favor  of  the  employees, 
while  nine  were  compromised.  The  compromises  were  nearly  all 
made  upon  demands  for  increased  wages,  which  was  still  the 
leading  cause  of  disputes.  The  employers  were  almost  uniformly 
successful  in  the  disputes  involving  trade  unionism. 

proflrreM      While   strikes    have   been    disturbing   factors   in 
ottiie         industrial   operations   and   have   engaged   public 
attention  to  a  considerable  degree  this  summer,  it 
remains  true  that  the  adjustment  of  wages  under 
changing  conditions  of  business  is  to  an  increasing  extent  accom- 
plished without  stoppage  of  work  under  the  system  of  collective 
bargaining,  or  joint  trade  agreemenits,  as  it  is  frequently  called. 
Recent  instances  of  this  mode  of  adjustment  are  numerous  in 
this  State.     The  bricklayers  and  masons  of  New  York  City,  for 
example,    have   renewed   their   agreement    with   the   employers' 
association,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  will,  next  March,  receive 
an  increase  of  wages  from  65  to  70  cents  an  hour.    The  teamsters 
of  New  York  City,  who  have  recently  perfected  their  organization, 
have  entered  into  agreements  (reprinted  in  the  Bulletin)  with  the 
Truck-Owners'  Association  and  the  Contractors'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, under  which  they  have  secured  substantial  increases  in 
wages  and  also  shorter  hours  of  work,  a  strike  to  secure  these 
benefits  having  been  narrowly  averted  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
Civic  Federation. 
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These  recent  advances  indicate  tha/t  the  movement 

Ulianares   in 

wasea  and     toward  higher  wages  has  not  yet  ceased.     Last 
HonrB  m       year  according  to  the  oflficial  reports  of  the  trade 
itM>3.  unions   of  this   State  to   the  Bureau  of   Labor 

Statistics  65,182  organized  wage  earners  gained  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  while  only  394  suffered  reductions.  The  aver- 
age net  increase  for  the  65,566  workingpeople  reporting  changes 
was  11.79  a  week,  the  total  increase  in  the  weekly  pay  bill  having 
been  f  117,450.  About  forty  per  cent  of  the  workers  benefited 
belonged  to  the  building  trades,  one-fourth  were  employed  in 
transportation  and  one-eighth  in  the  metal  trades;  but  most  of 
the  other  industries  had  some  share  in  the  upward  movement. 
Working  hours  were  shortened  for  21,636  organized  wage-earners, 
the  average  weekly  decrease  being  a  fraction  more  than  five  hours. 
The  building  trades  led  in  the  movement  with  about  one-third  of 
the  participators,  the  clothing  trades  contributed  one-fourth,  the 
metal  trades  one-eighth,  etc.  The  eight-hour  day  was  won  by 
2,700  building  workmen  and  by  2,627  garment  workers. 

DeciBiona  "^^^  joiut  agreement  is  liable  to  abuse  and  a  few 
of  tMe  trade  agreements  have  been*  held  unlawful  as 
courtii.  constituting  conspiracy.  Such  a  case  has  occurred 
in  the  stone  trade  of  New  York  City,  wherein  an  employer's 
association  fixed  prices  on  work  and  required  its  members  to  pay 
into  its  treasury  ten  per  cent  of  the  money  received  on  contracts. 
The  association  made  an  agreement  with  the  workmen's  union-  to 
pay  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  monies  thus  received,  in  consideration 
of  which  the  journeymen  were  not  to  work  for  other  employers 
in  the  same  territory.  Magistrate  Ommen  of  New  York  City  has 
found  this  agreement  to  be  conspiracy  as  defined  by  section  168 
of  the  Penal  Code.  Judge  Sutherland  of  Monroe  county,  in  dis- 
missing a  demurrer  to  the  indictment  of  trade  union  officers  on 
the  charge  of  conspiracy  points  out  the  distinction  between  a 
lawful  strike  or  legal  picketing  and  unlawful  boycotting.  He 
holds  that  union  workmen  "  may  lawfully  use  fair  argument  and 
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])ersuaeion  to  influence  their  friends  to  withdraw  their  patronage 
from  the  manufacturer  in  order  to  bring  him  to  terms.  But  to 
go  further  and  threaten  the  manufacturers  with  busin^ees  annihila- 
tion, with  the  waging  of  a  war  of  destruction  againist  them  by  the 
malicious  use  of  the  boycott,  compelling  would-be  customers  to 
desist  from  purchasing  because  of  fear  induced  by  threats  that 
if  they^  do  purchase  the  full  power  of  the  organization  will  be 
focused  and  projected  against  them  to  their  destruction — such 
action  has  never  been  called  legal  by  any  court,  so  far  as  my 
investigation  has  disclosed."  The  Appellate  Division,  in  the 
Fourth  Department,  has  reversed  a  judgment  of  the  trial  court 
against  a  union  printer  who  sought  relief  from  the  courts  on  the 
ground  of  illegal  suspension  from  the  organization.  In  a  unani- 
mous decision  the  court  holds  that  when  a  member's  expulsion  is 
irregular  and  arbitrary,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  "  exhaust  his 
remedies  within  the  organization  before  appealing  to  the  courts 
for  redress." 

KmpioyerB'  Most  of  the  cascs  Under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Liability.  ^^^  Qf  19Q2  that  have  reached  the  appellate  courts 
are  still  concerned  with  technical  points  as  to  the  proper  filing  of 
notice,  etc.  The  common  law  rules  as  to  negligence  have,  how- 
ever, been  considerably  broadened  by  those  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Law  which  require  employers  to  protect  machinery  and  to 
furnish  safe  scaffolding  for  their  workmen.  In  a  suit  brought 
against  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  for  payment  of  accident 
benefit,  the  court  distinguishes  betv^'^eeu  an  "  accidental  injury  " 
and  an  injury  from  a  fall  occasioned  by  dizziness. 

Accidents.  The  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  recorded  1,829 
accidents  to  workmen  in  factories  or  quarries  in  April,  May  and 
June,  an  increase  of  about  400  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1903.  The  number  of  fatal  injuries  reported  was  57  as  against  36 
a  year  ago  and  the  number  entailing  permanent  disablement  in 
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some  degree  increased  from  202  to  311.  Somewhat  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  accidents  were  due  to  maehinery.  Seventeen 
boys  and  three  girls  under  16  years  of  age  were  among  the  injured 
workers,  most  of  them  being  employed  in  the  textile  industries. 

Child  Labor.  Under  the  operation  of  the  child  labor  laws 
enacted  in  1903  the  number  of  children  permitted  to  work  in 
factories  continues  to  decrease.  In  the  old  city  of  New  York,  the 
present  Manhattan  Borough,  the  number  of  factory  employment 
certificates  issued  to  children  by  the  Department  of  Health  in 
April,  May  and  June,  this  year  was  612  as  against  942  last  year — 
a  decline  of  more  than  one-third. 

Factory  The  annual  inspection  of  tenement  shops  and 
Inspection.  ^-Qrkrooms  in  New  York  City  was  made  in  April 
and  May,  when  almost  the  entire  staff  of  inspectors  was  assigned 
to  work  in  the  metropolis.  They  visited  13,649  licensed  work- 
rooms and  2,785  tenement  shops.  One  result  of  these  inspections 
was  the  revocation  of  381  licenses  of  places  that  failed  to  measure 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Numerous  licenses  \^-ere  sur- 
rendered or  taken  up  on  account  of  discontinuance  of  manufac- 
turing (6,340) ;  and  as  the  number  of  new  licenses  issued  to  former 
licensees  was  only  1,589  and  there  were  only  1J70  licenses  issued 
to  fresh  applicants  there  was  a  net  decrease  in  outstanding 
licenses  amounting  to  3,680.  At  the  end  of  June  there  were 
21,712  licensed  workplaces  in  New  York  City  and  Long  Island 
and  7,906  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.  The  inspectors  also 
inspected  5,033  factories  in  April,  May  and  June  and  investi- 
gated the  compliance  of  1,357  orders  issued  to  factory  owners  for 
necessary  changes  under  the  factory  laws. 
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THE  STATE  OF  EMPLOYMEPTT  IN  NEW  YORK- 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  employment  in  the 
Tarious  industries  of  the  State,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
regularly  collects  reports  from  workingmen's  organizations  in 
the  principal  industrial  centers  respecting  the  number  of  work- 
men at  work  and  the  number  idle  for  any  reason  at  the  close  of 
each  month.  These  returns  cover  approximately  100,000  em- 
ployees, or  one-fourth  of  ail  the  organized  wage-earners  in  the 
State^  and  represent  substantially  every  industry.  Tables  I-VI 
of  the  appendix  contain  the  statistics  based  on  these  returns  for 
the  six-month  period  February-July,  1904.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year,  as  noted  in  the  Bulletin  for  June,  employment  was 
vvry  i»oor.  This  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  chief  among 
which  were  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,  interfering  with 
building  opera,tions  and  navigation,  the  depression  in  the  iron 
and  steel  and  machinery  trades  and  the  disputes  of  the  brick- 
layers' laborers  in  New  York  City,  the  lithographers  in  New 
York,  Buifalo  and  Rochester,  etc.  With  the  settlement  of  these 
controversies  in  April  and  the  resumption  of  building  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale,  the  state  of  employment  noticeably  im- 
proved and  was  not  only  more  favorable  than  in  the  summer  of 
1903,  when  the  great  dispute  in  the  building  trades  of  New  York 
City  tied  up  work  for  several  weeks,  but  on  the  whole  compared 
favorably  with  the  record  year,  1902.  This  was  true  especially 
of  June  and  July ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  former  month  this  year 
137  out  of  each  1,000  wage-earners  were  reported  unemployed  as 
against  145  in  June^  1902,  and  at  the  end  of  July  the  respeetive 
figures  were  U8  (1904)  and  150  (1902)  per  1,000,  thus: 

Unemployed  Members  of  Representative  Organizations  op  Workinopdople. 

percentage  idle, 
no.  of     members      number     r 
End  of — 

January  

February  

March    

April    

May   

June 

July 

August 

September 

October    

November    

December 


D.    OF 

MEMBERS 

NUMBER 

VIOXS. 

REPORTING. 

IDLE. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

184 

100,602 

26.004 

25.8 

20.5 

20.9 

182 

104,074 

22.460 

21.6 

17.8 

18.7 

181 

103,681 

28.124 

27.1 

17.6 

17.3 

182 

95,501 

16,198 

17.0 

17.3 

15.3 

182 

06,187 

15.262 

15.9 

20.2 

14.0 

180 

96.476 

13.263 

13.7 

23.1 

14.5 

176 

96.824 

14.317 

14.8 

17.8 
15.4 
9.4 
11.7 
16.4 
23.1 

15.6 
7.1 
6.3 
11.2 
14.3 
22.2 
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The  marked  improvement  in  the  recent  months  of  1904  wag 

more  •conspicuous  in  some  industries  than  in  others  as  may  be 

seen  in  the  following  comparative  table: 

Pebcentagb  of  Unemployed  Mbmbbbs  of  Labor  Obgakizations  in  Bach  Industby 

AT  THE  End  of — 

Groups  of  Trades.  Jan.  Feb.  Mch.  April.  May.  June.  Jaly. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc. : 

1902  23.6  84.3  23.5  19.1  13.8  14.1  12.9 

1903  23.5  20.4  21.6  23.8  37.8  44.9  29.7 

1904  38.3  31.2  42.6  12.8  9.3  11.9  12.9 

2.  Transportation : 

1902  23.7  26.2  20.8  8.8  15.9  14.6  8.0 

1903  38.6  38.0  33.0  14.4  6.4  7.0  6.8 

1904  40.0  37.7  42.1  33.2  35.3  7.7  8.6 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles : 

1902  19.2  5.4  21.4  27.6  29.1  28.3  34.3 

1903  19.3  20.9  22.3  27.2  29.0  22.4  21.8 

1904  30.0  20.5  28.3  39.4  86.7  38.4  37.1 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc. : 

1902t  7.5  7.2  4.7  2.2  2.7  3.2  4.0 

1903  13.6  6.7  5.7  5.8  7.2  9.0  8.4 

1904  13.7  13.8  13.0  13.3  16.1  14.7  13.2 

6.  Printing,  binding,  etc.: 

1902  12.2  12.9  14.7  13.2  9.2  12.9  13.6 

1903  13.2  11.5  10.8  13.4  12.1  11.8  13.3 

1904  15.0  11.0  16.0  10.4  11.3  12.4  10.8 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture : 

1»02   32.6  35.1  19.0  19.3  14.2  14.8  18.6 

1903    27.2  25.5  35.3  38.8  18.8  38.2  29.1 

1904    37.0  33.7  34.4  27.0  26.3  28.7  36.8 

7.  Food  and  liquors  : 

1902  8.2  7.5  8.0  8.4  6.2  5.4  U.2 

1903  10.9  8.2  7.1  9.0  5.6  5.7  7.2 

1904  6.3  7.2  6.6  7.2  7.1  5.8  6.9 

8.  Theaters  and  music : 

1902    13.4  13.0  9.6  5.2  0.2  17.5  29.t)    > 

1303    20.4  4.3  1.8  16.9  28.1  27.5  19.5 

1904    9.9  9.2  11.3  13.1  12.6  15.6  17.4 

9.  Tobacco : 

1902    4.4  4.3  4.7  8.8  4.6  4.6  4.5 

1903    5.0  4.7  3.8  5.5  4.6  4.4  6.8 

1904    5.6  7.7  7.9  10.5  7.4  8.7  10.2 

10.  Restaurants,  retail  trade : 

1902  7.6  7.2  4.8  12.3  3.6  2.6  2.0 

1903  10.5  7.5  9.6  7.1  3.5  6.7  4.4 

1904  10.9  11.0  9.2  8.8  6.8  3.8  16.1 

11.  Public  employment : 

1902 3.7  3.8  2.2  1.8  2.0  6.6  6.0 

1903  2.8  8.9  3.1  3.1  2.3  4.2  9.4 

1904  11.5  11.9  6.9  6.8  7.3  8.2  8.1 

12.  Stationary  engine  men  : 

1902   •  ♦  •  ♦  •  •  • 

1903    3.7  4.3  3.8  3.0  3.6  3.2  8.3 

1904    3.5  3.2  3.5  2.4  3.3  4.6  5.1 

13.  Miscellaneous : 

1902  22.4  17.1  5.8  1.7  0.6  0.8  22.0 

1903  13.5  7.2  0.4  4.8  9.5  15.6  20.8 

1904  7.7  4.2  3.8  3.0  2.3  2.4  14.8 

•  Included  in  Group  4.  f  Includes  Group  12. 
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The  most  important  of  the  "  organized  "  industries  is  construc- 
tion work,  whicii  was  characterized  by  unusual  activity  in  all  the 
larger  cities  during  April,  May,  June  and  July.  As  indicated  in 
the  building  statistics  elsewhere  presented  (pages  245-248)  y  the 
number  and  cost  of  projected  buildings  in  New  York  City, 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse  was  almost  unprecedently  large, 
and  taken  in  connection  with  the  extensive  public  works  in 
progress  in  the  metropolis  signified  an  unusually  busy  season  in 
the  greatest  single  industry  of  New  York  State.  The  printing 
industry,  also,  was  busier  than  usual  and  tiie  same  may  be  said 
of  some  of  the  minor  trades,  such  as  theaters  and  music.  On  the 
other  hand  there  was  slackened  activity  in  the  two  important 
groups  of  the  clothing  and  the  metal  trades,  and  also  in  the  minor 
industries  of  cigar  making,  wood  working  and  furniture,  retail 
trade,  etc.  No  marked  change  from  normal  conditions  is 
exhibited  in  the  transport  trades  after  the  termination  of  the 
masters  and  pilots'  dispute  in  June  and  the  trades  concerned 
wiih  the  preparation  of  food  products  and  beverages  likewise 
manifest  no  change.  If  all  trades  outside  of  the  structural 
industry  be  combined,  as  in  the  table  below,*  it  will  be  found 
that  the  condition  of  employment  in  June  and  July  was  better 
this  year  than  in  1902,  although  not  quite  so  good  as  in  1903. 
Including  the  building  trades,  the  present  year,  as  before  stated, 
surpasses  both  1902  and  1903  as  respects  the  favorable  state  of 
the  labor  market. 


^Unemployment  in  the  Combined  Tbades  Exclusivb  of  the  Building  Indcstbt. 

PER  CENT 
NUMBER  REPORTINO.      NUMBER  IDLE.  IDLE. 

, * ,   , * ,  , * , 

Month.  1902.  1903.        1904.  1902.  1903.  1904.  1902.  1903.  1904. 

January  68,714  69,789  71,065  10,878  13,300  14,678  15.8  19.1  20.7 

February  69,261  70,092  73,292  8,688  11,709  12,848  12.4  16.7  17.6 

March    68,448  71,326  70,580"  10,066  11,380  14,017  14.7  16.0  19.9 

April    70,398  67,013  66,739  9,684  9,561  12,615  13.8  14.3  18.8 

May    68,326  68,309  67,041  9,762  8,356  12,558  14.3  12.2  18.7 

June  69,465  68,186  67,157  10,227  8,703  9,765  14.7  12.8  14.6 

July    72,460  72,728  67,619  12,136  9,120  10,543  16.8  12.6  16.6 
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The  following  table  presenting  the  facts  as  to  idleness  on 
account  of  labor  disputes  in  the  several  industries  throws  light 
on  the  causes  of  unemployment : 

NUMBEB     OF    TBADB    UNIONISTS     IDLB     IN     EACH     INDUSTRY     ON     ACCOUNT     OF     LABOB 

Disputes  at  the  E"nd  op — 

Groups  op  Trades.  Feb.  Mch.  April.  May.  June.  July. 

1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc 318  4,865  78  77  271  2.386 

2.  Transportation    5  ....  2,886  2,996 

3.  Clothing   and    textiles 671  497  439  357  1,160  2.387 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  ship  building 87  104  ....  228  203  189 

6.  Printing,   binding,   etc 40  927  35  26  20  15 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 600  430          20          16       

7.  Food  and  liquors 2  ....            9           3           3 

8.  Theaters  and  music 12  6       

9.  Tobacco    26  ....  6           6       ....            2 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade 

11.  Public    employment 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Total     1,559      6,820     2,963      3.712      1,647      4,982 

Idle  on  account  of  iUaability 1.390     1,660     1,114     1,112     1,176     1,040 

Idle  for  other  reasons 19,511    19,644    12,121    10,438    10,440     8,295 

Total  idle 22,460    28,124    16,198    15,262    13,263    14,317 

Disability  (sdckness,  accident  and  old  age)  remains  asi  a  fairly 
constant  factor  of  enforced  idleness;  labor  disputes  are  to  some 
extent  voluntary  and)  the  remainder  of  the  unemployment  to 
which  workmen  are  subject  is  due  to  unfavorable  weather,  dull 
trade^  lack  of  material  or  other  causes  beyond  their  control. 
The  preceding  table  reveals  the  effects  of  the  dispute  of  the 
bricklayers'  helpers  in  New  York  City  and  the.  lithographers  in 
March  (see  June  Bulletin  pages  145  and  151);  of  the  masters 
and  pilots  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  April  and  May  (see  page  265  of 
the  present  Bulletin),  and  of  the  tailoring  trades  in  New  York 
City  in  June  and  July  (page  271  below).  The  July  figures  also 
indicate  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  the  New  York  City 
building  trades  which  lasted  through  August  and  at  this  writing 
(September  8)  are  still  unsettled.  Of  the  4,982  wage-earnere  idle 
on  account  of  labor  disputes  at  the  end  of  July  all  but  300  (Roch- 
ester garment  workers)  were  in  New  York  City.  There  were, 
however,  a  few  workmen  idle  in  other  cities  on  account  of  slack 
trade;  thus  the  percentage  of  unemployed  members  of  work- 
men's organizations  in  New  York  City  was  17.9;  in  Buffalo,  6.1; 
Rochester,  9.8 ;  Syracuse,  7.7  and  Albany  9.0.  These  percentages 
are  somewhat  larger  than  they  were  a  year  ago  in  the  interior 
cities,  thus — New  Y'ork,  23.1,  Buffalo  2.8,  Rochester  5.4,  Syracuse 
7.6,  Albany  5.3. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.  New  York  City. 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1903  building 
operations  in  the  greater  city  for  the  second  quarter  of  1904  ex- 
hibited an  exceedingly  large  gain,  the  estimated  cost  of  new 
buildings  alone  showing  an  advance  of  $10,606,741,  or  30.4  per 
cent.  The  increases  were  confined  to  the  boroughs  of  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  where  the  percentages  were,  respectively, 
349.1,  97.9  and  50.5.  There  was  a  decline  of  3.9  per  cent  in  Man- 
hattan and  35.1  per  cent  in  Richmond.  A  larger  number  of  per- 
mits for  new  enterprises  were  issued  this  year  than  in  1903  in 
all  the  boroughs  excepting  Richmond,  which  showed  a  falling  off 
of  11,  and  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of  buildings  commenced 
rose  far  above  the  figures  for  last  year,  the  only  loss  being  re- 
ported by  Richmond  Borough.  The  Bronx,  Manhattan  and 
Queens  recorded  increases  in  completions,  while  decreases  were 
noted  in  Brooklyn  and  Richmond. 

New  and  Remodet^ed  Butldings  for  Which  Plans  Were  Approved,  Their  Esti- 
mated Cost  and  the  Number  Commenced  and  Completed  During  the  Quarters 
Ended  June  30, 1903  and  1904. 


num:berot 

BUILDINGS. 

estimated  cost 

OF    PROJECTED 
BUILDINGS. 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS— 

Borough. 

Commenced. 

Completed. 

1908. 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

Bronx 

176 
1,005 
352 
347 
110 

] 
495 

[.  New  Bun 
$1,419,880 

dings, 
$6,377,150 

189 
1,068 
187 
347 
110 

469 
1,506 
419 
557 
101 

120 
873 
200 
514 
101 

218 

Brooklyn 

1,664 
436 
557 
99 

6,238,725 

25,478,085 

1,316,540 

402,607 

12,345,595 

24,496,985 

1,981,408 

261,395 

566 

Manhattan 

270 

Queens 

700 

Klcfamond 

79 

Total 

2,060 

8,251 

$34,855,787 

$45,462,528 

1,851 

3,052 

1,808 

1,833 

Bronx 

175 
683 
714 
311 
243 

203 

II.    Alteratiom. 
$197,670        $331,475 

161 
808 
544 
311 
242 

174 
8U 
661 
257 
176 

130 
596 
428 
382 
230 

141 

Brooklyn 

780 
851 
257 
209 

1,122,437       1.267.218 

3,805.500       3,533.443 

185.288  1        XS  »1ft 

441 

Manhattan 

471 

Q^eenfl  . . t 

394 

Richmond 

87.799 

126,843 

175 

Total 

2,126 

2.300 

$5,398,604 

$5,600,295 

2.056 

2.112 

1.776 

1.622 

TIT.    Total  of  New  Buildings  and  Alterations. 


Bronx 

Brooklyn 

851 

1.778 

1.066 

658 

863 

698 

2.444 

1.287 

814 

308 

$1,617,560 
7.361.162 

29.283.535 

1.501,828 

490.406 

$6,708,625 
13,612.813 
28,030.428 
2.313.719 
887.238 

S90 
1.876 
731 
&58 
352 

643 
2.350 
1.080 

814 

277 

250 
1.460 
628 
806 
331 

359 
LOOT 

741 

Manhattan 

Queens 

1.004 
254 

Richmond  ..,,,.,-,, 

Total 

4.206 

5,551 

$40,254,481 

$51,052,823 

3,907 

5,164 

8,683 

3,456 
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For  the  entire  city  the  value  of  remodeled  buildings  for  which 
plans  were  approved  in  the  quarter  ended  with  June,  this  year, 
exceeded  by  1191,601  the  cost  of  the  alterations  that  were  pro- 
jected in  the  same  term  of  nionth£»  last  year,  only  Manhattan  re- 
porting a  decline;  but  the  latter  borough,  on  the  other  hand, 
recorded  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  buildings,  as  did 
also  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  while  decreases  occurred  in  Queens 
and  Richmond.  The  structures  that  were  begun  this  year  out- 
numbered in  the  total  those  that  were  in  process  of  erection  in 
the  like  period  of  1903,  two  boroughs — Queens  and  Richmond — 
however,  returning  a  falling  off.  The  whole  number  completed 
at  the  end  of  last  June  was  less  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  that 
month  in  the  previous  year,  although  in  the  Bronx,  Manhattan 
and  Queens  there  were  increases. 

Number  and  Estimated  Cost  of  New  and  RsMODSiiBD  Tenement  Houses  for  Whicb 
Plans  Were  Approved  During  the  Quarters  Ended  June  80,  1908  and  1804. 


Borough. 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS. 


1903. 


1904. 


ESTIMATED  CX>8T. 


1903. 


1904. 


I.    New  Tenements. 


Bronx 

Brooklyn  .. 
Manhattan. 
Queens 


Total. 


9 
188 
193 
28 

188 
5SS4 
961 
113 

10.371.000 
130.700 

IS.6SQ.20O 

5.973.450 

18, 044.000 

496.200- 

418 

l.OBl 

$18,288,700 

$83,174, 8» 

Bronx ^ 

II.  Remodelei 

14 

68 

231 

18 

4 

1  Tenements. 

18 

91 

867 

9 

10 

$22.fi30 
84.716 

317,788 
1.770 
5,680 

$10,425- 

Brooklyn  

47  0« 

Manhattan 

538,785 

Queens 

8^  ore. 

Richmond 

8,986 

Total 

820 

490 

$388,483 

$001,885 

III.  Total  of  New  and  Remodeled  Tenements. 


Bronx '.. 

28 
846 
424 

41 

4 

146 
615 
688 
182 
10 

$805,580 

1,683,715 

10,688,788 

188.470 

5.680 

$3,660,085- 

Brooklyn 

6.080,615^ 

Manhattan 

18,688.795 

Queens 

500. 875 

Richmond , 

8,985 

Total 

788 

1,621 

$12,606,138 

$23,776,185- 

Tenement-house  construction  continues  to  rapidly  augment.  In 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year  the  gain  in  the  number  of  new 
houses,  in  contrast  with  the  similar  period  of  1903,  was  quite 
marked,  the  increase  being  613;  each  of  the  four  boroughs — ^The 
Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and  Queens — in  which  the  building 
of  dwellings  of  this  character  was  planned,  contributing  to  the 
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rise.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  structures  was  much 
greater  this  year  than  in  1903,  the  increase  being  110,891,150,  or 
88.7  per  cent.  The  largest  proportionate  advance  (1,899.5  per 
cent,  or  |3,476,200)  was  shown  in  the  Bronx,  while  in  the  other 
boroughs  the  increases  were:  Brooklyn,  273.6  per  cent,  or 
14,374,450;  Manhattan,  25.7  per  cent,  or  12,673,000;  Queens  281.2 
per  cent,  or  J367,500. 

On  the  whole,  there  was  likewise  an  increase,  both  as  to  the 
number  of  buildings  and  their  estimated  cost,  in  the  remodeling 
of  old  tenements.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and  Richmond  reported 
the  issuance  of  a  superior  number  of  permits  for  improvements 
this  year,  but  The  Bronx  and  Queens  had  a  slight  decline. 
Regarding  the  approximate  cost  of  alterations,  by  boroughs,  the 
figures  for  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and  Queens  were  above  those  of 
last  year,  and  in  The  Bronx  and  Richmond  a  smaller  amount  was 
recorded  for  this  year. 

II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 
Buffalo. — The  number  of  buildings  for  which  the  municipal 
authorities  issued  permits  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  was 
much  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  other  year, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  projected  buildings,  nearly 
12,000,000,  was  likewise  unusually  large,  having  been  surpassed 
only  once,  last  yefir,  when  the  aggregate  was  |2,654,036.  A  year 
ago  the  figures  were  swelled  by  the  authorization  of  three  expen- 
sive structures,  aggregating  |567,000,  and  this  year  by  two  large 
structures — a  six  story,  brick  office-building  of  a  manufacturer, 
costing  $300,000,  and  a  private  residence  costing  |100,000.  The 
figures  follow : 

Additions 

PBRIOD.  NbW  BuiLJ>INa8.  AND  REPAIRS.  ^JAj  BuILJ^INGS. 

1S04.  No.  Cost.  No.  Cost  No.  Cost. 

April    192  $675,277  129  $107,612  321  $782,789 

May    180  511,603  115  87,896  295  599,499 

June    194  606.480  93  86,437  287  594.917 

Total    ^66  $1,696,360  337  $281,846  903  $1,977,205- 

1903. 

April    151  1,047,522  78  74,644  229  1,122,166 

May    121  487,387  81  92,589  202  579,976 

June   134  908,341  70  43,553  204  951,894 

Total    406  $2,443,250  229  $210,786  635  $2,654,036 

1902 :  April-June    276  834,712  266  266.204  540  1.090,916 

1901:          *'               206  396,888  118  109,096  324  605,984 

1900:           "              151  502,672  181  142,036  332  644,708 

1899:          "              278  818,863  246  366,264  624  1,186,107 
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Rochester. — Building  operations  entered  upon  in  Rochester  this 
summer  vastly  exceed  those  of  any  other  year,  the  estimated  cost 
of  buildings  authorized  in  April,  May  and  June  having  aggregated 
nearly  f 2,000,000,  whereaa  the  largest  figures  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  in  any  other  year  have  been  under  |1,000,000  (|939,503 
in  1902) .  For  the  entire  year  of  1903  the  figures  were  below  those 
for  this  one  quarter  of  1904.  Five  large  mercantile,  oflice  and 
factory  buildings,  costing  from  |100,000  to  f 250,000  each,  account 
for  1800,000  of  the  total  for  the  second  quarter  of  1904 ;  but  even 
were  those  excluded  the  number  and  cost  of  authorized  buildings 
would  still  be  unprecedently  large,  as  shown  below : 


'    No. 

Cost. 

,      120 

$750,699 

105 

236,535 

61 

820,97a 

Period.  New  Buildings. 

1904. 

April    

May    

June    

Total    286  $1,808,204 

1903. 

April    81  199,092 

Mi\y    69  191,330 

June    42  73,800 

Total    192  $464,222 

1892:  April-June    182  790,940 

1901:           "               131  387,373 

1900:           ••               148  681.010 

1899:           " 186  522,600 


Additions 
AND  Repairs. 


AL.L  BuiLJ>INOS. 


'   No. 

Cost. 

33 

$25,015 

26 

13,850 

18 

40,765 

No. 

Cost. 

153 

$776,714 

131 

260.385 

79 

861,735 

77 

$79,630 

363 

$1,887,834 

32 

16,905 

113 

215,997 

24 

18,974    - 

93 

210,304 

15 

10.325 

57 

84,125 

71 

$46,204 

263 

$510,426 

109 

148,563 

291 

939,503 

96 

116,536 

227 

503,909 

92 

72,285 

240 

653,295 

50 

40,044 

236 

562,644 

Syracuse. — In  Syracuse,  also,  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings 
authorized  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year  exceeded  that 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  preceding  years,  including  even  the 
record-breaking  figures  of  1903. 

auditions 

Period.                   New  Buildings.          and  Repairs.  All,  Buildinqs. 

/ ^ ,    , * ,    , * » 

1904.                                            No.              Cost.          No,              Cost.  No.             Cost. 

April    45           $292,443               71             $42,260  116           $334,703 

May    38            154.965              59              43,363  97            198,328- 

June   33            129.975              36              26,515  69            156,490 

Total    116           $577,383^            166           $112,138  282           $689,521 

1903 

April    27            224,000              41              50.350  68            274,350 

May    41             186.840               60              29,465  101             216,295 

June   27             167,630              24              20,035  61            187,666 

Total    95           $678,470            126            $99,840  220           $678,310 

1902 :  April -June    78            222,180            128              74,970  206            897,150 

1901:           "              103            422,708             186            110,376  289            633,084 

1900:           "               90            263,799            212            102,755'  302            366,554 

1889:           "              112            310,308             107              57,440  279            367,748 
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ALIEN  ARRIVALS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  volume  of  immigration  is  dependent  chietly  upon  the  state 
of  employment  in  this  country,  although  a  counteracting  force  is 
found  in  the  degree  of  industrial  activity  pervading  the 
European  countries  which  furnish  the  bulk  of  our  immigrants. 
After  the  Civil  War  the  stream  of  immigration  toward  the  United 
States  increased  until  1873  when  it  attained  its  maximum 
(459,803)  and  then  steadily  fell  off  during  the  succeeding  years 
of  business  depression,  and  in  1878  amounted  to  only  thirty  per 
cent  (138,469)  of  the  1873  figures.  With  the  improvement  in 
industrial  conditions  after  1878^  the  current  of  immigration  as- 
sumed unprecedented  proportions  and  in  1882  attained  by  far 
the  highest  point  in  history,  the  total  number  of  arrivals  in  the 
fiscal  year  1881-82  having  been  788,992.  From  this  figure  the 
number  of  immigrants  steadily  declined  to  334,203  in  1880. 
Then  the  tide  turned  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years  (1889 
and  1890)  slowly  increased  to  1892  when  it  attained  a  maximum 
of  579,663,  but  nevertheless  remained  below  the  record  of  the 
three  years  1881-83.  Immigration  sharply  declined  in  1893 
and  following  years  until  it  reached  the  low  level  of  229,300 
in  1897-98,  which  marked  the  close  of  the  great  industrial  de- 
pression that  began  in  1893.  The  resumption  of  business  activ- 
ity in  1897  was  soon  followed  by  increased  immigration,  which  in 
Ihe  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1903,  broke  all  records  by  at- 
taining the  figures  857,046 — or  70,000  more  than  the  hitherto 
unrivaled  year,  1882.  The  increase  continued  during  the  latter 
months  of  1903,  with  the  exception  of  December  when  the 
current  once  more  turned  and  since  then  has  steadily  lost 
vohime;    in    1903-4,    the    imniigi'ation    am^ounted    to    815,361.* 


♦Years  ^ 
ided  June  30— 

Total 
iroinifrra< 
tlon  into 
the  United 
States. 
458.803 
138.468 
788.882 
33i.203 
578.663 
888.888 
857.046 

AND  Least  Immigration,  1870-1908. 

Non-immi- 

ffrant       U.  S.  citizens 
Immigrants.         aliens.        returning. 

Percent 
of  immi- 
gration 
at  Port 
of   New 
York. 

Year  en 
1873 

At  the  Port  of  New  York. 

508,171                   8.588                 84,187 
266,370                 15.267                 50,418 
445,887                  15.165                 76,900 
178,748                 15,060                 76,470 
631,885                 81,870                108,845 

1878 

1888 

64 

1886  . 

78 

1888... 

77 

1806 

78 

1908 

74 
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The  number  would  be  much  smaller  than  this  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  in  March,  1903,  the  statistical  definition  of  "  immi- 
grant "  was  broadened  to  include  cabin  as  well  as  steerage  pas- 
sengers. 

About  three-fourths  of  all  immigrants  to  the  United  States 
land  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  where  the  fluctuations  are  similar 
to  those  indicated  for  the  entire  volume  of  immigration.  In  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1904,  New  York  City  received  608,922  of  the 
815,361  alien  arrivals,  Boston  and  Baltimore  being  the  principal 
landing  places  outside  of  New  York.  The  actual  decrease  is 
much  greater  than  indicated  by  the  oflScial  figures,  owing  to  the 
change  in  method  just  noted.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  (July,  August  and  September,  1903)  there  was  an  actual  in- 
jcrease  of  21,000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  year;  in  the  second  quarter  (October-December)  there 
was  no  change  at  all;  in  the  third  quarter  (January  to  March) 
there  was  a  nominal  decrease  of  16,000  and  an  actual  decrease 
of  probably  30,000;  while  in  the  fourth  quarter  (April,  May  and 
June)  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  more  than  72,000,  thus 
making  the  total  decrease  for  the  year  about  80,000,  instead  of 
23,000  as  indicated  by  the  records.  The  decrease  in  April  was 
about  29,000,  in  May  about  25,000  and  in  June  18,000.* 

The  racial  or  national  origin  of  the  alien  arrivals  in  the  second 
quarters  of  1904  and'  1903  is  exhibited  in  the  full-page  table  at 
the  close  of  the  article.  The  South  Italians,  as  usual,  furnish 
»the  largest  contingent,  aggregating  52,067  or  26  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  alien  arrivals.  The  Hebrews  follow  with  24,455 
(25.8  per  cent),  then  the  Poles  with  18,612  (9.2  per  cent)  and  the 
Germans  with  13,193  (8.7  per  cent). 

The  Greeks  send,  proportionately,  the  largest  number  of  males 
to  this  country  (97.2  per  cent)  and  the  Irish  fewest  (48.2  per  cent). 
With  the  ending  of  the  winter  season  the  proportion  of  females 
increases.  In  the  previous  quarter  (January-March)  25.1  per  cent 
only  were  females,  whereas  during  the  succeeding  quarter  30.1 
per  cent  of  the  aliens  were  women.  The  following  table  shows 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  principal  races: 


•  The  monthly  number  of  alien  arrivals  at  the  Port  of  New  York  lince  January  1 
hail  been  as  followR :  .January  22.155,  February  26,370,  March  61,588,  April  69,876» 
May  76,312,  June  56,411. 
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Per  cdnt. 

Race.  Male.  Female. 

Greek    97.2            2.8 

Julians   (South) 81.3          18.7 

Italians  (North) 79.3          20.7 

Croatians   76.4          23.6 

Lithuanian    74.2          26.8 

Ruthenian    70.9          29.1 

Magyar 68.7          31.3 

Polish   66.8          33.2 

Dutch  and  Flemish 66.4          33.6 

Slovak   66.0          34.0 


Per 

CENT. 

Rack. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hebrew   . 

65.8 

34.2 

English    . 

63.3 

36.7 

Scandinarian    

63.3' 

36.7 

Scotch  ... 

62.3 

37.7 

German   . 

58.8 

41.2 

French   . . 

57.8 

42.2 

Finnish    . 

52.6 

47.4 

Bohemian 

52.0 

48.0 

Irish    .... 

....        48.2 

51.8 

The  present  quarter  shows  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  age  group 
14  to  45  and  an  increase  in  the  gi*oup  under  14  and  over  45.  The 
proportion  between  14  and  45  years  of  age  this  quarter  is  82.7 
per  cent  compared  with  85.3  per  cent  last  quarter;  under  14,  11.7 
per  cent  compared  with  10  per  cent ;  and  over  45,  5.6  per  cent  as 
compared  with  4.7  per  cent.  In  general  the  Southern  European 
peoples  show  the  greatest  proportion  between  the  ages  of  14  and  15 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  of  the  eight  races  sending  the  greatest 
proportion  of  males,  each  one  sends  over  84.0  per  cent  in  the  age 
group  14  to  45.  In  other  words,  the  migration  of  the  Southern 
European  peoples  is  largely  of  young  Inen.  The  proportions  of 
each  age  group  of  the  leading  races  appear  in  the  following : 

Ages. 

14  to  45     45  years  and    Under  14 

years.  over.  years. 

Per  cent.      Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Qreek  96.0  0.7  4.3 

Irish  92.4  3.7  3.^ 

Ruthenian  91.9  3.0  5.1 

Lithuanian  90.5  1.6  8.0 

Croatian  and  slay 88.8  4.0  7.2 

Polish   87.4  2.6  10.1 

Italian   (North) 86.5  4.4  9.1 

Slovak  85.8  3.0  11.2 

Magyar    85.0  5.6  9.4 

Scandinavian  84.0  5.0  11.0 

Italian  (South) 84.0  5.6  10.4 

Finnish    81.8  2.9  15.3 

French   •         77.7  11.1  11.2 

Hebrew  76.8  4.4  19.3 

German    74.7  9.4  15.9 

English  71.9  16.9  11.2 

Scotch  71.1  11.9  17.0 

Bohemian  69.6  7.0  23.5 

Dutch  and  Plemiih 68.3  9.7  22.0 

As  before,  the  Ruthenians  and  South  Italians  show  the  greatest 
proportion  of  illiterates.  As  a  whole  the  amount  of  illiteracy  has 
decreased  slightly  since  the  last  quarter  (22.1  per  cent  compared 
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with  2<5.8  per  cent).  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  two 
countries  having  more  than  50  per  cent  illiterates  furnish  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  New  York's  aliens.  The  propor- 
tion of  illiteracy  is  as  follows : 


Race. 

Per  cent 

of 
Illiterates. 

Race. 

Per  cent 

of 
Illiterates. 

Riithenlan    

53.2 

Italian  (North) 

11.4 

Italian    (South) 

50.2 

Dutch  and   Flemish 

2.5 

Lithnaulan    

30.4 

French    

2.2 

Croatian   and    SIuTonlau... 

27.2 
26.3 
24.7 

German    

2  2 

Irish    

Finnish    

0.9 

Polish    

English    

0.9 

Slovak    

24.0 

liohemlan   

Scotch  

Scandinavian    

0.8 

fTrook    

20  9 

0.3 

Hebrew    

15.8 

0.2 

Magyar    

12.6 

In  the  present  quarter  a  slightly  smaller  number  of  aliens 
remained  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  than  in  the  last  quarter. 
The  percentage  in  the  case  of  New  York  was  41.0  per  cent  and 
43.5  per  cent  last  quarter;  with  Pennsylvania  15.8  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  17.1  per  cent.  New  Jersey^s  quota  increased  from  6.8 
to  6.9  per  cent  and  Illinois's  from  6.4  to  6.7  per  cent.  No  other 
state  received  5  per  cent  of  the  alien  arrivals. 

Avowed   Destination  of  Alien  Passengers  Who  Landed   in  the   Quarter 

Ended  June  30.  1904. 


Alabama    130 

Alaska    25 

Arizona    121 

Arkansas    55 

California    4.427 

Colorado    797 

Connecticut    6,099 

Delaware    240 

District  of  Columbia 291 

Florida    105 

Georgia    100 

Hawaii    16 

Idaho    112 

Illinois    13,455 

Indiana   975 

Indian  Territory 51 

Iowa   1.715 

Kansas  749 

Kentucky    144 

Louisiana    189 

Maine    310 

Maryland    879 

Massachusetts   8-800 

Michigan   3,G06 

Minnesota    3.398 

Mississippi    173 

Missouri    4.963 

Montana    610 


Nebraska   ^2 

Nevada   215 

New    Hampshire 410 

New  Jersey 13.952 

New  Mexico * 4S 

New    York 82.640 

North  Carolina  27 

North   Dakota 1,063 

Ohio   7,W7 

Oklahoma    64 

Oregon   441 

Pennsylrania    31.901 

Torto  Rico 15 

Rhode  Island 1,529 

South  Carolina 24 

South   Dakota 742 

Tennessee  128 

Texas    258 

Utah   303 

Vermont    437 

Virginia    199 

Washington    1.008 

West  Virginia 1.255 

Wisconsin    3.339 

Wyoming    230 


Total 
Tourists 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK* 

Trade  Disputes  in  April,  May  and  June. 

The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  recorded  43  strikes 
or  lockouts  which  began  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 
This  is  less  than  half  as  many  as  were  put  on  record  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year  when  reports  for  97  disputes  outside  of  the 
great  building  trades  lockout  in  New  York  City  were  filed. 
Besides  the  43  disputes  reported  in  detail  there  were  11  others 
this  year  known  to  have  occurred  but  of  which  details  are  lacking. 
In  this  year's  recorded  controversies  a  total  of  39,452  workpeople 
were  directly  concerned.  This  is  but  slightly  more  than  the  total 
number  (37,037)  who  were  directly  involved  in  last  year's  con- 
flict in  the  metropolitan  building  industry,  but  is  nearly  as  many 
as  took  part  in  the  97  other  disputes.  The  contrast  here  in  num- 
ber of  disputes  as  compared  with  participants  is  due  to  a  much 
larger  number  of  smaller  disputes  recorded  a  year  ago  and  not  to 
a  greater  number  of  large  disputes  this  year,  since  of  disputes  in 
which  over  5,000  days'  time  was  lost  there  were  13  last  year  and 
11  this  year.  The  estimated  number  of  working  days  lost  by 
employees  directly  concerned  in  the  disputes  of  the  second  quarter 
this  year  was  941,000,  while  the  working  time  lost  by  other  wage- 
earners  thrown  out  of  work  (chietly  in  the  lake  trades  during  the 
masters  and  pilots'  strike  and  in  the  New  York  clothing  trades) 
is  estimated  at  982,000,  making  a  total  of  1,923,000  days'  time  lost 
by  disputes  begun  in  the  second  quarter.  This  aggregate  is  little 
greater  than  the  total  amount  of  time  lost  in  the  New  Y'ork  City 
building  trades  lockout  alone  last  summer. 

The  list  below  indicates  the  duration  and  size  of  the  most  im- 
portant disputes  in  the  record  for  April,  May  and  June  of  this 
year.  It  includes  also  the  strike  of  glove  cutters  in  Fulton 
county  which  was  terminated  in  June,  but  began  in  December  of 
last  year  and  is  not  included  in  the  summary  figures  of  the  para- 
graph above.  All  of  these  disputes  are  described  in  succeeding 
pages  of  the  Billetin,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  mentioned, 
which  was  treated  in  the  June  Bulletin. 
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Employees 
Involved. 


Locality. 
New  York  City.. 

Buffalo 

Fulton  County.. 
New  York  City.. 

New  York  City. 
New  York  aty. 


Buffalo 

New  York  City. 

Buffalo 

New  York  City. 

New  York  City. 
Buffalo 


Industry. 

aothing 

Lake  transportation. 

Glove  making 

Carriagpe  and  wagon- 
making  

Boiler  making,  etc. . 

Marine  transporta- 
tion  

Bricklaying 

Paving 

Masonry 

Marine  transporta- 
tion  

Elevator  building. . . . 

Grain  elevating 


Date. 
June  21- Aug.  8. . , 
April  25' June  15.. 
Deo.  21,  'OS^une  2 


Direct-  Indi- 
ly.     rectly. 

27,400       24,000 

1,000       10,000 

600        2,000 


May  2 -June  11. 
May  4-Aug.  6. , 


June  8-July  28. 

June  2-23 

April  5-25 

May2-Junel6.. 


May  18-81., 
April  1-9. . 
May  17-24. 


2,800 
1,400 

1,200 
350 

1.000 
200 

1,000 
880 
105 


1,000 


200 


000 


Aggre- 
gate 
days 
lost. 

1,100,000 
495,000 
390,000 

96,200 
80,000 

48.000 
25,660 
18,000 
15,600 

12,000 
7,470 
6,800 


A  summary  tabulation  of  causes  and  results  of  the  second 
quarter's  disputes  as  below  shows  as  usual  more  disputes  over 
wages  than  any  other  cause.  The  chief  controversies  in  this  class 
were  the  strikes  of  masters  and  pilots  on  the  great  lakes,  the 
carriage  and  wagon  makers  and  elevator  builders  in  New  York 
and  of  stone  masons  and  grain  elevator  men  of  Buffalo.  More 
important  than  wage  questions  as  measured  by  numbers  involved 
were  disputes  over  unionism  due  to  the  clothing  trades'  strike 
against  the  open  shop  in  New  York  City.  The  boilermakers'j 
asphalt  pavers'  and  freight  handlers'  (May  18-31)  disputes  in 
New  York  also  swelled  the  numbers  contending  for  trade  union 
issues.  A  sympathetic  strike  of  considerable  proportion  occurred 
during  the  quarter  in  the  stoppage  of  work  by  the  bricklayers  in 
Buffalo  to  assist  the  stone  masons  in  their  contention  for 
advanced  wages.  The  large  dispute  under  "other  causes"  was 
the  strike  of  marine  firemen,  oilers,  etc.  (June  8-July  23),  in  New 
York  City  to  abolish  "  boarding-house  crimps." 


Causes. 

Increase  of  wages 

Reduction  of  wages 

Reduction   of  hours 

Longer  hours 

Trade  unionism 

Particular  persons 

Working   arrangements. 

Sympathetic  

Other  


IN  FAVOR  OP 

^ * ^  Pending 

Work-       Em-  (3om-         or  not 

people,  ployers.  promised,  reported. 

2               6  8 
1       

12  1 

1  

7  


Employees 
Total      directly 
disputes,  involved. 


19 
2 
5 
2 
9 
1 
3 
1 
1 


5.761 

190 

335 

74 

31.083 

300 

159 

350 

1,200 


Total    disputes 5  20 

Number    of    employees    di- 
rectly concerned 475       34,112 


43 


4.290 


575 


39.462 
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In  results  the  balance  for  the  quarter  is  very  largely  in  favor 
of  employers,  less  noticeably  so  on  wage  questions,  where  com- 
l)romises  were  frequent,  but  conspicuously  so  on  other  issues^ 
especially  that  of  trade-unionism. 

INTEBYENTION  OF  TH£  STATE  BOAaD  OF  XEDIATIOH. 

Newburgh  Carpenters  and  Painters. 

On  January  1st  of  this  year  the  organizations  of  carpenters 
and  painters  in  Newburgh  notified  their  respective  employers  of 
a  demand  for  an  advance  in  wages  of  50  cents  per  day,  to  take 
effect  April  1st.  This  advance  was  claimed  as  necessary  to  meet 
increased  rents  and  higher  cost  of  living  generally. 

No  concessions  having  been  made  by  employers  in  either  trade^ 
save  three  master  painters,  strikes  occurred  on  April  1st,  carpen- 
ters to  the  number  of  150  and  96  painters  going  out.  On  the 
4th  and  5th  State  Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes  Richard 
Gilleland  visited  Newburgh  and  investigated  the  situation.  Sep- 
arate interviews  with  employers  and  employees  revealed  a  die- 
position  on  both  sides  to  insist  on  their  original  positions  with- 
out modification,  the  employers  in  both  trades  contending  that 
existing  conditions  would  not  warrant  any  advance  in  wages- 
Finding,  however,  that  although  individual  employees  had  talked 
with  the  bosses  there  had  been  no  consultation  between  the  latter 
and  the  men  as  a  body.  Mediator  Gilleland  urged  that  committees 
be  appointed  for  confei^ence  with  the  employers,  and  both  the 
carpenters  and  the  painters  finally  agreed  to  send  such  committees 
to  the  employers. 

The  final  termination  of  these  disputes  occurred  on  April  14th 
in  «use  of  the  carpenters  and  on  the  20th  for  the  painters,  being 
brought  about  in  each  case  by  conferences  of  representatives  of 
the  union  and  the  employers,  resulting  in  a  compromise  advance 
of  25  cents  per  day  in  both  trades. 

Bufifalo  Bricklayers  and  Stone  Masons. 
On  May  2d,  a  general  strike  of  stone  masons  was  begun  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  owing  to  refusal  to  grant  an  increase  of  wages 
from  forty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents  per  hour.  About  two  hundred 
nil  ion  stone  masons  were  involved  which  included  practically  all 
of  those  working  for  large  contractors. 
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Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor  Lundrigan  investigated  this 
strike  and  succeeded  in  arranging  a  conference  which  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  arbitration  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association  and  the  local  strike  committee  of  the  stone  masons' 
union,  and  Mr.  Lundrigan.  The  conference  was  held  at  the 
Builders  Exchange,  Buffalo,  May  6th,  and  resulted  after  a  pro- 
tracted discussion  in  demonstrating  that  neither  party  to  the 
strike  was  willing  to  recede  from  the  position  occupied  previous 
thereto,  and  adjourned  without  result.  Within  a  few  days  after 
the  conference  the  strike  was  extended  by  the  union  calling  out 
all  of  its  members  who  were  then  employed,  without  reference  to 
whether  or  not  those  employed  were  being  paid  the  fifty  cents 
per  hour  rate.  This  move  was  practically  in  retaliation  for  the 
action  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  strike  laid  off  the  members  of  this  union  to  whom  they  were 
then  paying  the  fifty  cents  per  hour  rate. 

Bricklayers'  Union  No.  45  of  Buffalo,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
same  national  organization  as  the  stone  masons,  determined  to 
assist  the  latter  in  their  strike  by  refusing  to  lay  any  brick  on 
concrete  substituted  for  stone  in  foundations  so  long  as  the  stone 
masons  should  be  out  and  notified  the  Mason  Builders'  Association 
to  that  effect  on  May  13.  After  considerable  correspondence  in 
which  the  employers  vigorously  protested  against,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  altering,  this  position  of  the  bricklayers,  the  builders' 
association  locked  out  all  the  bricklayers  in  their  employ  on  June 
2nd,  affecting  about  350  bricklayers  and  their  helpers,  and  prac- 
tically suspending  building  operations  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

On  June  15th,  the  stone  masons'  union  authorized  its  mem- 
bers to  return  to  work,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
Btone  masons'  strike  ended  then  by  the  men  returning  to  work  on 
practically  the  same  conditions  that  existed  previous  to  the  strike. 
No  formal  settlement  was  made.  On  June  20th  a  conference  was 
held  between  the  arbitration  committee  of  the  contractors'  asso- 
ciation and  the  bricklayers'  union,  and  within  a  few  days  there- 
after the  union  bricklayers  returned  to  work,  so  far  as  our 
information  goes,  under  the  same  conditions  as  existed  previous  to 
the  lockout  of  the  bricklayers. 
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New  York  City  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers. 

A  general  strike  of  carriage  and  wagon  workers  in  the  boroughs 
of  the  Bronx,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  on  May  2d  caused  an 
almost  complete  cessation  of  operations  in  that  industry  for  more 
than  a  month.  The  three  Manhattan-Bronx  unions  involved  in 
the  dispute  confined  their  efforts  to  establishing  a  uniform  wage 
scale,  the  abolition  of  piece  and  Sunday  work,  an  apprenticeship 
regulation,  a  working  week  of  51  hours,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Saturday  Half  Holiday.  It  was  asserted  by  the  unions  that  the 
wage  rates  in  the  several  trades  were  quite  variant  and  they 
sought  to  make  those  rates  more  uniform,  asking  for  increases  in 
some  instances,  while  in  others  expressing  a  willingness  to  let  the 
coiiij)ensation  remain  unchanged.  They  also  pointed  out  that  in 
some  factories  the  working  time  was  already  51  hours  a  week,  and 
in  a  few  cases  as  low  as  48  hours,  while  the  Saturday  half  holiday 
was  in  force  in  the  large  carriage  works,  so  they  endeavored  to 
apply  these  rules  to  all  shops.  The  Brooklyn  union  went  some- 
what further  with  its  demands.  While  it  did  not  try  to  obtain 
decreased  labor  hours  and  the  half  day  on  Saturday,  it  attempted 
to  have  wages  increased  in  several  occupations,  besides  declaring 
for  the  closed  shop ;  also  demanding  that  the  union  label  be  placed 
on  all  vehicles,  and  that  union  officers  or  business  agents  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  entering  the  shops.  All  the  unions 
formulated  their  demands  on  April  26th,  with  a  stipulation  that 
a  yearly  written  agreement  should  be  entered  into  by  each  em- 
ployer with  the  officials  of  the  executive  boards  of  the  men's 
organizations  in  the  different  boroughs. 

The  Manhattan  and  Bronx  workmen  submitted  the  following 
schedule  to  the  employers : 

1.  That  a  week's  work  shall  not  be  more  than  51  hours  per  week. 

2.  That  Saturdays  shall  be  known  and  recognized  as  Saturday  Half 
Holiday  the  entire  year. 

8.  That,  should  short  time  prevail  or  necessitate  that  the  men  shall  work 
less  hours  at  any  time  during  the  ensuing  year,  it  must  not  affect  the 
Saturday  Half  Holiday. 

4.  That  the  men  be  allowed  to  work  Saturday  afternoons,  provided  that 
they  are  paid  the  same  as  overtime. 

5.  That,  If  at  any  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  overtime  or  to  work 
on  legal  holidays,  such  time  shall  be  paid  as  double  time. 

6.  That  there  shall  be  no  work  on  Sundays  under  any  circumstances. 
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7.  That  piece-work  be  abolished. 

8.  That  all  employers  employ  letterers  holding  membership  cards  lu  the 
Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers'  International  Union. 

9.  That  there  shall  be  one  apprentice  boy  to  every  15  mechanics  or  a 
fraction  thereof,  and  no  boy  shall  start  under  16  years  or  over  17  years  of 
age,  and  he  is  to  receive  the  following  weekly  salary,  viz.:  First  year,  $5; 
second  year,  fl;  third  year,  $9;  fourth  year,  $12;  fifth  year,  $15. 

10.  There  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout  inaugurated  until  all  means  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute  have  been  exhausted. 

11.  That  a  minimum  rate  of  wage  for  a  51  hour  work  week  shall  be  as 
follows: 

Hejavt.  Lioht. 

Blacksmithsr— Carriage $21  00  $18  00  and  up  per  week. 

Finishers 15  00 

Helpers 12  OO 

Body  Makers 2100  18  00 

Gear  Makers 18  00 

Trimmers 18  00 

Stripers  and  Finishers 18  00 

Surface  Painters 15  00        **  *' 

Stitchers 16  00 

Blacksmiths— Wagon 17  00 

Finishers 15  00 

Helpers 12  00 

Body  Makers 18  00 

Gear  or  Wheelwrights 16  50 

Lamp  Makers 18  00,  $21.00,  $24.00 

12.  Those  receiving  an  excess  to  the  aforesaid  scale  of  wages,  shall  not, 
under  any  circumstances  suifer  a  reduction. 

At  the  start  twelve  establishments,  employing  182  men,  com- 
plied with  the  foregoing  terms,  but  ninety-five  concerns,  members 
of  the  Vehicle  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  nineteen  carriage 
manufacturers,  who  while  not  combined  were  in  direct  sympathy 
with  the  purposes  of  the  employers'  association,  besides  thirty- 
nine  independent  firms,  refused  to  sign  the  agreement,  and  the 
strike  ensued,  involving  2,300  men,  100  of  whom  were  non- 
unionists.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  thirty-two  employers, 
with  487  workmen,  afiixed  their  signatures  to  the  agreement, 
while  seven  others,  having  113  workers  in  their  employ,  agreed 
orally  to  the  demands.  But  the  associated  manufacturers,  to- 
gether with  the  nineteen  carriage  houses,  continued  a  vigorous 
resistance.  Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes  Gilleland  made  an 
effort  on  May  16th  to  bring  about  a  conference  of  the  parties 
in  contention  with  the  object  of  effecting  an  adjustment  of  the 
diflSculty  through  conciliatoi*y  methods,  and,  although  the  official 
representatives  of  the  striking  workers  were  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  plan,  the  manufacturers'  organization   declined  to 
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accept  it.  The  controversj  lasted  until  June  9th,  when  it  was 
abandoned  bj  the  unions,  and  the  employees  of  the  members  of 
the  Vehicle  Manufacturers'  Association,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
large  carriage-making  concerns,  resumed  work  under  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  prior  to  Ma}'  2d. 

These  were  the  demands  of  the  Brooklyn  union : 

1.  That as  party  of  the  second  part  recognizes  this  union  to 

the  extent  that  he  will  employ  none  but  men  carrying  a  good  standing 
card  of  this  respective  union. 

2.  That  53  hours  shall  constitute  a  weelv's  work,  that  is  9  hours  for  the 
first  5  working  days  of  the  week  and  8  hours  on  Saturday,  on  which  day 
the  wages  shall  be  paid. 

3.  That  the  carriages,  trucks,  wagons,  or  other  vehicles  built  in  his  shop 
sliall  bear  the  union  label. 

4.  That  if  at  any  time  it  is  necessary  to  work  overtime  or  to  work  on 
legal  holidays,  such  time  shall  be  paid  with  time  and  a  half. 

5.  That  work  on  Sundays  be  not  allowed  under  any  circumstances. 

6.  That  if  at  any  time  the  officei-s  or  business  agent  of  this  local  require 
to  enter  the  shop  for  investigation,  they  shall  have  the  privilege  to  do  so. 

7.  That  the  wages  paid  to 

Blacksmith  shall  be  from  $17  and  up  per  week. 
Blacksmith  flnislier,  first  class,  $15  and  up  i)er  week. 
Blacksmith  finisher,  second  class,  $13.50  and  up  per  week. 
Blacksmith  helper,  $12  and  up  per  week. 
Woodworker,  first  class,  $17  and  up  per  week. 
Woodworker,  second  class,  $15  and  up  per  week. 
Millhand,  first  class,  $15  and  up  ytor  week. 
Millhand,  second  class,  $13.50  and  up  per  week. 
Painter,  first  class,  $17  and  up  per  week. 
Painter,  second  class.  $15  and  up  ix»r  week. 
Painter,  third  class,  $12  and  up  i>er  week. 
Trimmer,  $19  and  up  i>er  week. 
Stitclier,  $16  and  up  per  week. 

The  union  rei)orts  that  two  manufacturers,  employing  twenty 
men,  granted  the  demands  at  once,  but  eighty-one  establish- 
ments— fifty-five  of  these  being  connected  with  the  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers^ Association— ^rejected  the  union's  proposition,  and  500 
A\orkmen  went  on  strike  on  May  2d.  Twenty-six  firms,  having 
225  employees,  eventually  signed  the  agreement,  but  the  concerns 
that  were  attached  to  the  manufacturers'  organization  would  not 
Aield;  so  on  June  4th  the  workmen's  association  allowed  its  mem- 
bers to  return  to  work  in  thirteen  of  these  shops  under  unchanged 
conditions  and  on  June  11th  it  closed  the  strike  in  the  remaining 
fortv-two  factories. 
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New  York  City  Freight  Handlers  and  Warehouse  Men. 

On  May  18th,  the  freight  handlers  and  warehouse  men  employed 
on  one  of  the  Fall  River  line  piers  on  the  North  river  went  on 
strike  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  officials  of  that  corporation  to 
dismiss  one  of  the  assistant  foremen  employed  by  them  who  had 
remained  at  work  during  a  previous  strike  and  had  refused  to 
become  a  member  of  the  union.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  inauguration  of  this  strike,  all  of  the  union  freight  handlers 
and  warehouse  men  employed  at  the  piers  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  lines  on  the  North  and  East  rivers,  which 
included  the  Fall  River,  Stonington  and  Norwich  lines,  about  1,000 
in  number,  went  on  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  original  grievance. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  visited  the  scene  of  the  strike 
on  the  21st  of  May  and  made  investigation  by  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  both  employers  and  strikers,  at  the  same  time 
making  formal  tender  of  the  services  of  the  Stale  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  to  General  Manager  Miller  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  marine  service  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Curran,  International  President  of  Freight  Handlers  and  Interior 
Warehousemen's  Union.  The  employers'  representative  issued  a 
signed  statement  whei*ein  it  appeared  that  a  conference  of  a  union 
committee  and  union  delegate  with  General  Manager  Miller  was 
held  on  the  day  of  the  strike,  at  which  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
company  would  not  discharge  the  foreman  in  question.  Mr. 
Miller  also  stated  that  in  view  of  Ihe  violation  of  a  former  agree- 
ment, no  further  negotiations  would  be  carried  on  or  recognition 
given  to  the  union  whose  members  were  on  strike.  Mr.  Curran 
stated  that  he  arranged  for  a  further  conference  with  tlie  officials 
of  the  company  affected  by  the  strike  and  expected  to  effect  a  satis- 
factory settlement.  This  expectation  was  not  realized,  owing  to 
the  existing  conditions  and  persistent  reports  that  a  general  sym- 
pathetic strike  of  teamsters  employed  in  marine  cartage  was  about 
to  be  ordered.  A  representative  of  the  Board  remained  on  the 
scene  until  May  26th,  at  which  time  it  had  become  manifest  that 
the  strike  would  not  extend  further  in  New  York  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  new  employees  had  been  secured  to  handle  the  most 
urgent  traffic. 

The  freight  handlers'  strike  came  to  an  end  about  May  31st 
without  formal  settlement  other  than  the  return  to  work  of  the 
individual  strikers,  or  the  filling  of  their  places  by  new  employees. 
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There  was  a  somewhat  serious  but  not  general  stoppage  of  work 
by  firemen  and  oilers  in  connection  with  this  dispute,  which  while 
apparently  sympathetic  was  really  an  entirely  separate  strike, 
aimed  particularly  at  the  Mallory  line,  for  an  increase  in  wages 
from  |40  to  f45  per  month.  The  employers  refused  to  deal 
with  the  strikers  and  claimed  to  have  succeeded  in  filling  nearly  all 
of  their  places.  This  Department  took  no  further  action  in  con- 
nection with  this  strike,  than  to  formerly  tender  the  services  of 
the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  to  representatives 
of  both  em[)loyers  and  employees. 

PARTICULARS  OF  OTHER  IMPORTANT  STRIKES  OF  THE  SECOHD 

QUARTER. 

Atlantic  Coast  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Etc. 

On  June  8th  occurred  a  general  strike  by  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Marine  Firemen^s  Union  to  compel  acceptance 
of  their  demands  by  the  coastwise  steamship  companies  of  Bos- 
ton, New  Yorky  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  In  New 
York  eight  companies  were  affected  and  about  1,200  men  went 
out. 

The  union's  demands  had  been  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  schedule  of  working  conditions  for  the  year  beginning 
June  3d  and  included  clauses  providing  for  the  abolition  of 
^'  crimps,"  or  boarding-house  masters  who  act  as  employment 
agents  for  the  companies;  for  wages  at  f40  per  month  for  fire- 
men, |45  for  oilers  and  water-tenders  and  f35  for  coal  passers; 
and  for  employment  of  union  members  only.  The  abolition  of 
crimps  and  increase  of  wages  involved  in  the  above  rates  were 
the  main  contentions  of  the  union  and  according  to  the  general 
secretary  of  the  organization,  who  had  charge  of  the  strike,  the 
crimp  question  was  regarded  as  the  chief  issue.  It  was  asserted 
that  boarding-house  masters  had  arrangements  with  the  steam- 
ship companies  to  furnish  their  employees  and  by  means  of  this 
monopoly  of  employment  were  able  to  extort  exorbitant  prices 
for  board  or  fees  for  positions.  On  this  subject  the  reply  of  the 
companies  was  a  denial  that  they  had  any  dealings  with  crimps, 
and  the  other  union  demands  were  refused. 
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So  far  as  New  York  City  was  coneemed  the  strike  resulted  in 
failure.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  seriously  interrupted  traffic, 
owing  to  the  ability  of  the  steamship  companies  to  hire  non- 
union hands.  After  holding  out  for  six  weeks  in  the  face  of  the 
danger  of  having  its  members'  places  permanently  filled  by  new 
hands  the  union  finally  d<H!la.red  the  stiike  oft  on  July  23d. 

Fulton  County  Glove  Cutters. 

The  protracted  dispute  between  the  glove  manufacturers  and 
table  glove  cutters  in  Fulton  county  was  finally  terminated  on 
June  21>th.  Work  was  first  suspended  in  this  controversy  on 
December  21,  1903.  Three  weeks  before  that  (December  1st)  the 
1903  schedule  of  prices  for  cutting  had  expired  and  during  the 
first  days  of  the  month  several  conferences  were  held  between 
representatives  of  the  Fulton  County  Glove  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation and  the  local  union  of  International  Table  Glove  Cut- 
ters to  consider  a  new  schedule.  On  price  questions  no  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  mutual  agreement  were  experienced, 
but  the  insistance  of  the  manufacturers  that  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  between  union  and  non-union  men  met  with  de- 
termined opposition  from  the  cutters  and  for  the  settlement  of 
this  issue  the  conference  were  without  avail.  Finally  on  De- 
cember 9th,  at  a  meeting  which  lasted  several  hours,  the  manu- 
facturers resolved  to  adopt  their  own  schedule  and  post  it  in 
the  shops  on  the  21st  as  the  conditions  for  1904.  The  schedule 
adopted  for  this  purpose  contained  besides  the  price  list  the  fol- 
lowing clause:  "It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  members  of 
the  Glove  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the  individual  cutters 
accepting  work  under  this  schedule,  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination as  between  union  and  non-union  labor,  and  that  the 
X>rinciple  of  the  '  Open  Shop '  shall  he  re(H>gnized  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement.''  Having  read  the  schedule  the  cutters 
left  the  shops  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  and  after  a  long  ses- 
sion in  mass  meeting  determined  to  strike  at  once  against  the 
open-shop  clause. 

At  first  only  the  members  of  the  International  Table  Cutters' 
Union  went  out  but  in  the  latter  part  of  January  the  American 
Table  Cutters'^  Union  decided  to  siupport  the  other  organization 
by  going  out  in  sympathy  in  the  shops  belonging  to  the  manu- 
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facturers'  asfiociation.  The  striking  cutters  numbered  in  all 
about  600  men  and  their  suspension  threw  out  of  work  some 
2,000  makers  and  finishers  the  great  majority  of  these  being 
women. 

Throughout  the  controversy  the  one  question  of  the  open  shop 
i-eniained  the  sole  point  at  issue,  and  the  dispute  soon  settled 
down  to  a  simple  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties.  The 
struggle  was  throughout  notably  free  from  violence.  The  usual 
ii.citement  to  lawlessness  in  the  introduction  of  nonunion  work- 
ers was  in  fact  entirely  absent  in  this  dispute  owing  to  the 
I)eculiar  circumstances  of  the  industry.  Table  glo\'ecuttei's  ai'e 
tlie  cutters  for  the  finer  grades  of  gloves,  whose  manufacture  in 
the  United  States  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Fulton  county; 
so  that  the  two  organizations  of  Gloversville  and  Johnstown  em- 
braced practically  the  entire  available  supply  of  skilled  cutters. 
According  to  a  Gloversville  press  rejwrt  the  low  steamship  rates 
of  this  year  induced  three  Bohemian  table  cutters  to  come  over 
from  Europe  and  seek  employment  in  that  city  during  the  dispute^ 
but  only  one  went  to  work,  the  other  two  being  i)ersuaded  by  the 
union  to  take  no  work  during  the  controversy. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  situation  until  the  middle  of 
May.  On  the  19th  of  that  month  the  union  proposed  to  the 
cniployei's'  association  a  conference  to  consider  a  substitute  for 
The  open  shop  clause  in  the  manufacturer'  schedule.  In  this 
substitute  the  union  proposed  that  the  employers  should  agree 
not  to  interfere  with  Ihe  union's  shop  committee  in  regard  to 
collecting  dues  or  pereuading  men  to  join  the  union  and  should 
i-ecognize  the  right  of  the  employees  to  quit  work,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  manufacturers  should  have  the  right  to  employ 
whom  they  please  and  the  union  should  not  demand  the  discharge 
of  any  nonunion  employee,  and  finally,  that  differences  concerning 
v/ages  or  methods  of  work  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  To 
this  the  manufacturers'  association  replied  on  the  21st  with  a 
unanimous  resolution  that  no  further  conferences  would  be  held 
with  representatives  of  the  table  cutters'  union  no  matter  how 
long  the  dispute  might  last.  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  shops  were  open  for  the  men  to  return  to  work  at  any 
time. 
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All  hope  of  negotiating  a  settlement  being  removed,  tbe  end 
of  the  dispute  became  simply  a  matter  of  endurance.  A  few  of 
the  cutters  straggled  back  to  work  during  tbe  early  summer,  but 
according  to  tbe  union  oflScials  80  per  cent  remained  out  till  the 
end,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  a  vote  of  the  union  at  a  special  meet- 
ing resulted  in  favor  of  continuing  the  strike.  Finally  on  June 
27th,  however,  a  serious  break  in  the  strikers'  ranks  occurred^ 
when  a  number  of  the  Italian  members  of  the  cutters'  union 
decided  to  return  to  work.  This  action  was  taken  just  prior  to 
a  general  meeting  of  the  union  called  for  the  28th,  and  the  out- 
come of  this  meeting  was  a  vote  to  return  to  work,  which  ended 
the  strike. 

This  dispute  is  on  the  whole  the  most  serious  that  has  disturbed 
the  Fulton  county  glove  industry.  The  numbers  involved  were 
not  so  great  as  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  strike  of  1886*  or  the 
block  cutters'  strike  of  1903,t  but  in  duration  it  far  exceeded 
either  of  those,  the  K.  of  L.  dispute  having  continued  ten  weeks 
and  that  of  the  block  cutters  last  year  eleven  weeks,  while  this 
latest  controversy  continued  for  six  months  and  occasioned  a 
loss  of  nearly  400,000  days'  work. 

Great  Lakes'   Masters  and  Pilots. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  causes  of  idleness  in  New  York  Stat^ 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  as  shown  by  the  statistics 
of  unemployment  in  this  Bulletin^  was  the  strike  of  masters  and 
pilots  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  seriously  affected  this  state 
through  the  great  shipping  interests  in  Buffalo. 

District  No.  2  of  the  American  Association  of  Masters  and 
Pilots  of  Steam  Vessels,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Great  Lakes, 
was  organized  in  the  winter  of  1902-3.  In  the  spring  of  1903  this 
association  made  overtures  for  a  conference  with  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association,  composed  of  vessel  owners,  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  an  agreement  respecting  working  conditions  for 
masters  and  pilots  in  the  same  manner  as  was  then  being  done  by 
the  owners'  association  with  other  organizations  of  employees 
engaged  in  lake  transportation.    To  a  conference  the  Carriers' 


•See  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlBticB,  1886,  pp.  436  and 
561. 
tSee  Bulletin  No.  17  (June,  1903)  pp.  139  and  242. 
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Association  agreed  but  at  the  same  time  suggested  that  owing  to 
the  peculiarly  responsible  position  of  masters  of  ^vessels  there 
were  grave  diflQculties  in  the  wa^^  of  dealing  with  the  masters 
through  an  organization,  especially  one  in  which  the  masters  were 
associated  with,  and  outnumbered  bj'  their  subordinates,  as  in  the 
Masters  and  Pilots'  Association,  which  includes  mates  who  are 
hii-ed  by  the  captains  and  of  whom  there  are  two  on  the  larger 
stammers  and  one  on  the  smaller. 

This  proposed  conference  of  1903  was  n:ner  carried  out. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  Lake  (3arriei*s*  Assocciation, 
made  to  the  Cleveland  Civic  Federation  in  the  course  of  this 
year's  dispute,  just  as  arrangements  for  the  conference  were  under 
way  in  March,  1903,  the  captain  of  the  Masters  and  Pilots'  Asso- 
ciation suddenly  issued  a  strike  order  to  the  captains  and  mates 
then  on  their  boats,  and  because  of  this  strike  order  the  owners 
refused  to  proceed  with  the  conference.  On  the  day  following  this 
refusal,  according  to  the  carriers'  st.atement,  the  masters  and 
l)ilot8  committee  reapi)eared  in  company  with  the  grand  captain 
of  their  national  organization,  John  C.  Silva  of  Boston,  who 
repudiated  and  rescinded  the  strike  order  and  proposed  that 
matters  stand  as  they  were  for  a  year  with  exi)ectation  of  a  con- 
ference in  1904,  and  so  negotiations  ended  for  1903. 

Itefore  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1904  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  made  agixHiments  with  the  organizations  of  Marine 
I']ngineei*s,  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Water  Tenders,  Seamen,  Marine 
(.V)oks  and  Grain  Shovelers,  and  through  its  executive  committee 
took  uj)  negotiations  with  a  committee  from  the  Masters  and 
IN  lots'  Association  in  accoi*dance  with  the  hitter's  request.  The 
ninsters  and  pil(5ts'  committee  ju'esented  a  schedule  of  working 
conditions,  and  the  first  serious  disagreement  arose  in  connection 
with  a  clause  which  j)roposed  that  no  master  should  be  discharged 
without  an  arbitration  l)efore  a  board  composed  of  reju^esentatives 
of  tlie  owners  and  of  the  masters'  association  to  determine  whether 
the  discharge  was  for  projier  cause,  and  that  if  the  decision  should 
be  in  the  negative  the  master  should  be  reinstated  without  loss 
of  pay.  This  proposition  the  carriers  positively  refused  to  accept, 
on  the  ground  that  because  of  the  great  respimsibility  placed  upon 
masters  both  bv  law  and  as  the  confidential  representatives  of  the 
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owners,  the  question  of  whether  a  captain  was  performing  his 
duties  satisfactorily  must  be  left  absolutely  between  the  captain 
and  the  owner  or  agent.  The  masters  and  pilots'  representatives 
finally  cx)nsented  to  waive  this  right  of  appeal,  but  declared  that 
without  it  their  association  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  action 
'*)f  their  individual  membei'S  who  migjit  see  fit  to  refuse  to  work 
on  any  boat  or  line  from  which  a  captain  had  been  discharged, 
whereas  with  such  an  arbitration  arrangement  the  association 
would  undertake  to  furnish  another  captain  who  would  be  satis- 
factory in  case  it  was  decided  that  a  discharge  was  for  good  cause. 

A  second  marked  difference  arose  over  the  wage  scale.  The 
schedule  offered  by  the  masters  and  pilots  proposed  increases  and 
a  more  uniform  classific  ation.  To  both,  however,  objection  was 
made  by  the  owners  on  the  ground  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
business  outlook  to  warrant  any  advances  and  that  the  variations 
between  vessels  in  capacity  and  kinds  of  sendee  made  any  fair 
classification  along  arbitrary  lines  impossible.  The  ownera' 
executive  committee,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  scale  of  1903 
be  continued  for  1904.  Finally,  after  considering  the  matter  in 
separate  session,  the  representatives  of  the  mastei-s  and  pilots 
stated  that  they  were  in  favor  of  accepting  the  1903  scale  and 
that  they  would  so  report  to  their  various  harbors  for  final 
decision  by  the  members  of  the  association.  The  last  conference 
occuiTed  on  May  9th.  On  the  12th  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
large  steamship  companies,  who  had  sent  out  appointments  to 
the  masters  of  his  112  vessels  on  the  basis  of  the  1903  schedule, 
was  notified  by  the  district  captain  of  the  Masters  and  Pilots' 
Association  that  the  appointing  orders  had  been  countermanded 
by  him  (the  district  captain)  and  that  the  Masters  and  Pilots' 
Association  had  rejected  the  1903  schedule  and  had  determined 
to  stand  for  their  original  proposition  with  the  amendment  that 
mates  should  he  paid  full  time  from  May  1st.  Thus  ended  the 
negotiations  between  the  two  organizations,  the  result  being  the 
final  determination  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  not  to  deal 
further  wnth  the  Masters  and  Pilots'  Association. 

The  Great  I^akes  were  oj)en  for  navigation  this  year  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  but  pending  the  negotiations  for  an  agree- 
ment with  the  owners  the  members  of  the  mastei^s  and  pilots' 
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organization,  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued  by 
their  oflScers  before  the  close  of  navigation  in  1903,  had  declined 
to  take  any  appointments  on  boats  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, and  as  the  latter  body  includes  most  of  the  large  owners 
there  was  an  extensive  tie-up  of  lake  traffic.  After  the  deadlock 
following  the  failure  of  conferences,  this  tie-up  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  strike,  which  came  on  June  15th,  when  the  Masters 
and  Pilots'  Association  advised  its  members  to  go  to  work  on 
the  owners'  terms. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  3,000  masters  and  pilots  were 
directly  concerned  in  this  dispute  on  all  the  lakes,  and  about 
1,000  were  in  the  Buffalo  branch  of  the  organization.  Of  the 
numbers  indirectly  affected  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  estimates. 
According  to  the  Buffalo  press  10,000  workpeople  in  this  State 
were  rendered  idle  by  the  dispute.  A  Buffalo  union  of  seamen, 
with  a  membership  of  3,500,  reported  to  the  Department  that 
2,330  were  idle  at  the  end  of  May  because  of  the  masters  and 
pilots'  strike,  and  a  marine  firemen's  union  rejwrted  600  out  of 
800  members  out  of  work  for  the  same  reason  on  that  date.  The 
Department's  statistics  show  that  there  are  between  8,000  and 
0,000  organized  wage-earners  in  Buffalo  (including  seamen,  tug- 
men,  marine  cooks,  engineers  and  firemen,  and  coal,  freight,  grain, 
lumber  and  ore  handlers)  whose  work  in  connected  with  lake 
navigation,  so  that  allowing  for  nonunion  workmen  also  and  for 
those  in  canal  or  railway  transportation  outside  of  Buffalo  who 
were  affected,  it  is  quite  likely  that  as  many  as  10,000  workers 
in  this  State  were  indirectly  involved  in  the  strike.  How  largely 
traffic  on  all  the  lakes  was  tied  up  by  the  dispute  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures  from  the  May  Summary  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  (p.  4417). 

Domestic  Lake  Traffic. 
TTotal  freight  reduced  to  net  tons.] 


R*»relpt8  ... 
Shipments 


1902 
1903 
1904 

May. 

6,795.337 
7,144.819 
1.016,733 

Five  months 

ended  May  31. 

10,692,996 

10.660,522 

1,869,130 

1902 
190;? 
1904 

7.161,348 
7,178,105 
1,224,488 

11,978,399 
11,338,790 
2,130,861 
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New  York  City  Asphalt  Workers. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Asphalt  Workers'  Union  L.  A.  1,796 
K.  of  L.  sent  to  the  eight  asphalt  paving  companies  of  New  York 
City  a  union  schedule  to  be  in  effect  for  the  year  beginning  May 
1st,  which,  in  addition  to  a  wage  »cale,  called  for  an  eight-hour 
day,  employment  of  union  men  only  unless  the  union  should  be 
unable  to  furnish  men  enough,  and  the  right  of  business  agents 
to  visit  the  men  while  at  work  and  carry  out  the  unions'  orders. 
These  termsi  not  being  agreeable  to  the  employers  the  Central 
Federated  Union,  with  which  the  asphalt  w^orkers  were  affiliated, 
in  February  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  confer  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  asphalt  contractors  with  a  view  to  arranging  a 
schedule  for  the  asphalt  workers.  Conferences  were  held  up  to 
April  4th  without  avail,  the  employers  refusing  to  i^cognize  the 
asphalt  workers'  union.  On  the  5th,  500  of  the  workers,  together 
with  about  500  others  (including  portable  engineers,  blue  stone 
cutters  and  curb  setters,  pavers,  rammermen  and  teamsters)  in 
sympathy,  went  on  strike  on  the  recognition  issue. 

At  th<^  request  of  the  contracting  firms  the  Central  Federate  d 
Union  appointed  another  committee  of  three  to  meet  representa- 
tives of  the  companies  in  an  endeavor  to  settle  the  strike.  Some 
17  conferences  were  held,  which  resulted,  on  April  25th,  in  a 
signed  agreement  for  arbitration  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  the 
strikers  to  mturn  to  work  pending  the  deci^on,  under  the  con- 
ditions existing  prior  to  the  suspension. 

Work  was  resumed  on  the  following  day  and  thus  ended  the 
strike.  On  May  M  the  arbitration  board,  composed  of  three 
members  chosen  by  the  Central  Federated  Union  and  three  by 
the  paving  companies,  met  to  consider  the  asphalt  workers' 
wage  scale.  But  on  the  morning  of  that  day  a  number  of 
workers  employed  by  one  of  the  firms  at  One  Hundred  Thirteenth 
street  and  Lenox  avenue  went  on  strike  again.  Thereupon  the 
employers'  representatives  on  the  board  refused  to  consider 
further  any  matters  relating  to  the  asphalt  workers,  asserting 
that  the  latter,  by  this  second  strike,  had  violated  the  arbitration 
agreement,  although  the  members  of  the  board  for  the  Central 
Federated  Union  produced  documents  to  show  that  the  asphalt 
workers'  union  repudiated  the  action  of   those    who    went   on 
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strike.  Upon  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Central  Federated 
Union  that  body  took  the  position  that  the  asphalt  workers' 
union  was  not  responsible  for  the  strike  of  May  3d,  but  upon  re- 
port to  that  effect  to  the  arbitration  board  the  companies'  repre- 
sentatives upon  the  latter  still  refused  to  consider  the  grievan<?es 
of  the  asphalt  workers  on  the  ground  that  they  were  an  irrespon- 
sible body,  and  after  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  portable  engi- 
neers for  wages  at  |24  per  week  and  40  cents  an  hour  for  over- 
time with  a  ten-hour  day^  withdrew  from  the  board.  The  other 
members  of  the  board  proceeded  to  render  a  decision  in  the 
asphalt  workers'  case.  This  was  not  recognized  by  the  com- 
panies, however,  and  the  men,  though  remaining  at  w^ork  de- 
clared unfair  all  the  firms  save  one,  which  made  an  agreement 
with  them  on  July  6th  on  practically  the  terms  of  the  decision, 
and  started  a  movement  to  secure  the  annulment  of  all  munici- 
pal contracts  with  these  firms  under  the  eight-hour  law. 

New  York  City  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders. 
As  recorded  in  last  year's  June  Bulletin  (No.  17,  p.  147),  the 
outcome  of  the  general  sympathetic  strike  of  boiler  makers  and 
iron  ship  builders  of  New  York  City  in  March,  1903,  was  a  one 
year  contract  between  the  New  York  Metal  Trades  Association  and 
District  Lodge  No.  2  of  the  Seaboard  of  the  Boiler  Makers'  Brother- 
hood. I'rior  to  the  expiration  of  that  agreement  on  April  31  of 
this  year,  several  conferences  of  committees  were  held  with  a  view 
to  a  similar  contract  for  the  present  year.  No  serious  difficulty 
was  found  in  the  way  of  agreement  on  all  points  except  two.  The 
union  demanded  that  its  business  agent  should  have  access  to  all 
shops  and  jobs  at  all  times,  and  that  the  employers  should  hire 
none  but  members  of  the  union  to  do  boiler  makers'  work.  To 
n3ither  of  these  propositions  would  the  Metal  Trades  Association 
agi-ee  and  the  conferences  ended  in  failure.  Just  before  the  final 
adjournment  the  Association  offered  to  renew  the  1903  agreement 
//?  toto  except  for  one  slight  modification  touching  the  number 
of  boiler  makers  to  a  gang  on  buildings.  That  agreement,  so  far 
as  the  two  issues  in  the  conference  were  concerned,  forbade  any 
person  not  authorized  by  the  employer  to  interfere  with  any  work- 
man during  working  hours  and  permitted  the  employer  to  hire  or 
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discharge  men  as  he  saw  fit,  except  that  there  must  be  no  discrimi- 
nation against  workmen  for  membership  in  the  union.  This 
proposition  for  last  yearns  terms  the  representatives  of  the 
Brotherhood  declined  to  consider,  and  declared  that  further  dis- 
cussion was  useless  unless  the  Association  would  agree  to  the 
closed  shop  demand. 

The  employers'  association  remaining  firm  against  a  union  shop 
clause,  a  general  strike  of  boiler  makers  and  helpers  occurred  on 
May  4,  about  1,400  going  out  and  causing  a  general  tie-up  in  33 
shops  of  the  Association.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  further 
negotiations  between  the  parties  to  this  dispute  occurred  after 
the  stoppage  of  work.  Nor  was  there  any  definite  termination 
of  the  dispute.  The  employers  proceeded  to  hire  new  men  to  fill 
the  places  of  the  strikers,  whereupon  there  was  a  gradual  return 
to  work  by  the  latter  on  the  employers'  terms,  so  that  the  em- 
ployers reported  that  the  dispute  was  practically  closed  on  August 
6,  although  the  strike  was  still  nominally  maintained  by  the  boiler 
makers'  organization. 

New  York  City  Clothing  Trades. 

The  first  protest  of  any  magnitude  in  New  York  City  against  the 
open-shop  edict  issued  by  employers  took  place  in  the  clothing 
industry  on  June  21st.  The  dispute  was  the  outcome  of  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  principles  by  the  National  Association  of 
Clothiers  at  its  conyention  in  Philadelphia  on  April  12th  of  this 
year : 

"  The  clothing  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  desiring  to  organize 
a  labor  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  conditions  of  manufac- 
ture, do  declare  the  following  principles  as  the  basis  and  aim  of  their 
organization : 

"  1.  The  closed  shop  is  an  un-American  institution;  the  right  of  every 
man  to  sell  his  labor  as  he  sees  fit  and  the  freedom  of  every  member  to 
hire  such  labor  are  given  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  may  not  he  affected 
by  affiliation  or  non-affiliation  with  any  organization  whatever. 

"  2.  The  limiting  of  apprentices  in  skilled  trades  is  not  only  harmful  to 
industrial  development,  but  deprives  the  intelligent  American  youth  of  a 
fair  opportunity  for  advancement  and  tends  to  reduce  him  to  the  level  of 
an  unskilled  laborer. 

"3.  The  arbitrary  restriction  of  output  is  economically  wrong,  and  in 
morals  dishonest.  A  contract  of  employment  is  a  sale  of  the  employee's 
labor  for  the  employer's  money,  and  intends  an  honest  day's  w^ork  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  full  day's  pay  on  the  other. 
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"  4.  According  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  the  laws  of  the  land  are  of 
the  general  and  equal  application,  and  should  be  enforced,  without  regard 
to  class  or  condition." 

In  May  the  National  Labor  Bureau  of  Clotbing  Manufacturers 
was  esftablished  in  New  York  City,  with  Isaiah  Josephi  as  presi- 
dent. 

While  the  dispute  was  impending  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion relative  to  the  open-shop  question  among  the  unions 
affiliated  with  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America, 
which  organization  was  directly  affected  by  the  position  assumed 
by  the  manufacturers,  the  former  contending  that  the  latter's 
action  in  favor  of  the  open  shop  was  merely  a  ruse  to  restore  the 
sweating  system.  "  These  employers  represent  an  industry 
upon  which  rests  the  odium  of  the  sweating  system,'-  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  garment  workers.  "  Another  feature  that  distin- 
guishes this  trade  is  that  nearly  all  the  workers  that  it  employs 
speak  the  tongues  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe.  It  can  only 
be  inferred  from  this  singular  condition  that  the  distress  of 
European  refugees  was  utilized  to  so  depress  the  standards  of 
labor  as  to  drive  out  of  the  trade  the  native  workmen.  This 
took  place  before  the  appearance  of  unionism  in  the  trade,  when 
the  shops  were  '  free '  and  '  open '  and  the  employers  were  un- 
hampered. By  systematically  crowding  the  trade  with  immi- 
grants and  using  the  petty  boss  or  contractor,  himself  often  an 
immigrant,  as  his  agent  the  manufacturer  created  a  competition 
so  desperate  that  the  operatives,  in  order  barely  to  live,  had  to 
work  at  the  highest  speed  from  early  morning  until  midnight  in 
squalid  tenements.  So  appalling  did  the  conditions  become  that 
society  was  stirred  to  action  and  laws  were  enacted  to  regulate 
manufacturing  in  tenements  and  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  shops.  While  these  measures  mitigated  the  condi- 
tions somewhat  in  respeet  to  the  physical  surroundings,  the 
tendency  on  the  whole  continued  downward.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, the  spirit  of  revolt  against  economic  dependence  that  had 
already  moved  the  American  wage-workers  inspired  the  sweated 
tailors  also,  and  about  fifteen  years  ago  there  began  a  series  of 
uprisings  which  finally  crystallized  in  a  sustained  national  move- 
ment, in  which  the  tailors  wore  reinforced  by  the  co-operation  of 
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the  better  situated  cutters.  From  that  time  on  the  tide  turned, 
and  gradually  the  hours  of  labor  were  shortened  from  fifteen  to 
nine  per  day  and  wages  raised  to  a  living  standard.  Now  the 
very  employers  who  so  thoroughly  Europeanized  the  clothing  in- 
dustry by  swamping  the  trad-e  with  aliens  and  by  introducing 
the  foreign  system  of  manufacture  denounce  as  *  un-American ' 
the  only  means  by  which  the  brutalizing  tendencies  had  been 
checked  and  the  sweated  workers  had  gained  a  measure  of  inde- 
pendence. The  manufacturers^  of  course,  did  not  declare 
against  unions  as  such — that  would  be  unpopular — but  rather 
against  the  means  by  which  unionism  is  made  possible.  By  in- 
sisting upon  the  open  shop  they  knew  that  concerted  action  by 
the  workmen  in  the  numerous  small  contract  shops  would  be 
made  impossible;  that  if  non-union  men  could  be  introduced  at 
will  and  unionists  supplanted,  and  if  the  majority  of  the  men 
would  have  to  await  the  pleasure  of  some  obstinate  or  faithless 
workman  before  action  could  be  taken,  unionism  would  have  re- 
ceived its  dieath  blow.  The  employers  who  sanctioned  those 
resolutions  were  also  aware  that  should  the  resistance  of  the 
workers  be  weakened  nothing  on  earth  could  prevent  them  from 
going  back  to  sweating  methods,  no  matter  how  much  their 
conscien-ce  might  revolt  against  it,  as  they  would  unconsciously 
lean  to  the  side  of  their  own  interests,  and,  not  knowing  what 
their  competitor  was  paying  for  labor,  would  make  sure  that 
they  were  not  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  respect  by  grinding  in 
turn.  The  union  is  the  means  that  alone  enables  the  employers 
to  pay  decent  wages  and  to  carry  on  business  with  a  conscience. 
The  National  Association  of  Clothiers,  by  proclaiming  the  open- 
shop  policy  and  taking  steps  to  enforce  it  by  establishing  a 
national  labor  bureau  and  investing  its  executive  committee 
with  power  to  act  in  labor  matters,  has  arrayed  itself  against 
the  national  union,  and  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  latter  to 
resist  with  all  its  might  this  attempt  at  its  destruction." 

The  associated  manufacturers  asserted  that  they  also  were 
opposed  to  the  sweatshop  and  that  they  did  not  have  any  inten- 
tion of  restoring  the  system.  They  had  resolved  upon  one 
course  of  action,  and  that  was  to  maintain  the  open  shop.  For 
the  employers  it  was  stated :     "  It  is  to  avoid  unwarranted  en- 
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cToachments  that  we  have  taken  our  action.  We  have  no  enmity 
toward  organized  labor;  on  the  contrary,  we  fully  recognize  not 
only  its  propriety,  but  its  power  for  good.  It  is  utter  folly  for 
the  garment  workers  to  assert  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
cheapen  labor  or  to' bring  about  sweatshop  conditions;  on  the 
contrary,  we  distinctly  recognize  as  legitimate  activities  of  trade 
unions  the  improvement  of  physical  conditions  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  workingman  as  to  his  proper  share  in  the  distribution 
ot  his  product.  Fair-minded  men  in  the  trade  will  undoubtedly 
give  the  union  some  ci-edlt  for  its  work  toward  establishing 
shops  and  factories,  and  also  for  its  aid  in  abolishing  sw(»at- 
shops.  Likewise  the  clothing  manufacturers  are  entitled  to 
credit  for  their  work  and  motives  in  establishing  their  own 
shops  and  factories  and  in  abolishing  sweatshops.  Today  prob- 
ablyy  even  in  New  York,  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  And  a 
sweatshop  such  as  was  pictured  ten  years  ago.  No  one  in  the 
trade  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  magnificent  advances  the 
clothing  industry  has  made  during  the  last  ten  years.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  everywhere.  Through  selfishness  the  sweat- 
shop was  abolished.  The  union  has  striven  to  have  it  abolished 
so  that  it  could  control  the  workers,  for  even  the  union  realized 
that  under  the  sweatshop  system  it  wa»  impossible  to  do  so. 
The  clothing  manufacturers,  in  order  to  make  better  goods  and 
to  secure  uniformity  of  style  and  quality  in  their  respective 
products,  worked  to  establish  factories  and  to  do  away  with  the 
sweating  system  of  clothing  manufacture.  These  two  selfish 
and  therefore  strongest  interests  worked  individually  and  hand  in 
hand  accomplished  the  same  result.  The  State  Legislature  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  passed  many  bills  against  sweatshops,  and 
to-day  the  laws  in  every  State  of  the  Union  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  sweating  system  to  exist  as  it  was  known  in  New 
York  ten  years  ago.  Never  again  can  the  sweatshop  system 
of  manufacture  be  established  in  this  line  of  industry.  In  view 
of  these  facts  the  adoption  by  the  Clothing  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  open-shop  principles  cannot  in  any  way  be  con- 
strued to  portend  the  re-<^stablishnient  "of  sweatshops.-' 

In  the  meanwhile  tlie  General  Executive  Board  of  the  United 
(iarment  Workers  of  America  presented  the  case  to  the  American 
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Federation  of  Labor  and  requested  that  organization  to  endeavor 
to  arrange  a  conference  with  the  employers.  With  that  end  in 
view  President  Gompers,  of  the  Federation,  entered  into  communi- 
cation with  President  Josephi,  of  the  Manufacturera'  National 
Labor  Bureau.  Mr.  Gompers  in  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Josephi 
stated  that  "  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  relations  between  the 
members  of  your  association  and  the  members  of  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers  of  America  are  strained  to  a  very  serious  extent," 
and  suggested  that  a  conference  might  be  "  productive  of  some 
good  end  to  maintain  the  industrial  tranquility  in  your  trade  and 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  than  now  obtains."  Presi- 
dent Josephi  replied  that  he  had  "  no  information  of  any  such  con- 
dition prevailing,  but  from  personal  knowledge  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  only  the  friendliest  feeling  exists  between  our  employees  and 
ourselves."  There  was  some  further  correspondence  between  these 
representative  men,  but  the  effort  to  arrange  a  conference  between 
the  oflBcials  of  the  two  national  associations  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy was  futile.  Then  it  was  that  the  Amalgamated  A^sso- 
ciation  of  Clothing  Cutters,  in  accordance  with  an  existing  agi-ee- 
ment  with  the  local  organization  of  manufacturers,  demanded  a 
conference  in  order  to  "  present  evidence  to  •  show  that  certain 
firms,  members  of  your  association,  have  discriminated  against 
members  of  our  union  by  replacing  them  with  boys  and  non-union 
men,  and  that  wages  have  been  reduced  in  some  instances;"  also 
avowing  that  "  we  are  of  the  opinion,  also,  that  your  association 
is  indirectly  encouraging  or  assisting  manufacturers  in  other 
cities  with  whom  we  are  in  conflict,  and  for  above  reasons  we 
desire  a  conference  in  order  that  an  understanding  may  be  arrived 
at  i-elative  to  our  future  relations."  At  the  conference  the  union 
representatives,  besides  charging  various  members  of  the  local 
association  of  clothiers  with  employing  non-union  men,  com- 
plained against  the  association  itself  because  it  had  sanctioned  the 
posting  up  in  cutting  rooms  of  the  preamble  adopted  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  workmen  wanted  the  notice  "  removed  in  the 
interest  of  harmony  and  a  return  to  the  amicable  relations  exist- 
ing before  the  posting  of  the  same."  This  the  manufacturers 
declined  to  concede,  averring  that  there  was  no  intention  of  injur- 
ing the  union.     Regarding  the  other  complaints  the  employers 
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suggested  that  specific  charges  be  made  against  the  individual 
firms  alleged  to  have  violated  the  agreement  and  that  the  same 
would  be  investigated.  The  attitude  of  the  employers  was  unsatis- 
factory to  the  clothing  cutters,  who  soon  afterward  voted  to  go 
on  strike.  On  June  20th  the  general  executive  board  of  the 
garment  workers  approved  this  action,  and  on  the  following  day 
about  1400  cutters  struck  in  the  thirty-eight  establishments  con- 
trolled by  the  members  of  the  manufacturers'  organization. 
Within  two  days  all  the  tailoring  trades  became  involved  in  the 
dispute,  and  many  thousands  of  these  workers  in  the  employ  of 
contractors  quit  work  in  sympathy  with  the  cutters.  The  local 
manufacturers'  association  then  resolved  "that  the  members  of 
this  association  proceed  at  once  to  fill  the  vacant  places  and 
immediately  adopt  measures  to  teach  others  to  become  cutters 
and  trimmers." 

During  the  pendency  of  the  dispute  the  garment  workers  en- 
deavored to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation, with  the  object  of  adjusting  the  differences,  but  the  latter 
organization  refused  to  grant  the  request.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined to  pui-sue  other  tactics  looking  to  a  settlement,  and  the 
union  reported  that  its  effort  would  be  confined  to  treating  with 
individual  concerns.  It  stated  that  in  this  manner  it  had  met 
with  success  in  several  instances,  it  being  agreed  by  these  em- 
ployers that  all  strikers  would  be  reinstated  under  the  same  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  prior  to  the  posting  of  the  open-shop  notices. 
The  dispute  continued  until  the  first  week  in  August,  when  it 
was  closed,  the  garment  workers  reporting  that  individual  con- 
cerns had  agreed  to  displace  non-union  men  as  fast  as  possible, 
but  the  employers'  association  maintained  that  such  was  not  the 
fact  and  that  the  union  men  had  returned  to  work  under  the 
open-shop  rule.  Anent  the  ending  of  the  strike  the  union 
remarks :  "As  to  the  outcome,  we  are  pleased  to  report,  in  spite 
of  the  dire  predictions  of  the  few  and  the  promised  annihilation 
of  our  locals  in  this  vicinity  by  the  Clothiers'  Association  in 
particular,  that  the  object  of  the  latter  failed  and  our  locals  have 
emerged  from  the  strike  stronger  than  ever.  All  are  back  at  work 
and  peace  reigns  once  more  in  the  great  clothing  market  of  the 
East." 
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New  York  City  Elevator  Constructors. 

For  several  years  the  conditions  of  employment  for  elevator 
constructops  and  millwrights  in  New  York  City  have  been  regu- 
lated by  annual  agreements  between  the  elevator  manufacturers 
and  Elevator  Constructors  and  Millwrights'  Unions  Nos.  1  and  2 
of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  boroughs  respectively.  The  1903 
agreement  expired  on  April  1st  of  this  year.  Prior  to  November 
1,  1903,  in  accordance  with  a  clause  of  the  agreement  requiring 
six  months'  notice  of  any  proposed  change  in  the  terms,  the 
uoion<s  notified  the  manufacturers  that  they  should  ask  for  an 
increase  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  journeymen  and  fifty  cents  per 
day  for  helpers  and  some  other  minor  changes  in  the  1904  con- 
tract. No  reply  to  this  was  received  until  March  of  this  year, 
when  the  manufacturers  (except  four  who  had  acceded  to  the 
demands)  stated  their  refusal  to  grant  the  advance.  The  result 
was  a  suspension  of  work  on  April  1st  by  830  men  in  the  thirteen 
eytablishmente,  characterized  a  strike  by  the  employers  and  a 
lockout  by  the  unions. 

On  April  2d  the  elevator  mianufacturers  appealed  for  aid  to 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association,  of  which  they  are 
members,  claiming  that  the  unions'  action  infringed  the  general 
arbitration  agreement  established  at  the  close  of  the  great  build- 
iiig  trades  dispute  of  last  year,  which  both  unions  had  signed.  In 
response  to  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  the  unions 
presented  their  side  of  the  dispute,  claiming  that  the  board  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  because  the  general  arbitration  agree- 
ment limited  its  jurisdiction  to  disputes  under  existing 
agreements,  and  when  the  manufacturers  made  their  complaint 
(April  2d)  there  was  no  agreement  with  the  elevator  constructors 
in  existence,  that  for  1903  having  expired  the  day  before 
(April  Ist). 

On  April  8th  the  matter  was  finally  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  general  arbitration  board  at  the  suggestion  of  the  manufac- 
turers, who  proposed  to  a  committee  of  the  unions  that  the  men 
return  to  work  pending  arbitration  by  a  board  of  four,  two  chosen 
from  each  side,  with  power  to  name  an  umpire  if  necessary.  This 
proposal  was  reported  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  unions  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  (Friday)  and  there  accepted,  work  being 
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pt'siiiiied  on  the  following  Monday  on  account  of  the  short  day  on 

Saturday. 

The  arbitration  board  came  to  an  agreement  on  April  22d,  the 

terms  of  which,  as  in  the  form  for  Union  No.  1,  are  given  below. 

On  the  main  question  of  wages  the  result  was  a  compromise  at 

an  advance  of  25  cents  a  day.    After  considerable  objection  the 

unions  finally  consented  to  make  the  term  of  the  contract  extend 

lo  January  1,  1906,  instead  of  one  year  from  date,  as  had  been 

usual  in  previous  agreements.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  arbitration 

plan  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  is  made  a 

part  of  the  new  agreement. 

This  Agreement,  made  the day  of  April,  1904,  between 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  State  of  New  York,  party 

of  the  first  part,  and  The  Elevator  Constructors^  and  Millivrights* 
Union  No.  1,  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  a  voluntary  association 
of  more  than  seven  persons,  acting  through  its  president,  Edward 
Oliver,  and  his  successors  in  office,  party  of  the  second  part; 

WITNESSETH,  That  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  hereinafter 
contained,  the  parties  hereto  hereby  covenant  and  agree  as  follows: 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  on  and  after  the  25th  day  of 
April,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  all  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  said 
party  of  tlie  first  part,  outside,  either  on  repairs,  wrecking  or  new  work,  in 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  City  of  New  York,  and  within  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  miles  thereof,  shall  be  members  of  the  Elevator  Constructors' 
and  Millwrights'  Union  No.  1,  of  New  York,  and  shall  work  according  to 
the  following  working  rules,  which  rules  are  included  in  and  form  a  part 
of  this  agreement: 

FiBST.  That  on  and  after  the  said  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  nineteen 
hundred  and  four,  the  working  day  shall  consist  of  eight  hours,  except  on 
Saturday,  when  it  shall  consist  of  four  hours.  Each  days'  work  of  eight 
hours  Is  to  be  performed  between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Saturday  between  the  hours  of 
eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  twelve  o'clock  noon.  The  said  working 
days  shall  be  known  as  regular  time  of  forty-four  hours  per  week.  All 
work  performed  between  the  hours  of  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  on  any  Sunday,  on  any  legal  holiday,  or  after 
twelve  o'clock  on  any  Saturday  shall  be  known  as  overtime,  and  shall  be 
paid  for  at  double  rate  of  regular  time.  All  overtime  to  commence  not 
later  than  nine  o'clock  p.  m. 

Second.  The  regular  time  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  fifty-six  and 
one-quarter  (56i4)  cents  per  hour,  or  four  and  one-half  ($4.50)  dollars  per 
day  for  mechanics,  and  thirty-seven  and  one-half  (37%)  cents  per  hour,  or 
three  ($3.00)  dollars  per  day  for  helpers.  ^ 

Third.  That  eight  hours  shall  be  carried  on  tally,  and  time  sheets,  and 
the  men  are  to  be  paid  for  any  fraction  of  a  day  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours 
per  dav. 
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Fourth.  That  the  workmen  shall  be  paid  on  the  Job,  or  at  the  office,  on 
the  time  of  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Fifth.  That  the  number  of  helpers  on  any  job  shall  not  exceed  the 
number  of  mechanics. 

Sixth.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  supply  all  necessary  tools 
to  be  used  on  Iron  work. 

Seventh.  That  all  workmen  working  outside  the  Boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan. Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  or  the  cities  of  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City 
shall  leave  on  the  train  or  boat  nearest  to  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  Time  and 
expen.sos  to  be  paid  by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Eighth.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
employing  apprentices,  provided,  however,  that  the  number  of  such  appren- 
tices shall  not  exceed  one  to  every  ten  mechanics  in  the  employ  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part.  No  apprentice  so  employed  shall  be  over  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  at  tlie  commencement  of  his  employment.  Each  appren- 
tice so  employed  shall  be  given  a  guarantee  of  one  year's  employment,  the 
wages  of  each  .apprentice  shall  be  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  per 
day.  The  initiation  fee  for  an  apprentice  shall  be  twenty  dollars  ($20). 
This  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  Union  when  he  takes  out  his  apprentice 
oard.  After  one  year's  employment  each  apprentice  shall  take  out  a 
helper's  card.  Each  apprentice  shall,  at  the  time  of  taking  out  a  helper's 
card,  pay  into  the  Union  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the 
initiation  fee  of  an  apprentice  and  initiation  fee  of  a  helper,  the  amount 
thereof  to  be  determined  by  the  initiation  fees  in  force  at  the  time  of  his 
taking  out  his  apprentice  cord. 

Ninth.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  the  party  of 
the  second  part  may  appoint  a  steward  upon  all  jobs  where  more  than  ten 
men  are  employed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part.  Such  steward  shall  have 
authority  to  ascertain  by  examination  or  otherwise,  that  all  men  employed 
by  the  party  of  the  first  part  on  any  of  the  work  hereinafter  in  this 
agreement  set  forth  to  be  performed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  are 
members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  shall  have  authority  to  exam- 
ine the  cards  of  the  members  when  necessary.  Such  steward  shall  per- 
form his  duties  in  his  own  time,  and  must  in  no  way  permit  his  duties  as 
steward  to  interfere  with  his  duties  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  as  an 
employee. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  the  following  work  shall 
be  performed  only  by  The  Elevator  Constructors'  and  Millwrights'  Union 
No.  1:  All  millwright  work  complete.  All  elevator  work  used  in  any 
manner  for  the  complete  and  safe  operation  of  the  elevator;  the  assembling 
of  all  elevator  machinery,  to  wit:  all  hydraulic  parts,  steam,  electric,  belts, 
compressed  air  or  hand  power;  also  assembling  and  building  escalators,  the 
assembling  of  all  cars  complete,  putting  up  of  all  guides,  either  of  wood  or 
iron,  the  setting  of  all  tanks,  whether  pressure,  open  or  pit  tanks,  the  set- 
ting of  all  pumps;  where  pumps  arrive  on  any  job  in  parts  are  to  be 
assembled  by  members  of  the  said  Union;  all  electric  work  connected  with 
cars,  machinery  and  hoist  ways,  and  wire  from  switch  in  motor  room  to 
control  in  accordance  with  agreement  between  Electrical  Workers  No.  3 
and  Elevator  Consti-uctors'  &  Millwrights'  Union  No.  1,  dated  July  28th» 
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1902;  all  overhead  work  either  of  wood  or  Iron  and  necessary  blocking 
under  same;  the  setting  of  all  templets,  ell  automatic  gates,  all  indicators 
except  electrical,  all  foundations,  either  of  wood  or  iron  or  concrete  that 
would  take  the  place  of  masoniT;  the  digging  and  sinking  of  all  holes  and 
setting  of  all  cylinders  and  pistons  for  plunger  elevators;  the  lowering 
and  handling  of  all  material  used  v  in  the  construction  of  elevators  and 
escalators;  the  care  of  all  pumps  and  running  of  all  temporary  cars  in 
buildings  in  course  of  erection. 

It  is  agreed  that  fn  case  the  setting  of  pit  tanks,  automatic  gates  or  con- 
crete foundations  are  not  included  in  the  elevator  contract,  the  work  shall 
not  be  claimed  by  the  Elevator  Constructors  and  in  the  event  of  contro- 
versy with  any  other  trade  as  to  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  these  three 
items,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  General  Arbitration  Board  of  the 
Building  Trades  Employers*  Association  for  final  settlement  by  arbitration 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  work  for  the  party  of  the  first 
part  under  and  pursuant  to  the  wokIng  rules  hereinbefore  set  forth  and 
forniinfr  part  of  this  agreement. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  the  Arbitration  Plan 
adopted  at  a  conference  held  July  3,  1903,  between  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Labor  Unions,  with  explanatory  clauses  as  adopted  by  the  above  joint 
conferences  on  July  9,  1903  (a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached),  Is  hereby 
made  a  part  of  this  agreement  and  binding  on  all  parties  hereto. 

And  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed,  that  no  change  in  wages,  nor  in  the 
number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor,  shall  be  asked  for  by  either 
party  unless  such  change  is  to  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  Januarj- 
1906;  but  the  party  asking  for  such  change  shall  first  give  notice  to  the 
other  party,  in  writing,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  preceding  the 
said  first  day  of  January. 

No  discrimination  shall  be  made  against  any  member  of  the  said  union. 
All  communications  intended  to  be  forwarded  to  the  said  union  by  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  shall  be  sent  by  the  manager,  superintendent  or 
other  executive  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part. 

This  agreement  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  from  the  25th  day 
of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  six,  both  dates  Inclusive. 

AGKEEKENTS  SIGNED  WITHOUT  INYGLVING  A  STKIKE  OR  LOCKOITT. 
Bricklayers  and  Kasons  of  New  York  City. 

When  the  Bulletin  for  June  went  to  press  the  differences 
between  the  New  York  City  bricklayers'  unions  and  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association,  arising  principally  from  a  demand  by  the 
unions  for  an  increase  of  the  hourly  wage  scale  from  65  cents  to 
70  cents,  had  not  been  adjusted.  Matters  remained  in  an  un- 
settled condition  until  July  1st,  when  the  representatives  of  both 
sides  met  and  renewed  the  regular  annual  agreement,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  will  hereafter  extend  to  the  whole  of  Greater 
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Kew  York,  excepting  Richmond  borough,  and  will  likewise 
embrace  all  the  towns  on  Long  Island.  Several  new  clauses 
appear  in  the  compact,  which  is  to  remain  in  force  until  January 
1,  1906.  The  rate  of  compensation  will  be  65  cents  per  hour 
until  March  2,  1905,  at  which  time  it  is  to  be  raised  to  70  cents. 
It  is  also  guaranteed  by  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  that  its 
members  will  not  lock  out  their  employees  in  future.  The  union 
succeeded  in  having  incorporaited  in  the  agreement  a  clause  that 
-'  the  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  must  include 
in  their  contract  for  a  building  all  *  *  *  interior  brickwork." 
This  will  hereafter  prevent  the  sub-letting  of  that  class  of  work. 
The  following  section  was  added  to  the  iagreement : 

"Notwithstanding  anything  apparently  to  the  contrary  In  this  agree- 
ment, it  shall  be  distinctly  understood  that  any  decisions  of  the  General 
Arbitration  Board  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  the 
unions,  parties  to  the  arbitration  plan,  shall  govern  In  the  matter  of  juris- 
diction of  trade. 

"  It  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  the  arbitration  plan 
adopted  at  a  conference  held  July  3,  1903,  between  the  Board  of  Governorsv 
of  the  Building  Trades  Employers*  Association  and  the  representatives  of 
the  labor  unions,  with  explanatory  clauses  as  adopted  by  the  joint  confer- 
ences on  July  9,  1903,  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  agreement  and  binding 
on  all  parties  thereto." 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway  Employees. 
On  the  first  of  August,  1904,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad 
Company  put  into  force  new  rules  and  schedules  of  wages,  which 
the  company's  oflScials  had  adopted  by  agreement  with  representa- 
tives of  the  workmen's  union.  The  schedule  for  conductors  and 
trainmen  is  herewith  reprinted;  that  for  engineers  and  firemen 
and  that  for  telegraphers  embody  the  same  general  rules  but  differ 
of  course  in  details : 

1.  One  hundred  miles  or  less  or  eleven  hours  or  less  will  constitute  a 
day's  work.  Overtime  after  one  hundred  miles  run  or  eleven  hours'  serv- 
ice will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  day  or  ten  miles  per  hour. 
When  the  mileage  allowance  exceeds  the  hourly  allowance,  mileage  will  be 
paid,  and  vice  versa.  Time  of  service  of  road  crews  will  begin  one  hour 
before  time  marked  to  leave. 

Note. — This  rule  does  not  apply  to  passenger  service. 

Per 
Passenger  Train  Service.  month. 

Conductors — Montreal  runs  (as  at  present) $105 

Conductors — ^Through  trains,  main  line  divisions  (as  at  present) 100 

Conductors — Branch  lines  and  local  trains  (as  at  present) 95 

Condnctori — E'xcursion  crews  and  extra  service,  all  divisions  (as  at  present) .         95 

Baggagemen   60 

Trainmen    55 
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Coiuluctors  and  trainmen  running  to  Montreal  will  be  subject  to  special 
arrangements. 

Conductors  and  trainmen  on  passenger  runs  who  are  required  to  make 
extra  trips,  will  be  allowed  one-half  day  for  seventy-five  miles  or  less; 
over  seventy-five  miles  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  one  day 
will  be  allowed. 

Freight  train  service  has  been  arranged  as  follows:  Conductors,  local 
freight,  3.25  cents  per  mile;  all  other  freight,  3  cents;  trainmen,  local 
freight,  2.52  cents,  and  all  other  freight,  2.10  cents  per  mile. 

Yard  Service — Conductors,  day  service,  $70  per  month;  night  service, 
$72,50  per  month.  Trainmen,  $G0  per  month;  night  service,  $02.50  per 
month.  The  term  trainman  applies  to  flagmen,  baggagemen  and  brake- 
men. 

2.  Where  men  are  employed  by  the  month,  the  working  days  shall  con- 
stitute a  month,  and  extra  pay  shall  be  allowed  for  Sunday  work  when 
required ;  overtime  shall  be  computed  on  this  basis. 

3.  Men  who  are  called  and  report  for  duty  for  trains  subsequently 
annulled  will  be  allowed  one-fourth  of  a  day ;  if  held  five  and  one-half 
hours,  one-half  day's  pay,  and  if  held  longer  than  that  time,  will  be  given 
one  day's  pay.     The  crew  will  stand  behind  the  others  at  that  point. 

4.  Fifteen  minutes  will  be  considered  one-half  hour  overtime  and  45 
minutes  will  be  considered  as  one  hour. 

5.  Men  attending  court  or  coroner's  Inquest  as  witnesses,  or  engaged 
in  any  other  work  assigned  to  them  by  the  company,  will  receive  pay  for 
one  hundred  miles  per  day  while  so  engaged,  except  in  case  of  those 
employed  on  regularly  scheduled  trains,  who  will  receive  the  mileage  and 
pay  which  they  would  have  received  in  ordinary  service,  together  with 
necessary  expenses. 

6.  Men  deadheading  on  passenger  trains,  under  orders,  will  be  allowed 
one-half  pay,  and  on  freight  trains  full  pay  for  the  service,  on  account  of 
which  they  deadhead,  except  when  deadheading  for  service  of  five  days  or 
over. 

7.  Men  on  switch  engines  will  be  allowed  one  hour  for  meal  between  the 
fifth  and  seventh  hours  from  time  of  starting  work.  If  required  to  work 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  meal  hour,  one  hour's  overtime  will  be  allowed,  and 
thirty  minutes  will  be  allowed  for  meal,  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  Iload  crews  doubling  hills  will  be  allowed  actual  mileage  at  the  rate 
per  mile  paid  on  the  train  doubling. 

9.  Conductors  and  trainmen  shall  receive  the  regular  compensation  for 
run  or  position  to  which  they  are  permanently  or  temporarily  assigned. 

10.  When  the  service,  as  reported,  on  a  time  slip,  is  not  allowed,  the  slip 
will  be  returned  with  the  reason  for  not  allowing  it. 

11.  A  roster  of  conductors  and  trainmen  on  each  division  will  be  bulle- 
tined and  will  be  renewed  as  often  as  necessary ;  no  name  shall  appear  on 
more  than  one  roster. 

12.  Conductors  and  trainmen  will  be  promoted  in  accordance  with  senior- 
ity providing  they  possess  the  requisite  qualifications;  if  they  fail  to  pass 
the  first  examination  they  will  be  given  a  second,  and  if  they  fail  on  the 
second  examination  they  will  be  given  a  third,  provided  the  three  examina- 
tions are  taken  within  nine  months.    Trainmen  so  qualifying  will  retain 
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all  roster  rights.    The  line  of  promotion  will  be  from  trainman  to  freight 
couductor  and  from  freight  conductor  to  passenger  conductor. 

13.  Vacant  positions  will  be  advertised  within  ten  (10)  days  after  becom- 
ing vacant,  if  possible,  and  be  advertised  for  a  period  of  ten  (10)  days  on 
the  division  on  which  they  occur,  and  appointments  will  be  made  within 
ten  days,  if  possible,  In  the  order  of  seniority,  provided  the  oldest  appli- 
cant in  the  line  of  service  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications. 

14.  Men  declining  a  position  or  failing  to  make  application  therefor,  pro- 
viding such  a  position  is  not  a  promotion,  shall  retain  their  rights  on  the 
roster.  Men  who  are  employed  as  regular  passenger  conductors  on  the 
Susquehanna  and  Pennsylvania  divisions  shall  have  preference  for  passen- 
ger runs  over  men  who  are  older  on  the  roster  but  not  in  passenger  service. 

15.  When  more  than  one  vacancy  occurs,  conductors  or  trainmen  shall 
have  the  right  to  bid  on  all  such  vacancies,  stating  preference. 

10.  A  suitable  number  of  the  oldest  freight  conductors  and  trainmen  will 
be  designated  to  do  the  extra  passenger  work.  Men  who  refuse  this  extra 
work  forfeit  their  rights  to  passenger  service  to  men  younger  in  the  service 
who  do  accept. 

17.  When  a  regular  train  Is  abandoned  or  crews  withdraw,  conductors 
and  trainmen  affected  shall  have  their  choice  of  trains  according  to  their 
rank  in  service.  Men  so  displaced  will  have  the  same  privilege.  Con- 
ductors of  trains  withdrawn  may  be  assigned  to  extra  duty  as  conductors 
in  rotation,  if  they  so  desire. 

18.  Regular  positions  temporarily  vacant  for  thirty  days  or  more  shall 
be  given  to  the  oldest  men,  in  the  proper  line  of  service,  applying  for  the 
same.  If  vacant  less  than  thirty  days  the  positions  shall  be  given  to  the 
extra  men. 

19.  For  every  two  trainmen  promoted  to  the  position  of  conductor  one 
experienced  conductor  on  the  trainmen's  roster  will  be  reemployed  if  desir- 
able. 

20.  Conductors  and  trainmen  living  within  one  mile  of  the  yard  will  be 
called  one  hour  before  required  for  duty,  except  that  men  on  trains  having 
a  fixed  leaving  hour  will  not  be  called  between  eight  a.  m.  and  nine  p.  m. 

21.  On  arrival  at  terminal  after  a  trip  of  fifteen  hours  or  more  continuous 
service,  men  will  be  allowed  ten  hours'  rest  if  desired,  except  in  case  of 
wrecks,  washouts  or  other  like  emergencies. 

22.  Men  on  scheduled  or  regularly  assigned  trains  will  not  be  called  for 
extra  service  on  their  lay-off  when  spare  men  are  available. 

23.  All  unassigned  conductors  and  trainmen  will  be  run  first  in,  first 
out,  on  their  respective  divisions. 

24.  Conductors  or  trainmen  will  not  be  dismissed  or  suspended  from  the 
service  without  cause ;  in  event  of  suspension  or  dismissal  they  will  have 
the  right,  within  ten  days,  to  refer  their  case,  by  written  statement,  to  the 
division  superintendent.  As  soon  as  possible,  after  receipt  of  such  notice, 
their  case  will  .be  given  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  proper  ofllcers,  at 
which  they  will  have  the  right  to  be  present,  if  they  desire,  and  also  to  be 
accompanied  by  fellow  employees  of  their  choice.  In  case  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  such  investigation,  they  will  have  the  right  to 
appeal  their  case  to  the  general  superintendent.  In  case  the  suspension 
or  dismissal  is  found  to  be  unjust,  they  will  be  reinstated  and  paid  for 
time  lost 
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25.  Conductors  or  trainmen  will  be  granted  leave  of  absence  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  applied  for. 

26.  Conductors  and  trainmen  shall  be  exempt  from  coaling  engines  at 
terminal  stations. 

27.  When  business  is  light  the  work  will  be  equalized  between  men  on 
regular  and  extra  crews,  as  far  as  practicable. 

28.  Effort  will  be  made  to  furnish  employment,  suitable  to  their  capacity, 
to  conductors  or  trainmen  who  are  injured  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
or  become  unable  to  perform  their  duty  on  account  of  failing  health. 

29.  Conductors  and  trainmen  shall,  if  they  so  desire,  upon  leaving  the 
service,  be  given  a  letter  signed  by  the  superintendent  stating  the  nature 
and  time  of  their  service  and  the  reason  for  leaving. 

3Q.  This  agreement  of  rates  of  wages  and  rules  affecting  the  employment 
of  conductors  and  trainmen  supersedes  all  previous  rules  inconsistent  there- 
with. 

Street  Railway  Employees  of  Albany  and  Troy. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  United  Traction  Company,  whose 
principal  place  of  business  is  at  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  Dlvisioris  132  and  148  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America,  parties  of  the 
second  part,  witnesscth: 

That  the  party  of  the  first  part  declares  its  intention  to  treat  all  its 
employees  fairly i  to  pay  them  adequate  wages  for  services  rendered;  to 
so  regulate  the  hours  of  service  as  to  conserve  the  health  and  happiness* 
of  its  employees  and  their  families ;  to  require  extra  work  only  when  the 
necessities  of  its  patrons  demand  extra  cars  or  extra  service,  but  in  no 
event  to  require  service  beyond  what  is  fair  and  reasonable;  to  remedy 
any  mistakes  made  by  its  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  or 
others  in  charge  of  employees,  as  soon  as  attention  is  called  to  same,  and 
generally  to  so  conduct  its  business  of  operating  a  gi-eat  street  railway 
system  as  to  secure  pleasant  and  remunerative  employment  for  its  operating; 
force  and  convenient  and  safe  transportation  for  its  patrons. 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  render 
faithful  service  in  the  respective  positions  to  which  they  may  be  assigned ; 
to  obey  all  rules  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  generally  to  cooperate 
with  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  making  their  relations  mutually  agree- 
able and  profitable. 

Now  therefore,  in  order  to  guide  them  in  carrying  out  the  foregoing 
intentions,  they  have  mutually  agreed  as  follows : 

FmsT.  The  party  of  the  first  part  will  recognize  and  treat  with  its 
employees,  or  with  any  committee  of  its  employees,  when  they  desire  to  be 
heard  in  relation  to  any  grievance. 

Second.  The  wages  of  motormen,  conductors,  linemen  and  pitmen  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  twenty  (20)  cents  per  hour,  and  the  wages  of  pitmen's 
helpers  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  and  one-half  (17'^)  cents  per 
hour.  The  wages  of  operators  in  transformer  houses  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  twenty- two  and  one-half  (22%)  cents  per  hour  and  the  wages  of  assist- 
ants in  transformer  houses  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  and  one-half  (17^) 
cents  per  hour.  Flagmen,  switchmen  and  sandmen  shall  be  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  at  present. 
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Third.  The  present  system  of  operating  runs  to  be  continued.  Ques- 
tions of  differences  to  be  referred  to  the  president  or  executive  committee 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part 

Fourth.  Regular  conductors  and  motormen  shall  not  be  required  to  work 
overtime,  unless  it  becomes  necessary  by  reason  of  failure  of  reliefs  to 
appear.  Trips  thus  run  shall  not  be  considered  overtime,  for  which  extra 
compensation  may  be  claimed.  All  regular  conductors  and  motormen  who 
consent  to  work,  and  are  assigned  to  work  on  extra  cars,  shall  be  entitled 
to  extra  compensation.  Extra  cars  are  cars  not  included  in  time  schedules. 
Every  regular  conductor  or  motorman  who  performs  extra  work  shall  be 
paid  time  and  a  half  from  the  time  he  is  required  to  report  for  extra  cars. 
Work  performed  on  snow  plows  or  sand  cars  shall  not  be  regarded  as  work 
for  which  time  and  a  half  shall  be  paid. 

Men  called  to  do  extra  work  on  wrecking  crews,  after  having  performed 
ten  hours  or  more  of  work,  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty  (30)  cents 
per  hour  for  the  time  engaged  in  clearing  wreck  and  bringing  same  to  car 
house. 

Fifth.  While  doing  committee  work  for  the  parties  of  the  second  part, 
either  local  or  International  representatives  of  the  parties  of  the  second 
part  shall  have  preference  over  other  employees  in  securing  leave  of  absence. 

Sixth.  W^hen  employees  are  summoned  before  general  or  division  super- 
intendents to  answer  charges,  they  shall  lose  no  more  time  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges  than  is  actually  necessary,  and  if  not  found  guilty  of 
the  alleged  charges,  they  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 
for  all  time  lost. 

W'hen  a  member  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part  is  summoned  before  a 
superintendent  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  violation  of  rules,  he 
shall,  upon  request,  have  time,  after  hearing  the  charges  against  him,  to 
enable  him  to  present  any  defense  which  he  may  have  to  the  charge,  and 
shall,  if  he  so  desires,  be  entitled  to  counsel.  An  adjournment  of  the  hear- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  present  his  defense  shall  be  granted. 

If  an  employee  be  dissatisfied  with  the  superintendent's  decision,  he,  or  a 
committee  representing  him,  shall  have  the  right  to  an  appeal  and  a  hear- 
ing before  the  executive  committee  of  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Seventh.  In  the  record  kept  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  violation 
of  rules  by  employees,  the  defense  of  the  employee  as  well  as  the  violation 
charged  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

Eighth.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish  free  transportation 
to  conductors  and  motormen  when  riding  in  civilian  attire,  by  means  of 
passes  or  tickets,  substantially  of  the  design  exhibited. 

Ninth.  In  vacancies  occurring  on  hills  or  railroad  crossings,  employees 
shall  have  preference  for  such  positions. 

Tenth.  To  promote  the  Interest  of  the  parties  hereto,  and  to  reduce  as 
much  as  possible  inconvenience  to  the  traveling  public,  it  is  agreed  that  no 
proposition  for  a  strike  shall  be  acted  upon  by  any  division  at  the  same 
meeting  at  which  it  is  introduced,  but  that  at  least  forty-eight  hours  shall 
elapse  before  such  proposition  shall  be  voted  upon,  and  if  a  strike  shall  be 
ordered,  it  shall  not  take  effect  until  at  least  six  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  notice  given  to  the  company,  in  writing,  during  which  time  the 
employees  shall  continue  their  work. 
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Eleventh.  This  agreement  shall  continue  In  force  and  shall  be  binding 
not  only  upon  the  parties  hereto  but  upon  their  successors,  or  any  organiza- 
tions formed  by  the  members  of  said  divisions,  for  the  term  of  one  year 
from  the  date  hereof. 

(Signed  June  29,  1904.) 

Agreement    between    New  York   Truck  Owners*   Association    and   the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

This  agreement,  rtmd^  this  ticenty-fovrih  day  of  May^  nineteen  hundred  and 
four^,  between  the  Sew  York  Truck  Owners*  Association,  actinff  by* 
Thomas  F.  McCarthy,  its  President  (a  member  of  the  said  association 
is  hereinafter  designated  the  truck  owner),  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
the  International  Brotlierhood  of  Teamsters,  acting  by  Edward  Gould, 
its  Vice-President  {a  member  of  the  said  brotherhood  is  hereinafter 
designated  the  driver),  party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth:  That  the  truck  owners  shall  pay  weekly  to  drivers  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  wage  scale :  Drivers  of  wagons,  $11 ;  drivers  of  single 
trucks,  $13,  and  drivers  of  double  trucks,  $15 ;  drivers  of  contract  wagons, 
$10;  drivers  of  single  contract  trucks,  $11. 

That  the  wages  to  be  paid  drivers  of  double  contract  trucks,  and  wagons, 
and  three-quarter  trucks  shall  be  fixed  by  arbitration. 

That  the  above  wage  scale  shall  apply  to  truck  owners  who  do  the 
trucking  for  individuals,  firms,  and  coriK)rations,  whose  places  of  business 
are  situated  within  the  following  district  bounded  as  follows:  By  Twenty- 
third  street  on  the  north.  Sixth  avenue  and  West  Broadway  on  the  west, 
Thomas  and  Worth  streets  on  the  south,  and  Third  avenue  and  the  Bowery 
on  the  east. 

That  ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  time  to  be  taken  when 
leaving  stable  and  on  return  to  same. 

That  the  truclc  owners  shall  use  their  infiuence  to  dispense  with  over- 
time as  much  as  possible,  and  that  the  subject  of  overtime  shall  be  referred 
for  adjustment  to  an  arbitration  board  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days. 
In  case  a  local  lodge  complains  tliat  a  meml)er  is  compelled  to  work  an 
excess  of  overtime,  such  complaint  shall  be  referred  for  adjustment  to  an 
arbitration  board,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

That  drivers  shall  not  be  required  to  report  at  stables  on  Sundays. 

That  no  driver  shall  suffer  a  reduction  in  wages  by  this  agreement. 

That  the  truck  owners  shall  not  discriminate  against  a  driver  because 
of  his  memi)ership  in  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

That  there  shall  bo  no  restriction  or  discrimination  on  the  part  of  drivers 
as  to  the  handling  or  trucking  of  any  merchandise. 

That  there  shall  be  no  .^sympathetic  strikes  called  during  the  term  of 
this  agreement. 

That  all  goods  shall  be  received  from  and  delivered  at  the  sidewalk. 

That  the  wage  scale  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1004. 

That  should  any  difference  arise  between  a  truck  owner  and  a  driver 
which  cannot  l)e  adjusted  by  the  representatives  of  the  association  and  the 
brotherhood,  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  arbitration 
board  shall  consist  of  an  eciual  number  of  truck  owners  and  drivers,  and 
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in  case  of  a  failure  to  agree  they  shall  mutually  select  an  umpire  whose 
cleeision  in  the  matter  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties,  and  no 
lockout  or  strike  shall  take  place  pending  the  decision. 

That  this  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  from  the  date  hereof  until 
and  including  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred  and  five. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  this  agreement  have  signed  the  same 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

NEW  YORK  TRUCK  OWNERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

By  Thomas  F.  McCabthy, 

President. 

INTERNATIONAI^  BROTHEfflHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS, 

By  Edward  Gould, 

Vice-President. 
Witnessed  by  Marcus  M.  Marks,  of  the  City  Federation. 

New  York  City  Contractors  and  Teamsters. 

This  agreement,  made  this  7th  day  of  July,  1904,  ^V  o^^td  between  the  Can- 
tractors'  Protective  Association,  represented  hy  a  committee  with  power 
by  virtue  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  special  meeting  held  July  5,  1904, 
and  a  committee  of  teamsters  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  appointed  by  their  Joint  Executive  Committee  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  witnesseth: 

First.  All  drivers  shall  be  required  to  help  load  their  trucks  in  cellar 
work,  and  in  case  of  crowding  of  teams  at  loading  points,  drivers  must  help 
their  employers'  trucks  in  order  to  break  the  jam. 

Second.  Drivers  on  single  carts  on  excavating  shall  be  paid  two  dollars 
per  day. 

Drivers  on  single  trucks  shall  be  paid  thirteen  dollars  per  week.  Drivers 
on  cellar  excavation  trucks  shall  be  paid  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cent* 
per  day.  Drivers  on  sand,  broken  stone,  brick  or  cement  trucks  shall  be 
paid  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  but  drivers  on  sand  and  broken 
stane  trucks  shall  receive  only  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day 
until  October  1,  1904,  and  on  and  after  that  date  they  shall  receive  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  Drivers  on  three-horse  trucks  shall  receive 
two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  and 

Drivers  on  four-horse  trucks  shall  receive  three  dollars  per  day.  Drivers 
on  throe-horse  hitch  team  shall  be  paid  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day, 
but  drivers  now  receiving  more  than  this  rate  shall  not  be  affected  by  this 
agree  men t 

Tfiird.  Drivers  shall  not  be  expected  to  put  In  more  than  12  hours  per 
day  from  time  of  rei)orting  until  time  of  leaving  the  stable.  One  hour  shall 
be  allowed  the  driver  for  dinner  and  the  driver  shall  use  a  lialf  hour  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  care  for  his  horses.  The  hours  of  work  shall  be  adjusted 
to  suit  the  business  conditions  of  the  employer. 

Fourth.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rates  stipulated  in  item  2,  pro- 
portionately. 

Fifth.  Drivers  shall  not  be  required  to  do  stable  work  on  Sundays.  The 
foreman  shall  arrange  the  turn  of  the  men  and  the  time  for  the  proper  care 
of  the  horses  on  Sunday  mornings  and  any  driver  failing  to  report  in  this 
turn  shall  have  one  dollar  deducted  from  his  next  enveloi>e,  which  sum 
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shall  be  divided  among  the  men  who  did  report  for  duty  on  the  Sunday  in 
question. 

Sixth.    If  drivers  are  required  to  work  on  July  4th,  Lat>or  Day,  Christ- 
mas, or  New  Years  Day  they  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half. 
Seventh.  Preference  shall  be  given  in  hiring  new  men,  to  competent  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Eighth.  Should  any  diiference  arise  between  employer  and  employee, 
which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  employer  and  the  representative  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  the  dlflCerence  shall  be  arbitrated 
by  a  board  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  teamsters  and  members  of 
the  Ck)ntractors*  Protective  Association,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  agree 
they  shall  mutually  select  an  umpire  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and 
binding  in  the  matter  on  both  parties.  No  lockout  or  strike  shall  be 
ordered  pending  this  decision  and  no  sympathetic  strike  shall  be  ordered 
by  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Ninth.  This  agreement  shall  be  in  force  until  June  1,  1905. 
If  no  objection  •to  the  terms  of  this  agreement  is  raised  by  either  party 
prior  to  March  1,  1905,  this  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  for  another 
year  after  June  1,  1905. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  this  7th  day  of  July,  1904. 
A.  McParker. 
Edw.  J.  Galway, 
John  L.  Keating. 
Hugh  Thomas, 
Pat'k  Reddy. 
Jab.  J.  MooNEY, 

Contractors*  Protective  Association. 
Edward  Gould, 
James  M.  Brady, 
John  P.  Brannigan, 
Mich*l  J.  Rogan. 
Geo.  W.  Prescott, 
John  Martin. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  COURTS. 

Illegal  Combinations. 
The  law  governing  strikes,  boycotts,  blackliste,  etc.,  so  far  as 
it  is  written  in  the  statute  books,  is  contained  in  section  168  of 
the  Penal  Code.  Since  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  April  1,  1902, 
rendered  the  notable  decision  upholding  the  right  of  union  men 
to  strike  against  the  employment  of  non-unionists  (National  Pro- 
tective Association  of  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers  vs.  Cumming 
et  al,  170  N.  Y.,  315;  reprinted  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  pages  38-47),  the  higher  courts  of  the 
State  have  not  been  called  upon  to  adjudicate  important  labor 
controversies.  In  the  present  year,  however,  there  have  been  two 
decisions  handed  down  in  inferior  courts  which  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  either  on  account  of  the  nature,  of  the  dis- 
pute or  the  clearness  with  which  the  existing  law  on  the  subject 
is  stated. 

On  October  30,  1903,  the  grand  jury  of  Monroe  county  indicted 
four  officers  and  agents  of  the  carpenters'  unions  of  Rochester  on 
the  charge  of  conspiracy,  in  that  they  attempted  to  drive  out  of 
business  certain  firms  in  Rochester  with  whom  they  had  disputes. 
On  a  demurrer  to  the  indictment,  the  case  came  before  Judge  Suth- 
erland, who  at  the  May  term  of  the  Monroe  county  court  rendered 
a  decision  disallowing  the  demurrer  and  pointing  out  the  distinc- 
tion which  the  law  makes  between  a  lawful  strike  and  picketing 
and  an  unlawful  war  upon  the  employer.    He  said,  in  part : 

"  In  so  far  as  the  threats  against  the  manufacturers  were  confined  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  union  men  from  their  employ  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  business  relations  and  intercourse  between  the  union  men  and  said 
manufacturers  unless  their  demands  were  complied  with,  no  law  was 
violated  and  no  illegal  act  threatened.  And  it  has  been  said  that  they 
may  lawfully  use  fair  argument  and  persuasion  to  Influence  their  friends 
to  withdraw  their  patronage  from  the  manufacturers  In  order  to  bring 
them  to  terms.  But  to  go  further  and  threaten  the  manufacturers  with 
business  annihilation,  wnth  the  waging  of  a  war  of  destruction  against 
them  by  the  malicious  use  of  the  boycott,  compelling  would-be  customers 
to  desist  from  purchasing  because  of  fear  induced  by  threats  that  if  they 
do  purchase,  the  full  power  of  the  organization  will  be  focused  and  pro- 
jected against  them  to  their  destruction — such  action  has  never  been  called 
legal  by  any  court,  so  far  as  my  investigation  has  disclosed,  but  on  the 
contrary  was  condemned  at  common  law,  and  has  been  declared  illegal 
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by  modem  text-writers,  and  in  a  large  number  of  recent  decisions  by 
judicial  tribunals  worthy  of  the  highest  respect. 

Old  Dom.  Co.  V.  McKenna,  18  Abb.  N.  C.  262,  opinion  by  Brown,  J. 

Hopkins  V.  Oxley  Stave  Co..  83  Fed.  Repr.  912,  opinion  by  Thayer,  J. 

Arthur  v.  Oakes,  63  Id.,  310,  opinion  by  Harlan,  J. 

Toledo  R.  Co.  v.  Penn.  Co.,  54  Id.  730,  opinion  by  Taft,  J. 

WabaRh  R.  Co.  v.  Hannahan,  121  Id.  563,  opinion  by  Adams,  J. 

Matthews  v.  Shnnkland,  25  Misc.  Rep.  604,  opinion  by  Spring?,  J. 

Gray  v.  Building  Trades  Council,  97  N.  W.  663,  Sup.  Ct.  of  Minn. 

Davis  Machine  Co.  v.  Robinson,  41  Misc.  Rep.  329,  opinion  by  Nash,  J. 

People  V.  Barondess,  61  Hun,  581,  dissenting  opinion  by  Daniels,  J.  adopted  by 
Court  of  Appeals,  133  N.  Y.  649. 

People  V.  Hughes,  supra ;  Eddy  Comb.,  §  540  et  seq. 

6  Am.  &  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law  (2d  ed.),  849. 

"  The  members  of  these  affiliated  unions  had  the  right  to  declare  their 
unwillingnese  to  work  In  the  same  shop  or  on  the  same  job  with  any 
non-union  man,  and  if  by  threatening  to  strike  unless  the  non-union  man 
were  discharged  the  non-union  man  was  thereby  prevented  from  obtain- 
ing or  continuing  employment  in  any  shop  or  on  any  job  where  union 
men  were  employed,  no  crime  was  committed  and  no  actionable  injury 
was  done  to  the  non-union  man.  (National  Pro.  Assn.  v.  Gumming* 
supra;  Wtinch  v.  Shankland,  59  App.  Div.  482.)  But  when  the  members 
of  any  organization,  no  matter  how  commendable  the  purpose  for  its 
existence  may  be,  endeavor  to  compel  a  man  to  join  that  organization 
by  ithreatening  him  that  unless  he  does  so  they  will  not  only  refuse 
to  labor  vdth  him,  but  that  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  work 
at  his  trade,  they  will  utilize  the  entire  power  and  enginery  of  the  associa- 
tion to  turn  custom  away  from  and  promote  hostility  toward  any  one  who 
dares  to  employ  him,  as  a  punishment  for  giving  him  work,  then  the 
members  of  the  association  who  are  co-operating  by  such  means  to  bring 
about  such  a  result  are  gulltj'  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy  to  prevent 
another  from  following  his  lawful  occupation,  under  subdivision  5  of 
section  168  of  the  Penal  Coder— People  v.  MeFarUn,  JiS  Misc,  ,599-600. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Magistrate  Ommen  at  the  Jeff^srson 
Market  Court,  in  New  York  City,  gave  out  the  text  of  a  decision, 
which  he  had  previously  rendered  verbally,  holding  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  Donald  Call,  Frank  Miller,  ^*  John  Doe,"  and 
'*  Richard  Roe,"  representing  the  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Employing  Stone  Cutters'  Association.  The  mag- 
istrate sustained  the  district  attorney's  complaint  alleging  an 
agiveuient  between  the  two  associations  w^hich  established  mini- 
mum prices  for  various  kinds  of  work  and  recjuired  the  payment  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  money  received,  on  cK)ntracts  into  the  treasury 
of  the  employers'  assoiiation  and  also  the  payment  of  10  per  cent 
of  this  amount  to  the  journeymen.  As  reported  in  the  press,  Mag- 
istrate Ommen  said,  in  jiart: 

It  appears  that  the  business  of  stone  cutting  in  the  State  of  New  York 
for  some  years  was  in  a  chaotic  condition.    There  were  numerous  strikes 
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and  disagreements;  competition  was  keen;  prices  had  reached  a  low  level 
and  it  was  necessary  to  organize  to  mutually  protect  each  other.  There 
had  been  an  association  of  employers  known  as  the  New  York  Stone 
Cutters'  Association.  In  the  spring  of  1903  there  was  formed  the  Employ- 
ing Stone  Cutters*  Association  with  offices  at  1125  Broadway  in  the  County 
of  New  York.  The  association  started  with  about  thirty  members.  The 
association,  however,  did  not  embrace  all  the  employing  stone  cutters 
in  New  York  and  vicinity.  Resolutions  were  adopted  and  submitted  to 
the  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters*  Association  for  approval.  These  resolu- 
tions which  are  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  between  the  Employers* 
Association  and  the  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters*  Associations  refer  In  sub- 
stance to  the  manner  of  estimating  on  work,  the  penalties  for  infraction 
of  the  rules,  the  minimum  prices  on  various  grades  of  stone  work  and 
special  work,  the  filing  of  all  contracts  received  by  a  member  for  inspec- 
tion and  the  paying  of  10  per  cent  of  the  money  received  on  contracts 
into  the  treasury  of  the  association  and  tlie  payment  of  10  per  cent  of 
(this  amount  to  the  journeymen  on  December  24th  of  each  yi'ai*,  etc. 
Pursuant  to  this  agreement  contracts  were  then  let. 

William  Bradley  &  Son  and  Henry  Hanlein  &  Son  were  independent 
contractors.  Hanlein  had  refused  to  join  the  Employers*  Association. 
Bradley  paid  the  initiation  fee,  but  on  advice  of  his  attorneys  refused 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it.  One  morning  Hanlein  received 
a  call  from  the  walking  delegate  of  the  Joumeymens*  Association  who 
requested  him  to  join  the  Employers*  Association.  Hanlein  refu8e<i  to 
do  so.  The  delegate  then  said  that  if  he  did  not,  all  the  men  connected 
with  the  Joumeymens*  Association  who  were  then  working  for  him  would 
be  taken  off  their  work.  In  other  words  there  would  be  a  strike.  The 
delegate  then  told  the  shop  steward,  who  is  the  representative  of  the 
journeymen  on  a  job,  to  call  off  the  men  at  10  o'clock.  Hanlein  con- 
sulted his  attorneys  and  then  agreed  to  the  demands  of  tlie  walking  dele- 
gate, who  told  him  to  go  to  1125  Broadway  on  September  25,  when  there 
would  be  a  meeting  of  the  Employers'  Association  and  he  could  join. 

Hanlein  went  as  directed,  found  the  executive  committee  of  the  Employ- 
ers* Association  in  session  and  stated  that  he  wanted  a  job.  He  then  paid 
his  initiation  fee  and  dues  and  was  directed  by  the  executive  committee  to 
furnish  them  a  list  of  the  contracts  he  had  on  hand.  He  furnished  the  list, 
which  showed  that  he  had  contracts  as  per  the  plan  of  agreement  between 
the  Employers*  and  the  Journeymen's  Associations,  and  decided  that  if  the 
contracts  had  been  let  according  to  the  minimum  prices  fixed  in  this  agree- 
ment the  price  would  have  been  $179,644.  They  thereupon  Insisted  tliat 
Hanlein  should  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  association  five  per  cent,  of  his 
contracts,  amounting  to  $7,800,  which  they  decided  would  be  the  amount 
he  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  had  he  received  the  contracts  through 
the  association.  He  objected,  and  finally  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  pay 
$5,000.  He  then  gave  five  notes  for  $1,000  each,  payable  to  "  Frank  Miller, 
Secretary."  Miller  was  then  the  secretary  of  the  Employing  Stonecutters 
Association.  The  notes  were  afterward  returned  to  Hanlein  and  he  was 
directed  to  make  them  payable  to  *'  Frank  Miller."  The  notes  were  never 
paid. 
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Bradley  &  Son  met  with  similar  importunities  from  the  walking  dele- 
gate of  the  Journeymen's  Association,  but  they  refused  to  join  the  Employ- 
ing Stonecutters'  Association  as  requested.  A  strike  was  then  ordered  on 
their  work  and  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  Journeymen's  Association 
were  removed  and  that  strike  still  continues  and  the  concern  has  been  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  its  work  with  non-union  men. 

The  threats  to  Hanlein  by  the  walking  delegate  of  the  Journeymen's 
Association  to  strike  his  Job  and  the  actual  striking  at  Bradley  &  Son  was 
not  because  of  any  failure  to  obey  every  rule  of  the  Journeymen's  Union 
as  to  wages,  hours  of  work,  number  of  men  at  machines,  etc.,  but  only 
because  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Employing  Stonecutters'  Association. 
The  representative  of  the  journeymen  testified  that  the  journeymen  con- 
sidered it  to  be  their  duty  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  employers  against 
unjust  competition  and  cutting  of  prices;  that  the  higher  the  prices  the 
employers  received  the  higher  their  wages  wore.  I  suggested  that  these 
high  prices  would  affect  the  public  who  had  to  pay  them ;  to  which  he? 
answered  that  Commodore  Vanderbilt  had  once  said  something  about  the 
public.  The  walking  delegate  of  the  journeymen  also  testified  that  hi* 
collected  the  debts  of  one  employer  against  another  by  making  a  demand 
for  the  same  and  when  payment  was  refused  by  ordering  a  strike  until 
the  money  was  paid.  This  was  done  without  investigating  the  merits  of 
the  claim  or  obtaining  judgment. 

Employers'  organizations  can  exist  and  labor  unions  can  exist  and  can 
freely  deal  with  each  other  as  to  hours  of  labor,  wages  and  such  other 
conditions  as  affect  them  Immediately  in  regard  to  tiie  production  of 
things;  but  when  they  go  beyond  that,  as  in  this  case,  and  fix  the  price 
(even  though  it  may  be  reasonable)  at  which  their  products  may  be  sold, 
and  decide  among  themselves  who  shall  be  allowed  to  bid,  and  when  one 
or  two  or  three  refuse  to  join  them  in  the  neighborhood  compel  them  by 
threats  or  strikes  or  by  any  other  means  to  join  them  or  be  compelled  to 
go  out  of  the  business,  until  no  one  remains  to  compete  or  to  sell  at  a 
lower  price,  then  to  my  mind  it  is  a  conspiracy  and  is  injurious  to  ti'ade 
and  commerce. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  testimony  in  this  case  that  the  parties  hereto 
are  guilty  of  conspiring  with  each  other  and  others  unknown  to  "  commit 
an  act  and  acts  injurious  to  public  morals,  trade  and  commerce  for  the 
perversion  and  obstruction  of  justice  and  the  due  administration  of  laws, 
and  that  the  conspiracy  aforesaid  was  in  violation  of  section  1G8,  subdi- 
visions 3  and  0,  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Illegal  Expulsion  From  a  Trade  Union. 

With  the  growing  strength  of  trade  unionism  there  is  manifest 
an  increasing  tendency  of  the  judicial  authorities  to  defend  the 
individual  members  against  any  irregular  suspension  of  their 
rights  Avithin  the  union.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
opinion  written  by  Justice  McLennan  of  the  Fourth  Appellate 
Division  and  concuri'ed  in  bv  the  other  members  of  the  court: 
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"  The  plaintiff  is  a  printer  by  occupation,  and  prior  to  August,  1901,  was 
a  member  of  Syracuse  Typographical  Union  No.  55,  which  is  a  voluntary, 
unincorporated  association  composed  entirely  of  printers  residing  In  the 
city  of  Syracuse  and  vicinity,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  an  organization  which  takes  in  all  union  printers  in  this 
country. 

"  The  purpose  of  the  union  is  to  advance  the  wages  of  its  members,  to 
prevent  the  employment  as  printer  of  any  i)erson  not  belonging  to  the 
organization,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  a  small  death  benefit  to  the 
families  of  deceased  members. 

"  The  evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  a  printer  not  a  member  of  such  organization,  or  of  one  of  its 
locals,  to  obtain  employment  in  his  trade,  and  that  considerable  pecuniary 
damage  resulted  to  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of  his  expulsion  from  the  union; 
that  upon  being  expelled  from  the  union  he  was  discharged  from  his 
employment  as  printer,  where  he  had  been  engaged  for  several  years,  and 
that  he  was  practically  unable  to  procure  employment  from  that  time  until 
the  trial  of  the  action.  The  manner  in  which  such  result  was  brought 
about,  and  whether  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  that  purpose  were 
legal  or  otherwise,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  appeal  to 
inquire. 

"  The  proof  also  tends  to  show  that  on  the  evening  of  July  6,  1901,  the 
plaintiff  made  a  speech  upon  a  public  thoroughfare  In  the  city  of  Syracuse 
which  it  is  alleged  was  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  and  also  of  the  local  union,  No.  55,  and  of  such  a 
character  as  to  afford  cause  for  his  discipline.  Among  other  things  It  is 
claimed  the  plaintiff  said  that  the  International  Typographical  Union  was 
rotten  to  the  core;  that  its  president,  James  M.  Lynch,  was  the  worst 
dog  in  the  heap;  that  Mr.  Lynch  abused  the  office  by  working  into  the 
hands  of  the  management  of  newspapers;  that  the  local  officers  were  a 
lot  of  labor  fakirs,  and  that  he  used  other  language  of  similar  import. 

"  Thereafter  and  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  1001,  the  plaintiff  was  informed 
by  a  letter  written  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  union  that  verbal  charges 
had  been  made  against  him  because  of  his  speech,  and  that  formal  charges 
would  be  preferred  against  him  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  union, 
to  be  held  on  August  4,  1901.  He  was  also  informed  by  such  communica- 
tion that  there  would  be  a  preliminary  meeting  on  the  evening  of  August 
second,  at  the  rooms  of  the  local  club,  when  the  question  of  formulating 
the  charges  against  him  would  be  considered,  and  the  plaintiff  was  asked 
to  be  present  at  such  prelimin<ary  meeting.  On  August  1,  1901,  the  plain- 
tiff wrote  a  letter  to  the  secretary  stating  in  substance  that  as  charges 
were  to  be  formulated  and  presented  against  him  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  useful  for  him  to  be  present  at  the  preliminary  meeting,  and. 
therefore,  would  not  attend.  Without  further  notice  to  the  plaintiff  and 
without  any  formal  charges  having  been  presented  to  him  or  notice  of  the 
same  in  any  manner  given,  the  plaintiff  was  fined  fifty  dollars  and  sus- 
pended until  such  fine  was  paid.  On  the  fifth  day  of  August,  1901,  the 
plaintiff  was  informed  by  the  president  of  the  local  union  of  such  action, 
and  that  at  its  regular  meeting  held  August  4,  1901,  the  charges  preferred 
against  the  plaintiff  were  considered,  were  sustained,  and  that  on  the 
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recommendatian  of  the  trial  committee  he  was  fined  fifty  dollars  and  to 
stand  suspended  until  the  same  was  paid. 

"The  plaintiff  immediately  demanded  from  the  president  of  the  Syra- 
cuse local  union  copies  of  such  documents,  evidence,  reports  and  charges, 
entries  upon  minutes  and  all  other  matters  of  record  bearing  upon  the  case 
against  him  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  union  or  of  its  committees. 
The  local  union  neglected  and  refused  to  furnish  such  information  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  without  further  action  on  its  part,  on  August  10,  1901,  sensed 
a  notice  upon  Lyman  Brothers,  by  whom  the  plaintiff  w^as  employed  as 
printer,  informing  them  of  the  action  of  the  local  union  of  August  fourth, 
by  which  the  plaintiff  was  fined  fifty  dollars  and  suspended  until  paid, 
and  further  saying  that  as  the  plaintiff  had  not  appealed  to  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  within  five  days  as  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  had  not  paid  his  fine,  his  membership  in  local  No.  55  ceased  on 
the  above  date.  Immediately  thereafter  plaintiff  was  discharged  from 
the  employment  of  Lyman  Brothers,  and  as  above  stated  has  ever  since 
been  practically  without  employment  in  his  trade,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Syracuse  local  union. 

**  The  trial  court  found  as  a  fact,  which  finding  was  abundantly  sus- 
tained by  the  evidence,  that  plaintiff  demanded  from  the  defendant  Hay 
(the  president  of  the  local  union)  copies  of  tlie  papers  necessary  to  an 
appeal  and  that  said  defendant  replied  to  plaintiff  that  he  could  not  have 
such  copies  until  he  paid  or  deposited  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  the  amount 
of  the  fine  imposed  upon  him.  The  court  also  found  as  a  conclusion  of 
law,  which  was  amply  justified  by  the  facts,  *That  the  proceedings  by 
reason  of  which  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  was  inflicted  upon  plaintiff,  and  his 
suspension  until  said  fine  was  paid,  were  irregular  and  without  jurisdic- 
tion. No  proper  notice  was  given  the  plaintiff  that  charges  were  to  be 
preferred  against  him,  and  no  opportunity  was  given  him  to  defend  him- 
self against  said  charges.' 

'*  The  court  also  found  as  a  second  conclusion  of  law,  *  That  plaintiff 
was  bound  to  exhaust  his  remedies  within  the  organization  before  appeal- 
ing to  this  court  for  redress.  That  said  remedies  were  reasonable  and  not 
burdensome.* 

**  We  may  assume  (without  deciding)  that  by  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Syracuse  Typographical  Union  No.  55  and  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  the  plaintiff,  or  any  other  member  claiming  to  he 
aggrieved  by  an  action  of  the  union  of  which  he  was  a  member,  should 
seek  redress  through  it  or  them  and  that  until  such  means  of  redress 
within  the  organizations  have  been  exhausted  no  resorts  to  the  courts  can 
be  had.  It,  however,  is  well  settled  that  if  the  means  of  redress  afforded 
by  such  associations  or  organizations  are  unreasonable  in  their  nature,  the 
injured  member  will  not  be  comi>elled  to  resort  to  such  associations  for 
redress,  but  may  then  appeal  to  the  courts. 

****** 

"  We  think  the  rule  thus  stated  [in  Matter  of  Sroirn  vs.  Order  of  Fur- 
esters,  170  N.  Y.  M\2]  applies  with  |)eculiar  force  to  tbe  case  at  bar.  In 
the  fli-st  place,  one  of  the  charges  against  the  plaintiff  was  that  he  had 
slandered  the  president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  to  whom 
his  appeal  in  the  first  instance  must  have  l>oen  taken,  and  that  if  the  deci- 
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sion  of  such  appeal  had  been  adveirse  to  him  and  had  been  carried  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  union,  Lynch  would  have  been  the  presiding  officer 
of  that  court.  Again,  the  session  of  the  court  at  which  the  plaintiff's 
appeal  could  have  been  heard  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  many  hundreds  of 
miles  distant  from  the  place  of  residence  of  the  plaintiff.  But  still  further, 
and  which  we  deem  of  even  more  importance,  the  plaintiff,  as  found  by 
the  trial  court,  was  expelled  from  the  union  without  notice  and  without 
an  opiwrtunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defeuHe  as  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  association;  and  we,  therefore,  think  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  so  construe  such  constitution  as  to  compel  the  plaintiff  to  seek  redress 
for  such  wrong  under  and  by  virtue  of  its  provisions. 

'*  In  addition.  It  may  be  said  that  by  the  refusal  of  the  local  association 
to  furnish  to  the  i)laintiff  the  papers  and  documents  necessary  in  order 
that  he  may  perfect  his  appeal,  he  wafl  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
determine  whether  or  not  such  an  appeal  within  the  organization  would 
be  availing,  and,  therefore,  whether  or  not  it  should  be  talven;  and  by  the 
action  of  the  local  union  he  was  deprived  of  his  means  of  livelihood  by 
being  discharged  from  his  employment  as  printer  and  prevented  by  it 
from  obtaining  other  employment  of  that  character. 

•  •  4t  4t  •  * 

"  Under  these  circumstances  we  think  it  was  unreasonable  to  require 
the  plaintiff  to  prosecute  his  appeal  within  the  organization  as  a  pre- 
requisite of  bringing  the  action  at  bar,  and  that  his  failure  to  do  so  does 
not  prevent  his  resorting  to  this  court.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
judgment  appealed  from  should  be  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered." — 
Corrcgan  vs.  Hay,  JH  A  pp.  Div.  71. 


Constitutionality  of  the  Eight  Hour  Law. 

In  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Orange  County  Road  Construction 
Company,  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  April,  1903,  held  unconstitu- 
tional section  384-h  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  made  it  a  crime  for 
a  contractor  to  require  more  than  eight  houi*s'  work  a  day  of  work- 
men employed  on  public  works  (175  N.  Y.Rep.  84 ;  Bulletin^  June, 
1903).  Under  section  3  of  the  Lal>or  Law,  however,  it  still  I'e- 
mained  the  duty  of  the  i)ublic  authorities  to  stipulate  in  all  eon- 
tracts  for  public  works  that  the  eight-hpur  day  should  be  observed 
(opinion  of  Attorney-General,  printed  in  Bullktix,  June,  1903, 
page  179).  Evidence  having  been  furnished  to  the  President  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  that  this  stipulation 
had  not  been  observed  on  paving  done  by  contractors  for  the 
Borough,  he  refused  payment  of  the  money  due  on  the  fii'st  instal- 
ment of  the  contracts  of  the  Brooklyn  Alcatraz  Company  and  the 
Uvalde  Asphalt  Company.  The  two  cM^mpa'nies  theixnipon  applied 
to  the  courts  for  writs  of  mandamus  to  comi)el  the  city  official 
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io  approve  the  bills  rendered,  alleging  that  their  men  had  not 
worked  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  after  they  had  been  warned 
by  the  city.  On  August  9th,  Justice  White,  sitting  in  Special 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Brooklyn,  issued  the  desired  writs 
on  the  ground  that  the  city  had  waived  its  right  to  invalidate 
the  contracts  by  permitting  the  companies  to  proceed  with  the 
work  after  being  aware  that  the  law  was  being  violated  and  "  on 
the  broad  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute."  Xo 
written  opinion  was  delivered  by  the  CJourt,  the  judgment  having 
been  interlocutory. 

Veteran's  Right  to  Regular  Employment  as  City  Laborer. 

"  Where  it  appears  that  in  the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment of  highways  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  territory  is  divided 
into  districts  and  each  district  is  in  turn  subdivided  into  sub- 
teiTitorial  districts,  one  gang  of  employees  being  assigned  to  each 
of  such  sub-territorial  districts,  the  right  of  a  member  of  one  of 
such  gangs  who  is  an  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  to  a  preference  in  employment  under  the  Civil  Service  Law 
(Laws  of  1899,  chap.  370,  §  20),  is  limited  to  the  particular  gang 
and  district  to  which  he  has  been  assigned.  The  fact  that  on  days 
when  there  is  no  work  to  be  done  in  the  district  to  which  the 
veteran's  gang  is  assigned,  members  of  other  gangs  who  are  not 
veterans  are  employed  in  other  districts  of  the  city  does  not  entitle 
the  veteran  to  be  assigned  to  work  in  one  of  such  other  districts. — 
^chuylei*  v.  City  of  New  York,  95  App,  Div.  305, 

Accidental  Injury  Defined  — Trade  Union  Benefit. 
In  the  case  of  Jerome  Niskern  vs.  The  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  the  Second  Appellate  Division 
c^  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  April  session  unanimously  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  County  Court  of  Westchester  given  March  30, 
1903,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  and  denying  defendant's  motion 
for  a  new  trial.    The  reporter's  summary  of  the  case  is  as  follows : 

"  Upon  the  trial  of  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  as  a  member  of 
the  defendant,  a  mutual  benefit  association,  to  recover  a  disability  benefit 
which  the  constitution  of  the  defendant  provided  that  he  should  receive 
if  he  became  permanently  injured  for  life  by  accidental  injuries  while 
working  at  his  occupation  as  a  carpenter,  the  plaintiff  testified  that  he 
was  building  a  porch  over  a  stoop ;  that  *  I  was  putting  up  the  frame 
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and  the  rafter  to  it,  and  I  had  to  climb  up  a  ladder;  I  didn't  have  any 
scaffolding  built,  and  I  was  taken  very  dizzy  and  came  nigh  falling  off 
the  ladder,  and  I  got  down  and  stayed  down  quite  a  while,  and  made 
three  or  four  attempts  to  get  as  far  as  I  could,  and  I  couldn't  make  our 
with  it.  Then  I  went  and  got  another  man  to  help  finish  It.  I  did  not 
fall  off  that  ladder.     I  came  very  near  to  it.    It  was  not  a  warm  day.' 

"  His  theory  was  that,  on  the  occasion  referred  to  he  was  suffering 
from  a  hardening  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  body,  known  in  medicine 
as  arterial  sclerosis,  and  that  the  strain  to  which  he  was  subjected  in 
lifting  heavy  timber  ruptured  a  diseased  blood  vessel  and  produced  a  con- 
dition unfitting  him  for  further  labor  at  his  trade. 

"  Held,  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  established  the  existence  of  an  acci- 
dental injury  within  the  meaning  of  the  defendant's  constitution." 

In  the  opinion  of  Justice  Bartlett,  which  was  concurred  in  by 
the  orther  justices,  he  says,  in  part : 

**  In  my  opinion,  the  testinlony  of  the  plaintiff  does  not  suffice  to  make 
out  an  accidental  Injury  within  the  meaning  of  the  defendant's  constitu- 
tion. It  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  statement  that  he  suddenly 
became  dizzy  while  he  was  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  put  up  the  frame 
and  the  raftei;^  upon  an  addition  to  a  liouse  in  course  of  construction. 
Nothing  that  can  possibly  be  called  an  accident  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term  appears  to  have  occurred  on  this  occasion.  The  most  that  by 
the  most  liberal  Inference  can  be  deemed  to  have  occurred  is  that  he  put 
forth  an  effort  in  the  performance  of  his  work,  which  proved  too  much 
for  him  in  his  physical  condition  as  then  existing,  and  that  he  was  con- 
sequently unable  to  prosecute  his  work  any  further.  This  result  was  in 
no  sense  an  accidental  injury." — OS  A  pp.  Dir.  36'/. 

Employers'  Liability. 

[Under  this  headloj?  are  recorded  all  decinions  of  courts  of  record  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Law  of  1902  or  the  General  Labor  Law;  also  decisions  under 
the  common  law  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  by  the  Appellate  Divisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  final.  Other  decisions  under  the  common  law  are  not 
reported  here  unless  special  circumstances  make  them  of  unusual  Interest.] 

In  the  case  of  Hoehn  vs.  Lautz  a  workman  employed  in  cleans- 
ing receptacles  for  ghcerine  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  the 
steam  used  for  heating  water  in  the  inside  of  the  drum.  In  the 
ensuing  action  for  damages  the  workman's  family  was  non  suited 
by  the  court  at  the  Erie  Trial  Term,  November,  1903,  and  there- 
upon appealed  for  a  new^  trial.  The  question  arose  as  to  the  time- 
liness of  the  notice  given  to  the  employer,  which  according  to 
section  2  of  the  Liability  Act  must  be  served  within  120  days 
of  the  accident  and  in  case  of  death  within  sixty  days  of  the 
appointment  of  an  executor  or  administrator.  In  this  case  the 
notice  had  been  sened  97  days  after  the  appointment  of  the 
administratrix  and  107  days  after  the  accident  and  the  Fourth 
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Appellate  Division,  at  their  May  term,  held  unanimously  that 
this  was  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  law,  the  real  intention 
of  which  "  was  to  give  120  days  in  all  cases  to  serve  the  notice." 
The  non-suit  was  sustained,  however,  on  the  ground  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  the  workman's  own  carelessness  in  turning 
on  too  much  steam  and  not  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employer. — Hoehn  vs.  Lautz^  94  App.  Div.  I4. 

Precisely  the  same  point  as  to  the  60-day-notice  requirement 
upon  administrators  came  before  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
First  Department  at  the  June  term  and  was  decided  by  a  united 
court  to  the  contrary  of  the  foregoing  decision.  The  notice  in 
the  second  case  was  given  as  before  within  120  days  after  the 
accident  but  76  days  after  the  appointment  of  the  administrator. 
The  trial  court  held  the  notice  to  be  suflBcient  and  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  ?G,00()  damages  for  negligence  under  section  1 
of  the  Liability  Act.  On  appeal,  however,  the  Appelate  Division 
reversed  the  judgment  and  granted  a  new  trial  on  the  ground 
that  by  reason  of  the  plaintiff's  failure  to  serve  notice  within 
00  days  after  his  appointment,  the  trial  court  should  have  dis- 
missed the  complaint.  Justice  Ingraham,  in  his  opinion,  said^ 
in  part, — 

*'  The  right  of  action  in  the  injured  employee  abated  at  his  death.  His 
estate  had  no  right  of  action  to  recover  for  the  injury.  If  his  death  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  a  right  of  action  is  given  by 
section  1  of  the  statute  to  his  administrator,  not  as  representing  the  dece- 
dent, but  for  the  benefit  of  his  next  of  Icin,  and  that  right  of  action  arose 
upon  the  death  of  the  decedent  if  caused  by  nn  injury  for  which  the  defend- 
ant was  liable.  As  to  that  cause  of  action  it  could  be  maintained  only 
upon  the  administrator  giving  the  notice  that  section  2  of  the  act  required, 
and  the  provision  of  this  act  Is  explicit  that  such  a  notice  must  be  given 
by  the  administrator  within  sixty  days  of  his  appointment  as  such.  If  a 
notice  had  been  given  by  the  decedent  during  his  life,  it  was  evidently 
the  Intention  of  the  statute  that  such  notice  should  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  administrator  In  enforcing  the  right  of  action  which  the  statute  gives 
to  the  administrator  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  decedent. 
But  the  cause  of  action  which  the  decedent  had  prior  to  his  death  having 
abated  by  his  death,  and  a  new  cause  of  action  having  been  given  to  his 
administrator  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  of  kin,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  such  cause  of  action  could  only  be  enforced  by  the  administrator  giv- 
ing notice  of  the  accident  as  required  by  section  2  of  the  statute,  and  such 
notice  must  be  given  within  sixty  days  of  the  appointment  of  the  adminis- 
trator. Whether  this  was  a  proater  or  less  period  than  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  within  which  the  employee  was  required  to  give  notice 
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to  snfirtaln  the  action  against  the  employer  wonid  seem  to  be  Immaterial. 
What  the  statnte  requires  is  that  the  executor  or  administrator,  to  main- 
tain his  action,  must  give  the  notice  required  by  section  2  of  the  statute 
within  sixty  days  of  the  time  of  his  api>ointment;  and  this  notice  not  hav- 
ing been  given  within  sixty  days,  the  action  cannot  be  mahatained." — 
Randall  vs.  The  Holhrook,  Cahot  d  Daly  Contracting  Company,  95  App, 
Div,  336. 

Duty  of  Inspection. — In  the  ease  of  Mary  L.  Meehan,  adminis- 
tratrix of  James  Meehan  vs.  The  Atlas  Safe  Moving  and  Machin- 
ery Truckage  Company,  the  First  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  the  May  term  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  given  on  January  29,  1904,  at  the  New  York  Trial 
Term,  and  granted  a  new  trial.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  intestate  was  a  foreman  employed  by  defendant  and 
was  killed  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  a  stick  of  hickory 
timber  known  as  a  jack.  The  timber  was  permeated  with  dry  rot 
to  which  hickory  is  especially  susceptible.  The  affection  was  not, 
however,  observable  from  the  outside  and  could  be  detected  only 
by  boring  into  the  timber.  Defendant  had  no  system  of  inspection 
and  the  only  test  used  by  the  employees  was  the  lifting  of  the 
weight  a  foot  or  two  upon  the  jack  and  shaking  it.  No  claim  was 
made  that  intestate  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  It  ^as 
held  "  that  the  evidence  authorized  a  finding  that  the  defect 
existing  in  the  jack  could  have  been  discovered  by  a  reasonable 
inspection,  and  that  the  defendant  was  negligent,  both  at  common 
law  and  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  in  not  providing  for 
such  an  inspection.'' — 94  App.  Div,  306, 

Negligence  Under  the  Common  Law. 

"  In  action  brought  to  recover  damages  resulting  from  the  death 
of  the  plaintiff's  intestate,  who,  while  employed  as  a  brakeman 
on  one  of  the  defendant's  trains,  was  crushed  between  two  freight 
cars  in  consequence  of  a  collision  between  the  train  on  which 
he  was  employed  and  another  train  belonging  to  the  defendant, 
it  appeared  that  the  cars  between  which  the  intestate  was  crushed 
was  built  with  automatic  brakes  and  couplera  and  without 
bumpers,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  construction  frequently 
adopted.  There  was  no  evidence  tlmt  cars  so  constructed  were 
less  safe  than  those  supplied  with  bumpers,  nor  that  there  was 
any  defects  in  the  materials  or  in  the  construction  which  could 
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have  been  discovered  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  inspec- 
tion. It  further  appeared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  intestate 
to  be  on  top  of  the  cars,  and  no  explanation  was  given  of  his 
presence  between  them.  Held,  that  the  plaintiff  was  properly  non- 
suited.''—F/Zfter*  V.  New  York,  yew  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company,  95  App.  Div,  199. 

Cases  Under  the  Labor  Law. 

Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  requires  employers  to  pro- 
vide safe  scaffolding  for  workmen,  was  construed  in  three 
decisions  of  the  api)ellate  courts.  In  one  of  the  cases,  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Apjiealfi  June  7,  1904,  the  debatable  question 
related  to  the  exclusion  by  the  trial  court  of  testimony  of  ex- 
perienced carpenters  as  to  the  construction  and  safety  of  the 
scaffolding  and  as  to  the  usual  method  of  constructing  scaffolds. 
The  court  in  a  unanimous  decision  held  that  such  exclusion  "  con- 
stitutes reversible  error  and  is  not  rendered  harmless  where  the 
proof  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  trial  court  in  holding  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of  his  injury  had 
knowledge  of  the  risks  to  be  incurred  by  working  upon  the  scaf- 
fold and  consequently  assumed  the  risk  incident  to  such  use." 
The  court  therefore  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Api)ellate  Divi- 
sion reversing  the  trial  court's  judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
and  granting  a  new  trial.     {Jenks  v.  Thompson,  119  X.  Y.  20.) 

In  the  case  of  Conley  v.  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Suju-eme  Court  in  the  Fourth 
Department  decided  at  the  May  term  '^that  a  portable  upright 
boiler  standing  on  the  ground  outside  a  building  and  temporarily 
connected  by  a  pipe  running  through  the  wall  of  the  building 
with  a  large  boiler  i)ermanently  located  within  the  building,  was 
not  a  'structui*e'  within  the  meaning  of  such  section  [§  18], 
and  that  a  scaffold,  consisting  of  i)lanks,  one  end  of  which  was 
supported  by  cleats  nailed  u])on  the  outside  wall  of  the  building 
and  the  other  end  by  horses  placed  some  twelve  feet  from  the 
building,  which  scaffold  was  erected  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
removing  the  pi])e  connecting  the  two  boilers  and  of  removing 
the  upright  boiler  to  another  place,  was  not  a  scaffold  such  as 
described  in  this  section  of  the  Labor  Law,  as  the  upright  boiler 
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constituted  no  part  of  the  building  and  the  disconnection  and 
removal  thereof  was  neither  an  alteration  of  the  boiler  nor  of 
the  building.  That  the  construction  of  the  scaffold  was  a  detail 
of  the  master's  business,  and  that,  as  the  master  had  provided 
competent  foremen  and  workmen  and  sufficient  material  for  the 
construction  of  the  scaffold,  he  was  not  liable  for  personal  injuries 
sustained  by  a  servant  in  consequence  of  the  tipping  of  the  planks 
composing  the  scaffold  because  of  the  action  of  the  servant  in 
stepping  on  that  portion  of  the  planks  which  extended  beyond 
the  horses,  as  the  negligence,  if  any,  in  the  construction  of  the 
scaffold  was  that  of  a  fellow-servant  for  which  the  master  was 
not  liable."— P-i  App.  Div.  149. 

The  same  court  ordered  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Williams  v. 
Roblin,  which  had  been  dismissed  by  direction  of  the  county  court 
of  Jefferson  County,  December,  1903,  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
plaint did  not  allege,  service  of  the  notice  essential  to  bring  the 
case  within  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  In  a  unanimous 
decision  the  Appellate  court  held  that  "  the  complaint  set  forth 
ample  facts  to  authorize  a  recovery  within  section  18  of  the  Labor 
Law  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  the  facts  proved  were  sufficient  to  make  a 
prima  facie  case." — 94  App.  Div.  177. 

In  an  action  for  damages  brought  under  section  81  of  the  Labor 
Law,  which  requires  the  guarding  of  dangerous  machines,  the 
plaintiff's  complaint  had  been  dismissed  by  direction  of  the  court 
at  the  New  York  trial  term  in  February,  1903.  On  his  appeal 
the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  at  the  May  term,  this 
year,  unanimously  reversed  the  judgment  and  ordered  a  new  trial. 
The  Reporter's  head  note  is  as  follows : 

"  In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  it  appeared  that  on 
the  day  of  the  accident  the  defendant  directed  the  plaintiff  to  operate  a 
planer  which  was  fitted  with  a  guard  which  could  be  so  adjusted  that 
only  that  part  of  the  knives  engaged  in  planing  the  board  would  be 
exposed;  that  while  the  plaintiff  was  adjusting  the  guard  in  order  to  fit 
the  machine  for  use  upon  a  particular  class  of  work,  the  defendant  directed 
him  not  to  do  so;  that  the  plaintiff  then  attempted  to  operate  the  planer 
without  adjusting  the  guard,  and  that  while  so  engaged  his  fingers  were 
cut  off  by  the  exijosed  knives.  The  use  of  the  machine  without  having 
the  guard  properly  adjusted  was  a  violation  of  section  81  of  the  Labor 
Law. 
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"  The  plaintiff  was  a  hand  carpenter  by  trade,  and  although  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  room  in  which  the  planer  was  located  for  a  period  of  five 
weeks  previous  to  the  accident,  he  had  operated  the  planer  only  twice  dur- 
ing that  period.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
informed  of  the  dangers  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  machine,  although 
it  appeareil  that  the  defendant  was  aware  of  his  inexperience. 

Heldj  that  it  was  improper  for  the  court  to  dismiss  the  plaintiff's  com- 
plaint; that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  plain- 
tiff had  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  danger  incident  to  the  operation  of 
the  machine  that  he  could  be  said  to  have  assumed  the  risks  involved  in 
his  so  doing." — Klvin  vs.  Gar  icy,  94  App.  Div.  183. 

Edith  Sitts,  a  girl  15  years  of  age,  was  employed  by  the 
Waiontha  Knitting  Company,  Limited,  of  Richfield  Springs,  to 
oiwrate  a  mangle;  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  her  employment,  in  a 
fit  of  dizziness,  had  her  hand  caught  and  injured  in  the  rollers, 
although  working  at  the  rear  or  discharge  end  of  the  mangle, 
where  the  movement  was  such  as  to  throw  articles  out  from 
between  the  rollers  and  not  draw  them  in.  The  Supreme  Court, 
at  the  Herkimer  county  trial  term  in  April,  1903,  directed  the 
dismissal  of  the  complaint  and  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division, 
in  a  unanimous  decision  rendered  at  the  May  term,  1904,  sus- 
tained the  judgment.  The  case  involved  not  only  the  common 
law  rules  of  employers'  liability  but  also  sections  70,  71  and  81 
of  the  Labor  Law.  Section  81  requires  machinery  to  be  properly 
guarded;  but  the  court  ruled  that  under  the  established  prece- 
dents the  workman  assumes  the  risks  incident  to  the  form  and 
condition  of  a  machine  and  the  method  and  manner  of  operating 
it,  even  though  the  employer  neglects  to  furnish  the  safeguard 
required  by  statute.  (Knisley  v.  Pratt,  148  N.  Y.  372,  etc.)  The 
court  concluded  that  "  a  perusal  of  all  the  evidence  upon  this 
subject  convinces  us  that  the  plaintiff  was  of  sufficient  age,  intel- 
ligence and  experience  to  appreciate  fully  the  character  of  the 
machine  upon  which  she  was  working,  the  dangers  incident  to 
its  operation  and  as  fully  as  defendant  the  liability,  through 
accident  or  otherwise,  of  her  hand  coming  in  contact  with  and 
being  injured  by  the  unguarded  rollers." 

The  real  question  involved  in  the  appeal  was  the  effect  of  sec- 
tions 70  and  71  of  the  Labor  Kiw,  which  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  14  years  in  factories,  without  qualifica- 
tion, and  of  those  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  except  under 
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a  eertiftcate  issued  by  a  health  officer.    The  former  provision  has 

been  construed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  (Marino  vs.  I^hmaier, 

173  X.  Y.  530,  reported  in  the  Bulletin  of  March,  1903,  p.  32), 

which  is  authority  for  the  propositions — 

"  First  that  the  effect  of  the  Labor  Law  is  to  declare  that  a  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  presumably  does  not  possess  the  judgment,  dis- 
cretion, care  and  caution  necessary  for  the  engagement  in  such  a  danger- 
ous avocation  as  working  upon  machinery  in  a  factory,  and,  therefore, 
is  not  as  a  matter  of  law  chargeable  with  contributory  negligence  or  with 
having  assumed  the  risk  of  employment,  and.  second,  that  in  an  actiou 
for  Injuries  sustained  by  an  infant  employed  in  violation  of  the  statute, 
such  employment  and  such  violation  is  in  and  of  itself  some  evidence  of 
negligence  in  a  case  where  the  accident  could  not  have  happened  but  for 
the  employment." 

The  court  concludes  that  if  the  plaintiff  in  the  present  case 
(being  under  16  years  of  age)  had  b(?en  employed  without  a 
health  officer's  certificate,  such  employment  "  in  violation  of  the 
statute  would  furnish  sufficient  evidence  from  which  a  jury 
could  say  that  d-efendant  was  negligent  and  that  plaintiff  had 
not  assumed  the  risks  of  the  machinery  upon  which  she  was  at 
work."  But  the  burden  of  proof  rested  upon  the  plaintiff  to 
show  that  defendant  had  not  complied  with  the  statute  and  this 
she  had  failed  to  do,  either  in  the  complaint  or  at  the  trial.  The 
court  therefore  unanimously  affirmed  the  action  of  the  inferior 
court  in  dismissing  the  complaint* — Sitts  v.  Waiontha  Knitting 
Co.  (Ltd.),  94  App.  Div,  38, 
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INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Labor  and  Education. 

The  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
America,  at  its  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  held  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  July  12-16,  adopted  the  following  resolution  regarding  Pro- 
fessor W.  J.  Tucker's  address  to  the  convention : 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  President  William  J.  Tucker,  D.  D..  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  for  his  epoch-marking  address  on  the  Consanguinity  of 
Labor  and  Education — ^natural  and  invincible  allies  in  the  conflict  with 
capital  that  has  no  higher  aim  than  profit.  We  believe  that  the  labor 
question  will  be  solved  by  a  tripartite  alliance  between  the  college  man, 
the  educated  working-man,  and  the  educated  employer.  Educated  labor, 
educated  capital',  and  he  whose  education  Is  his  capital,  will  combine 
against  mere  commercialism  and  will  win  a  substantial  and  lasting  victory. 
We  enlist  In  the  cause,  and  to  show  our  appreciation  and  endorsement  of 
President  Tucker's  advanced  views,  agree  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
publish  his  address  in  full  in  the  official  publications  issued  by  the  depart- 
ments which  we  represent  at  this  convention. 

President  Tucker's  illuminating  address  was  as  follows. 

THE  CONSANGUINITY  OP  LABOR  AND  EDUCATION. 
BY  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  Collboe. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  in  the  nature  of  some  reflections  upon  the  "  mind  " 
of  the  wage-earner — an  expression  which  I  borrow  from  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  recent  work  by  John  Mitchell  on  Organized  Labor:  "The 
average  wage-earner  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  remain 
a  wage-earner."  I  would  not  take  this  generalization  in  any  unquali- 
fied way.  The  author  has  himself  qualified  it  by  the  use  of  the 
word  **  average."  But  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  it  Is,  I 
think,  the  most  serious  statement  which  has  been  made  concerning  the 
social  life  of  the  country,  for  it  purports  to  be  the  statement  of  a  mental 
fact  If  Mr.  Mitchell  had  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  conditions  affecting 
the  wage-earner  were  becoming  fixed  conditions,  that  would  have  been  a 
statement  of  grave  import,  but  quite  different  from  the  one  made.  Here 
is  an  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  the  wage-earner,  from  one  well  qualified 
to  give  an  interpretation  of  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  average  wage-earner 
has  reached  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  accepts  the  fixity  of  his  condition. 
Having  reached  this  state  of  mind  the  best  thing  which  can  be  done  is  to 
organize  the  wage-earner  into  a  system  through  which  he  may  gain  the 
greatest  advantage  possible  within  his  accepted  limitations.  I  am  not  dis- 
l>osed  to  take  issue  with  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  (I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  trade  unions),  but  I  do  not  like  the  major  premise  of  the  argu- 
ment. I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  it  was  altogether  true.  And  in  so 
far  as  it  is  true,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  we  are  confronted  by  this  mental 
fact,  I  believe  that  we  should  address  ourselves  to  It  quite  as  definitely 
as  to  the  physical  facts  which  enter  into  the  labor  problem. 

If  "  the  average  wage-earner  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  remain 
a  wage-earner,"  we  have  a  new  type  of  solidarity,  new  at  least  to  this 
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country.  No  other  man  amongst  us  has  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  his 
condition.  The  majority  of  men  are  accepting  the  conditions  of  their  daily 
work,  but  it  is  not  an  enforced  acceptance.  This  is  true  of  the  great  body 
of  people  engaged  in  farming,  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  most  of  the 
underpaid  professional  employments.  In  the  social  order  one  of  two  things 
must  be  present  to  create  solidarity — pride  or  a  grievance.  An  aristocracy 
of  birth  is  welded  together  by  pride.  It  periJetuates  Itself  through  the 
increasing  pride  of  each  new  generation.  An  aristocracy  is  an  inheritance 
not  of  w^ealth,  for  some  *'  families  '*  are  very  poor,  but  of  an  assured  state 
of  mind.  An  aristocrat  does  not  liave  to  make  up  his  mind,  it  has  been 
made  up  for  him.  An  aristocracj-  is  in  this  respect. entirely  different  from 
a  plutocracy.  A  plutocracy  is  at  any  giveu  time  merely  an  aggregation  of 
wealth.  People  are  struggling  to  get  into  it  and  are  continually  falling 
out  of  it.  There  is  no  mental  repose  in  a  plutocracy.  It  is  a  restless,  strug- 
gling, disintegrating  mass.     It  has  no  inherent  solidarity. 

Next  to  pride,  the  chief  source  of  solidarity  is  a  grievance.  The  soli- 
darity may  be  transient  or  permanent.  It  lasts  as  long  as  the  sense  of 
grievance  lasts.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  grievance  is  worn  out;  then  you 
have  to  invent  some  other  term  than  solidarity  to  express  the  deplorable 
condition'  into  which  a  mass  of  people  may  fall.  But  whenever  the  sense 
of  dissatisfaction  is  widespread  and  permanent  it  deepens  into  a  grievance 
which  creates  solidarity.  The  human  element  Involved  is  at  work  to  inten- 
sify and  to  perpetuate  itself. 

Now  when  it  is  said  that  '*  the  average  wage-earner  has  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  must  remain  a  wage-earner,"  the  saying  assumes  unwillingness  on 
his  part,  the  sense  of  necessity;  and  therefore  a  grievance  which,  as  it  is 
communicated  from  man  to  man,  creates  a  solidarity.  If  you  can  eliminate 
the  grievance,  you  break  up  the  solidarity.  The  wage-earner  then  becomes, 
like  the  farmer,  the  trader,  the  school  master,  a  man  of  a  given  occupa- 
tion. The  fact  of  the  gi'eat  number  of  wage-earners  signifies  nothing  in  a 
social  sense,  unless  they  are  bound  together  by  a  grievance,  unless  they 
have  made  up  their  mind  to  some  conclusion  which  separates  them  from  the 
community  at  large  or  the  body  politic. 

We  have  come,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  most  advanced  question  concerning 
"  labor,"  as  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  this  great  mental  fact  which 
/Mr.  Mitchell  asserts.  What  can  be  done  to  so  affect  "  the  mind  of  the  wage- 
earner  "  that  it  will  not  work  toward  that  kind  of  solidarity  which  will  be 
of  injury  to  him  and  to  society? 

It  is  of  course  entirely  obvious  that  a  gi'eater  freedom  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  wage-earner  may  be  exi>ected  to  follow  the  betterment  of  his 
condition.  This  betterment  of  condition  is  the  one  and  final  object  of  the 
trade  union.  I  doubt  if  one-half  of  that  which  the  trade  union  has  gained 
for  the  wage-earner  could  have  been  gained  in  any  other  way.  I  doubt  if 
one-quarter  of  the  gain  would  have  been  reached  in  any  other  way.  Trade 
unionism  is  the  business  method  of  effecting  the  betterment  of  the  wage- 
earner  under  the  highly  organized  conditions  of  the  modern  industrial 
world. 

But  trade  unionism  at  its  best  must  do  its  work  within  two  clear  limita- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  every  advance  which  it  tries  to  make  in  behalf  of 
the  wage-earner  as  such  finds  a  natural  limit.     The  principle  of  exclusive- 
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ness,  of  separate  advantage,  Is  a  limitecl  principle.  At  a  given  point,  now 
here,  now  there,  it  is  seen  to  react  upon  itself,  or  to  be  turned  back.  Organ- 
ization meets  opposing  organization.  Public  interests  become  involved.  Moral 
Issues  are  raised.  The  cooperating  sympathy  of  men  which  can  always  be 
counted  upon  in  any  fair  appeal  to  it,  turns  at  once  into  rebuke  and 
restraint  if  it  is  abused.  The  wage-earner  in  a  democracy  will  never  be 
allowed  to  get  far  beyond  the  average  man  through  any  exclusive  advan- 
tages which  he  may  attempt  through  organization. 

In  the  second  place,  trade  unionism  can  deal  with  the  wage-earner  only 
as  a  wage-earner,  and  he  is  more  than  a  wage-earner.  There  comes  a  time 
when  he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  wages.  The  betterment  of  his  condition 
creates  wants  beyond  those  which  it  satisfies.  The  growing  mind  of  the 
wage-earner,  like  anybody's  growing  mind,  seeks  to  widen  its  environment. 
It  wants  contact  with  other  kinds  of  minds.  When  once  it  becomes  aware 
of  its  provincialism  it  tries  to  escape  from  it — a  fact  which  is  clearly 
attested  in  the  broadening  social  and  political  relations  of  the  stronger  labor 
leaders. 

But  while  I  believe  that  trade  unionism  is  the  business  method  of  enlarg- 
ing the  mind  of  the  wage-earner  through  the  betterment  of  his  condition,  I 
think  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  use,  or  adoption,  of  other  means 
which  may  give  it  freedom  and  expansion. 

One  means  of  preventing  a  narrow  and  exclusive  solidarity  of  wage- 
earners  is  greater  identification  on  their  part  with  the  community  through 
the  acquisition  of  local  property.  Mobility  is,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  wage-earner  the  source  of  his  strength.  He  can  easily 
change  to  his  interest.  No  advantage  can  be  taken  of  his  fixity.  He  can 
put  himself  without  loss  into  the  open  market.  He  can  avail  himself  at 
once  of  the  highest  market  price,  provided  his  change  of  place  does  not 
affect  injuriously  his  fellow  workers  in  the  union — an  exception  of  growing 
careers. 

But  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  labor  the  wage-earner  gains  the 
privilege  of  localizing  himself,  and  in  so  doing  he  takes  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  full  and  free  citizenship.  A  good  deposit  in  a  savings  bank 
adds  to  his  social  value,  but  that  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  exchanging 
it  for  a  good  house. 

I  am  aware  that  in  advancing  the  acquisition  of  local  property  I  touch, 
upon  the  large  and  as  yet  undetermined  question  of  the  decentralization  of 
labor.  If  the  great  cities  are  to  be  the  home  of  the  industries  then  this 
idea  can  be  realized  in  only  a  partial  degree  through  suburban  homes. 
But  if  the  industries  are  to  seek  out  or  establish  smaller  centers,  then  the 
wage-earner  has  the  opportunity  to  become  more  distinctly  and  more  con- 
spicuously a  citizen. 

Another  means  of  giving  freedom  and  expansion  to  the  wage  earning 
population  in  place  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive  solidarity  is  by  giving  to  it 
ready  access  to  the  higher  education.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  former 
experience  of  the  New  England  farmer  and  the  present  experience  of  the 
western  farmer  should  not  be  repeated  in  the  family  of  the  intelligent 
wage-earner.  The  sons  of  the  New  England  farmer  who  were  sent  to  col- 
lege identified  their  families  with  the  state  and  church,  and  with  all  public 
interests. 
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They  lifted  the  family  horizon.  I  have  said  that  this  experience  may  be 
repeated  in  the  families  of  the  wage-earner.  It  is  being  repeated.  Let  me 
give  you  an  illustration,  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  students  at  Dart- 
mouth are  divided  about  as  follows,  acjcording  to  the  occupation  of  their 
fathers:  Forty  per  cent  are  the  sons  of  business  men,  25  per  cent  of  pro- 
fessional men,  15  per  cent  of  farmers,  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  more 
than  half  are  the  sons  of  wage-earners.  The  per  cent  from  the  shops  now 
equals  that  from  the  farm.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  proportion  will 
hold  In  most  of  our  eastern  colleges  and  universities.  The  home  of  the 
wage-earner  is  becoming  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  higher  education,  which 
no  college  can  afford  to  overlook.  As  Professor  Marshall,  the  English 
economist,  has  said,  **  Since  the  manual  labor  classes  are  four  or  five  times 
as  numerous  as  all  other  classes  put  together,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  more 
than  half  of  the  best  natural  genius  that  is  born  into  the  country  belongs  to 
them."  And  from  this  statement  he  goes  on  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
•*  there  is  no  extravagance  more  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the  national 
wealth  than  that  wasteful  negligence  which  allows  genius  which  happens 
to  be  born  of  lowly  parentage  to  expehd  itself  in  lowly  work."  So  much  for 
the  necessity  of  fresh,  virile  and  self-supporting  stock  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion, if  it  is  to  discharge  its  obligation  to  society.  The  reaction  from  the 
higher  education  upon  the  family  of  tlie  wage-earner  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but 
no  one  can  doubt  its  broadening  influence.  As  the  representatives  of  these 
families  become  more  numerous  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  as 
they  have  time  ta  make  a  place  for  themselves  in  all  the  great  callings, 
they  will  of  necessity  lift  those  whom  they  represent  toward  their  own 
level.  Some  of  them  will  become  captains  of  industry.  I  believe  that  in 
that  capacity  they  will  also  become  leaders  of  labor.  For,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  settlement  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  is  to  be  more  and 
more  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  trained  away  from  one 
another,  but  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  trained  toward  one 
another. 

I  mention  another  source  of  freedom  and  breadth  and  power  to  the  wage- 
earner — a  source  which  is  common  to  all,  namely,  satisfaction  in  his  work. 
The  wage  is  not  and  never  can  be,  the  proper  reward  of  labor.  This  is  Just 
as  true  of  the  salary  as  of  the  wage.  The  difference  at  present  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  person  on  a  low  salary  is  apt  to  take  more  satisfaction  in  his 
work  than  the  person  on  a  high  wage — the  school-teacher  on  $800  or  $1000 
a  year  in  distinction  from  the  mechanic  on  $4  or  $6  a  day.  The  present 
ambition  of  the  higher  wage-earner  seems  to  incline  more  to  the  pecuniary 
rewards  of  his  work  than  to  the  work  itself.  Doubtless  this  tendency  is 
due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  wage-earner  is  brought  into 
constant  and  immediate  contact  with  the  money  making  class.  He  sees 
that  the  value  of  the  industry  is  measured  chiefly  by  its  profits.  Sometimes 
the  profits  are  flaunted  in  his  face.  At  all  times  the  thing  most  in  evidence 
to  him  is  money.  I  deprecate  this  constant  comparison  between  the  capi- 
talist and  the  laborer.  The  comparison  were  far  better  taken  between  the 
workman  and  other  men  whose  chief  reward  is  not  money.  The  old  time 
professions  still  live  and  maintain  their  position  through  a  certain  detach- 
ment from  pecuniary  rewards.  The  exceptional  doctor  may  receive  large 
fees,  but  his  profession  forbids  him  to  make  a  dollar  out  of  any  discovery 
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which  he  may  make  in  medicine.  The  exceptional  minister  may  receive  a 
large  salary,  but  his  profession  puts  the  premium  upon  self-denying  work. 
Even  the  law  is  more  distinctively  represented  by  the  moderate  salary  of 
the  average  judge  than  by  the  fee  of  the  counsel  for  a  wealthy  corpora- 
tion. The  skilled  workman,  the  artisan,  belongs  with  these  men,  not  with 
the  money  makers.  In  allowing  himself  to  be  commercialized  he  enters 
upon  a  cheap  and  unsatisfying  competition.  His  work  is  an  art,  and  he 
has  the  possible  rewards  of  the  artist.  Under  medievalism  the  guild  and 
the  university  were  not  far  apart.  I  should  like  to  see  the  relation  restored 
and  extended. 

I  am  not  speaking  in  this  connection  of  the  unskilled  laborer.  There  is  a 
point  below  which  it  is  impossible  to  idealize  labor.  The  man  who  works  in 
ceaseless  and  petty  monotony,  and  under  physical  discomfort  and  danger 
cannot  do  anything  more  than  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  if,  indee<l,  lie 
receives  the  living  wage.  But  he  is  as  far  removed  from  the  advanced 
wage-earner  of  our  day  as  he  is  from  any  of  the  well  supported  and  well 
rewarded  classes.  For  him  we  are  all  bound  to  work,  and  to  act,  and  to 
think,  not  as  an  object  of  our  charity,  but  as  a  part  of  our  industrial 
brotherhood.  And  whenever  a  great  labor  leader,  be  he  John  Burns  or 
John  Mitchell,  goes  to  his  relief  and  trios  to  give  him  self-supporting  and 
self-respecting  standing,  we  should  count  it  not  a  duty  but  an  honor  to 
follow  the  leading.  But  equally  do  I  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  and  an  honor, 
that  as  the  wage-earner  advances  in  Intelligence,  in  pecuniary  reward,  and 
in  position,  he  should  take  his  place  without  any  reservation  whatever 
among  those  who  are  trying  to  meet  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to 
citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

I  have  not  attemi)ted.  gentlemen,  to  enter  at  all  in  this  brief  discussion, 
into  the  technical  aspoi'ts  of  your  work,  but  I  am  aware  that  I  have  covered 
ground  entirely  familiar  to  you.  Very  likely  your  broader  judgment  and 
clearer  insight  into  details  may  modify  some  of  my  positions  or  make  them 
untenable.  But  viewing  the  present  disposition  and  purpose  of  the  best 
intentioned  leaders  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  with  many  of  whom 
you  have  to  do.  I  am  convinced  that  their  avowed  object  is  not  iH>nnnen- 
surate  with  their  opportunity.  I  am  convinced  that  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  mind  of  the  wage-earner,  if  it  represents  a  present  fact,  ought  to 
suggest  a  duty  toward  the  mind  of  labor.  That  duty  is  to  give  It  freedom, 
breadth,  expansion,  to  incorporate  it  into  the  common  mind  of  asj^iration 
and  hope,  the  American  type  of  mind.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  overlook 
or  minimize  the  imperative  duty  to  raise  the  lowest  wage-earner  to  the 
highest  place  to  which  he  can  be  lifted,  and  give  a  future  to  his  children 
and  to  his  children's  children.  I  would  urge  in  the  full  apostolic  sense, 
the  old  apostolic  injunction — "  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak."  But  I  would  not  stop  with  this  duty.  I  would 
make  the  wage-earner  as  he  grows  stronger  a  heli>er  all  round,  a  partner 
in  all  the  serious  work  of  the  republic,  an  active  power  in  that  common- 
wealth which  draws  no  line  within  the  wants  or  hopes  of  man. 
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Settlements  and  Unions. 
The  work  that  is  being  done  toward  the  bringing  together  of 
the  propertied  and  the  wage  earning  classes  by  the  social  settle- 
ments of  New  York  was  described  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  1900.  The  impression  that  the  ideals 
of  trade  unionism  are  making  upon  settlement  residents  who 
for  the  first  time  have  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  move- 
ment is  well  described  in  last  year's  annual  report  of  the  head 
worker  of  the  San  Francisco  Settlement  Association,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  have  been  printed: 

The  Social  Settlements,  both  In  this  country  and  England,  have  found 
much  in  the  labor  movement  which  invited  sympathy  and  cooperation. 
The  Settlement  is  pledged  to  faith  in  the  common  people,  and  to  the  effort 
to  discover  and  reinforce  whatever  they  are  doing  which  tends  to  promote 
the  public  welfare.  One  cannot  live  long  with  the  working  people  of  San 
Francisco  without  discovering  that  the  labor  unions  are  powerful  factors 
in  their  lives.  During  the  last  year,  we  have  tried  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  local  labor  movement  and  its  leaders.  These  efforts 
have  met  with  a  thoroughly  courteous  and  cordial  respouise.  We  have  had 
mauy  opportunities  to  meet  some  of  the  prominent  labor  leaders  in  the 
city,  and  have  been  deeply  Impressed  by  their  ability,  sincerity  and  unself- 
ish devotion  to  their  cause.  In  preparing  one  of  our  labor  lectures,  we 
were  allowed  free  access  to  the  complete  records  of  one  of  the  oldest 
unions  in  the  city.  As  we  studied  these  records  of  meetings  month  by 
month  for  nearly  fifty  years,  we  came  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  pro- 
found educational  and  economic  significance  of  this  great  popular  move- 
ment. 

While  many  who  have  learned  of  the  labor  unions  through  the  news- 
I>ai>er  reports  of  strikes  and  boycotts  may  have  a  less  favorable  estimate 
of  their  value,  all  will  agree  that  they  must  inevitably  play  an  important 
part  in  the  future  history  of  our  city  and  State,  and  that  all  those  who 
care  to  influence  that  future  should  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
labor  movement.  We  are  convinced  that  the  general  principles  of  the 
labor  movement  are  thoroughly  sound,  but  realize,  at  the  same  time,  that 
It,  in  common  with  all  other  great  social  movements,  has  its  dangerous 
tendencies.  We  feel  that  the  Settlement  will  be  rendering  an  important 
social  service,  if  its  workers  can  cooi^erato  with  the  many  able  labor 
leaders  of  the  city  in  their  efforts  to  overcome  these  weaknesses,  to 
strengthen  the  strongly  e<lucational  tendencies  of  their  work,  and  to  pro- 
cure legislative  protection  for  weaker  members  of  the  community,  who 
might  otherwise  become  the  victims  of  the  sharp  competition  of  mo<leru 
economic  life. 

Among  the  things  which  we  might  hoi)e  to  promote  by  such  a  cordial 
co-operation  are: 

First,  the  lessening  of  the  danger  of  class  enmity.  With  all  of  our 
institutions  organized  on  a  democratic  basis,  nothing  could  be  more  fatal 
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to  our  economic  and  political  welfare  than  the  growth  of  a  feeling  that 
tlie  community  is  divided  into  separate  classes  whose  interests  are  neces- 
sarily opposed.  Fortunately,  this  entirely  un-American  point  of  view  has, 
as  yet,  little  hold  on  our  working  people. 

Second,  we  should  co-operate  wltli  the  labor  unions  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  Just  and  reasonable  concessions.  By  so  doing,  we  would  promote 
a  sound  economic  life  for  the  community,  and  earn  the  right  to  criticise 
more  radical  measures  which  might  prove  injurious. 

Third,  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  insure  an  intelligent  use 
of  the  great  political  power  which  these  great .  organizations  will  wield. 
In  any  popular  movement  of  this  kind  the  thinking  is  done  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  leaders,  while  the  rank  and  file  constitute  a  sort  of  mam- 
moth jury,  which  weighs  the  evidence  brought  before  it  and  renders  the 
final  decisions.  These  leaders  are  often  men  of  unusual  natural  ability, 
but  they  rarely  have  much  leisure  for  study.  They  spend  the  day  in 
work  at  their  trade  or  in  attending  to  the  business  of  their  unions,  and 
then  give  half  the  night  to  the  affairs  of  some  central  council  or  weaker 
union.  They  are  practical  sociologists  of  a  somewhat  limited  range  of 
view,  and  any  effort  to  bring  them  the  world's  latest  thought  on  economic 
questions  is  sure  to  meet  with  an  intelligent  response.  The  labor  papers 
of  the  city  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  their  columns  are  generally  open 
to  contributions.  The  editors  do  not  seem  to  have  established  any  censor- 
ship of  the  press.  The  laboring  men  are  amazingly  candid  with  each 
other,  and  are  long  since  past  the  point  where  they  are  afraid  of  criticism. 
We  feel  sure  that  criticisms  of  their  policy,  if  made  in  a  fair  spirit, 
would  be  published  and,  no  doubt,  ably  answered. 

We  have  yet  to  discover  the  poets  or  writers  who  will  give  true  literary 
expression  to  the  noble  undercurrent  of  idealism  which  underlies  the  labor 
movement.  All  through  history  men  have  staked  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
not  for  material  gains,  but  for  ideas — ideals.  The  ultimate  aims  of  the 
iabor  movement,  the  aims  that  give  it  its  real  strength,  are  not  the  dollar- 
and-cents  ones,  but  the  world-old  struggle  toward  human  brotherhood, 
the  efforts  to  win  future  benefits  for  family  or  class,  by  self-sacrifice  in 
the  present.  lie  who  is  able  to  feel  and  express  adequately  what  is  now 
but  vaguely  recognized  even  by  those  who  have  learned  to  act  strongly 
on  its  impulse,  will  not  only  be  able  to  deepen  the  moral  and  religious 
tone  of  a  great  popular  movement,  but  will  rightly  be  entitled  to  "  Such 
gratitude  as  is  earned  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  honor  and  extend 
an  earthly  act  by  spiritual  incitement." 

Child  Labor  in  New  Jersey. 
The  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
and  Industry  for  1903  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation 
of  the  "  Social  Aspect  of  Child  Labor "  which  are  summarized 
statistically  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  children  considered 938 

Number  of  boys 485 

Number  of  girls • —  *53 

Average  age  of  boys 15.2 
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Average  age  of  girls 15.3 

Average  working  hours  per  day  of  beys 9.6 

Average  working  hours  per  day  of  girls 9.9 

Average  time  at  school  (years)  before  starting  to  work 4.2 

Average  age  (years)  at  time  of  starting  to  work 13. G 

Average  weekly  earnings $4.22 

Proportion  of  total  who  are  full  orphans 2.6  per  cent 

Proportion  of  total  who  are  half  orphans 22.4 

Proportion  of  total  who  have  both  parents  living 75.0 

Proportion  of  total  whose  parents  are  native  born 45.0 

Proportion  of  total  whose  parents  are  foreign  born 65.0 

Proportion  of  total  who  can  read,  write  and  cipher 78.4 

Proportion  of  total  who  can  read  and  write 84.3 

Proportion  of  total  who  can  read  only 94.7 

Proportion  of  total  who  are  illiterate 5.3 

Proportion  of  total  who  attend  night  school 38.0 

Proportion  of  total   who  report  that  their  earnings  are  absolutely 

essential  to  their  own  support 53.6 

Proportion  of  total  who  would  rather  attend  school  than  work 6.8 

Periodical  Publications  of  Labor  Bureaus. 

The  Italian  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  was  created  by  law  in 
June,  1902y  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin, 
under  the  title  of  I}ollctino  delVOfjicio  del  Lavoro.  The  contents 
of  the  first  number  are  as  follows: 

I.  Official  announcements  (report  of  the  meetings  of  the  Superior  Council 
of  Labor,  of  its  permanent  and  special  committeees,  regulations  and 
instructions  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  to  the  Arbitration  Courts 
{Conscils  de  pni(Vbomntcff),  opinion  of  Superior  Labor  Commission  upou 
the  application  of  the  law  concerning  the  labor  of  women  and  children). 

IL  Condition  of  the  labor  market  (idleness,  employment  agencies,  migra- 
tion, strikes). 

III.  Associations  of  employers  and  workingmen. 

IV.  The  conditions  of  labor  on  the  public  works  (employees  of  the  state. 
of  municipalities  or  public  contractors;  emergency  works  for  the  unem- 
ployed). 

y.  Insurance  societies  and  funds. 

VI.  Councils  and  bureaus  of  labor. 

VII.  The  housing  of  the  working  classes. 

VIII.  Legislation  (laws,  decisions,  orders,  regulations  and  legislative 
reports). 

IX.  Application  of  the  labor  laws. 

X.  Monographs  on  labor. 

XI.  Conferences,  deliberation  and  votes. 

XII.  Jurisprudence. 

XIII.  Bibliography  (books  and  i>erlodicals). 

The  bi-monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Ijabor,  in  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  Commerce  of  Labor^  has  contained  the 
following  principal  articles: 

November,  1903: 

Labor  Conditions  in  New  Zealand,  by  Victor  S.  Clark. 
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January*  1904: 

Labor  UnioDB  and  British  Industry,  by  A.  Maurice  Low. 
Land  Values  in  Philadelphia,  by  A.  F.  Davies. 
March.  3904: 

Course  of  Wholesale  Prices,  1890-1903. 

Union  Movement  Among  Coal  Miners,  by  Frank  Julian  Warne. 
May,  1904: 

Child  Labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Hannah  R.  Sewall. 
July,  1904: 

Wages  and  Cost  of  Living. 
Beginning  with  the  present  year,  the  Ma»sachu8t*tts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  has  issued  its  Bulletin  every  other  month 
instead  of  quarterly.    The  leading  articles  in  recent  numbers 
have  been  the  following: 
November,  1903: 

Aliens  and  Citizenship  (in  Massachusetts)  ;  Industrial  Studies — 
Agriculture;  Industrial  Agreements;  Proportional  Earnings  and 
Production;  Review  of  Employment  and  Earnings;  Quarterly 
Record  of  Strikes;  Labor  Legislation  in  Other  States  and  Foreign 
Countries;  Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions;  Statistical  Abstracts! 
January,  1904: 

The  Eight  Hour  Day ;  Licensing  of  Barbers ;  Early  Closing  and  Half- 
Holiday    Laws    of    Australia;    Industrial    Studies — Proprietors; 
Palaces  for  the  People ;  Quarterly  Record  of  Strikes. 
March.  1904: 

National  Trades  Associations;  Massachusetts-Born  Living  in  Other 
States ;  Religious  Canvass  of  Boston ;  Current  Comment ;  Indus- 
trial  Agreements :    Labor   Legislation ;    Recent   Legal    Labor    De- 
cisions; Statistical   Abstracts;  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 
May,  1904: 

City  Labor  in  Massachusetts ;  Review  of  Employment  and  Earnings ; 
Average  Retail  Prices  in  17  Cities ;  Strikes  and  Lockouts ;  Indus- 
trial Agreements ;  Current  Comment ;  Labor  Legislation ;  Recent 
I^gal  Labor  Decisions;  Excerpts;  Statistical  Abstracts. 
July.  1904: 

Child  Labor:  Net  Profits  of  Labor  and  Capital;  The  Inheritance 
Tax;  Absence  After  Pay  Day:  Pay  of  Navy  Yard  Workmen; 
Labor  Legislation :  Industrial  Agreements ;  Current  Comment ; 
Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions:  Excerpts;  Statistical  Abstracts. 

First  German  Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Home  Workers. 
The  evils  which  to-day  characterize  the  system  of  domestic 
manufactures  which  still  survives  in  certain  industries  are  pecu- 
liar to  no  one  country  or  nation.  Their  existence  in  Germany 
is  forcibly  revealed  by  the  report  of  a  convention  to  consider 
w\iys  and  means  for  their  abatement  which  was  held  in  Berlin 
from  March  7  to  9  of  this  vear. 
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The  conference  was  called  by  the  General  Committee  of  Ger- 
man Trade  Unions.  The  regular  delegates  comprised  chiefly 
representatives  of  the  labor  organizations  in  those  trades  most 
affe<?ted'  by  domestic  manufactures  together  with  a  considerable 
number  representing  various  social  reform  organizations.  There 
were  also  present  as  guests  a  number  of  state  factory  inspectors 
and  several  members  of  the  imperial  parliament. 

The  progi*am  of  the  convention  included  two  papers,  one  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  Tailors'  National  Organization,  on  the 
Social  condition  of  Home  Workers  and  the  Necessity  of  their 
Protection  by  Law,  the  other  by  Prof.  Sommerfeld  of  Berlin  on 
the  Sanitary  Dangers  of  Domestic  Manufactures  for  the  Public 
as  Consumers.  Following  these  extensive  reviews  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  a  general  discussion  ensued  in  the  course  of  which 
various  resolutions  with  respect  to  legislative  regulation  of 
domestic  industries  were  offered  for  adoption  by  the  convention. 
The  latter  were  all  referred  to  a  committee  on  resolutions  which 
finally  presented  a  unanimous  report,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention,  as  follows: 

"Among  modern  methods  of  production  the  system  of  domestic  manu- 
factures is  a  form  of  industrial  undertaking  which  through  low  wages 
and  long  hours  results  in  the  most  serious  evils  for  the  workers,  botli 
male  and  female,  in  resi)ect  of  their  economie  and  physical  wellbeing, 
and  which  permits  the  entrepreneur  to  escape  the  laws  for  the  protectloji 
and  insurance  of  the  workpeople.  As  a  result  of  its  unsanit^iry  workplaces 
the  system  is  a  hot-l)ed  of  contagious  diseases  both  for  the  worker  who 
produces  the  goods  and  for  the  consumer — a  menace,  therefore,  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  In  the  face  of  this  public  danger  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
legislator  to  forbid  home  work  in  industries  especially  injurious  to  health 
and  further.  thi"ough  suitable  regulations,  to  strive  to  improve  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  home  workers  as  well  as  to  protect  both  them  and  the 
general  public  from  the  dangers  to  health  of  this  form  of  industry,  and  to 
bring  about  its  gradual  diminution  and  ultimate  abolftion.  The  First  Con- 
gress for  the  Protection  of  Home  Workers  held  in  the  Trade  Union  Flail  at 
Berlin  from  March  7  to  9,  1004,  demands,  therefore,  the  immediate  enact- 
ment of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  home  workers,  which  shall  accord  with 
the  following  specifications : 

"  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  workers  or  their  organization  the  industrial 
court  In  any  locality,  sitting  as  an  arbitration  board,  shall  fix  w-age  rates 
for  the  Industry  from  which  the  request  comes  for  a  given  period  and 
for  the  territory  within  the  court's  jurisdiction.  In  districts  where  there 
Is  no  industrial  court  special  boards  shall  be  constituted  one-half  of  whose 
members  shall  be  representatives  of  the  workers  and  one-half  representa- 
tives of  the  employers,  with  a  representative  of  the  factory  insi)ection 
authorities  as  president.  The  wage  rates  so  established  shall  not  be  lower 
than  those  paid  in  factories  and  work-shops  and  when  published  shall 
be  compulsory. 
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"  2.  Strict  rules  concerning  the  arrangement  and  condition  of  home  work- 
places, in  particular  so  that  they  shall  be  light,  dry,  shall  have  facilities 
for  heating  and  may  be  easily  ventilated  and  so  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  15  cubic  meters  (530  cubic  feet)  of  air-space  for  each  person  work- 
ing therein.  The  workrooms  shall  not  be  used  for  living  puri>oses  nor 
for  sleeping  or  cooking.  The  use  of  the  attic  or  cellar  rooms  for  work 
shall  be  forbidden. 

"3.  Whoever  proposes  to  use  for  home  work  any  such  rooms  as  above 
specified  shall  notify  the  local  authorities  of  his  intention  and  furnish 
a  description  of  the  place.  The  local  authorities  shall  within  three  days 
Issue  without  charge  a  certificate  in  duplicate  certifying  to  the  worker's 
notification  and  that  the  rooms  fulfill  the  legal  requirements.  The  certifi- 
cate must  contain  a  statement  of  the  cubic  space  In  the  rooms  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  be  employed  therein. 

"4.  Prohibition  of  home  work  in  dwellings  or  workplaces  in  which  per- 
sons with  contagious  diseases  are  living. 

"5.  Disinfection  and,  when  necessary,  destruction  of  materials  or  goods 
which  contrary  to  the  prohibition  are  stored,  or  are  being  manufactured. 
In  dwellings  or  workplaces  in  which  persons  are  living  who  have  con- 
tagious diseases.  Tlie  losses  incurred  through  disinfection  or  destruction 
of  materials  or  goods  shall  be  borne  by  the  employer  for  whom  the  articles 
are  being  manufactured. 

"  6.  Home  workplaces  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tion authorities.  The  necessary  duties  in  this  connection  shall  be  assigned 
to  special  officers  of  both  sexes  endowed  with  full  authority  and  who,  above 
all,  shall  be  chosen  in  satisfactory  numbers  from  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor. 

**  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manufacturers  and  contractors  to  keep 
an  exact  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  home  workers  employed 
by  them  which  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  factory  Inspector. 

"  8.  Suitable  labeling  of  all  goods,  even  when  made  only  in  imrt  by  home 
work.  Such  labels  shall  be  removed  only  when  the  goods  are  in  the 
possession  of  their  last  purchaser. 

"9.  Extension  to  all  home  work  of  the  sickness,  old  age  and  Invalid 
and  accident  insurance  laws,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  code 
concerning  hours  of  labor,  night  work,  Sunday  rest,  women  lately  con- 
fined, child  labor  and  the  labor  regulations.  ^ 

"  10.  Subjection  of  home  workers,  whether  working  in  their  own  home 
or  employed  by  others,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  industrial  courts  in  all 
disputes  between  the  worker  and  employer  growing  out  of  the  labor 
contract. 

"  11.  Use  of  wage-books  in  which  the  kind  and  amount  of  work,  as  well 
as  the  rates  of  wages,  shall  be  entered  when  the  work  is  given  out 

**  12.  Prohibition  of  the  giving  out  of  work  to  factory  and  shop  employees 
to  be  done  at  home. 

All  work  for  the  government,  either  Imperial,  state  or  communal,  shall 
be  given  only  to  such  manufacturers  who  do  the  work  in  their  own  indns- 
trial  establishments  (to  the  exclusion  of  all  subcontractors)  and  who  ful- 
fill the  wage  and  labor  conditions  established  either  by  wage  contracts, 
or  labor  organizations,  or  by  the  special  boards  noted  above  under  1. 
Manufacturers  who  contravene  these  provisions  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
business  of  public  purveyors. 

**  13.  Establishment  of  effective  penalties  for  Infringment  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  for  whose  fulfilment  the  manufacturers  and  contractors 
shall  be  primarily  responsible. 

"  In  view  of  the  equally  great  danger  to  all  civilized  nations  from  home 
manufactures  the  congress  calls  upon  the  German  government  to  take  the 
initiative  for  international  agreements  upon  the  subject." 

A  notable  feature  of  the  convention  was  an  exhibition  of  the 

products  of  home  work.    In  this  were  shown  the  various  article© 
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made  and  the  various  stages  of  their  manufacture  in  the  home, 
from  the  materials  as  given  out,  through  to  the  finished  article. 
Accompanying  these  were  photographs  of  workrooms  where  the 
goods  wei^  being  made.  With  this  vivid  revelation  of  the  kind 
and  amount  of  work  involved  there  was  shown  also  the  price 
received  by  the  worker  for  each  piece  and  the  amount  of  time 
required  by  a  skilled  worker  to  finish  it,  together  with  the  re- 
sultant earnings  per  hour  of  the  worker,  the  whole  furnishing  a 
striking  exhibit  of  l^he  unfavorable  conditions,  low  wages  and 
long  hours  which  prevail  in  such  work. 

STATISTICS  OF  OEGANIZED  LABOR  AT  HOME  AND  ABBOAD. 
American  Trade  Unions  in  1903. 
The  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
embracing  the  vast  majority  of  labor  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  indicate  that  the  past  year  was  by  all  odds  the  most  pros- 
perous one  in  the  history  of  the  American  labor  movement.  The 
number  of  charters  issued  to  new  unions  in  1903  was  1,333  as  com- 
pared with  1,024  in  the  preceding  year,  thus : 

Number   op   Chabtebs    Issued   by   the   American  Federation   of   Labor   to 

Affiliated — 

Ivocal 

State  Central  federal 

National     federa-  unions  and    trade  Total 

Year.                                                        unions.        tions.  (cities).  unions,  number. 

1897 8        2  18  189  217 

1898 9        0  12  182  203 

1899 9        1  35  405  450 

1900 14        5  96  734  849 

1901 7        4  123  782  916 

1902  (U  mos.) 14        6  127  877  1,024 

1903 20       3  171  1,139  1,333 

The  receipts  of  the  Federation  in  1903  were  seventy  per  cent 
larger  than  in  the  year  preceding  and  twelve  times  as  large  as  in 
1893  or  any  of  the  succeeding  years  down  to  1899,  when  the  return 
of  prosperity  had  made  its  influence  felt  throughout  all  ranks  of 
industry  and  stimulated  the  workers  to  make  concerted  efforts  for 
higher  wages.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federation  in  each  year  since  its  organization 
in  1881: 

Expendl- 

Year.  Receipts.  tures. 

1881 $174  95  1136  20 

1882 125  00  252  25 

1883 690  19  352  32 

1884 336  22  365  07 

1885 584  03  450  58 

1«86 474  11  510  63 
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Expendl- 

Year.  Receipts.  tures, 

1887 $1, 839  82  $2,074  a» 

1888 4.512  55  3,933  67 

1889 6,838  40  6.578  33 

1890 23, 849  74  21 . 070  57 

1891 17.702  36  13.190  07 

1892 17,834  51  18.324  69 

1893 •. 20,864  62  21,383  36 

1894 15.346  43  17.302  08 

1895 13,751  75  15.612  42 

1896 16. 290  18  15, 452  95 

1897 18,639  92  14.113  83 

1898 18,894  15  19,197  17 

1899 36,757  13  30,599  22 

1900 71,125  82  68,373  39 

1901 115,220  89  118,708  39 

1902 144.498  21  119.086  74 

1903 ". 247.802  96  196,015  57 

The  increase  in  membei^^hip  of  all  unions  affiliated  with  the 
Federation  was  440,800  in  the  twelve  months  ended  September 
30,  1903,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  gain  of  about  forty  per  cent. 
The  total  membership  is  not  ascertainable,  as  the  figures  reported 
by  the  Federation  are  based  on  an  average  of  the  number  paying 
dues  in  each  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  This  monthly 
average  for  1903  was,  in  the  aggregate  1,460,000,  distributed  as 
follows  among  the  113  national  unions  and  the  local  organizations 
in  trjides  not  represented  by  national  unions: 

National  Unions  Affiliatkd  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

•  Avoraffo  Gain  in 

monthly  momb<»r- 

nnmber  of  siiin  in 

name  of  organization.                                                         ■    members.  1903. 

Aniorican    Moderation  of  Labor— local  nnlons 82,800  15,000 

Actors'  National  Protective  Union  of  America 1.100  6(W 

Bakers  and  Confectioners'  International  Union,  Journeymen..          15.400  7.(i2S 

Birrbers'   International   TTnion,    Journey  men 20.800  5.374 

Rill  Posters  and  Blllers  of  America.   National  Alliance 1.000  1,000 

Blacksmiths,    International  Brotherjiood  of 7,000  8.000 

Blast    Furnace    Workers    and    Smelters    of    America,     Inters 

national  Association  of 1.500  500 

Boiler  Makers  and   Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America,    Brother- 

liood  of   17.800  8.855 

Bookbinders.   International   Brotherhood  of 8.100  2. 438 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'   Union 29,700  15,fiOJ 

Brewery  Workmen,    International  T^nlon   of  United 30.000  2. BOO 

Brick.  Tile  and  Terra-C^otta  Workers'  Alliance,  InternatlonaL            5.500  3.834 
Bridpe  and   Structnral   Iron   Workers.    International   Associa- 
tion of  16.000    

Broom    Makers'    Union.    Inteniational I.IOO  200 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  United  Brotherhood  of 109,000  38.602 

Carpenters  and  Joinei-s.' Amalgamated  Society  of 4,500  2.010 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers,   International 4.900  1.503 

Car  Workers,   International  Association   of 12.800  14.095 

Cement  Workers.  American  Brotherhood  of 5.500  5.500 

Clmlnmakers'  National  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  600    

Clgarmakers'  International  Union  of  America 38,300  3,751 

Clerks'  International  Protective  Association,  Retail 50,000  20.000 

Clerks,  International  Association  of  Railway 1,300  1.550 
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National.  Unions  Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.— Co». 

Average       Gain  In 
monthly      member- 

name  of  organization. 

Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America,  United 

Coopera'  International  Union  of  North  America 

t<'oremakers'  International  Union 


Curtain  Operatives  of  America,  Amalgamated  Lace 

Electrical  Workers  of  America,  International  Brotherhood  of. 

Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of 

Engine*' rs.  National  Brotherhood  of  Coal  Hoisting 

Engineers,  International  Union  of  Steam 

Expressmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 

Firemen.  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary 

Flour  and  Cereal  Mill  Employees,  International  Union  of 

Freight  Handlers  and  Warehousemen's  Union  of  America, 
Interior    

Garment   Workers  of  America.   United 

Garment  Workers'  Union,  International  Ladles' 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada 

Glass  House  Employees,  Internationa]  Association 

Glass  Snappers'  National  Protective  Association  of  America, 
Window   

Glass  Workers,  International  Association  Amalgamated 

Glove  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International 

Gold  Beaters'  National  Protective  Union  of  America,  United 

Oranite  Cutters'  National  Union 

Hatters  of  North  America,  United 

Hod  Carriers'  and  Building  Laborers'  Union  of  America,  Inter- 
national   

Horseshoers  of  United  States  and  Canada.  International  Union 
of   Journeymen 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees'  International  Alliance  and 
Bartenders'  International  League  of  America 

Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of 

Jewelry  Workers'  Union  of  Amertca,  International 

Knife  Grinders'  National  Union,  Table 

Lathers,  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal 

Laundry  Workers'  International  Union,  Shirt,  Waist  and 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,   United  Brotherhood  of.... 

Leather  Workers'    Union  of  America.  Amalgamated 

Longshoremen's   A8.sociatlon,    International 

Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers  of  the  United  States, 
National  Association  of 

Machinists.  International  Association  of 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  International  Brotherhood  of. 

Marble  Workers,  International  Association  of 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  Amal- 
gamated   • 

Metal  Mechanics,  International  Association  of  Allied 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers  and  Brass  Workers'  Union  of 
North  America 

Metal  Workers'  International  Association,  Amalgamated  Sheet. 

Metal   Workers'    International    Union,    United 

Mine  Managers  and  Assistants'  Mutual  Aid  Association, 
National 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United 

Mine  Workers  of  North  America,  United  Mineral 

Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  Iron 


*er  of 
abers. 

ship  in 
1903. 

2.600 

559 

7,200 

1,800 

500 

46 

18.300 

14.000 

2.10O 

621 

900 

50 

14,200 

9,055 

1,400 

4.000 

14,3C0 

12.000 

2,100 

3.400 

4,800 

7,  COO 

45,700 

25.000 

3,000 

500 

6,100 

500 

600 

600 

900 

1,000 

2,000 

423 

3.000 

3,146 

300 

9.400 

1,750 

8.500 

8.300 


4,400 


9,288 


1,20*3 


39,100 

25,747 

15  000  .. 

2  400  

300  

4,400 

2,260 

8,000 

5,190 

4.800 

1.8C0 

3,  COO 

3. 030 

40,000 

20,000 

400 

60 

48.800 

15.C0O 

8.700 

4.900 

1,200 

700 

25,300 

24,000 

11.300 

9.000 

12,800 

2.0k) 

12.600 

8.520 

8,700 

7.000 

400  .. 

J17, 300 

110. 536 

70() 

1,7<30 

30.000  .. 

t  Merged  with  Iron  Molders. 
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National.  Unions  Apfiliatbid  with  thb  American  Federation  of  Labor.— Con. 

Average       Gain  in 
monthly      member- 
number  of     ship  in 
NAME  of  organization.  members.         1903. 


Masiclans,  American  Federation  of 14.000 

on  and  Gas  Well  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of 400 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Faperhangers  of  America,  Brother- 
hood   of 53.600 

Paper  Makers  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of 10,700 

Pattern  Makers'  League  of  North  America 2,900 

Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America 900 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International 6,500 

Pilots'  Association,   International 500 

Plate  Printers'  Union  of  North  America,  International   Steel 

and   Copper 900 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters  and  Steam  Fitters'  Help- 
ers of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  United  Association  of..  15,200 

Potters,  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 6,100 

Powder  and   High  Explosive  Workers  of  America,  United 700 

Print  Cutters'  Association  of  America,  National 300 

Printers'  Association  of  America,  Machine  Textile 400 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union,    International 14,400 

Quarry  Workers'  International  Union  of  North  America 1,200 

Rubber  Workers'  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated 1,000 

Saw    Smiths'    National    Union 300 

Seamen's  Union  of  America.  International 13,900 

Shingle  Weavers'   Union   of   America,    International 1,300 

Shipwrights,  Joiners  and  Calkers  of  America,  National  Union  of  2,600 

Slate  and  Tile  Roofers'  Union  of  America,  International 500 

Slate  Quarrymen,  Splitters  and  Cutters,  International  Union  of  800 

Spinners'   Association,    Cotton   Mule 2,500 

Stage  Emploj-ees'  International  Alliance,  Theatrical 4,500 

Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers'  Union  of  North  America,  Inter- 
national    2, 100 

Stove  Mounters'   International   Union 1,600 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America,  Amalga* 

mated   Association   of 25,600 

Tackmakers'   International   Union 100 

Tailors'  Union  of  America,  .Tourneymen 13,800 

Teamsters,    International    Brotherhood    of 32,000 

Telegraphers,  Order  of  Railroad 9,500 

Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  The  Commercial 1,000 

Textile   Workers  of  America,   United 16,000 

Tile  Layers  and  Helpers'  Union,  International  Ceramic,  Mosaic 

and    Encaustic 1, 400 

Tin  Plate  Workers'  Protective  Association  of  America,   Inter- 
national    1, 800 

Tip  Printers,   International  Brotherhood  of 200 

Tobacco   Workers*    International   Union 5,200 

Travelers'  Goods  and  Leather  Novelty  Workers'  International 

Union  of  America 1,800 

Tube  Workers,  International  Association  of 1,500 

Typographical   Union,   International 43.500 

Upholsterers'  International  Union  of  North  America 2,500 

Watch  Case  Engravers.  International  Association 400 

tWatch  Case  Makers'  Union,  International 

Weavers,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Elastic  Goring 100 

Wire  Weavers'  Protective  Association,  American 300 

Wood  Carvers'  Association  of  North  America,  International....  2,400 

Wood  Workers'  International  Union  of  America,  Amalgamated.  27.300 
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t  Merged  with  Jewelry  Workers. 
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There  are  several  reasons  why  the  average  monthly  member- 
ship thus  computed  is  below  the  actual  figure.  In  the  first  place 
most  of  the  organizatione  have  been  making  erteady  gains  in  mem- 
bership and  an  average  based  on  a  combination  of  the  twelve 
months  is  therefore  much  lower  than  the  figures  for  the  last  of 
these  twelve  months;  thus  the  membership  in  September,  1903, 
aggr^ated  1,745,270  as  compared  with  an  average  for  the  year 
of  1,466,000.  Secondly,  many  organizations  do  not  choose  to  main- 
tain their  voting  strength  in  the  Federation  at  its  maximum. 
Thus  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
j»enters  paid  dues  on  an  average  monthly  membership  of  109,000 
(its  voting  strength  in  the  Federation),  its  total  membership  at 
the  middle  of  the  year  was  167,229;  that  the  iron  molders,  with 
a  voting  strength  of  30,000,  had  76,416  members  in  good  standing. 
Alany  other  cases  similar  to  these  might  be  noted;  wlinle  on  the 
other  hand  certain  organizations  like  the  typographical  union 
have  a  voting  strength  about  equal  to  their  actual  membership. 

The  average  membership  for  the  semi-annual  pei'iod,  October, 
1903-March,  1904,  was  1,826,114,  the  receipts  from  the  per  capita 
tax  in  that  period  having  been  f72,810.02  as  compared  with 
151,188.15  in  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.  In 
the  middle  of  1904  the  number  of  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  as  follows:  National  or  inter- 
national unions  117,  state  federations  32,  city  federations  614, 
local  branches  of  trade  unions  23,500,  federal  labor  unions  1,47S. 

Austrian  Labor  Organizations.* 
The  aggregate  membership  of  all  labor  organizations  in  Austria 
in  1903  was  177,592,  of  whom  154,066  belonged  to  regular  trade 
unions,  5,653  to  labor  unions  and  17,274  to  other  workingmen's 
societies.     The  progress  made  since  1892  is  shown  below  : 

Members. 

Total         Trade         Mixed         Othi-r        Women 
End   of—  Unions,    number,     unions.      unions,     societies.   Included. 

1892 1.308  70.343  46,606     23.737  1.2113 

1896 1,634  117,946  98.669  769  18.508  5.761 

1899 2,263  157,773  119.334  9.170  29.2«;9  9.206 

1901 2,294  152,604  119.050  7.180  26.374  9.*^i28 

1902 2,370  164,488  135.178  4,450  24.860  8.958 

1903 2,469  177.B92  154.665  5.653  17,274  12,063 

*Di€  0€tcerk9chaft,  Organ  der  Gewerkschaftskommlsfdon  Oesterrelchs.  10  June.  1904. 
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The  largest  unions  are  those  of  railway  employees  with  a  mem- 
bership of  28,036  at  the  end  of  1903;  iron  and  metal  workers, 
16,667;  textile  workers,  11,932;  printers,  10,997;  miners,  8,450; 
tailors,  4,871;  building  laborers,  4,478;  bakers,  4,421;  shoemakers, 
3,007.    Xo  other  trade  has  as  many  as  3,000  workers  oi^nized. 

German  Labor  Organizations. 

The  depression  of  industry  in  Germany  considerably  retarded 
the  growth  of  labor  organizations  in  1901,  but  its  influence  was 
not  so  marked  in  1902  when  the  state  of  employment  exhibited 
an  improvement.  In  1903  industry  had  nearly  recovered  its  usual 
activity  and  the  organization  of  labor  pi-oceeded  apace,  as  shown 
below : 

Average  Numijeu  of  Members  in — 

Orqanization.                                       1900.  1901.  1902.  1903. 

Soolul  DpuicK-ratlc  national  unions 680.427  677,510  733,206  887.698 

Social  Uomocratic  local  organizatlonH 9.860  9,3G0  10,090  17,577 

Hirsch-Dunoker  trade  unions 91,661  96,765  102.851  110,215 

Federation  of  Christian   unions 159.770  84.667  79.238  91.440 

Independent  Christian  unions 90,412  100,561  101.177 

Independent   local   organizations 53.717  49,651  56,595  68,724 

Total    995,435      l,00R.3e5      1,082,541      1,276.831 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  trade  unionists  of  Germany  are  in 
organizations  aflSliated  with  the  Social  Democratic  federation, 
which  in  the  last  ten  years  has  virtually  quadrupled  its  member- 
ship, thus : 

Growth  of  Social  Democratic  Unions   (Gewerkschaften),  1891-1902.* 

Membership  Aggre- 
of  local       gate 
National    No.  of     Jkleniber-     Annual       Female       unions    member- 
Year.  unions,  branches,      ship.       Increase.  nieinbei*s.     (circa).       ship. 

1891 62  2.551  277.659  10.000  287.C59 

18i2 56  3,956  2:)7.0)4  ••40.5G5  4,365  7.C40  244,734 

1893 51  4.113  223.530  ♦•13,504  5.384  6.280  229.810 

1S'J4 54  4.350  246,494  22.964  5.251  5.550  252.044 

189.5 53  4,819  259.175  12. 081  6,697  10,781  269.956 

1896 51  5.430  329.230  70.055  15,265  5.858  336,088 

1897 56  6,151  412.3.'>9  83.129  14.644  6,803  419.162 

1S98 57  6.75')  493,742  81.383  13,481  17,500  511,242 

1899 55  7,623  580,473  86,731  19,280  15.946  596,419 

1900 58        680.427  9.^.954  22,844  9.860  690.287 

1901 57        677.510  ••2.917  23.699  9.3t;0  686.870 

1H02 60  8.634  733.206  55,696  28.218  10,090  743.296 

19U3 63  9,264  887.698  154,492  40.666  17,577  905.275 

The  larg(^st  increas(%  previous  to  1901?,  was  that  of  1900,  amount- 
ing to  about  100,000.     Last  year,  however,  the  gain  in  member- 

•ConcMpomlcnzhlatt   dei-    QeneraJknmminsUm    der   Oeuerkschaften   Dcntschlands.^ 
July.  1904. 
••Decrease. 
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ship  (154,500)  was  fifty  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  the  record 
year  1900.  The  leading  trades  organized  are  the  metal  workers, 
masons,  wood  workers,  textile  workers,  railway  employees  and 
miners,  the  figures  being  as  follows: 

Totfil 
Trade.  Affiliation.  membi-rehip. 

Metalworkers Social  Democratic Ifl0,l35 

Masons Social  Democratic 101. 155 

Wood  woricers ...  Social  Democratic 79,73? 

Miners Christian  Union 60,127 

Textile  workers. Social  Democratic 51, 556 

Railway  mechanics Independent  Christian  Union . .  48,116 

Machinists  and  metal  workers Hirsch-Duncker 43,018 

Miners ChHstian  Union 40,831 

Factory  helpers Social  Democratic 87, 065 

Printers Social  Democratic 85,970 

Carpenters Social  Democratic 27,265 

Laborers  in  trade  and  transportation Soi-inl  Democratic 26, 800 

Shoemakers Social  Democratic 25, 566 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  social  democratic  organi- 
zations have  largely  increased  as  is  disclosed  below : 

FlX«ANCES   OP  GRBMAN   SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC   UNIONS,   1891-1902. 

[In  marks;  one  mark=23.8  cents.] 


RECBIPTB. 

EXPENDITURES. 

No. 

Aggregate 

No. 

Aggregate 

For 

For  trade 

For 

Year. 

unions. 

amount. 

unions. 

amount. 

benefits. 

Journal. 

strikes. 

1891 

49 

11.116, 588 

47 

$1,606,534 

1234,208 

$154,015 

$1.037, 789 

1892 

46 

2,031,922 

60 

1.786,271 

1,033,619 

285,475 

44.943 

1893 

44 

2,21fi,366 

44 

2,036.025 

936,947 

292.157 

65,356 

1894 

41 

2.685,564 

44 

2.135.606 

1.084.970 

265,957 

188,980 

1895 

47 

3.036,803 

48 

2.488.015 

1,051,887 

274.398 

253.689 

1896 

49 

3,616.444 

50 

3.323,713 

1.150,718 

362,708 

944,372 

1897 

51 

4,083.696 

52 

3.542.807 

1,197.960 

439,259 

881,758 

1898 

57 

6,508,667 

57 

4,279.726 

1.291,667 

518,949 

1,073,290 

1S99 

53 

7.687.154 

55 

6,450.876 

1.604,088 

603,559 

2,121,918 

1900 

68 

9.454,075 

58 

8.088.021 

2,102,699 

713,338 

2,625.642 

1901 

66 

9.722.720 

56 

8.967.168 

3.231,398 

782.737 

1,878.792 

1902 

60 

11,097.774 

60 

10.253.559 

3.845.351 

798,480 

1,930,329 

1903 

63 

16.419.991 

63 

13,724.336 

3,719,004 

890,070 

4,512,812 

In  1903  there  was  a  large  augmentation  of  receipts  and  ex- 
jienditures.  As  a  rule  the  largest  item  of  expense  is  the  insurance 
benefit,  but  last  year  this  was  exceeded  by  the  expenditure  for 
protective  purposes  (strikes  or  lockouts). 

COKDITIOK  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET  IN  ETTROPE. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

From  1894  to  1899  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  steadily  in- 
creased their  activity  and  the  proportion  of  unemployed  mem- 
bers of  trade  unions  declined  from  75  per  1,000  in  1893  to  24  per 
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1,000  in  1809.  which  was  the  best  year  of  the  decade.  About  the 
iiiicdie  of  1000  busines-s  began  to  slacken  and  things  have  since 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  England.  In  1900  the  proportion  of 
trade  unionists  in  receipt  of  out-of-work  benefits  was  29  pver 
1,000;  in  1901,  38  per  1,000;  in  1902,  44  per  1,000;  and  in  1903,  51 
per  1,000,  which  is  the  largest  per<!entage  since  1895.  Accord- 
ing to  the  oflScial  reports  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, — 

"The  cotton  industry  was  seriously  affected  during  the  autumn  by  the 
high  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  much  short  time  was  worked  with  the 
object  of  lessening  the  immediate  demand  for  raw  cotton  in  the  hope  that 
prices  would  fall.  Agricultural  employment  was  affected  by  the  abnor- 
mally wet  season,  and  the  weather  was  also  somewhat  adverse  to  good 
employment,  and  full  earnings  in  the  building  and  other  outdoor  trades. 
But  apart  from  this  special  cause  there  has  been  a  continuation  of  the 
decline  in  demand  for  labor  in  the  building  trades  which  has  been  going 
on  since  1900.  Shipbuilding  was  acutely  depressed  in  1903  by  a  lessened 
demand  for  new  ships  (connected  with  the  low  level  of  freights  during 
the  last  three  years),  and  the  trades  (e.g.,  steel)  which  supply  the  ship 
builders  with  material  were  also  affected  adversely.  Employment  for  coal 
miners,  as  shown  by  the  average  weekly  number  of  days  worked  by  coal 
pits,  was  less  active  in  1903  than  in  any  year  since  1896.  Among  the  other 
industries  most  affected  by  bad  employment  may  be  mentioned  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade  and  glass  bottle  making.  On  the  other  hand  employment 
in  1903  was  fairly  good  in  certain  industries,  and  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  iron  mining,  tin  plate  manufacture,  the  flax  trade,  some 
branches  of  the  woolen  trades." 

Similar  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's statistics  concerning  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages: 

Number  of  Wage  Earners  Whose 
Wages  Were — 

, • ^  Net 

Increased     increase  (-f). 
or  or 

Advanced.         Reduced.        decreased,    decrease  (—). 

1896    382,225  167,357  607,654  +£26.592 

1897    560,707  13.855  597,444  +31.507 

1898    1,003,290  11,865  1,015,169  +80,815 

1899    1,174,444  1.132  1,175,576  +90,905 

1900    1,112,684  23.010  1,136.786  +209,373 

1901    429,715  492,518  932,126  —77,343 

1902    91,812  793,041  890,366  —72,701 

1903    21,327  874,721  896.598  —38,327 

From  1896  to  1899  the  number  of  workers  whose  wages  were 
reduced  steadily  diminished  and  in  the  latter  year  was  only 
slightly  above  1,000;  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  that  re- 
ceived an  advance  in  wages  notably  increased,  and  in  1899  was 
over  1,000,000.  In  1000  the  tide  turned  and  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  number  that  received  advances  and  an  increase 
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in  the  number  tbat  sustained  reductions,  compared  with  1899, 
all  hough  the  total  weekly  increase  was  larger  in  amount  than 
in  1899.  In  1901  and  1902  the  number  that  sustained  reductions 
exceed  the  numl>er  that  gained  advances;  and  in  1903  there  were 
fewer  advances  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  years  in  the  record. 
The  number  whose  wage-rates  were  reduced  was  larger  than 
before,  but  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  reductions  was  much 
smaller  than  in  1901  or  1902.  While  in  1902  95  per  cent  of  the 
reductions  were  in  the  coal-mining  industry,  in  1903  the  down- 
ward movement  became  general,  the  only  exceptions  being 
the  building  and  textile  industries.  These  statistics  are  domi- 
nated by  the  coal  trade,  in  which  wages  follow  prices  more  closely 
than  in  other  industries. 

No  improvement  in  the  condition  of  business  in  England  has 
yet  manifested  itself;  the  proportion  of  the  unemployed,  on  the 
contrary,  being  still  on  the  increase.*  In  the  firsit  six  months  of 
1904  the  mean  percentage  of  trade  unionists  in  receipt  of  out-of- 
work  benefits  was  6.2  as  compared  with  4.5  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1903.  Changes  in  wages  in  the  same  period  have 
affected  275,227  wage  earners  of  whom  all  but  G,652  sustained  a 
reduction.  The  principal  changes  were  in  the  coal  mining,  iron 
and  steel  and  shipbuilding  industries;  but  all  other  industry 
groups  exhibited  a  net  decrease  with  the  single  exception  of 
public  employment. 

France. 

The  French  Bureau  of  Labor  has  collected  monthly  reports  on 
idleness  from  trade  unions  since  1897,  the  number  of  workingmen 
included  ranging  from  1 50,000  to  200,000.  These  reports  revealed 
a  ffteady  improvement  in  industrial  operations  from  1897  to  1900, 
when  the  state  of  employment  was  most  favorable.  Thereafter 
the  number  of  the  unemployed  increased,  the  proportion  in  each 
year  being  as  follows :  In  1898,  99  per  1,000  unionists  reporting; 
1899,  84  per  1,000;  1900,  80  per  1,000;  1901,  96  per  1,000;  1902, 


•  Percentage  op 

Unemployed   Members 

OF  Trade   Unions   at  the   End 

OP 
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Month. 

Year.         Jan. 

Feb.  Mch.  Apr.  May.  June. 
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Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

1899    3.0 
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2.3 

2.3      2.3      2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.5 

2.4 
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2.7      3.0     3.6 
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3.2 
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4.4 

1903    5.1 
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5.1 
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6.1      6.0      6.0     6.3 
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6.1     

•  •  •  • 
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113  per  1,000;  1903,  107  per  1,000.  The  improvement  noticeable 
in  1903  has  not  continued ;  on  the  contrary  the  mean  proportion 
of  unemploj'ed  members  of  trade  unions  has  increased  from  88 
per  1,000  in  the  first  half  of  1903  to  112  in  the  fii-st  six  months  of 
1904.    The  monthly  figures  are  as  follows : 

i^ercentaqe  of  unemployed  members  of  trade  unions  at  the  end  of  elich 

Month. 
Year.  Jan.  Feb.  Mch.  Apr.  May.  June.  July.    Aug.    Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec. 

1897  6.5   8.5   9.0  10.0  10.3   10.5   12.5 

1898  12.0  11.5  10.5   8.5   8.5   8.6   8.0   8.4   9.0   10.0   13.0   11.0 

1899  13.0  11.5   8.5  10.5   6.8   6.5   8.3   6.0   6.3   6.2   6.8   10.0 

1900  9.0   8.5   7.3   7.0   6.6   5.9   7.0   8.2   8.2   8.9   9.0   11.0 

1901  12.1  13.5  12.0  8.5  6.0  9.5  6.7   11.0   9.0   9.0   8.0   10.0 

1902  13.0  15.0  14.0  11.0  10.0  9.0  10.0   11.0   10.0   10.0   U.O   11.0 

1903  11.0  11.0  7.0  9.0  7.0  8.0  10.5   9.4   12.6   11.3   12.0   11.8 

1904  12.9  12.5  10.9  10.0  10.7  10.0   


Belgium. 
The  State  of  the  labor  market  in  Belgium  is  indicated  by  the 
statistics  published  by  the  Belgian  Bureau  of  Labor  concerning 
the  unemployed  members  of  about  45  trade  unions  in  the  city  of 
Ghent,  including  about  15,000  wage  earners.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
variation  in  employment  has  been  verj-  small  since  1898 : 

Percentage  op  Unemplotejd  Unionists  in  Ghent.* 

1896 3.9 

1897 3.2 

1898 3.5 

1899 2.6 

1900 2.4 

1901 2.5 

1902 2.9 

1903 2.7 


Germany. 
In  Germany  as  in  England  the  year  1899  marked  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  i>eriod  of  prosperity,  which  began  to  abate  about  the 
middle  of  the  following  year.  But  the  depression  in  Germany  was 
tenii>orary  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1902  things  began  to  mend* 
Since  then  the  improvement  has  been  constant  although  rather 
slow,  until  now  the  proportion  of  the  unemployed  is  about  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1898  or  1900,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table  (compiled  from  figures  given  in  Arbeitsmarkt,  Berlin)  : 


•Revue  du  Travail,  January,  1904. 
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Monthly    Numbbb    of    Applications    foh    Employment    Compared    with  100 
Situations   Offebed. 

Jan.    Feb.  Mar.  April.  May.  June.  July.   Aug.     Sep.    Oct.    Nov.  Dec. 

189S 149.9    134.2    103.5    108.6    114.1    113.0    112.6    108.5      98.3    114.8    135.9  134.2 

1899 133.0    113.8     87.7      99.0    101.3      93.0    100.5      94.1      97.8    104.9    130.9  124.2 

1900 126.3    113.1      99.8     93.4    106.6    108.8    122.2    107.5    110.5    135.3    169.3  177.9 

1901 165.8    146.8    122.2    141.4    145.9    148.7    160.9    150.2    147.5    198.1    223.9  240.6 

1902 241.6    219.4    148.6    153.7    160.6    166.1    162.8    148.1    136.6    164.5    219.7  203.9 

1903 202.3    175.9    124.6    139.0    141.6    141.6    137.3    131.5    111.7    189.3    174.0  166.9 

1904 159.1    134.2    10O.4    112.8    123.4    120.9    120.8      

Austria. 
The  Austrian  Bureau  of  Labor  has  only  recently  begun  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  from  employment  offices  to  disclose  the  state 
of  the  labor  market.  The  activity  in  manufactuTing  industries 
is.  however,  revealed  in  the  statistics  eonceming  permits  issued 
by  the  government  to  factory  owners  to  operate  overtime  (more 
than  eleven  hours  a  day).  The  following  table  contains  the 
i*esultfl : 

Number  of  EaiPiiOTEES.    Aggregate 

t * N  number  of 

Estab-                                            Working  hours  worked 

Year.                   lishments.    Permits.         Total.       overtime.  overtime. 

1897 470        809      108,814     33,571  1,960,123 

1898 577      1,036      138,769     44,042  2,612,988 

1899 652      1,214      138,162   .  61,510  4,462,614 

1900 501        902      104,184     43,481  3,329,170 

1901 545      1,014      106,148     38,371  2,664,855 

1902 553      1,096      125,528     48,552  3,208,448 

1903 627      1,203      124,857     43,120  2,541,033 

The  busiest  year  in  Austria  was  1899,  when  more  factories  and 
more  operatives  worked  overtime  than  in  any  other  recent  j^ear. 
Activity  thereafter  diminished,  although  in  1902  there  was  a  tem- 
porary improvement.  The  total  amount  of  overtime  authorized  in 
Austrian  factories  in  1903  was  smaller  than  in  any  year  since 
1897. 


Labor  Disputes  and  Arbitration  in  Great  Britain  in  1903. 
The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Ti-ade  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards  shows  that  in  Great 
Britain  the  number  of  industrial  disputes  involving  stopi)age  of 
work  which  for  some  years  has  been  steadily  decreasing  was 
smaller  in  1903  than  in  any  previous  year  since.  1898.  Both  the 
number  of  workpeople  involved  and  the  total  loss  of  working  time 
were  also  lower  than  in  any  of  the  four  immediately  preceding 
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years.    Further  emphasizing  the  comparative  freedom  from  indus- 
trial disturbances  of  the  year  1903  is  a  comparison  as  follows : 

Workers 

directly  or  Aggregate 

Total       Indirectly  duration  In 
disputes.     Involved,  working  days. 

1903    387                116,901  2,338,6e8 

1898-1902  (average  per  annum) 632               212,000  6,716,000 

1893-1897  (average  per  annum) 816               330,000  11,962,000 

As  usual  questions  as  to  wages  held  the  chief  place  among  the 
causes  of  disputes,  such  being  the  principal  cause  of  difference 
for  53.0  per  cent  (49,557)  of  the  workpeople  directly  concerned 
in  the  disputes  of  1903  (93,515)  as  compared  with  48.6  per  cent 
in  1902  and  52.7  per  cent  in  1901.  The  report  points  out  that 
during  the  last  five  years  the  number  of  workpeople  engaged  in 
disputes  for  advances  in  wages  has  steadily  decreased  while  the 
number  of  those  resisting  reduction  increased  during  1899-1902 
but  declined  greatly  in  1903.  Disputes  concerning  hours  (4,108 
workers  directly  involved)  were  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence as  has  been  the  case  each  year  since  1898.  Questions  of 
trade  unionism  involved  about  19  per  cent  of  all  the  workers 
directly  concerned  in  the  1903  disputes,  the  actual  number 
(17,602)  being  smaller  than  in  either  1900  or  1902  but  greater 
than  in  1899  or  1901. 

The  results  of  disputes  in  1903  were  on  the  whole  distinctly  in 
favor  of  the  employers.  Of  the  workers  directly  concerned  44,276 
or  47.3  per  cent  are  accounted  for  by  disputes  in  which  the  em- 
plojers  were  entirely  successful,  19,310  6r  20.7  per  cent  made 
compromises  while  28,908  or  30.9  per  cent  were  entirely  success- 
ful in  their  contentions.  The  proportion  of  workers  entirely 
successful  has  not  varied  greatly  during  the  five  years  1899-1903, 
but  considerable  variation  has  occurred  in  the  number  only 
partially  successful  or  entirely  unsuccessful,  the  proportion  of  the 
former  being  the  lowest,  and  of  the  latter  the  highest,  in  1903 
of  any  of  the  five  years.  The  balance  in  favor  of  the  employers 
in  1903  was  due  to  their  very  high  proportion  of  success  in  dis- 
putes over  wages,  71  per  cent  of  the  workers  directly  engaged 
in  such  controversies  being  entirely  unsuccessful  while  20  per  cent 
made  compromises  and  only  8  per  cent  were  entirely  successfuL 
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On  other  questions  the  balance  was  in  favor  of  the  workpeople 
due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  those  in  disputes  over  trade 
unionism  were  entirely  successful. 

Most  of  the  disputes  (266  out  of  387)  were  settled  by  direct 
negotiations  of  the  parties.  Eighty-three  were  terminated  by 
return  to  w'ork  on  the  employers'  terms  (36)  or  by  replacement 
of  the  workpeople  with  new  hands  (47).  Twenty-six  were  settled 
by  arbitration  (18)  or  conciliation  (8),  a  smaller  absolute  num- 
ber than  in  1902  but  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  disputes.  Six  of  the  arbitration  cases  were  under  the 
Conciliation  Act,  1896. 

Seven  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  of  the  year  were  settled 
by  permanent  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  The  chief 
work  of  such  boards,  however,  is  not  the  termination,  but  the 
prevention  of  strikes  and  lockouts  by  the  settlement  of  differences 
which  might  otherwise  cause  suspension  of  work.  During  1903 
there  were  1,633  cases  considered  by  i)ermanent  boards  as  com- 
pared with  1,462  cases  before  67  boards  in  1902.  In  all  785  cases 
were  reported  as  withdrawn,  referred  back  or  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  leaving  788  cases  settled  by  the  boards,  506  by 
.  boards  or  committees  and  282  by  arbitrators  or  umpires  appointed 
by  them.  All  but  two  of  the  boards  (one  a  "  general  board  "  the 
other  a  "  district  board "  which  together  considered  five  cases 
and  settled  four)  were  "  tirade  boards."  The  total  number  of 
permanent  boards  known  to  have  settled  disputes  during  1903  was 
62  as  compared  with  5vi,  64,  54,  and  57  for  the  years  1899  to  1902 
respectively. 

Industrial  Arbitration  in  France. 

The  report  of  the  French  bureau  of  labor  on  strikes  and  lock- 
outs in  1902  contains  the  following  statistics  on  conciliation  and 
arbitration : 

1893-1901.  1902. 

Number  of  strikes  and  lockouts 4,795  512 

Number  of  adjustments  before  strike 48  4 

Number  of  disputes  referred  on  the  initiative  of  the— 

Employers  34  5 

Workmen   633  60 

Both  parties  29  2 

Magistrates  458  40 

Total  1,154  ir/7 

Percentage  of  all  disputes   24.06  20.89 
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1893-1901.  1902. 
Number  of  disputes  terminated  In  the  course  of  procedure  before 

the  formation  of  a  joint  committee 77  6 

Number  of  declinations  of  conciliation— 

By  the  employers   384  33 

By  the  workmen  24  2 

By  both  parties 37  5 

Total  445  42 

Number   of   disputes   abandoned  by  the   workmen  or  adjustment 

directly  after  the  refusal  to  arbitrate 51  5 

Number    of    strikes   declared    or   continued    after    the    refusal    of 

arbitration 391  37 


Number  of  disputes  settled  by- 
Joint  committees  34 

Arbitration   2 


Wages  in  the  Building  Trades  in  France. 

Since  August,  1899,  contractors  on  public  works  for  the 
French  republic  have  been  required  to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  and  grant  the  customary  schedule  of  hours,  and  contrary 
to  the  practice  in  this  state,  the  rate  of  wages  for  each  trade 
is  inserted  in  the  contract.  Such  current  rates  ai'e  ascertained 
as  fa.r  as  possible  by  consulting  the  agreements  made  between 
employers  and  labor  unions;  and  when  such  information  is  want- 
ing the  public  officials  who  let  the  contract  consult  mixed  com- 
missions of  employers  an  demployees,  and  utilize  the  data  in  the 
possession  of  trade  and  commercial  associations,  pubRc  institu- 
tions, etc.  The  standard  rates  of  wages  thus  arrived  at  and  in- 
serted in  public  contracts,  represent  therefore  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  actual  wages,  in  recognition  of  which  fact  the  French. 
Bui'eau  of  Labor  has  gathered  up  and  compiled  in  a  single  volume 
the  scattered  information  thus  made  available. 

Combining  the  occupations  represented  (which  are  for  the 
most  part  the  various  branches  of  construction  work), -the 
bureau  found  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  per  hour  in  1901 
was  14  cents  (71  centimes)  in  Paris  and  7  cents  (38  centimes)  in 
1G6  smaller  cities  and  \illages,  while  the  average  wage  per  day 
was  11.34  (6.93  francs)  in  Paris  and  76  cents  (3.92  francs)  in  the 
other  places. 

The  report  also  shows  that  wages  have  increased  100  per  cent 
in  the  last  half  century.  Thus  the  average  daily  wage  paid  in 
the  nine  leading  building  trades  (including  carpenters,  masons, 
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plumbers,  painters,  etc.)  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  counties  or 
departments,  as  calculated  by  the  Bureau,  has  varied  as  follows : 

1853.  1874.  1892.  1896.  1901. 

Francs    1.99        3.02        3.83        3.91        4.02 

Dollars 40  .00  .75  .77  .80 

Paris  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  averages  but  the  follow- 
ing table  of  rates  prevailing  in  a  number  of  leading  building 
trades  indicates  a  somewhat  smaller  advance  in  the  metropolis: 

HouBLT  Rates  of  Waobb  in  Pabis  Building  Tbades. 

1806. 
OenU. 

HaBons 6 

Stone  cutters  6 

Slaters  and  roofers 11 

Carpenters  6 

Joiners  7 

Blacksmiths   10 

Excavators   6 

Masons'  laborers  4 

Roofers'  helpers  6 


1852. 

1873. 

1900. 

hours. 

Oente. 

Cents, 

Cents, 

1901. 

8 

11 

16 

9 

8 

11 

17 

9 

13 

16 

17 

9^ 

10 

12 

18 

10 

10 

14 

10 

10 

14 

16 

10 

8 

11 

9 

7 

10 

10 

10 

U    . 
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APPENDIX 


GENERAL  STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

I.  Idleness  Reported  by  Bepreseatative  Trade  Unions  at  the  End  of  February  and 
March. 

n.  Idleness  Reported  by  Repreaentatiye  Trade  Unions  at  the  End  of  April. 

III.  Idleness  Reported  by  Representative  Trade  Unions  at  the  End  of  May. 

IV.  Idleness  Reported  by  Representative  Trade  Unions  at  the  End  of  June. 
y.  Idleness  Reported  by  Representative  Trade  Unions  at  the  End  of  July. 

YI.  Idleness  Reported  by  Representative  Trade  Unions  at  the  End  of  July  in  Buffalo* 

Boohester,  Syracuse  and  Albany. 
yn.  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  Reported  by  all  Trade  Unions  in  1908. 
ym.  Changes  in  Hours  of  Labor  Reported  by  all  Trade  Unions  in  1908. 

BuRBAu  OF  Factory  Inspection 
DL  Work  of  the  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors  in  April,  May  and  June. 

X.  Licenses  Issued  for  Tenement  Manufactures  in  April,  May  and  June. 

XI.  Children's  Employment  Certificates  Issued  in  April,  May  and  June. 
XTT.  Accidents  in  Factories  and  Quarries  Beported  in  April,  May  and  June. 
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TABLE  I.— IDLBNBSS  AT  THB  B!a> 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


I.  Bnlldlngr,  Stone  Working:, £to.... 

Stone  workingr 

BuildinflT  and  paving  trades 

Building  and  street  labor 

II.  Transportation 

Railway's  and  telegraphs 

Navigation 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 

Freight  handling 

III.  Clothing  and  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

IV.  Metalft,  Machinery,  Shipbuilding 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Btc 

YI.  Wood  Working  and  Faraltare. . . . 

VII.  Food  and  Llqaom 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Hasle 

IX.  Tobaooo 

X.  Befttanrantii  and  Retail  Trade . . . . , 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Pablie  Employment , 

XII.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

XIII.  Mlseellan^ous 

Barbering 

Glass 

Tannery  employees 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Mixed  empio3rment  

TOTAL 


No.  of 
unions. 

No.  Of 
members, 
February. 

No.  idle, 
Febru- 
ary. 

Per 

cent 
idle. 

Idle  be- 
cause  of 

labor 
disputes. 

48 
8 

40 
5 

SO 

22 
t 
2 

i 

18 
9 
3 

4 
2 

27 

22 

4 
1 

7 

8 

11 

6 
5 

4 

7 

8 
5 
8 

i 

4 

8 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 

80,782 

2.200 
26.046 
2.686 

11.908 

5.401 

4,200 

410 

1.802 

18.781 

id.  500 

865 

1,986 

410 

0,995 

7.630 

1,783 

582 

11,896 

2,927 

8.695 

i.844 
2.861 

5.788 

8.878 

8.781 

8.217 

504 

2.200 

2.602 

1,880 

730 
227 
226 
809 
188 

9.812 
924 

7.713 
975 

4.490 

2fSi 
3.000 

81.2 

42.0 
29.6 
88.4 

87.7 

4.9 

92.9 

SIS 

sis 

ft 

828 

2.828 

^,381 

104 

236 

105 

1.884 

886 
886 
182 

1.268 

988 

285 

191 

74 

584 
288 

409 

884 
25 

288 

82 

88 
83 
11 
24 

17.8 

20.5 

22.7 
12.0 
11.9 
25.6 

18.8 

11.0 
80.5 
81.8 

11.0 

88.7 

7.9 

14.2 
8.1 

9.2 

7.7 

11.0 

11.9 
5.0 

11.9 

8.2 

4.2 

4.5 
4.8 
10.6 

5 

671 

884 

187 

87 

87 

40 
600 

IS 
20 

182 

104.074 

82.460 

S1.6 

1,559 
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No.  of 
unions. 


47 

3 


18 
9 
8 

4 
2 


27 


No.  Of 

members, 

March. 


8S,101 

27,076 
2.726 


11.828 

5.689 

4,800 

410 

1,679 


10,811 

7.943 
883 

1,615 
370 


10.492 

8,111 
1.80B 

678 


11.42 

2.825 


Per 
oent 
Idle. 


11 

6 
6 

8.812 
1.462 
2.880 

4 

6,722 

7 

8,761 

8 
6 
3 

8^456 

2,926 

630 

2 

2.208 

4 

2.600 

8 
3 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1.043 

749 

2ao 

226 
306 
133 

181 

103.681 

42.6 

12.4 
45.8 
47.9 


42.1 

3.2 

95.3 
0.5 
44.1 


28.8 

34.3 

9.7 

15.8 


18.0 

11.9 

20.4 

4.3 


10.0 
84.4 


6.0 
11.4 
8.7 


11.8 
7.9 


9.2 

10.7 
l.l 


6.0 


8.6 


8.8 
2.3 
8.7 
10.6 
0.7 


27.1 


Number  of  Mbmbebs  Idle  at  End  of  Makch  Because  of— 


Lack  of 
work. 


Lack  of 
materlaL 


6,716 


5,195 
520 


429 


1 
390 


2,282 

2,192 

80 

10 


902 

556 
346 


The     , 
weather.  I 


520 
420 


218 

182 

81 


588 
106 


218 

213 


112 


88 


11,721 


148 


126 


128 


305 


I  Labor 
dis- 
putes. 


2,606 

410 

1.1 

230 


4.200 


4,100 


100 


05 

95 


4.866 


4.355 
500 


497 

297 


200 


104 

104 


16 

15 


6,810 


027 
480 


Disa- 
bility. 


All  other 
reasons. 


600 


500 
6 


172 

101 


68 
10 
6 
42 


6,820 


200 

180 

I 

25 

868 

94 


87 

31 
6 


69 
07 


12 

10 
2 


40 

0 

16 


12 


1,660 


882 


47 

37 


10 


216 

216 


Total 

number 

idle. 


14. 107 

410 

12.891 

1.806 


4.074 

176 

4.100 

2 

696 


8.002 

i72l 
86 
255 


36 

5 
20 


28 
27 


79 

75 

4 


1,850 

907 

887 

25 


1.828 
071 


268 

166 

87 


047 

298 


819 

813 
6 


152 


01 


68 

17 

20 

24 

2 


802      28,124 
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TABLB  n. 
IDUSirKSS  AT  THB  EUfD  OF  APRII<. 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OP  TRADES. 


I.  Bnlldlnir,  Srone  Worklnif,  Kto, 

Stone  workingr 

BuildiDflT  and  pavlnsr  trades .... 
BuildlnflT  and  street  labor 

II.  Timnsportation 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

Navimtion 

Truokinff,  cab  drlTing,  etc 

Freight  handling 

III.  Clothlnir  And  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles 

IV.  Metal*,  Machinery,  Shlpballd*8r 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

VI.  VFood  Working;  and  Famlture. 

VII.  Food  and  liiqnors 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Masio 

IX.  Tobacoo 

X.  Bestanranfs  and  Betall  Trade.. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Pabllc  Bmploymrnt 

XII.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

XIII.  Mliirellaneons 

Barbering 

Glass 

Tannery  omploj'ees 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Mixed  employment 

OBANDTOTAI. 


Unions 


18| 

9 


87 


Mem- 
bers. 


48 
8 

6< 


801 


88.782 
2.500 
28.498J 
2.700 


11.780 

6.114 

4.660 

460 

1,496 


8.704 
fc,738 

860 
1,813 

895 


0,88$ 

7.128 

l.OBT 

540 


11.627 

2.888 


8.866 
1,449 
2.416 


6.678 
8.868 


8.427 

2,947 
480 


2.206 
2.108 


1.608 

744 
215 
192 
a09 
133 


Number 
idle. 


182    95,501 


8.888 

200 

2.743 

731 


Per 
cent 
Idle. 


18.8 

8.4 
11.7 
26.4 


8.800  88.2 

287l  4.6 

8.2651  70.2 

25l  5.4 

860,  24.7 


8.486 

2.512 

741 

874 

5| 


80.4 

43.9 
8.6 

48.2 
1.3 


1,280  18.8 

794I  11.1 

406  24.3 

40  7.4 

1.108  10.4 

784'  27.0 


280      7.2 

179     12.4 
101       4.2 


741 


18.1 


886    10.6 

801      8.8 
3011    10.2 


I6O;    8.8 


61;     2.4 


47  8.0 

19|  2.6 

25  11.6 

21  1.0 

1;  0.3 


16,198,  17.0 


IDLB  oir  Ao- 
COUHTOF— 


Labor 

dis- 
putes. 


2. 886 

"2.386 


480 

808 

7 
ISO 


86 
20 


DiflBr 

blUty. 


»,063 


160 


155 
11 


160 

90 
80 


80 


6S 

21 
1 

20 
2 


126 

96 


272 

104 


14 

12 
2 


108 


60 

1 


11 

9 


1,114 
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TABLB  III. 
IDLKNBM  AT  THES  BUfD  OF  MAT. 


INDirSTRIBS  OR  GROUPS  OP  TRADES. 


I.  Balldlogr,  Stooe  Working:,  Etc 

StoDe  workinflT 

Building  and  pavinflr  trades. . . 
Buildlngr  and  street  labor 

II.  TraniiporUitlAn 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

NaTisation 

Trucking,  cab  drivlnfir«  etc. . . . 
Frelfirht  handllngr 

II  r.  Clothlnir  ADd  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  ^rloyes 

Textiles 

IV.  MetaU,  Mnchlnerj,  Shipbnlld*ir 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

ShipbuildinflT 

V.  Prlntlofc,  BlndlDflT,  £i€ 

VI.  Wood  Working  and  Farnlture.. 

VII.  Food  and  I«lqaors 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 

VII  r.    Theaters  and  Masle 

IX.    Tobacco 

X.    Bentaurants  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.    Pablie  Employment 

XII.    Stationary  Engine  Men 

XIII.  Misoellaneoas 

Barbering 

Glass : 

Tannery  employees 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Mixed  employment 

GRAND    TOTAL 


Unions 


Mem- 
bers. 


48 

3 
40 
6 


18 

9 
3 
4 
2 


27 


8 
3 
1 

I 
2 

1 

182 


89,146 

2,500 

23.890 

2,756 


11.799 

5.154 

4.660 

485 

1,610 


8.640 
6.732 

850 
1.719 

845 


9.825 

7,108 

1.671 

546 


11.579 
8.876 


S,889 

1.481 
2.408 


6.758 
8,691 


S.o75 

3.071 
504 


2.206 
2.118 

1,579 

739 
215 
181 
308 
136 


96,187 


Number 
idle. 


S,704 

61 

2.272 

371 


4,161 

486 

8,115 

50 

510 


8.085 

2.465 
254 


1,502 

i.023 
413 
66 


1.808 
756 


277 

190 

87 


717 
274 


209 

208 

1 


162 
70 


87 

12 
25 


15,269 


Per 
cent 
idle. 


9.3 
2.4 
9.5 
18.5 


85. 8 

9.4 
67.0 
10.3 
83.8 


86.7 

43.0 
29.9 
21.1 
0.9 


16.1 

14.4 
24.7 

12.1 


11.8 
26.8 


7.1 

12.8 
3.6 


12.5 
7.4 


6.8 
6.8 
0.2 


7.8 
S.8 


2.8 

1.6 
11.6 


15.9 


Idle  on  Ac- 
count OF— 


Labor 

dis- 
putes. 


77 


2.996 


2.990 
*'"65 


S57 

276 

7 
75 


228 


25 
15 


3.712 


Disa- 
bility. 


166 


154 
12 


176 

106 
86 


36 


24 

20 

1 


128 

112 
16 


274 
104 


17 

13 

4 


67 
106 


42 


1,112 
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table:  IT^IDLBHrESS 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 


I.  Balldingr,  Stone  Workinip,  Ete  .... 

Stone  working , 

Building  and  paving  trades , 

Building  and  street  labor , 

11.  Tranttportatlop , 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

Navigation 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 

Freight  handling 

m.  ClothlDg;  and  Textiles. 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Textiles , 

IV.  Metal«,  Machinery,  Shipbuilding; 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 

V.  Printinip,  Binding,  Bto 

Tf.  Wood  Working  and  Furniture  ... 

Vll.  Food  and  Liquors 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 

VIII.  Theaters  and  Mosle 

IX.  Tobacco 

X.  Best au rants  and  Betall Trade.... 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

XI.  Publlo  Employment 

XII.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

XIII.  Ml4eellaneons 

Barbering 

Glass 

Tannery  employees 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Mixed  employment 

OBAND  TOTAL 


Unions. 


48 
8 

40 
6 


29 

21 
2 
2 
4 


26 

21 

4 

1 


180 


Members. 


Number 
idle. 


29,819 

1^600 

29.968 

2,761 


11.992 

5,252 

4.750 

485 

1.605 


8.819 
i.865 

868 
1.746 

345 


8.910 

7,064 

I.8O1I 

655 


11,588 


2,861 


S,878 

1,480 
2,886 


6,768 
8,8S9 


8,726 

8,196; 


2,209 


1,960 


1,607 

749 
215 
2S8 
816 
99 


96,476 


Percent 
idle. 


8,498 

52 

3,825 

121 


922 

874 

127 

45 

876 


8,885 

3.165 

118 
96 
6 


1.807 

910 
897 


1,489 
822 


225 

167 
58 


897 
884 


124 

123 

1 


181 


91 


88 
18= 
25 


11.9 

2.0 

13.9 

4.4 


7.7 
7.1 
2.7 
9.3 
25.0 


8S.4 

54.0 
13.7 
5.5 

1.7 


14.7 

12.9 
30.5 


12.4 

28. 7 


5.8 

11.3 

2.4 


15.6 

8.7 


8.8 

3.8 
0.2 


8.2 
4.6 


2.4 

1.7 
11.6 


:i: 


13, 263 1  13.7 
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Number  Idle  on  Aocount  or— 

New  York  City. 

Lack 

of 
work. 

T.ar,k 
of  ma- 
terial. 

The 
weather. 

Tiabor 

dis- 
putes. 

Disa- 
bility. 

AU 

other 

reasons. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Number 
idle. 

p          Idle  on 
iL^\     account 
^£*     of  labor 
^^*®-    disputes. 

8.648 

52 

16 

281 

271 

189 

149 

28.494 

2.450 
18.7-23 
2.321 

1    1100 

2.966 

12. 6|           271 

2.479 
112 

15 

281 

271 

180 
9 

176 

118 
27 

10 

149 

2.839 
116 

294 

49 

16.2 
5.0 

16.6 

5.1 


271 

474 

181 

142 

124 

137           '  961 

100 

ao 

6 

220 

131 

6 

5 

25 
41 

939 
6  7i»9 

^    245 

8.007 

2.844 

118 

46 

26.1 

2.142 



1.160 

47 

62.8 

61.1 

862 

i.946 

1,160                17 

47          4.fl«> 

862 

116 

3 
21 

683 
414 

17.3 
10.9 

75 

6 

988 

208 

208 

116 

106 
11 

6 

6 

6.241 

4,386 

1.121 

724 
387 

18.0 

16.5 

208 

687 

208 

386 

1,801 

30.5 

655 

11.086 

2.840 

2,966 

i,166 
1.790 

6,189 

2,807 

2,880 

1.110 

20 

289 
90 

20 

16 
4 

67 

109 

1 

20 
88 

27 

27 

1.408 
809 

189 

189 
50 

794 

297 

100 

100 

12.8 
84.6 

20 

896 

8 

176 

8 

3 

6.4 

8 

121 

11.9;                8 

64 

2.8 
16.8 
12.9 

4.8 

4.6 

790 

40 

120 

76 

80 

128 

1S8 

2.180 
160 



1 
78 

100 



8 
2 

1,968 
911 
216 

170 
81 
26 

8,7 

8.9 

11.6 

89 



82 

6 
6 

7 

26 

216 

25 

11.6 



1 

1 

1 

9,477 

»29 

271 

1,647 

1,176 

463      66.629 

11,260 

16.9        1,340 

J 
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INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

Unions. 

Members 

con- 
sidered. 

Number 
idle. 

Per  oent 
idle. 

f .    Balldlnic,  fitone  Working,  Kto 

Stone  workinfiT 

Building  and  paving  trades 

46 

3 

38 

5 

28 

£0 

2 

2 

4 

18 

9 
3 
4 
2 

26 

20 
4 

1 

7 
8 

11 

6 

4 

7 

8 
5 
8 

8 

4 

8 
3 

1 
1 
2 

1 

29.206 

2.000 

23.853 

2,752 

11,982 

6.063 

4,900 

510 

1.519 

8.8«7 

6,878 

860 

1,794 

845 

8.896 

7.005 

1,836 

556 

11,696 

2,842 

4,082 

1.685 
2.387 

6.779 

S.769 

1.690 

3.165 
525 

2.210 

2,S64 

1.664 

710 

ii 

812 
99 

*'"35 

8,616 

123 

1,086 

825 
157 
110 
444 

8^287 

3,105 

101 

56 

25 

1.174 

777 

84? 

55 

1,247 

1.046 

241 

180 
61 

1.004 

884 

696 

578 
17 

178 

120 

281 

11 

215 

3 

2 

12.9 

1.8 

15.2 

Building  and  street  labor 

4.5 

II.    Tran«portAtlon 

8.6 

Railways  and  telegraphs 

6.4 

Navigation 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc 

3.2 
21.6 

Frfiight  handling ....  . 

29.2 

III.  Clothlnjc  and  Textiles 

87.1 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

S2.8 
11.9 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

8.1 

Textua ..,.;...:::.:;:.::..::...: 

IV.  Metals,  Machinery,  Shipbailding 

Iron  and  steel 

7.2 

18.2 

11.1 

Other  metals 

25.6 

Shipbuilding 

V.  Printing,  Binding,  Etc 

VI.  Wood  Working  and  Farnltare 

9.jr 

10.8 
86.8 

Vlf.  Food  and  Llqaorfi 

6.0 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 

VIII.  Theaters  and  IHaslo 

10.7 
2.6 

17.4 

IX.  Tobacco 

10.2 

X.  Rentaurants  and  R««tail  Trade 

16.1 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

18.8 

Retail  trade 

8.2 

XI.  Pabllc  Knaployment 

8.1 

XII.  Stationary  Kngine  Hen 

6.1 

XIII.    Miscellaneous 

Barbering 

14.6 

1.5 

Glass 

lat.o 

Tannery  employees 

1.9 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Mixed  eipployment       . .    .      .......... 

0.6 

GRAND  TOTAL 

176 

96,824 

14,317 

14.8 
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Number  Idle  oir  Account  oi^ 

New  Tobk  City. 

T.aok 

of 
work. 

Lack 
of  ma^ 
terlal. 

The 
weather. 

Labor 

dis- 
putes. 

Disa- 
bility. 

All 

other 

reasons. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Number 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Idle  on 
acc*ount 
of  labor 
disputes. 

1.084 

85 

02 

88 

2.886 

124 

60 

28.780 

i.450 
18.960 
2.820 

2,008 

1.154 

8,208 

18.6 

0.0 
16.8 
5.0 

14.8 

4.8 

2.886 

967 
112 

92 

38 

2;886 

118 
11 

168 

96 

ae 

15 
25 

84 

7 
7 
17 
8 

04 

98 

1 

50 

8.092 
116 

800 

55 

2.886 

716 

162 

187 

92 

125 



80 

!...!.!!!* I !!!!!!!!! ' 

15 

419 

999 

6.781 

670 
454 

246 
2.008 

im 

97 
27 

26.1 

60.2 

50.7 
14.5 
5.9 

846 

607 
94 

1 

It              s 

»l « 

2.887 

2,387 

6 

8 

2,080 

2.089 

» 

: : 



15 

5 

2 

100 

24 

21 
55 

81 

14 

89 

24 
15 

791 

189 

188 

6,818 

4.428 

1,835 

565 

11.044 

2.827 

2.982 
1.193 
1.788 

6.199 

2.287 

2^868 
2.208 

150 

1.968 

1,810 

216 

984 

587 

16.6 

18.3 

189 

471 

189 

820 

842         25.6 

:::::.::::      ' 

55 
1.214 
1.018 

216 

162 
54 

S94 

828 

670 

555 

9.9 

11.0 

48.6 

7.2 
13.6 
3.0 

17.2 

14.1 

24.2 

25.2 

018 

16 

286 
67 

19 

15 

4 

74 

108 

2 

16 

986 

10 

180 

3 

8 

8 

188 

8 

42 

926 

5 

2 

178 
698 

8 

44 

64 

2 

578 

15 

2 
68 

4 

8 
5 

15         10.0 

110 

, 

176 
116 
216 

8.9 

8.8 

100.0 

116 

6 

216 

8 
1 

5 

216 

2i6 

215 

100.0 

"8 



17.9 

7,410 

128 

80ft 

4,082 

1,040 

448j     67,597 

12,130 

4,084 
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TABLE  VI.— IDLE;N1B>S8  AT  THB  BND  OF 


Buffalo. 

ROCH 

INDUSTRIES,  OR  GROUPS  OF 
TRADES. 

Unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Num- 
ber 
idle.* 

Per 

cent 
idle. 

Unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

I.  Bulldliiff,StoiieW*rk'ir.Bto. 

Stone  worklDfir 

7 

1 

1.8S8 

150 

1.688 

280 

35 

14.6 

2R.a 

2 

768 

Buildingr  and  pavinff  trades 
Buildlner  and  street  labor. . 

234     18.9 

2 

788 

II.  Traniiportation 

10 

7 
2 
1 

8,877 

1,757 

4.900 

220 

808 

181 
157 
20 

4.6 

7.6 
8.2 
9.1 

1 
1 

268 

Railways  and  telegrraphs .... 
Navigation 

206 

Trucking,  cabdriving,  etc. . 

III.  Clothlnf;  and  Textiles 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1,068 
870 

Garments 

[ 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves- .... 

1 

1.288 

201 

801 

IV.    HAtals,  M«ch.,  8hlpb*ldlng 

Iron  and  steel 

6 

5 

1,036 

1,025 

107 

107 

10.4 

in  1 

Other  metals 

::  ":: 

V.    Printing,  Binding,  Bto 

Vf .    Wood  Wklng  A  Furniture. 
VII.    Food  and  lilquoni 

1 

4 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

869 

911 

492 
419 

408 

602 

766 

475 
280 

262 

1.044 

468 

27 

22 

18 

4 

108 

8 

18 
18 

7.5 

2.4 

8.7 
1.0 

28.6 

1.8 

2.4 
8.8 

2 

1 

116 
180 

Food  preparation 

P«ver«ge8 

1 

189 

VIII.  Theaters  and  M nstc 

IX.  Tobaoco 

1 

2 

1 
1 

261 

X.  Best'rants  and  Retail  Trade 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 

206 

800 
95 

XI.  Pablle  Employment 

8 
6 

8 

1.2 
0.6 

1.8 

Xir.  Stationary  Engine  Men 

XIII.  Mlsoel]aneoos(Barberlng).. 

1 

129 

GRAND  TOTAI. 

35 

14,494 

881 

6  1 

13 

3,873 

*  None  idle  on  account  of  labor  disputes. 
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july  in  buffalo,  rochester,  syracuse  and  albany. 


BSTER. 

Syracuse. 

AiiBAirr. 

Num- 
ber 
idle. 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Idle  ac- 
count 

dis- 
putes. 

Unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Num- 
ber 
idle.* 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

Unions. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Num- 
ber 
idle.* 

Per 
cent 
idle. 

7 

0.0 

4 

988 

120 

12.2 

8 

467 

77 

16.6 

7 

0.9 

3 

1 

658 
825 

120 

18.2 

8 

467 

77 

16.5 

1 

0.4 

0.4 

4 
4 

914 

914 

72 

72 

7  9 

1 

7  9 

S29 

19.8 

81.1 
2.3 

10.0 

10.0 

298 

296 

2 
2 

816 

316 

26 

26 

8.2 
8.2 

aoo 

29 

20 

80 

1 
1 

450 

450 

46 

45 

10.0 

10.0 

1 
1 

240 

240 

8 
8 

8.8 

8.3 

2 

661 

88 

6.0 

0 

6.2 

1.6 

8 

8 

1.6 

1 

1 

1 
1 

172 
441 

287 

2 
10 

1.2 
2.8 

5 

7 

2.0 

2.4 
2.5 

2.1 

1 

278 

40 

14.4 

5 

287 

2 

1 

128 

8 

9.8 

378 

9.8 

098 

10 

2,640 

203 

7.7 

12 

2,578 

233 

9.0 
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BVREJAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

Table  *1X.— ^Worlc  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

Sbcond  Quartbr,  1904.  Sbcokd 

f * ^   Quarter, 

Inspection  of—  '                                   April.  May.      June.  Total.  1903. 

Factories    191  1,025        3,817  6,033  6.377 

Tenement  shops  (front) 1,251  678           196  2,124  32» 

Tenement  shops  (rear) 180  859           122  661  219 

Bakeries  &  confectionery  establishm'ta             17  170           499  686  68$ 

Mines  and  quarries ....  23             39  62                

Tenement  workrooms,  licensed 8,012  4,988           649  13,649  1,64& 

Tenement  workrooms,  unlicensed 12  7            16  35  96 

Tenement  workplaces   (preliminary  to 

licensing)    1,500  1.378        1,009  3,887  8,096 

Tenement  workplaces  (second  ap'cat'n)             71  44            60  166  20» 

Tenement  workplaces  (refus'd  licenses)            149  142             83  374  304 

Total    Inspections U,383  8,814        6,479  26,676  12,862 

Places     Tisited,     but     found     closed, 
burned,  etc. : 

Factories  and  shops 438  484           646  1,468  65S 

Tenement  workrooms 4,266  3,122           186  7,573  661 

Tenement  workplaces  seek'g  license           169  233           124  626  334 

Inyestigation  of— 

Accidents   1  2              8  11  3 

Complaints    47  47           118  212  196 

Compliance  with  notification 366  460           642  1.357  61i 

Appointments  on  acct  of  prosecutions              4  ....              3  7  109 

Bpeci&l  statistical  reports  collected...*              1  ....          —  1  177 

Grand    total 16.673  13,162        8,006  37,831  16.410 
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BURG3AU  OF  FACTORY  INSPBCTION. 
Table  X.— Licenses  for  Tenement  Mannfacture. 


New  York  City 

and  Remainder 

Long  Island.       of  State.       Total. 


Application  for  license  investigated 

Licenses  refused  

License  issued : 

To  applicants  not  previously  licensed. 

To  former  licensees  removed,  etc 


3.815 


1,770 
1,689 


Total 


3,359 


Licenses  revoked  

Licenses  surrendered  upon  change  of  residence. . . 

Surrendered  upon  cessation  of  work,  duplicates, 

etc 


381 
6.340 

318 


Total  revoked  or  surrendered. 

Licenses  outstanding  March  31,  1904. 
Net  decrease  April-June 


7,089 

25.392 
3.680 


Outstanding  June  30,  1904. 
Goods  tagged  (times) 


21,712 
8 


72 


3,887 


1,770 

1,589 

3.359 

881 

6,340 
318 

7,039 

7.906 

33,298 
8,680 

7,906 

29,618 

g 

Table  XI.— Number  of  Employment  Certlllcatca  lasued  to  Cliildren  by 
Boarda  of  Health  In  Elgrbt  Leadingr  Citle«,  In  the  Second  <^narters 
of  ltN>8  and  1904. 


Second  Quarter,  1904. 

Second 

City. 

Aprfl. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

Quarter, 
1903. 

New  York  City:    ^ 

Rranx  Borouirh 

53 

880 

232 

76 

81 

51 
845 
158 
50 
24 

66 

546 

222 

54 

26 

169 

(b)1.270 

612 

180 

81 

158 

Brooklvn  Borouflrh 

836 

Manhattan  Borouirh 

942 

Oueens  Borouirh 

285 

KlRhmond  Borouirh 

70 

Total  New  York  City 

772 

189 
36 
19 
8 
18 
31 
12 

628 

25 
52 
10 
5 
16 

2r 

9 

912 

61 
121 
88 
23 
31 
23 
8 

2.812 

(a)  216 
(rt)209 
(a)   67 

(a)  38 

(b)  65 
iV  71 
(a)  29 

.  2.295 

p^^ffalo 

786 

Hochestcr 

312 

Syraouse     ■. 

195 

Albany  ..!!... 

200 

'PpQy                           , 

197 

utica*  ' !!!!..! 

168 

Schenectady 

63 

Total  eiirht  cities 

1,025 

772 

1,207 

3.004 

4.174 

(a)  Factory  only. 

(b)  SFactory  and  loercantile. 
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TABLB   XIL-^ACCIDBBTTS   IN   FACTORIBX9  AND   qUARlUlM 


I. 

stone 
and  clay 
pro- 
ducts. 

IL 
Metals, 
hardware, 
machinery 
and  ship- 
building. 

in. 

Wood 
working 
and  fur- 
niture. 

IV. 

Leather, 

rubber, 

etc. 

A.  SEX  AND  AGE  OP  EMPLOYEES  INJURED : 

r  TTnrtAf  IR  vAara                                   

1 
1 

14 

127 

8 

15  and  under  16 

8 

68 

846 

14 

Males. ... 

16  and  under  18 

8 

18  and  over,. .  .• 

48 

1 

44 

Ajre  not  stated 

Females. .  ^ 

C 

B.  CAUSES  01 

1.  Machln 
Gearii 
Elevai 
Saws, 
Prease 
Emerj 
CottoF 
Other 

a 

a.  other  0 
Hand 
Bzploi 
Holllc 
Collap 
Pallol 
Handl 
Vehlc 
Alloti 

Gb 

C.  RESULTS  0 

1.  Tempo] 
Lacen 
Bums 
Cuts. 

Total 

U 

916 

m 

A7 

( Under  16 

3 

!  16  vears  and  over. .....  r ....  ^ ...  r . . 

1 

14 

1 

1 

Age  not  stated 

Total 

I 

IS 

S 

1 

iBAND  Total 

46 

S31 

140 

48 

(•ACCIDENTS: 
ery: 

i£r«  belts,  shafting,  pulleys,  etc 

tor  hoists,  cranes 

7 

1 

48 
50 
84 
71 
28 

11 
2 

80 

4 

2 



26 

8 
3 

planers,  lathes  (power) 

1 

8,  stamping  macUnes 

1 

2 

^  wheels,  buffers 

1  and  woolen  manhlnes 

machines  and  machine  tools 

'^tal— Machinery 

6 

205 

28 

lU 

m 

m 

S9 

auses: 

tools  (axes,  saws,  hammers,  etc.) . . 

sives  of  all  kinds 

2 

2 
8 
8 
8 
8 
10 

40 
6 
61 
60 
61 
80 
10 
111 

1 
1 

2 

4 
6 

2 

se  of  building,  falling  objects,  etc. 
'  person 

7 
1 
8 

ing  material 

8 

es,  and  accidents  caused  by  horses, 
ier 

10 

1 

LA.ND  Total 

45 

981 

140' 

48 

►F  ACCIDENTS : 
•ary  disablement : 
itlons 

8 

102 
66 
202 
152 
80 
44 
84 

21 

87 

0 
8 

7 
0 

5 

7 

11 

Bruise 
Sprain 
Praoti 
Other 

a 

2.  Permai 
Loss 

ss 

Hai 
Othei 
Inter 

5 

8.  Death 
4.  Result 

Gf 

\s 

10 

IS  and  dislocations 

ires 

3 

3 

Votal 

57 

769 

86 

S9 

lent  disablement : 
Df  one  or  both— 

!8 

1 

0 
1 
2 
120 
6 

lbs 

ads  or  feet 

1 

r 

8 

1 

e 

nal  injuries 

VoUa 

6 

m 

51 

7 

8 

28 
2 

12 

8 

not  stated  

lAND  TOTAIi 

45 

961 

140 

48 
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V. 

Chemi- 
cals, oils, 
paints. 

VI. 

Paper 
and 
pulp. 

VII. 

Print. 

ing  and 

paper 

goods. 

vni. 

TextUes. 

IX. 

Qottaing, 
millinery, 
launder- 
ing. 

X. 

Food, 
tobacco, 
liquors. 

XI. 

Water, 
gas,  elec- 
tricity. 

XII. 

Build- 
Ing. 

Total. 

2 

168 

7 

i 

7 

26 

8 

1 
8 
22 
140 
2 

28 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

8 

18 

1 

15 

1 

86 
1 

8 
88 

108 

89 

m 

57 

17S 

18 

55 

Ul 

6 

i.750 

2 

is 

2 
47 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

16 

1 

8 

103 
3 

1 

5 

16 

60 

16 

5 

5 

109 

90 

174 

62 

2sa 

34 

84 

44 

6 

1.829 

2 

26 
13 
3 
2 

68 

5 

1 
8 
18 

23 

46 
7 
5 
2 

66 

48 

2 
7 
1 
2 

4 

9 
8 

io 

2 

i 

i 

156 

2 

2 
2 

116 
184 
104 

80 

66 

11 

18 

7 

480 

98 

107 

60 

168 

55 

t6 

11 

k 

1,086 

8 

6 

7 

24 
5 
9 
6 
11 

1 

i 

8 

1 
10 

9 
10 

6 

1 
15 

* 

4 

2 

1 
1 

8 
2 
11 
8 

1 
3 
1 
9 

i 

64 

6 

18 

16 
6 

4 

4 

6 
1 
1 

114 

126 

88 

123 

2 

81 

17 

1 

186 

90 

174 

62 

228 

34 

34 

44 

5 

1.829 

9 
17 
12 
22 
6 
8 

24 

8 
38 
82 

9 
17 
12 

12 

i2 

8 
2 
8 

1 

65 

14 
58 
23 
9 
11 
14 

7 
4 

4 
8 
4 
1 
5 

2 
8 
5 
2 
1 
8 
1 

10 
12 
6 

4 
4 

i 

846 
127 
889 

271 
78 
105 

8 

8 

148 

81 

IW 

38 

ISU 

28 

n 

Si) 

1 

UUfiO 

1 

i 

28 

8 

i 

1 

12 

1 
3 
2 
29 
i 

1 
i2 

'[ 4 

13 

1 

8 

9 

4 

2 

3 

270 
11 

6 

« 

lU 

57 

5  j              13 

5 

' 

311 

4 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

57 
2 

90 

174 

52 

228 

84|            84 

44 

5 

1,829 
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EDITORIAL  SUMMARY. 

The  State  of  Of  385,770  WEgc  camers  reporting  to  the  Bureau 
Employment.  Qf  LaboF  Statistics  there  were  9,175  or  2.4  per 
cent  who  were  idle  throughout  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year. 
This  proportion,  while  larger  than  in  1899  and  1902,  was  smaller 
than  last  year  or  any  other  year  of  the  decade.  But  while  the 
number  of  wage  earners  who  had  no  employment  at  all  was  thus 
relatively  small,  those  who  were  employed  did  not  work  full  time. 
The  average  number  of  days  of  employment  of  358,981  working 
men  in  July,  August  and  September  was  69.8,  which  was  about  one 
day  less  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  (70.7  days). 
The  decline  was  quite  general,  manifesting  itself  in  nine  of  the  thir- 
teen groups  which  contain  all  trades  organized  into  unions  and 
reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  through  their  secretaries. 
In  five  groups  strikes  or  lockouts  contributed  to  the  decrease  in 
employment,  three  notable  disputes  begun  in  New  York  City  in 
May  or  June  (garment  workers,  boiler  makers,  and  marine  firemen), 
having  continued  into  August  or  late  in  July,  while  the  strike  of 
the  New  York  City  butcher  workmen  in  sympathy  with  the  Chicago 
butchers  in  July  and  August,  and  the  renewal  of  the  New  York 
City  building  trades  controversy  in  August,  affecting  large  numbers 
of  cabinet  makers  and  wood  carvers,  lessened  the  duration  of  em- 
ployment in  those  two  industries.  The  printing  industry,  metal 
trades,  theatrical  and  musical  trades,  cigar  making  and  stationary 
engine  tending  furnished  less  employment  this  year  than  last,  while 
the  building  trades,  restaurants  and  retail  trade,  public  employment 
and  miscellaneous  trades  like  barbering,  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
paper,  glass,  etc.,  furnished  more  employment. 
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Karninirt.  Notwithstanding  the  diminution  in  emplo>'ment 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1904,  quarterly  earnings  averaged  higher 
than  last  year  and  nearly  as  high  as  in  1902,  the  average  for  all 
organized  working  men  having  been  $197  in  1902,  $190  in  1903,  and 
$195.50  in  1904.  Earnings  increased  in  eight  of  the  thirteen  groups 
of  trades,  the  decreases  being  in  the  industries — clothing  and  tex- 
tiles, wood  working  and  furniture,  food  and  liquors,  theaters  and 
music,  tobacco — in  which  employment,  as  a  result  of  labor  disputes 
or  other  causes,  diminished  most  noticeably.  Four  industries  with 
lessened  employment — transportation,  machinery  and  shipbuilding, 
printing  and  stationary  engine  tending — present  increased  earnings, 
as  do  the  four  industries  in  which  employment  increased.  The  in- 
creases were  due  in  the  first  place  to  advances  in  wage  rates;  secondly, 
to  changes  in  composition  of  organizations  reporting  caused  by  the 
dissolution  of  unions  of  unskilled  and  lowly  paid  workmen;  thirdly, 
by  the  addition  of  allowances  for  board  and  lodging,  where  such  are 
given  in  addition  to  cash  wages.  This  condition  is  found  among 
seamen,  waiters,  and  a  few  other  workers;  but  until  this  year  no 
allowance  had  been  made  therefor  in  returns  of  earnings.  The  drop- 
ping out  of  organizations  of  unskilled  workmen  was  conspicuous 
in  the  metal  trades.  The  remainder  of  the  increases  appear  to  be 
due  to  higher  wages  of  which  the  following  are  instances:  Skilled 
workmen  in  the  building  trades  averaged  $3.S0  per  diem  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1902,  $3.60  in  1903,  and  $3.74  in  1904;  team  drivers  $1.99 
in  1903  and  $2.14  in  1904;  freight  handlers  $2.59  and  $2.78  re- 
spectively; printers  $3.15  and  $3.24;  stationary  engineers  and  fire- 
men $2.68  and  $2.85;  hat  and  cap  workers  $2.18  and  2.34.  These 
figures  are  for  male  workers  exclusively. 

H    »l    H 

Baiidinff  While  conditions  of  employment  in  the  building 
operatious.  industry  of  the  state  were  favorable  in  comparisoa 
with  the  conditions  a  year  ago,  they  did  not  equal  the  remarkable 
record  of  1902,  or  even  that  of  1901.  This  was  owing  to  the  dis- 
pute in  the  New  York  City  building  trades  which  involved  seventy- 
three  \mions  and  11,658  unionists  in  those  trades,  and  two  unions 
of  stationary  engineers  (94  members)  and  four  wood  workers'  unions 
(1,258  members).  That  the  dispute  did  not  cause  more  idle- 
ness than  appears  in  the  statistics  of  employment  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  affected  only  the  construction  of  large  commercial  build- 
ings.   Work  on  dwelling  and  tenement  houses  was  unusually  brisk. 
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not  only  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  but  also  in  upper  Manhattan. 
In  fact,  something  more  than  the  entire  increase  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ings projected  and  authorized  in  New  York  City  in  the  quarter 
($13,099,401),  was  in  tenements  ($20,867,722  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1904,  as  compared  with  $7,352,818  in  1903).  Moreover,  building 
operations  were  unusually  extensive  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
state.  In  Rochester  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings  authorized  by 
the  Fire  Marshal  in  the  third  quarter  of  1904  was  unprecedented; 
in  Buffalo  it  exceeded  every  other  recent  year  except  1902,  and  in 
Sjrracuse  it  was  well  above  the  average. 

H   ^   ^ 

Labor  The  dispute  in  the  building  trades  of  Manhattan 
Dispntet.  borough  and  the  sympathetic  strike  of  the  butcher 
workmen  were  the  only  important  labor  controversies  begun  in  the 
third  quarter.  Indeed,  the  whole  number  of  new  disputes  in  the 
quarter  was  only  twenty-two,  as  compared  with  thirty-four  last 
year.  At  the  end  of  September  the  only  dispute  of  any  considerable 
dimensions  was  the  trouble  in  the  New  York  building  and  cabinet- 
making  trades. 

H    ^   ^ 

A  or«at  ^^^  *  *^^^'  however,  there  was  danger  that  the 
strike         most  serious  industrial  dispute  of  the  year  would 

Averted.  begin  in  New  York  City;  but  it  was  happily  averted 
through  friendly  conferences  between  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees.  A  disagreement  arose  between  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company  of  New  York  City  and  its  employees  on  the 
elevated  lines  concerning  the  prospective  terms  of  employment  on 
the  lines  about  to  be  opened  by  the  company  in  the  new  subway. 
On  August  10th,  the  company  gave  notice  that  it  would  receive- 
applications  for  employment  on  the  line  about  to  be  opened,  and 
that  it  would  pay  motormen  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  for  a  ten-hour  day. 
On  the  surface  street  car  lines  motormen  worked  for  $2.25  and  $2.40' 
a  day,  and  the  company's  officers,  holding  that  the  operation  of  cars 
was  much  alike  above  and  below  ground,  believed  that  $3.00  was  a. 
liberal  rate  of  pay.  The  motormen  on  the  elevated  lines,  however,, 
were  paid  $3.60  for  a  day  of  nine  hours — the  schedule  formerly  made- 
for  locomotive  engineers  and  retained  by  agreement  when  electricity 
was  substituted  for  steam  power  in  1902.  The  motormen  felt  that 
conditions  on  the  elevated  and  the  subway  lines  were  substantially 
identical  and  would  ultimately  cause  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
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rate  of  pay.  Hence  they  feared  that  the  establishment  of  a  $3.00 
rate  on  the  subway  might  lead  to  a  reduction  in  their  own  wages 
and  would  in  fact  do  so  at  once  in  the  case  of  those  who  applied 
for  "runs"  on  the  subway.  They  also  controverted  the  contention 
of  the  company's  officers  that  the  operation  of  cars  on  the  subway 
was  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  street  cars  by  pointing  out  the  high 
speed  of  the  subway  trains,  many  of  which  w^ere  in  fact  called  "ex- 
press trains."  To  secure  the  safety  of  passengers  it  was  necessary, 
they  declared,  to  put  the  subway  cars  in  charge  of  men  of  experience, 
skill  and  character,  like  the  engineers  on  steam  railways,  who  earned 
a  much  higher  wage  than  the  drivers  of  slow  street  cars.  Negotia- 
tions were  carried  on  for  three  weeks,  and  before  a  settlement  was 
effected  the  presence  of  the  general  officers  of  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers' and  firemen's  brotherhoods  was  required.  The  brotherhoods 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  real  crisis,  for  many  of  the  steam  rail- 
roads in  the  country  are  planning  to  substitute  electricity  for  steam 
power  and  the  rate  of  wages  established  in  the  case  before  them 
would  be  likely  to  settle  the  rate  for  the  future.  To  protect  their 
own  standard  of  living  in  the  future  required  a  firm  stand  against 
the  proposed  reduction  in  the  present,  and  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed $3.00  was  so  solid  that  the  company  at  length  agreed  to  pay 
$3.50,  in  return  for  which  the  employees  conceded  a  ten-hour  day. 
The  agreements  signed  September  8,  1904,  are  printed  in  the 
Bulletin. 

^   H   ^ 

Trade  Unions  The  industrial  depression  of  the  past  year  is  re- 
in New  York,  fleeted  in  the  check  to  the  growth  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  certain  industries,  notably  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  tools.  The  decline  in  the  metal  trades,  about  ten  per  cent,  is 
fairly  general  throughout  the  state.  In  New  York  City,  however, 
the  principal  losses  were  in  the  building  and  the  wood  working 
trades.  But  the  entire  decrease  in  union  membership  in  the  metrop- 
olis between  April  1  and  October  1,  was  less  than  one  per  cent,  as 
several  industries  (notably  transportation  and  theaters),  recorded 
substantial  increases.  Outside  of  the  metropolis  few  trades  made 
any  notable  gains  with  the  exception  of  the  transport  workers  in 
Buffalo,  which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss  in  the  metal 
trades.  Buffalo,  however,  was  the  only  important  industrial  center 
in  the  state  reporting  a  net  gain  in  union  membership  (2.2  per  cent). 
The  heaviest  loss  naturally  occurred  in  Schenectady,  so  largely  de^ 
pendent  upon  the  machine-building  industry,  where  it  amounted 
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to  over  20  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  September  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  had  2,505  labor  unions  on  its  records — a  decrease  of  51 
since  March  31.  The  aggregate  membership  of  all  unions  was  391,- 
681,  a  decline  of  8,051  or  two  per  cent  since  March.  New  York  City- 
was  credited  with  672  organizations  and  255,062  members;  Buffalo 
183  imions  and  33,625  members;  Rochester  98  unions  and  12,255: 
members,  a  loss  of  8.3  per  cent. ;  Albany  82  unions  and  7,994  mem- 
bers, a  loss  of  six  per  cent;  Syracuse  79  unions  and  7,796,  a  loss  of 
5.4  per  cent;  Schenectady  60  unions  and  6,302  members;  Troy  55 
unions  and  5,255  members,  a  loss  of  2.2  per  cent. 

H    »l    H 

Unemployment  "^^^  "  Corrcspondenzblatt "  of  the  Federation  of 
In  German       German  Trade  Unions    has   published    returns   re- 

Trade  Unions,  gp^^j^jjjg  ^^q  state  of  employment  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1904.  Among  589,928  members  there  were  46,534  cases 
of  idleness  in  the  quarter,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter 
(September  30),  there  were  8,925  idle  at  their  place  of  residence 
and  2,158  more  traveling  in  search  of  work — a  percentage  of  1.9 
of  the  membership.  The  fact  that  the  building  trades  are  not 
represented  in  these  statistics  may  be  regarded  as  one  explanation 
of  the  relatively  small  percentage  of  unemployment. 

H    H    H 

immigrratton.  The  volumc  of  immigration  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  exceeded  all  records  in  1903,  but  has  diminished  in  1904.  The 
decline  became  less  conspicuous  as  the  year  progressed,  and  in  the 
third  quarter  was  only  13,000  short  of  the  figures  a  year  ago  (139,- 
818,  as  against  152,771).  A  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  the  migration,  the  number  of  Italians  entering  having 
declined  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  and  that  of  Poles,  Slovaks,  Mag- 
yars and  other  races  of  Southern  Europe  nearly  as  much.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Hebrew  immigrants  have  increased  forty-two  per 
cent,  and  now  form  the  largest  contingent;  the  Irish  migration  in- 
creased seventy-four  per  cent  and  there  was  also  a  large  in- 
crease in  immigration  from  England,  Scotland  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  the  proportion 
of  immigrants  fourteen  years  or  upwards  who  could  not 
read  or  write  declined  from  20.3  per  cent  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  to  14.6  per  cent  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1904. 
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uomesiic  The  superintendent  of  the  state  free  employment 
Service.  bureau,  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  New  York  City,  reports  that  notwithstanding  the  increasing 
proportion  of  women  among  immigrants,  the  number  of  new  comers 
desirous  of  entering  domestic  service  is  steadily  decreasing,  most 
of  them  showing  an  early  preference  for  work  in  factories,  offices 
or  stores.  The  number  of  applicants  for  work  at  the  bureau  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1904  was  very  little  larger  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1903. 

H    »t    H 

The  Eight-uonr  The  Court  of  Appeals  on  November  29,  decided  that 
guetttion.  ii^Q  f,[iy  Qf  jfg^  York  must  pay  the  claim  of  a  con- 
tractor for  completed  work,  even  though  he  had  failed  to  observe 
the  stipulation  in  the  contract  whereby  he  agreed  to  employ  his 
workmen  not  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  as  required  by  the  Labor 
Law.  The  court  in  this  case  followed  the  precedent  it  established  in 
1901  when  it  declared  the  prevailing-rate-of-wages  clause  of  the  eight- 
hour  law  unconstitutional  with  respect  to  mimicipal  contractors. 
Whether  the  law  is  also  invalid  with  r^pect  to  contracts  let  by 
the  state  is  a  question  that  has  not  been  determined.  While  five 
of  the  seven  judges  united  in  rendering  the  present  decision,  they 
reached  their  conclusion  by  different  methods  of  reasoning.  Two 
of  the  judges  held  that  the  law  was  invalid  because  it  invaded  the 
rights  of  a  municipal  corporation  as  guaranteed  by  the  state  con- 
stitution. Three  judges  declared  the  law  to  be  unconstitutional 
because  it  confiscated  the  property  of  the  contractor.  The  latter 
argument  alone  would  apply  to  state  as  well  as  municipal  contractors, 
and  it  was  not  advanced  by  a  majority  of  the  entire  court.  Specu- 
lation as  to  the  fate  of  eight-hour  requirements  in  state  contracts  is, 
however,  discouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  question  will  be 
removed  from  the  courts,  if  the  people  at  the  November  election  of 
1905  endorse  the  action  of  the  Legislatures  of  1902  and  1903  in 
amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  empower  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  regulate  wages,  hours  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment on  public  work.  As  such  regulations  are  almost  universally 
in  force  among  civiUzed  nations,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
will  of  the  people  of  this  state. 

^    ^    ^ 

The  coarts  and   On  the  oft-discussed  subjcct  of  the  attitude  of  the 

the  Unions.      courts  to  labor  legislation,  Chief  Judge  CuUen,  in  his 

opinion  in  the  eight-hour  case,  took  occasion  to  declare  his  appre- 
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hension  that  "  the  many  outrages  of  labor  organizations  or  of  some 
of  their  members  have  not  only  excited  just  indignation,  but  at  times 
have  frightened  courts  into  plain  legal  inconsistencies  and  into  the 
annunciation  of  doctrines  which,  if  asserted  in  litigations  arising 
under  any  other  subject  than  labor  legislation,  would  meet  scant 
€ourtesy  or  consideration."  Whether  or  not  workingmen  shared 
this  opinion  in  the  past,  it  is  clear  that  many  labor  leaders  now  find 
themselves  in  agreement  with  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  legal  inconsistencies  upon  which  he 
dwells  at  some  length  in  his  recent  opinion.  Thus  the  organ  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  the  Buffalo  branch  of  which, 
mfter  a  five  years'  legal  contest,  has  recently  established  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  its  legal  right  to  strike  in  order  to  secure  the  discharge 
i)i  a  workman  who  refused  to  join  the  union,  afiirms  that  the  lesson 
learned  in  the  prolonged  contest  "is  that  labor  litigation  will  get  a 
square  deal  if  it  comes  to  the  law  with  clean  hands."  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  in  this  state  common  groimd  has  been  reached  by 
the  courts  and  the  working  people  and  that  this  agreement  is  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  full  recognition  given  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  to  the  main  contention  of  the  trade  union — ^that  it  shall 
have  a  legal  right  to  make  a  collective  bargain  and  agreement  with 
the  employers  and  to  maintain  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining, 
if  necessary,  by  a  refusal  to  work  with  non-union  men.  The  Court 
irf  Appeals  first  sustained  this  contention  of  trade  unionism,  by  a 
divided  court,  in  April,  1902;  but  it  has  since  followed  that  precedent 
without  division.  While  some  of  the  inferior  courts,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  have  apparently  followed  other  precedents  (notably  in  a  re- 
cent case  wherein  a  union  sought  to  enforce  a  trade  agreement  in- 
volving the  exclusive  employment  of  union  men),  they  have  in 
general  modified  their  rulings  in  a  noticeable  degree  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  consonance  with  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  National  Protective  Association  vs.  Cumming  case. 
This  has  led  the  Second  Appellate  Division,  for  example,  to  hold  in 
a  unanimous  decision  rendered  December  16th,  that  the  strike  and 
the  boycott  are  perfectly  lawful  so  long  as  they  are  peaceful.  The 
Court  concedes  that  the  result  of  a  boycott  may  be  loss  or  injury 
to  the  one  proscribed;  "but  when  the  result  sought  by  a  boycott  is 
to  protect  the  members  of  the  combination  or  to  enhance  their  wel- 
fare, that  loss  is  but  the  incident  of  the  act.  'A  boycott  is  not  un- 
lawful unless  attended  with  some  act  which  in  itself  is  illegal'." 
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Tenement  The  policc  power  of  the  Legislature  to  conserve  the 
House  lhw«.  public  health,  comfort  and  safety,  which  Judge 
Haight,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  declared  to  be  a  justification  of 
the  eight-hour  law,  was  successfully  invoked  in  a  test  case  under 
the  tenement  house  law  of  1901,  wherein  an  owner  of  a  tenement 
property  in  New  York  City  resisted  an  order  from  the  Tenement 
House  Department  requiring  her  to  provide  new  and  improved 
toilet  facilities.  The  defendant  maintained  that  the  Legislature 
in  authorizing  such  action  acted  in  contravention  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, since  it  permitted  confiscation  of  her  property  without  due 
process  of  law;  but  her  contention  was  denied  in  the  lower  coiuts 
and  now  also  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which,  in  a  unanimous  de- 
cision, asserts  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  protect  the  health 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large  even,  if  need 
be,  at  the  expense  of  hardship  and  loss  to  individual  citizens.  One 
of  the  most  important  acts  of  legislation  in  recent  years  has  thus 
been  signally  vindicated.  It  is  scarcely  too' much  to  say  that  the 
denial  of  the  Legislature's  authority  to  bring  order  out  of  anarchy 
in  the  housing  conditions  of  New  York  City  would  Have  been  equiva- 
lent to  fostering  disease,  vice  and  crime  in  the  body  politic. 

H    H    H 


Horseshoers'     "^^^  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
Licenningr       declared  unconstitutional  Article  XIII  of  the  Labor 
^*^'  Law  requiring  horseshoers  in  cities  of  the  state  to 

be  examined  and  licensed.  A  horseshoer  in  New  York  City  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor  for  practicing  the  trade  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  appealed  from  the  judgment  on  the  ground  that 
the  Legislature  had  no  authority  to  prevent  his  exercising  a  lawful 
and  common  occupation.  The  Appellate  Court  unanimously  sus- 
tained his  contention  that  the  statute  deprived  him  of  his  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  ordered  his  discharge,  holding  that 
the  act  could  be  constitutional  only  as  coming  under  the  police 
power  of  the  state.  It  fails  to  see  how  the  regulation  of  shoeing 
horses  has  any  tendency  to  promote  the  health,  comfort,  safety  and 
welfare  of  society,  and  the  law  cannot  be  sustained  on  such  a  con- 
tention. Nor  can  it  be  pleaded  that  cruelty  to  animals  might  result 
if  unregistered  horseshoers  are  allowed  to  work.  Such  a  requirement 
smacks  of  paternalism  and  is  repugnant  to  free  institutions. 
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,^^  An  important  ruling  has  been  made  by  the  Appellate 

GaraiHhment     Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  method  of 
^^^'  enforcing   the   garnishment  law   enacted   in    1903. 

The  act  authorized  the  attachment  of  wages  in  the  case  of  employees 
earning  upwards  of  $20  a  week  who  have  incurred  debt  for  necesh 
saries  of  life,  but  does  not  permit  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  wages 
to  be  thus  seized.  The  court  holds  that  a  creditor  in  order  to  collect 
a  debt  by  the  process  of  attachment  of  wages  must  allege  in  his  com- 
plaint that  no  prior  execution  is  outstanding  against  the  judgment 
debtor. 

H    H    H 


The  New 


Under  the  employers'  liability  law  of  1902  the  Court 
Bmpioyen'  of  Appeals  has  recently  reversed  a  judgment  of  the 
Liability  Law.  jjjfgpJQj.  courts,  Tvhich  released  a  railway  company 
from  responsibility  for  the  negligence  of  a  car  dispatcher  resulting 
in  the  death  of  a  car  coupler.  The  Court  of  Appeals  declares  that 
the  statute  has  modified  the  common  law  "fellow-servant  rule"  by 
making  the  employer  responsible  for  the  act  of  an  employee  whose 
sole  or  principal  duty  is  that  of  a  superintendent.  The  liability  of 
employers  has  also  been  extended  by  the  "life  and  limb''  laws  re- 
quiring them  to  furnish  safe  scaffolding,  staging,  etc.  to  workmen 
on  buildings.  Several  cases  are  reported  in  the  Bulletin  in  w^hich 
the  appellate  courts  have  reversed  decisions  of  trial  courts  against 
injured  workmen  on  account  of  those  sections  of  the  Labor  Laws. 

HUH 

In  February,  1903,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  de- 
L^bor  stiuatel    ^isiou  awarding  damages  to  a  boy  under  the  age  of 
on  Kmpioyers*    fourteen  years  who  had  been  injured  in  a  workshop, 
Liability.       j^^jj  ^Yi^^  ^j^^  mere  fact  of  his  employment  under  the 
legal  age  was  some  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
since  the  Legislature  had  in  effect  declared  that  a  child  under  that 
age  lacked  the  necessary  judgment  and  discretion,  and  would  not, 
therefore,  be  charged  with  having  assumed  the  risks  of  employment- 
Some  of  the  lower  courts  placed  the  same  construction,  in  negligence 
cases,  upon  that  section  of  the  statute  which  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  the  operation  of 
dangerous  machinery.     Thus  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  First  Department,  in  July,  1903,  ordered  a  new  trial 
in  a  case  where  the  plaintiff,  a  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  had 
been  non-suited  on  the  ground  that  he  was  himself  partly  to  blame 
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for  the  accident.  This  decision — ^holding  that  the  allegation  of  con- 
tributory negligence  was  a  question  for  the  jury  to  determine,  has, 
however,  been  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  affirmed  the 
original  judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  Similarly  the  Appellate 
Division,  Fourth  Department,  has  unanimously  held  that  the  fulure 
of  an  employer  to  file  the  employment  certificate  of  a  boy  imder  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  does  not  operate  to  the  employer's  disadvantage 
in  case  of  a  damage  suit  arising  out  of  accidental  injury  to  the  boy. 

H    H    »t 

Accidents  Factory  managers  reported  forty-foiu*  accidental 
deaths  among  their  employees  in  July,  August  and  September,  of 
which  twelve  occurred  in  the  metal  industries,  six  in  the  chemical 
industries,  five  each  in  stone  and  clay  industries,  lumber  and  fumi* 
ture  industries,  and  the  paper  and  pulp  industries,  three  each  in  tex- 
tiles, food  and  liquors,  gas  and  electric  works  and  two  in  the  clothing 
industry.  357  employees  sustained  injuries  that  will  entail  per- 
manent disablement  in  some  degree,  while  1,320  more  sustained  in- 
juries that  are  conjectured  to  involve  only  temporary  disablement. 
Of  the  total  number  of  injuries  reported  (1,721),  considerably  more 
than  one-half  were  caused  by  machinery.  Eighty-five  of  the  injured 
employees  were  women  and  girls. 

H    »t   »t 

Factory  In  July,  August  and  September,  the  Bureau  of 
lospection.  Factory  Inspection  paid  particular  attention  to 
securing  compliance  with  its  notifications  of  changes  needed  in 
factories  to  bring  them  into  comformity  with  the  factory  law.  The 
deputy  inspectors  in  this  quarter  investigated  3,447  such  notifica- 
tions, as  compared  with  958  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1903. 
'  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  new  law  for  licensing  tenement  houses 
for  manufacturing  purposes  went  into  effect  October  1,  few  licenses 
were  issued  in  September  to  individual  apartments  in  tenement 
houses.  The  total  number  of  inspections  of  factories,  bakeries^ 
shops  and  tenement  workplaces  in  the  three  months  was  10,974, 
as  compared  with  20,694  a  year  ago,  when  fewer  notifications  and 
complaints  were  investigated.  Under  the  factory  law  amendments 
of  1903,  vacation  certificates  could  not  be  issued  to  children  for  em- 
ployment in  factories  in  the  summer  of  1904.  As  a  consequence 
the  number  of  children's  employment  certificates  issued  by  the  Health 
Department  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  was  only 
691  in  July,  August  and  September,  as  compared  with  3,303  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1903. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  ORGANIZED  WAGE  EARN- 
ERS IN  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1904, 

The  Appendix  contains  statistical  tables  compiled  from  quarterly 
reports  of  trade  union  secretaries,  covering  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September.  Analysis  of  these  tables  and  comparisons 
with  the  earlier  statistics  yield  the  following  results: 

1.  Number  and  Membership  of  Unions. 

At  the  end  of  September  the  number  of  labor  unions  in  this  state 
was  2,605  and  their  membership  aggregated  391,681.  For  the  first 
time  in  seven  years  the  movement  toward  the  organization  of  wage 
earners  has  failed  to  gain  groimd.  In  March  the  number  of  trade 
unions  in  this  state  was  smaller  than  the  number  six  months  earlier, 
but  the  decrease  was  in  part  due  to  the  amalgamation  of  various 
unions  which  left  their  aggregate  membership  almost  imimpaired. 
Since  March,  however,  the  number  of  new  organizations  formed  has 
been  too  small  to  counterbalance  the  losses  by  dissolution,  and  as  a 
result  the  total  membership  of  all  labor  unions  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember was  8,051  less  than  the  total  at  the  end  of  March.  The  de- 
cline is  very  small,  being  in  fact  only  two  per  cent.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  fluctuations  in  the  trade  union  movement  in  this 
state  since  1897: 

Li  ^         TABLE  1  rn    -1 

;^         NUUBEB  AND   MsMBXBSHIP   OV   LaBOB   UNIONS.  1807-1904,   WITH  SeMI- ANNUAL  AND 

Annual  Inckeasb. 

ORGANIEATION8.  MXMBlBn3. 

Increase.  Gam(+)  or  lo88( — ) 

Ybab*  r— ' — »  / ' ^-N 

March.  Sept.     Mch-Sei.  Ann'l.  March.  Sopl.      Moh-Sept.      Annual. 

1897 927  1,009  82     142,570       108,454     +25.884     

1898 1,048  1,087            39            78  179,955  171.067      -^.888       +  2.618 

1899 1.156  1,320           164          233  173,516  209,020     +35,504       +37,953 

1900 1,452  1.635           183          315  232,533  245.381     +12,848       +36,361 

1901 1.742  1,871           129          236  244,851  276.141     +31,290       +30,760 

1902 1.030  2,229          299          358  279,950  329,101     +49,151       +52,960 

1903 2,362  2,583           221           354  357,102  395.598     +38,496       +66.497 

1904 2,556  2,505           -i-Sl           •78  399.732  391,681     —8.051       —3,917 

•  It  appears  that  the  year  of  largest  growth Vas  1903  when,  in  fact, 
the  movement  reached  its  culmination.  In  that  year  the  increase 
in  the  aggregate  membership  was  66,500,  or  more  than  twenty 
per  cent.  In^  the  past  twelve"  monthsjthe  aggregate  membership 
declined  from  395,598  to;^391,681,  a  loss  of  3,917  or  only  one  per 
cent. 

•Decreaae. 
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While  the  recession  in  the  movement  is  thus  very  small  it  is  quite 
generally  distributed  through  the  principal  industrial  centers  of  the 
state.  The  following  table  makes  comparison  in  seven  leading 
manufacturing  cities  for  March  and  September,  1904: 


TABLE  2. 

ORGANIZATIONS. 


MEMBERS. 


CiTT. 


March    Sept.      Ch'ge.    March. 


Sept.      Gain  ( + )  or  Lo«8  (—) 


New  York  City 664 

Buffalo 187 

Rochester 98 

Albany 84 

Syracuse 85 

Schenectady 68 

Troy 57 

Total.  7  cities 1,243 

All  other  places 1 ,313 

Total,  N.  Y.  state.     2,556 


672 
183 
98 
82 
79 
60 
65 


+  8 


—8 
—2 


257.044 
32,911 
13,369 
8,507 
8,242 
8,032 
5,375 


255,062 
33,625 
12,255 
7,994 
7,796 
6.302 
5.255 


Number. 
—1,982 

+  714 
—1.114 

—513 

-—446 
—1.730 

—120 


1,229       —14       333,480 
1,276      —37         66,252 


328.289      —5.191 
63,392       —2,860 


2.505       —51       399.732       391.681       —8.051 


Per  cent. 
—0.8 
+2.2 
-8.3 
—6.0 
—5.4 
—21.5 
—2.2 

—1.6 
—1. 3 

—2.0 


New  York  is  the  only  one  of  these  cities  which  presents  an  increase 
in  organizations,  having  made  a  net  gain  of  eight  in  the  six  months. 
The  new  unions  were  nearly  all  in  the  building  trades;*  nevertheless 
that  group  of  trades  in  the  metropolis  suffered  a  small  reduction  in 
its  aggregate  membership,  which  declined  from  92,153  toj89,437. 
The  wood  working  trades  lost  nearly  as  many  members  '(2,675), 
while  the  metal  trades  lost  1,318,  the  clothing  trades  749,  the  cigar 
trades  236,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  the  transport  trades  in  the 
metropolis  gained  3,111  (mainly  team  driving  and  navigation),  the 
theatrical  trades  1,323,  stationary  engine  tending  641,  typographical 
trades  552,  etc.      The  net  result  of  the  movement  in  New  York  City 


*TABLE  3. — Number  and  Membership  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  Indubtries  of  New 
York  Crrr.  March  and  September,  1904. 

ORGANIZATIONS.  MEMBERS. 


Industry. 

1.  Building,  stone  working.etc. 

2.  Transportation 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 

4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 

6.  Wood  working,  furniture... 

7.  Food  and  liquors 

8.  Theaters  and  music 

9.  Tobacco 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade. 

11.  Public  employment 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 

13.  Miscellaneous 

Total 


' 

Gain  or 

Mch. 

Sept. 

Change. 

Mch. 

Sept. 

loss. 

190 

200 

+  10 

92,153 

89,437 

—2.716 

75 

72 

—3 

31,860 

34,977 

+3,111 

67 

69 

+2 

27,507 

26.758 

—     749 

93 

91 

—2 

18,488 

17.170 

—1 .318 

35 

35 

0 

20.062 

20.614 

+     552 

40 

42 

+  2 

13,087 

10,412 

—2,676 

46 

46 

0 

13.943 

13.845 

—      98 

12 

11 

—1 

8.879 

10.202 

+  1,323 

15 

15 

0 

8.599 

8.363 

—     236 

11 

11 

0 

3,672 

3.655 

—       17 

27 

27 

0 

7,333 

7.647 

+     314 

28 

28 

0 

7.493 

8.134 

+     641 

25 

25 

0 

3,962 

3.848 

—     114 

664 

672 

+8 

267.044 

255.062 

—1.982 
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was  a  loss  of  1,982  members,  which  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
membership  last  March. 

Buffalo  was  the  only  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  that  did  not 
lose  in  membership  in  the  six  months  under  consideration.  While 
there  was  a  net  loss  of  four  unions  in  Buffalo,  the  aggregate  member- 
ship increased  by  714,  or  2.2  per  cent.  This  increase  was  in  rail- 
way and  lake  employments  which  gained  1,300  members  and  more 
than  compensated  a  loss  of  about  600  in  the  metal  trades. 

In  Rochester  the  number  of  organizations  remained  unchanged, 
the  number  of  new  unions  having  precisely  balanced  the  number 
of  dissolutions,  amalgamations,  etc.  The  aggregate  membership, 
however,  suffered  a  loss  of  1,114  or  8.3  per  cent.  The  losses  were  in 
the  clothing,  metal,  wood  working  and  food  producing  trades,  while 
the  only  considerable  gain  was  in  the  building  trades. 

Albany  lost  two  imions  and  513  members,  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  decline  of  six  per  cent.  The  decrease  was  largely  in  the  trans- 
port, metal  and  engine  tending  trades. 

Syracuse  lost  six  imions  and  446  members,  which  was  equivalent 
to  5.4  per  cent.  The  principal  decreases  were  in  the  transport, 
building  and  metal  trades. 

Schenectady  sustained  larger  proportionate  losses  than  the  other 
cities.  The  number  of  organizations  declined  from  sixty-eight  to 
sixty  and  the  membership  from  8,032  to  6,302.  This  decrease  of 
1,730  was  larger  than  that  in  any  other  city  except  the  metropolis, 
while  the  relative  decrease  (21.5  per  cent),  was  unusual.  Schenec- 
tady's prosperity,  however,  depends  mainly  upon  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  which  has  been  going  through  a  depression  that  has  seriously 
affected  the  metal  workers.  Of  the  decreases  of  1,730  in  all  industries 
in  Schenectady,  1,100  was  in  the  metal  trades,  the  remainder  being 
for  the  most  part  in  the  building  and  transport  trades. 

Troy  lost  two  unions  and  120  members,  equivalent  to  a  decline 
of  2.2  per  cent.  The  losses  were  principally  in  the  building  and 
wood  working  trades. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  trade  unionists  reside  in  these  seven  cities, 
which  together  suffered  a  decline  of  1.6  per  cent  in  membership. 
Outside  of  these  cities  the  decline  was  relatively  larger,  amounting 
to  4.3  per  cent. 

The  following  table  reveals  by  industries  the  number  of  disbanded 
unions  and  the  number  and  membership  of  newly  organized  unions: 
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TABLE  4. 

OROANIZATIOMt  THAT 

Wb39t  Out  of  Exivtbncb.  Net    '.  Member^ 

/ ' V  New      gAi]i(+)  ehipof 

Die-    Amalsa-                 orgsnisa-      or  new 

INDU9TRT.                        banded,  mated.     Total.  tions.    loss  ( — ).  unions. 

1.  Building  stone  workinic,  etc 19              4            23  27+4  3,443 

2.  Transportation 21               1             22  31+9  1,974 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 11              8            19  11—8  1,231 

4.  Metal,  machinery,  etc 29              3            32  14        —18  603 

5.  Printing,  binding,  etc 5     5  1        —  4  33 

6.  Wood  working  and  furniture 6     6  6              0  184 

7.  Food  and  liquors 7              2              9  3        —  6  26 

8.  Theaters  and  music 1     1  2+1  122 

9.  Tobacco 0     

10.  ResUurants  and  retail  trade 11               1            12  2        —10  334 

11.  Public  employment 1     1  7+6  27 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 3              14  4              0  567 

13.  Biisoellaneous 27              2            29  4        —25  169 


Total 141  22  163  112        —51         8,713 

There  were  altogether  163  organizations  that  went  out  of  existence 
in  the  six  months  between  April  1  and  October  1.  Of  this  number 
twenty-two  amalgamated  with  other  unions,  leaving  141  to  represent 
the  number  of  actual  dissolutions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bureau 
recorded  112  new  organizations,  so  that  the  net  loss  was  only  fifty-one. 
The  largest  net  loss  was  in  Group  XIII,  which  includes  a  miscella- 
neous lot  of  trades.  With  only  four  new  organizations  there  were 
twenty-nine  lapses,  of  which  eleven  were  in  the  paper  and  paper 
goods  trades,  seven  federal  labor  unions,  the  membership  of  each 
embracing  workmen  in  various  occupations,  and  four  were  in  the 
leather  trades.  The  largest  number  of  lapses  (32)  was  in  Group  IV, 
the  metal  trades;  but  as  there  were  fourteen  new  unions  in  the  group, 
the  net  loss  was  only  eighteen.  Brass  workers,  machine  shop  labor- 
ers and  blacksmiths  were  the  trades  that  furnished  most  of  the  dis- 
solutions. In  the  building  trades  twenty-three  lapsed  unions  were 
recorded,  but  also  twenty-seven  new  organizations  resulting  in  a 
net  gain  of  four;  most  of  the  disbanded  unions  were  in  small  cities, 
while  the  amalgamations  took  place  in  the  large  cities.  In  the 
transport  trades  twenty-two  lapsed  unions  were  recorded  and  thirty- 
one  new  organizations — a  net  gain  of  nine;  freight  handlers  and  team 
drivers  accounted  for  most  of  the  dissolutions.  In  the  clothing 
and  textile  trades,  nineteen  lapsed  unions  were  recorded  as  against 
eleven  new  organizations;  about  one-half  of  the  disbanded  unions 
were  in  the  textile  trades,  but  many  of  these  were  amalgamations, 
five  Jamestown  unions  having  consolidated.  In  retail  trade  eight 
unions  disbanded  and  four  unions  of  bartenders  and  waiters,  while 
only  two  new  unions  in  the  group  were  recorded.      In  Group  VII, 
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three  new  unions  appear  as  against  seven  lapsed  unions  of  butchers 
and  bakers  and  two  amalgamated  xmions  of  brewery  workers.  The 
only  industry  in  which  no  changes  in  organizations  were  recorded 
was  cigar  making. 

Table  5'*'  shows  the  gains  or  losses  in  membership  in  each  industry. 
The  most  noticeable  change  appears  in  the  metal  trades,  in  which 
the  decrease  amounted  to  4,455.  Of  this  decrease  New  York  City 
furnished  about  1,300,  Schenectady  1,100,  Buffalo  600,  Rochester 
600,  Albany  100,  etc.;  Troy  alone  among  the  larger  cities  shows  a 
gain  here. 

The  next  considerable  decline  is  found  in  the  wood  working  trades 
amounting  to  3,083,  of  which  2,  675  was  in  New  York  City.  The 
clothing  and  textile  trades  lost  2,733  in  membership,  of  which  the 
largest  portion  was  in  New  York,  Rochester,  Gloversville  and  James- 
town. The  building  trades  fell  2,323  short  of  the  aggregate  mem- 
bership last  March;  in  New  York  City  alone  the  decrease  was  2,  716 
and  Syracuse,  Schenectady  and  Troy  suffered  small  losses;  but 
Rochester,  with  its  extensive  building  operations,  gained  500  in 
membership,  and  smaller  places  contributed  to  the  increase.  The 
decline  of  2,002  in.  the  miscellaneous  group  was  in  small  cities  like 
Gloversville,  Jamestown,  and  the  centers  of  the  paper  industry. 
Small  losses  are  recorded  in  the  food  and  liquor  trades,  tobacco 
trades  (New  York  City),  restaurants  and  retail  trade. 

Five  of  the  thirteen  groups  of  trades  had  a  larger  membership  in 
September  than  in  March,  most  conspicuous  among  which  were  the 
transport  trades  and  the  theatrical  trades.  Of  the  gain  of  4,432  in 
the  former  industry,  3,111  was  contributed  by  New  York  City,  and 
the  remainder  by  Buffalo;  and  of  the  1,531  increase  in  theaters  and 

*TABLE  5.~NuMBEK  AND  Mem BKBSHip  or  Tradb  Unions  bt  Indu  btbieb. 

MBMBBRBHIP. 

UNiONB.  At  end  of  Sept.  At  end    Gain(-)-) 

, j> ,  ^ . ,          of             or 

Ikdubtdt.                     March.  Sept.  Male.  Female.  Total.  March.    lossC — ^>t 

1.  Building, etc 677  681  119.888     119.888  122.211  —2,323 

3.  Transportation 363  372  71,645  214  71,859  67.427  +4.432 

3.  Qothingand  textOes.       176  168  29,574  6.616  86.090  38.823  ->2.733 

4.  Metalii.machinery.etc      341  323  36.929  42  36.971  41.426  —4.455 

5.  Frinting  and  binding.       122  IIR  24.219  1,059  25.278  24.707  +     571 

6.  Woodworking 92  92  12.955  46  13,001  16.084  —3.083 

7.  Food  and  liquors 152  146  18.825  8  18,833  19.228  —    395 

8.  Theaters  and  music.         54  55  12.282  1.332  13,614  12.088'  +1.531 

9.  Tobaoco 67  67  9.402  2,952  12.3.54  12,629  —    275 

ID.  Restaurants,  trade  . .       115  105  9.384  339  9,723  10,005  —    282 

11.  PubUc employment..       Ill  117  9.407  131  9.538  9.159  +     379 

13.  stationary  engine  men       97  97  12,702     12,702  12,118  +     584 

18.  Miscellaneous 189  164  11.652  178  11,830  13,832  —2,002 

Total 2.556      2.505    "378.864     12,817    391,681     399,717—8,051 

(    tFlu<irign  indicates  inerease.  minus  sign  a  decrease,  in  September  as  compared  with  March. 
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music,  1,323  was  in  New  York  City.  The  stationary  engine  men's 
unions  gained  641  members  in  New  York  City,  which  was  somewhat 
more  than  the  gain  in  the  whole  state;  and  the  increases  in  the  typo- 
graphical trades  and  public  employment  were  likewise  contributed 
in  the  main  by  the  metropolitan  imions. 

II.  State  of  Employment. 
Tables  II  and  IV  of  the  appendix  show  that  among  385,770 
organized  wage  earners,  37,380  or  9.7  per  cent  were  idle  at  the  end 
of  September;  and  of  these,  9,175  were  idle  throughout  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September.  The  latter  number  was  slightly  be- 
low the  average  and  much  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1903;  but  the  number  of  wage  earners  idle  at  the  end  of  September 
was  larger  than  it  has  heretofore  been,  and  the  proportion  thus  idle 
was  larger  than  it  has  been  since  1900,  as  revealed  in  the  following 
comparative  table: 

TABLE  6. 

NUMBF.B   AND   P£RrENTA.GE    OF   MeMBRRB   OF   LaBOR  UnIONB   IdLE 

AT  THF    BND  DT7BXNG  THIBD 

>  OF  SEPTEMBER.  QUARTER. 

Ybaf..  Number.  Percentage.  Number.  Peroentaffo. 

1897 23,230  13.8               '      10,893  6.5 

1808 22,485  13.1  9.734  6.7 

1899 9.690  4.7  4,790  2.8 

1900 31,460  13.3  12.926  6.4 

1901 18,617  6.9  8.341  3.1 

1902 18,381  6.7  6.291  1.9 

1903 34,370  9.0  12,670  .3.3 

1904 37.380  9.7  9.176  2.4 

The  principal  explanation  of  the  unusual  amoimt  of  unemploy- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  quarter  was  the  existence  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, as  may  be  perceived  in  the  following  figures: 

lifiB  TABLE  7. 

Causes  of  Idleness  at  the  End  of  September  1901-1904. 
Cause.  number.  percentage. 

* ' V    , • \, 

1901         1902         1903         1904       1901     1902     1903  1904 

laekofwork 11.259     10.430     18.628     21,718     60.6     66.8     63.9  68.0 

Weather  or  lack  of  materials...     1,767       2.309       1,629       1,920      9.4     12.6      4.6  6.1 

Strike  or  lockout 2.973       2.301     10.163     10.693     16.0     12.6    29.6  28.4 

INaability 1,861       2.279       1.993       1,873       9.9     12.4      6.8  6.0 

Otherreasons 682           981       2,010       1.140       3.7      6.3      5.8  3.1 

Reason  not  stated 85            81           157          136      0.6      0.4      0.5  .4 

Total 18,617     18.381     34,370     37,380  100.     100.     100.     100. 

As  between  this  year  and  last  no  sensible  change  is  to  be  perceived. 
But  while  in  1901  and  1902  the  number  of  unionists  idle  on  account 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  was  between  2,000  and  3,000,  in  1904  the 
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number  thus  involved  was  nearly  11,000.  In  1901  and  1902  strikes 
and  lockouts  caused  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  per  cent  of  all  the  idle- 
ness, but  in  September  of  this  year  they  accounted  for  more  than 
twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  idleness.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  idle  on  accoimt  of  lack  of  work, 
from  10,430  in  1902  to  21,718  in  1904.  The  distribution  of  this  dis- 
employment  in  the  various  industries  may  be  seen  in  Table  8. 

TABLE  8. 

NuMREB  OF  Union  Mbubebb  Idle  at  thb  end  of 
Septembbb  on  Account  of — 

InDXTBTBT.  lack  of  WOBK.  LABOB  DZSPtTTEB. 


1902.  1903.  1904.  1902.  1903.  1904 

1.  Buildings  stone workinR.  etc 2,510  4,503  2.313  236  6,848  8,011 

2.  Transportation 1,098  1.271  5.435  603  103     

3.  Clothing  and  textUes 2.511  5.492  5.076  80  116  294 

4.  Metals. machinery,  etc 704  1.710  3.086  119  2.237  468 

5.  Printins,  binding,  etc 1.187  1.472  1.372  801  214  75 

6.  Wood  workingand  furniture 226  1 .027  565  389  360  1 .627 

7.  FoodandUquors 561  1,049  1.326  30  76  74 

8.  Theaters  and  music 348  131  800  10  10     

9.  Tobacco 38  184  209     85  12 

10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade 331  406  483  63  

11.  Public  employment 81  391  678  150  

12.  Stationary  enginemen 117  185  197  5  503  25 

13.  Miscellaneous 118  647  178  255  642  7 


Total 10,430  18,628    21.718       2,301     10,153       10,593 

The  table  shows  that  the  idleness  caused  by  strikes  or  lockouts 
was  largely  confined  to  two  groups  of  trades — ^the  building  and  the 
wood  working  trades.  Nearly  all  the  workers  involved  in  labor 
conflicts  at  the  end  of  September  were  as  a  matter  of  fact,  concerned 
in  the  dispute  in  the  New  York  building  trades,  outside  of  which 
the  present  year  compares  favorably  with  the  exceptional  year 
1902.  But  the  number  of  unionists  idle  at  the  end  of  September 
on  account  of  id  ability  to  obtain  work  was  larger  this  year  than  in 
1S02,  in  nearly  every  industry  except  building.  A  portion  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the  unions,  as  for  example  in  trans- 
portation, the  piintiDg  industry,  wood  working,  etc.  But  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  clothing  trades,  metal  trades,  public  employment,  etc, 
the  state  of  employment  in  September  was  very  poor. 

CcntiBUous  idleness  throughout  the  quarter  compares  more  favor- 
ably with  pi  feeding  years.  The  proportion  of  um'on  members  who 
didjrot  i/voik  at  all  in  July,  August  and  September  was  smaller  this 
year  than  in  any  lecent  year  except  1£02;  in  the  transport  trades 
itfwas  larger  than  in  19C3,  but  smaller  than  in  1902;  in  wood  work- 
ing, it  was  larger  than  in  1902,  but  smaller  than  in  1903;  while  in 
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printing,  food  and  liquors,  and  restaurants  and  retail  trade,  the  1904 
record  was  the  best  yet.  Only  in  clothing  and  textiles,  metals  and 
machinery,  and  miscellaneous  trades  was  the  1904  record  poorer 
than  in  all  other  recent  years. 

TABLE  9.— IDLENESS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS.  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


lNI»rSTRT. 

At  End  of  Skptember. 

During  Third  Quarter. 

Num- 
1004. 

pEBCENTAOfc. 

ber.    1- 

1904    im>4  1903 

-T40£. 

IWH  1003  1002  1901 

1902  tool 

1 

Building,  etc. 

11,074  B.siio.a 

^..-VOO    9,2'  3.5 
5.. -121  15.3  I5.fi 
4^213  H-5    0  a 

5.3    7.2 

KHa^    l.S    4  9 

0.6    1-7 

2. 
3 

Transportation. .  .^ 

Clothing  and  textilen 

7  0    4.8   1,414.  2.0    1.1 
7.0    0.7    1.3171   3.71  0.8 
3.1|  4,«    1,1151  3  O'  a.S 
a. el   0,9        833    3.3    6.2. 
GO:  7.0        403    3.8    5.5, 

5.5  7.B        49S    2.7;  3J 
5.623.0       725    ^.^    O.s' 

2.6  4.0        200     1   fl    1.0 

5.5  3.1       54'  0  0  i.e; 

0  0    O.S        212    2.2    5.0 

•       •           ao  0  2   5  3 

3.7  3.^       453    3.9    3.5. 

3.1 

a.g 

0-9 
6.2 
13 

5.4 
0,7 
1.3 

1.0 
1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

5  7 

4 

Metnls,  machinery,  etc 

1.4 

5 

Printing,  bindinxt  etc 

1.880 
2,243 

1.7ft0 
837 
4»l 
515 
871 
237 
50O 

7.5    0  1 
17.3    9.2 
0,fi    7  7 
7.2  23.3 
4.0    3.4 
5,4    4  0 
9  2    .^5 
1.9    84 
5.2,10,4 

5  7 

6 

Wood  working,  etc 

tn 

7 

Food  and  liquors 

n  5 

8 

Theaters  and  music 

12  5 

9. 
10. 
11 

Tobacco 

Restaurants,  retail  trade 

Public  employment 

2-4 

1.4 
0.5 

12. 
13. 

Stationary  engine  men ...    

Miscellaneous 

Total 

• 
0.0 

37.380 

9.7    9-0 

6.T   e.o 

6. ITS-  2.4,  S.3 

l.il^  3.1 

III.  Earnings. 

Few  reductions  in  wage  rates  have  been  made  in  this  state,  es- 
pecially among  the  organized  wage  workers.  While  relatively  few 
changes  of  any  kind  have  been  reported  by  the  deputy  factory  in- 
spectors lately,  the  changes  reported  were  substantially  all  advances. 
It  was  to  be  expected  therefore  that  per  diem  earnings  of  trade 
union  members  would  suffer  no  reduction.  Computations  show  that 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1904,  the  average  earnings  of  male  members 
of  labor  unions  were  $2.80  for  each  day  worked,  as  against  $2.69  in 
1903  and  $2.77  in  1902,  A  small  factor  in  the  increase  is  the  in- 
clusion, for  the  first  time,  of  an  allowance  for  board  and  lodging  in 
the  earnings  of  cooks,  waiters,  seamen  and  other  workmen  who  get 
their  "keep"  in  addition  to  cash  wages.  While  the  change  exerts 
a  considerable  influence  in  the  average  earnings  of  the  particular 
trades  affected,  it  does  not  have  much  influence  on  the  general 
average. 

Almost  every  industry  shares  in  the  increase.  The  union  men  in 
the  building  and  paving  trades  averaged  $3,74  per  day  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1904,  as  compared  with  $3.60  in  1903  and  $3.50  in  1902; 
but  the  building  laborers'  average  declined  from  $2.70  in  1902  to 
$2.02  in  1904  and  reduced  the  average  for  the  industry.  In  Groups 
II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  X,  XI,  XII  and  XIII,  there  was  an  advance 


♦Included  in  Group  IV. 
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in  per  diem  wages;  the  only  decline  appearing  in  Group  VIII,  and 
the  average  in  IX  remaining  stationary. 

But  the  "per  diem  earnings''  are  seldom  the  same  as  the  "daily 
earnings ' '  owing  to  the  irregularities  of  employment.  If,  for  example, 
the  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  building  trades  had  worked 
on  each  of  the  seventy-seven  working  days  in  the  quarter,  at  the 
per  diem  rate  of  $3.74,  they  would  have  earned  on  the  average 
$288  each  in  the  three  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
they  averaged  only  63.9  days  apiece,  and  the  loss  of  thirteen  days 
brought  their  average  quarterly  earnings  down  to  $239.  These- 
averages  pertain  only  to  the  union  members  who  worked  some  poi^ 
tion,  however  small,  of  the  quarter;  if  the  imemployed  members 
were  also  included  the  average  of  course  would  have  been  much 
smaller. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  male  unionists  employed  in  the  third  quarter 
worked  less  than  thirty  days,  15.3  per  cent  worked  about  two-thirds 
of  the  quarter  (30-59  days),  63.5  worked  approximately  full  time 
(60-79  days),  and  17.2  per  cent  worked  more  than  eighty  days.* 
The  great  majority  of  the  latter  are  workers  in  the  transport  trades, 
hotels,  post  offices,  etc.,  who  work  seven  days  a  week. 

The  most  convenient  expression  of  the  amount  of  employment 
is  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  each  worker,  which 
is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  aggregate  number  of  days 
worked  by  the  number  employed.  Thus  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1904,  358,981  male  members  of  labor  unions  reported  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  employment,  with  their  earnings.  The  total 
number  of  days  worked  by  them  is  25,043,496,  which  is  an  average 
of  69.8  days  for  each  man.  This  average  compares  with  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  in  previous  years  as  follows: 

♦TABLE  10.— Days  Worked  in  Third  Quarter.  1902-1934. 

MEX.  WOMKN. 

Number.  Percentage.  Number  Percent  asro. 

1904.  1904.      19a3.      1902.        1904.      1904.      1903.    1902. 

1  month  (1-29 days) 14,378         4.0         2.6         1.0  220         1.8         1.2         0.9 

2  months  (30-59  days) 54,919       15.3       16.5       15.0       3.445       28.1        14.4       19  8 

3  months  (60-79  days) 227,839       63.5       64.5       72.9       8,346       67.9       83.3       78.2 

Overtime  (over  80 days) .. .       61,845       17.2       16.4       11.1  276         2.2         1.1         1.1 

Total 368.981     100.0     100.0     100.0     12.287     100.0     100.0     100.0 
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TABLE.  11. 
Av£RAGB  Number  of  Days  op  Employment  in  July.  AuatrsT  and  September.  1897-1004 

YEAR.  men.  women. 

1897 67  66 

1898 65  64 

1899 71  71 

1900 67  65 

1901 70  66 

1902 71  67 

1903 70.7  68.9 

1904 69.8  62.5 

As  far  as  the  men  are  concerned— and  they  constitute  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  membership  of  trade  unions — the  amount  of  employ- 
ment in  the  third  quarter  of  1904  averaged  about  one  day  less  than 
in  1902  and  1903,  but  two  or  three  days  more  than  in  1900.  In  the 
last  four  years  the  figures  vary  little  from  one  another;  but  the  evi 
dence  is  clear  that  employment  was  less  abundant  in  1904  than  in 
the  other  years.  The  fact  is  that  the  average  number  of  days  worked 
was  smaller  in  1904  than  in  either  1901,  1902  or  1903,  in  nine  of  the 
thirteen  groups  of  trades;  and  in  the  other  four  groups  1904  did 

not  rank  better  than  second.  _        r   &&fc£.^dSSKH 

*#• 

TABLE  12."  l^'^iW"^'^-' -•'■'-      "*'  -""vi 

Average  Number  op  Days  Employed  (Men)  in  the  Third  Quarter.  1900-1904. 

average  number  of  days. 
Number.  worked. 

Industry.  employed    » • » 

1904.       1904.   1903.    1902.    1901.  1900. 

1.  BuildiDg. stone workinff, etc 110.656      66.2      64.0        69        67  60 

(  2.  Tranaportation 68,981      80.0      82.2        75        79         76 

3.  Clothing  and  textiles 28,159      51.6      58.7        63        56         54 

1 4.  Metals,  machinery, etc 35,473      70.2      71.5        76       75         74 

;  5.  Printing. binding, etc 23,244      68.5      69  8        70       70  60 

(6.  Wood  working, etc 12.406      61.6      69.4        67        70  71 

I  7.  Food  and  liquors 17,672      71.5      78.3        77        77  67 

{ 8.  Theaters  and  music 5,635      60.9      68.0        67       72  65 

f9.  Tobacco 9,179      68.6      72.7        74        71  71 

10.  Restaurants,  retail  trade 9,103      78.3      78.1        77        79         77 

11.  Public  employment 9,088      83.8      82.2        81        84  86 

12.  Stationary  engine  men 12,618      78.9      79.9        *  *  • 

13.  Miscellaneous 10.767      74.0      69.3        74       72         68 

Totalmen 358,981      69.8      70.7        71        70  67 

Total  women 12,287      62.5      68.9        67        66         65 

f 

In  five  industries — clothing  and  textiles,  wood  working  and  furni- 
ture, food  and  liquors,  theaters  and  music,  tobacco — the  1904 
average  is  abnormally  low.  Labor  disputes  in  the  garment,  cabinet 
making  and  butchers'  trades  are  partly  accountable  for  the  poor 
showing. 

^Included  in  Group  IV. 
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In  appears,  therefore,  that  while  wage  rates  have  increased,  the 
duration  of  employment  has  decreased.  The  result  is  that  average 
earning?  for  the  quarter  were  larger  this  year  than  last,  but  below 
the  high  level  of  1902,*  thus: 

Yrar.  Male.  Female. 

1897 «174  $  ©2 

189S 175      82 

1899 197      117 

1900 182      107 

1901. 194      109 

1902 197      127 

1903 190      112 

1904 196     113 

The  only  industries  in  which  average  earnings  for  the  quarter 
this  year  fall  below  those  of  last  year  are  clothing  and  textiles, 
wood  working  and  furniture,  food  and  liquors,  theaters  and  music, 
tobacco — the  industries  wherein,  as  just  pointed  out,  conditions  of 
employment  have  been  unfavorable  this  year. 

In  some  industries  (metals  and  machinery,  transportation,  print- 
ing, restaurants  and  retail  trades,  public  employment,  etc.),  the 
1904  earnings  exceeded  those  of  1902.  In  one  or  two  cases  there 
was  more  employment  this  year,  but  usually  other  explanations 
must  be  sought.  In  the  case  of  printing,  where  employment  was 
relatively  stable,  the  increase  was  due  to  higher  wages;  in  the  case 
of  restaurants,  largely  to  the  inclusion  of  an  allowance  for  board; 
in  the  case  of  machinery,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
weaker  unions  composed  chiefly  of  relatively  unskilled  and  hence 
poorly  paid  workmen.  Changes  in  the  composition  of  organizations 
likewise  account  for  much  of  the  change  in  Group  I.  While  the 
skilled  trades  have  maintained  their  earnings,  notwithstanding  the 
diminution  in  employment,  they  form  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
workers  in  the  group  than  before.  The  influx  of  unskilled  workmen 
into  building  trade  unions,  since  1902,  has  naturally  affected  the 
average  earnings  in  the  industry.     (See  Table  14.) 

*ComDare  the  following  table  showing  the  proportion  of  wage  earners  in  the  high  and 
low  grades. 

TABLE.  13. 

DismiBUTioK  OF  Gacii  100  Malk  Membkrs  of  LABon  Organizations  .^ccordino  to  Amount 

Earned  in  the  Third  Quarter  of — 

Total 
membera. 
Oradf.s.  1899.      1900.     1901.     1902.     1903.     1904.  1904. 

lu*sKthan$75 2.5         4.5         2.3         1.6         3.2         4.2  14,967 

$75-$140 22.1       34  0       22.6.      24.0       23.7       225  80,849 

$150-$224 41.9       47.1       42.9       43  0       43.9       42.0         150.739 

t225  or  over 33.5       14.4      32.2      31.4      29.2      31.3         112.426 

Total 100.       100.     loo?      100.       100.       100.         358,981 

24 
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TABLE  14. 
EifPLOYtfBin'  AND  Earnings  of  Working  M»n,  Jult  to  Skptember.  1902-1901 


Industry. 


I    Men 
em- 
ployed, 
1904.   ;   1902 


Avsragb  pbr 
DiBM  Earnings. 


AvBRAOB  No.  or 
Days  Employsd. 


AvRRAOB  Earnings 
IN  Thrsb  Months 


11903.  1904.  1902.,  1903. 1 1904.    1902.      1903.  I     1904. 


1.  Building,  stone  working,  etc. . . 

Sione  working.  

Brick  and  cement 

Building  and  pavmg  tT&dcs. , 
Building  and  street  labor . . . 


2.  TransportAtion 

Railways  and  telegraphs. . 

Navigation  ••  |( 

Trucking,  calxlriving,  etc.. 
Freight  handling. 


116 

7 


,056 
518 
366 
060 
,703 


$3.4113.2913.22 


29.819 


3.  Clothing  and  tcxtileSL 

Garments. 

Hats,  caps  and  furs. 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. . 
Textiles 


28,159 
20,284 
3,357 
3.1241 
443 
971 1 


3.75 
1.81 
3.50 
2.70 

2.27 

i*2.58 

f  tl.9« 

1.51 

tl.86 

12.38 

2.34 
2.43 
2.42 
1.97 
2.21 
1.94 


3.93!  3.96  72 

1.73i  1.71  66 

3.60:  3.74  68 

2.22    2.04  71 


4.  Metals,  machinery,  etc. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals. 

Shipbuilding 


5.  Printing.  Binding,  etc 

&  Wood  working  and  furniture . 


7.  Food  and  liquors.. . 
Food  preparation , 
Beverages 


35.4731  2.62 

29.2441  2.59 

4.0531  2.67 

2.176,  3.31 


2.16 

2.43 

1.66 
1.99 
2.59 

2.5l' 
2.70 
2.18 
2.04 
2.65 


2.37, 

2.45; 

2.29 
2.14 

2.78 

2.54 
2.70 
2.34 
2.11 
2.98 


I 


64.0  06.21235.21  $210.78  $213.41 
62.6  61.9  271.121  246.07i  245.54 
49.9  79.3  119.24  86.44  136.56 
63.0  63.9  239.41,  226.54  238.58 
72.6|  192.38'  151.40,  148.36 


75: 
»*79 

M74 

78 

J85 

1161^ 

63 
59 

74i 
75 
69 


I 


82.2 

85.8| 

89.7 
75.81 
62.9| 

58.7 
54.5 
72. 9| 
68.2| 
55.6 


80.0<  170.431 
„,  .  •204.48' 
'®*tl44.92 
81.2  117.90' 
73.9J157.47 
63.5|1146.04| 


I 


2.04 

2.14 

74 

68.8 

2.70 

2.89' 

76 

71.5 

2.65 

2.84 

75 

72.2 

2.81 

3.00 

72 

72.6 

3.25 

3.35 

61 

60.2 

51.5 
45.8 
65.5 
68.4 
61.4 
63.3 

70.2 
70.4 
70.6 
66.1 


I 


146.661 
142.64 
178.35 
147.16] 
151.61 
142.85; 

199.89 
194.53 
191.47 
202.40 


177.63  189.68 

208.26'  209.52 

148.66  185.87 

150.51  168  13 

163.04|  176.29 

147.20!  130.76 

147.22  123.57 


158.86 
138.93 
147.071 
140.361 


153.34 
144.33 
182.69 
135.33 


193.33  202.47 

191.55,  199.82 

204.04  211.58 

195.77  221.18 


8.  Theaters  and  music. 

9.  Tobacca 


70   69.8,  68.5   216.85| 
67   69.4'  61.5;  180.46, 


10.  Restaurants  and  retail  trade.. . 
Hotds  and  restaurants  |  i  . . . 
Retail  trade 


11.  Public  employment 

12.  Stationary  engine  men  {. . 


13.  Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods. 

Leather  and  leather  goods. . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Barbrring 

Other  diHtinft  trndes. 

Mixed  emplo}rment 


23.244|  3.11  3.15  3.24 

12,406,  2.71,  2.66  2.79 

17,672!  2.17  2.35  2.54  76  78.3 

ll,720i  2.241  2.23  2.48  77'  79.1 

5.952  2.68:  2.59  2.65  76  76.6 

5,635  •  6.14  4.47  4.78  67|  68.0 

9,179  1.97  2.OOJ  1.99|  74!  72.7, 

9.103  1.98  1.99  2.15  77i  78.1 

6.347  1.901  1.99  2.16  77  77.2 

2.756  2.06  2.00  2.13  78  79.5 

9,088  2.55  2.52  2.57  81  82.2 

12,618!  2.60  2.68  2.85!  83  79.9   78.9   214.50   214.00;  225.06 


10,767. 
2.767 
1.633 
1.318 
2,362 
1,850, 
8311 


1.80 

If 

3.23 
1.81 
1.92 
1.55 


1.93  2.06 

1.97  1.89 

1.78  2.18 

2.67  3.20 

1.83  1.94 

1.90  2.00 

1.56,  1.57 


71.5  188.80' 

68.2  172.50 
77.9   203.42 

I 

60.9,  344.38 

68.6  145.5li 

78.3  153.171 
78.0  145.40 
79.0    161.221 


220.08 

184.81! 
I 
183  78 
176.74 
198.67J 

303.85 

145.22' 

155.44 
163  73 
158.02 


222.06 

171.69 

181.76 
160.23 
206.43 

291.16 

136.46 

168.32 
168.42 
168.09 


83.8  205.91  207.11  215.04 


74  69.3  74.0 

72.9  77.1, 

60.6  73.2 

53.8  56.2 

.-  77.2,  77.6 

77,  73.8  77.3 

73  70.5'  76.5 


791 


I 
132.93;  183.72  152.60 

H  144. 03  145.35 
107.79 
172.31'  143.70 
141. 91:  141  72 
146.82  139.80 
114.15  109.67 


150.82 
179.76 
150.34 
154.69 
120.01 


Grand  total :358.98i    $2.77  $2.69  $2.80       71    70.7   60.8  $197.22j$189.96  $195.68 


•Railroads,  f^treet  Railways.  $1902  figures  include  marine  engineers  and  firemen.  tExcluding  tnickmen 
and  teamsters.  1 1  Allowance  for  board  and  lodging  was  made  in  1904,  but  not  in  other  years.  Ilnduding  tnidk- 
moi  and  tenm^^rs.  {§ Included  in  other  distinct  trades.  **In  1902  represents  seamen  and  pilots;  in  1903; 
marine  engineeri  and  firamsn  were  added;  in  1904,  marine  cooks  and  stewards. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

I.    New  York  City. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1904  the  estimated  cost  of  new  buildings 
for  which  plans  were  approved,  exceeded  by  $12,886,595  the  value 
of  the  enterprises  projected  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1903. 
Richmond  was  the  only  borough  that  showed  a  decline.  There  were 
919  more  permits  issued  this  year  than  there  were  in  the  similar 
months  of  1903,  all  the  boroughs  sharing  in  the  gain,  while  in  the 
aggregate  the  number  of  buildings  commenced  was  also  larger  in 
1904,  Richmond  alone  exhibiting  a  falling  off.  The  total  comple- 
tions for  1904  outnumbered  those  reported  in  1903;  Brooklyn  and 
Richmond,  however,  recording  a  decrease. 

The  cost  of  remodeled  buildings  for  which  plans  were  filed  in  the 
quarter  ended  with  last  September  was  $212,806  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  alterations  planned  in  the  same  period  of  1903.  The 
number  of  buildings  was  also  larger,  so  was  the  number  commenced, 
as  well  as  the  completions. 

Nkw  and  Remodeled  Buildings  fob  which  Plans  were  Approved,  Their  Estimated  Cost 
AND  THE  Number  Ck>MMENCBD  and  Completed  During  the  Quarters  Ended 
September  30,  1903  and  1004. 


NUMBER   OF 

estimated 

COST   or    PRO- 

NUMBER    OF 

BUILDINGS. 

BOBOVGH. 

buildings. 

JBCTBD    BUILDINGS. 

COMMENCED. 

COMPLETED. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

Broiui:. . . 
Brooklyn  . 
Manhattan. 

Queens 

Richmond. 

Total.... 


I.  New  Buildinga. 


$1,512,355 
6.244.080 

17.240,225 

1,072,275 

260.694 


2.864    $26,338,620 


$6,665,935  I 

11,354,995  I 

18,571,115 

2,423,780 

209,399  ■ 


210 
798 
301 
351 
86 


$39,225,224  |  1.746 


381 

1,334 

347 

519 

85 


2,666 


206 
643 
152 

412 


1.498 


324 
501 
304 
635 

78 


1,842 


II.  AUerationa. 


Bronx 

Brooklyn. . 
Manhattan. 

Queens 

Ricbmond. 

Total.... 


146 
631 
596 
191 
159 


154  I 

931 

545 

208 

166 


$296,170 

644,118 

2,364,780 

183.394 

80,055 


$164,383 

1,362.488 

1,987,852 

187,112 

79.488 


1,723  I  2,004  I  $3,568,517  i   $3,781,323 


160 

161 

158 

591 

918 

621 

590 

599 

429 

191 

208 

210 

159 

201 

181 

1,691 

2,087 

1.499 

167 
498 
655 
243 
177 


1,740 


III.  Total  of  New  Buildtnga  and  AlterationB. 


Bronx 

Brooklyn.. 
Manhattan. 

Richmond. 

381 
1,683 
817 
542 
245 

602      $1,808,525 
2.355        6.888.198 
885      19,605.005 
773        1.265,669 
253            349,749 

$6,830,318  1       370 

12.717,483      1.389 

20.568.967          891 

2.610,892          642 

288.887          246 

642 
2,262 
946 
727 
286 

363 
1,164 
681 
622 
267 

491 
999 
969 
878 
266 

Total.... 

3.668  1  4,868  |$29.907,146 

$43,006,647  1  3,437 

1 

4.763 

2.997 

3.682 
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Four  boroughs  reported  operations  in  new  tenements  for  the  July- 
September  quarter,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  buildings 
was  580  over  the  corresponding  months  of  1903,  while  the  cost  was 
$13,432,650  more  than  that  estimated  for  the  structures  contem- 
plated in  the  third  quarter  of  the  preceding  year.  A  gain  was  also 
shown  in  the  number  and  value  of  remodeled  tenements. 

NUMBBR  AND    EbTIMATED   Co8T>F   NbW   AND  |RbMOD BLED   TbNBMBNT   H0U8B8   FOR   WHICH 

Plans  were  Approved  During  the  Quarters  Ended  September  30. 1903  and  1904. 


Bronx 

Brooklyn  . . 
Manhattan . 
Queens 


Bronx 

Brooklyn . . , 
Manhattan . 

Queens 

Richmond. . 

Total. . 


Bronx 

Brooklyn. . , 
Manhattan. 
Queens. ... 
Richmond . . 

Total.. 


Borough. 


NUMBER  OF 
BUILDINGS. 


B8TIMATBD   COST. 


1903. 


1904.     ! 


1903. 


1904. 


Total. 


I.    New  TenemenU, 


21 

148 

30 

373 

87 

203 

22 

116 

S4.35.000 
1.467.500 
4.944.300 
92.400   i 


S4.510.500 

6.113,000 

10,241.750 

496.000 


260 


840  I     S6,939.200   |      S20. 361.850 


II.     Remodeled  TenemenU, 


14 

62 

240 

4 


21 

125 

257 

14 

12 


329 


429 


S7.220 

51.608 

354.015 

775 


S14.9e0 
75.090 

409.672 
4.115 
2.035 


S413.618 


S505.872 


III.     Total  of  New  and  Remodeled  TenemenU, 


35 
192 
336 

26 


I 


169 
496 
460 
130 
12 


S442,220 

1.519.108 

5.298.315 

93,175 


84,525.460 

5,188,090 

10.651.422 

500.715 

2.035 


589 


1.269    f7. 352 ,818 


120,867,722 


II.  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Syraciiae. 
Buffalo, — ^The  extensive  building  operations  carried  on  in  Bufifalo 
last  summer  are  to  continue  according  to  the  information  furnished 
by  the  Deputy  Building  Commissioner  of  the  Municipal  Department 
of  Public  Works.  The  number  of  new  buildings  authorized  in  July, 
August  and  September  was  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  any  recent  year,  and  the  estimated  cost  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  year  except  1902.  Only  one  very  costly  building  was  au- 
thorized in  the  quarter — a  $300,000  four-story  office  building  of  a 
manufacturing  company,  permit  for  which  was  issued  in  July. 
The  statistics  for  the  quarter,  ^compared  with  earlier  years,  are  as 
follows: 
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ADDXTXOX8  AND 
BEPAXR8. 

ALL 

BUILDINGS. 

No. 

93 

110 
55 

Cost. 

$77,894 

83.165 

44.756 

$205,815 

$41,300 
44.101 
39.057 

$124,458 

$189,739 

68.189 

192.955 

272,137 

No. 
226 
311 
174 

Cost. 

$722,395 

612.561 

866,536 

258 

711 

$1,701,492 

45 

17 
39 

170 
220 
139 

529 

$480,243 
646,316 
426.173 

101 

$1,552,732 

227 

67 

113 

145 

641 
171 
242 
344 

$1,996,610 

764,439 

485.841 

1,111,666 
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Period.  new  buildings. 

1904.  No.  Cost? 

July ; 133  $644,601 

August 201  529.396 

September 119  321 .780 

Total 463     $1 .495.677 

1903. 

July 125  $438,943 

August 203  602.215 

September 100  387.116 

Total 428     $1,428,274 

1902^July>8eptember 414  $1 .806 .87 1 

1901-^ul3r-8eptember 104  696.260 

1900— July-September 129  292 ,886 

1899— July-September 199  839 ,529 

Rochester, — In  the  largest  city  of  the  second  class  building  opera- 
tions this  year  have  been  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  As 
noted  in  the  September  Bulletin  the  cost  of  buildings  projected 
and  authorized  in  the  second  quarter  of  1904  was  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  in  anj*-  other  year.  In  the  third  quarter,  also,  1904  ranks 
higher  than  the  preceding -years,  thus: 


Pebiod.  new  buildings. 

1904.  No.  Cost. 

July 94  $399,899 

Au«UBt 76  237.048 

September 79  170 .760 

Total 249  $807,707 

1903. 

July 43  $176 ,825 

August 27  50.030 

September 35  176,833 

Total 105  $403,688 

1902^July-September 151  $561 .  641 

1901— July-September 119  725,381 

1900— July-September 132  611 ,543 

1899— July-September 115  387 ,675 

Syracuse. — In  the  second  quarter  of  1904,  the  authorized  con- 
struction work  in  Syracuse  was  of  unusual  magnitude.     In  the  third 

quarter,  the  figures  are  somewhat  below  those  of  1901  and  1903, 
but  above  those  of  1902  and  earlier  years,  as  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


ADDITIONS   AND 
REPAIRS. 

ALL 

BUILDINOB. 

No. 

12 
14 
21 

Cost. 
$14,980 
7.340 
12.536 

No. 

106 

90 

100 

296 

73 
33 
44 

150 

201 
166 
192 
154 

Cost. 

$414,879 

244,388 

183,296 

47 

$34,856 

$842,563 

30 
6 
9 

$26,415 
4.100 
2.390 

$203.2^ 

54.130 

179,223 

45 

$32,905 

$436,593 

60 
47 
60 
39 

$71,276 
53.000 
63.955 
35,730 

$632,916 
778,381 
575,498 
423,405 
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additions  and 

Period.  new  buildings.  repairs.  all  bttildings. 

1004.  No.  Cost.  No.            Cost.  No.  Cost. 

July 37  $144,283  30        S42.045  67  $186,328 

August 33  71,641  44           26,925  77  96.566 

September 31  65.130  40          35,220  71  100.350 

Total 101  $281,054  114       $104,100  215  $385,244 

1903. 

July 19  $169,600  24         $26,970  43  $186,570 

August 30  115,100  33          31.685  63  146.785 

September 21  107.775  21            9,525  42  117.300 

Total 70  $382,475  78        $68,180  148  $450,655 

1902— July-September 67  $312,450  67        $48,680  134  $361,130 

1901— July-September 91  371,590  101          48,283  192  419,873 

1900— July-September 71  215,290  118          60,510  189  275.800 

1899— July-September 186  239,752  83  J      [46.058  L109  285.810 
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IMMIGRATION  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  received  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1904  was  139,818,  which  is  fewer  by  12,953 
than  the  number  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1903.  Last  year 
however,  the  volume  of  immigration  was  the  largest  ever  recorded, 
every  month  except  December  exhibiting  an  increase  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1903-4 
there  was  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  number  of  immigrants, 
but  this  decrease  became  less  noticeable  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
so  that,  as  noted  above,  it  was  only  13,000  in  the  third  quarter  as 
compared  with  72,000  in  the  second  quarter.  In  July  this  year 
the  number  of  immigrants  landing  at  Ellis  Island  was  43,095  or  about 
5,000  fewer  than  in  July  1903;  in  August  the  number  was  44,295, 
or  4,100  fewer  than  a  year  ago;  and  in  September  the  number  was 
52,428,  or  3,900  fewer. 

The  decreas  e  in  the  number  of  immigrants  does  not  appear  among 
all  nati  onalities,  but  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  races  of  Southern  Europe 
— the  Italians,  Poles,  Slovaks  and  Magyars.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  appears  an  increase  in  the  immigration  of  the  Irish,  Scandi- 
navians, English  and  Scotch,  with  only  a  slight  diminution  of  the 
German  immigration.  The  largest  increase,  however,  is  among  the 
Hebrews,  who  have  ousted  the  Italians  from  the  first  place  in  the 
immigration  column  with  a  contribution  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  alien  arrivals  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  following  table  of  the  ten  leading  nationalities: 

Per  c«nt 

NUMBER  OF  INCREASE  (  +  )  of   all 

ARRIVALS  IN  OR  arrivals 

Nationality.  third  quarter.  Decrease  ( — )  (1904). 

1903.  1904.  Number.  Per  cent. 

Hebrew 24.041  34,073  +10.032  +41.7  24.4 

Italian 32,848  16,911  —16,937  —51.6  11.4 

German 17,000  15,790  —1,210  —7.1  11.3 

Irish 6,894  11,960  +   5,066  +73.5  8.6 

Scandinavian 10,412  11,040  +       628  +6.0  7.9 

English 7,496  9,870  +   2,374  +31.7  7.1 

Polish 11,404  8,222  —3,182  —27.8  6.9 

Slovak 5,710  4,331  —1,379  —24.1  3.1 

Magyar 5,507  3,831  —1,676  —30.4  2.8 

Scotch 2,488  3,162  +       674  +27.1  2.3 

About  three-fifths  of  the  immigrants  were  males  (80,544  as  com- 
pared with  59,274  females).  The  proportion  of  females  among  the 
immigrants  steadily  increases  in  the  summer  months,  but  it  seldom 
becomes  so  large  as  in  the  period  under  consideration.  The  dimin- 
ished proportion  of  men  is,  of  course,  intimately  connected  with  the 
decrease  in  the  migration  of  Italians,  Magyars,  Poles,  Slovaks,  who 
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are  mostly  single  men,  and  the  increase  in  the  migration  from  Great 
Britain  and  Scandinavia,  in  which  the  sexes  are  more  nearly  balanced. 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1903  the  proportion  of  females  among  the 
immigrants  was  38.4,  as  compared  with  42.6  in  July,  August  and 
September  of  this  year. 

The  proportion  of  children  has  also  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
change  in  the  origin  of  the  immigrants,  16.2  per  cent  of  the  migra- 
tion now  consisting  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  as 
compared  with  16.6  per  cent  a  year  agO.  A  larger  increase  appears 
in  the  immigrants  forty-five  years  old  or  over  (7.4  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  5.9  per  cent),  while  the  migrants  between  fourteen  and 
forty-five  years  of  age  now  constitute  76.4  per  cent  of  the  whole 
niunber,  as  compared  with  78.5  a  year  ago.  In  other  words,  the 
present  immigration  movement  is  one  of  entire  families  to  a  larger 
extent  than  formerly. 

The  diminished  immigration  from  Southern  Europe  also  explains 
the  large  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  illiterates,  which  a  year  ago 
amounted  to  20.3  per  cent,  as  contrasted  with  14.6  per  cent  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1904.  Of  the  17,128  illiterates  fourteen  years  old 
or  over,  6,455  were  Hebrews  and  4,204  Italians,  1,981  Poles,  1,073 
Slovaks,   etc. 

The  problem  of  distributing  the  immigrants  is  not  solved  by  the 
altered  character  of  the  movement  for  the  proportion  of  immigrants 
destined  to  New  York  was  even  larger  than  before,  being  no  less 
than  46.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  41.1  per  cent  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1903.  Pennsylvania  received  only  13.4  per 
cent  of  the  immigration  from  the  Port  of  New  York,  as  contrasted 
with  19.2  per  cent  a  year  ago.  Next  in  order  came  New  Jersey, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Connecticut,  Ohio  and  California, 
as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 
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STATEMBirr  or  tbr  Total  Ncm bf.r  op  Auens  Aoicitted  at  tbs  Post  of  Nkw  York  Duh- 

ING  THE   MOZTTHB   OF  JULY,   AUGUST  AND   SkPTBMBKR,   1904,   DiSTBIBUTBD   BT 
DESnNATIONB.* 

Alabama 128 

Alaska. •  19 

Ariaona 90 

Arkansas 109 

California 2,157 

Colorado. 646 

Connecticut 4,126 

Delaware 85 

District  of  Columbia 266 

Florida. 182 

Georgia ". .  107 

Hawaii 6 

Idaho 81 

lUinoiB 8.751 

Indiana 857 

Indian  Territory 52 

Iowa 964 

Kansas 51* 

Kentucky- 146 

Louisiana 308 

Maine 250 

Maryland 66© 

Massachusetts 6,254 

Michigan 1 ,893 

Minnesota 1 ,938 

Mississippi 146 

Missouri .      4.146 

Montana « 315 

Nebraska 636 

Nevada 63 

New  Hampslure 280 

New  Jersey 8 ,794 

New  Mexico 54 

New  York. 65,169 

North  Carolina 49 

North  Dakota 559 

Ohio 3 .911 

Oklahoma 54 

Oregon 257 

Pennsylvania 18 ,814 

Philippine  Islands 3 

Porto  Rico 24 

Rhode  Island 930 

South  Carolina 66 

South  Dakota 410 

Tennessee 178 

Texas 420 

Utah 163 

Vermont 238 

Virginia 274 

Washington 630 

West  Virginia 616 

Wisconsin 1 1890 

Wyoming 130 

TourisU 271 

Total 139 ,818 

*Compiled  for  the  Bulletin  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 
Report  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  quarters  ending  June  30  and  September  30,  1904,  indicate 
that  the  good  work  of  the  opening  quarter  of  the  year  has  been  kept 
up.  They  show  an  increase  in  the  practical  work  of  the  Bureau, 
particularly  that  of  situations  secured.  The  work  of  the  summer 
season  was  somewhat  retarded  by  reason  of  the  wet  weather,  but 
before  long  the  demand  for  help  had  soon  exhausted  the  supply  of 
waitresses,  chambermaids,  and  all  of  female  hotel  help.  Owing  to 
the  fair  at  St.  Louis  a  great  many  girls  went  to  the  West,  and  their 
places  in  the  labor  market  were  not  made  good.  The  number  of 
immigrants  who  are  desirous  of  entering  domestic  service  is  becom. 
ing  scarcer  every  day.  Many  of  the  girls  now  arriving  are  anxious 
to  enter  commercial  life  or  work  in  shops  and  factories.  Where  to 
find  domestic  help  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  An 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  southwest  to  educate  young  colored 
women  for  domestic  service.  Graduates  of  these  technical  insti- 
tutes are  skilled  in  their  work  and  are  in  great  demand.  They  help 
out  the  situation  only  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent. 

Once  more  the  West  made  a  call  on  the  East  to  help  harvest  tne 
wheat  crop.  A  party  of  men  left  this  office  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
going  direct  to  Kansas  City  to  Mr.  Jamison,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
State  Free  Employment  Bureau.  The  free'employment  bureaus  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  are' thoroughly  organized  in  a  co-operative 
scheme  by  which  each  of  them  is  posted  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
labor  market,  particularly  so  during  the  harvest  season.  When 
men  arrive  in  the  wheat  belt  they  are  consigned  to  a  farm  andfas 
soon  as  the  work  is  finished  there  they  are  notified  where  to  go  by 
the  local  bureau.  In  this  way  they  are  kept  on  the  move  from 
Kansas  to  the  North  as  crops  ripen.  As  the  market  is  supplied 
notice  is  sent  to  the  state  free  employment  bureaus  all  over  the 
country.    This  system  has  worked  great  good. 

During  the  quarter  ending  June  30  there  were  1,726  applicants 
for  work;  1,312  applicants  for  help;  1,256  situations  secured.  Dur- 
ing the  quarter  ending  September  30  there  were  1,736  applicants 
for  work;  1,204  applicants  for  help;  1,334  situations  secured. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  work  of  the  Bureau  during  the 
quarters  endmg  June  30^  1903  and  1904: 

April,  Mat  and  Junk. 

Applicants      Applioantfl  SituationB 

for  work.        for  help.  aecured. 

1903 1,713               1,376  1,269 

1904 1 ,726               1 ,312  1 .266 

Peroentageof  applicants  securing  employment  in  1903 74 

Percentace  of  applicants  securing  employment  in  1904 73 

JuLT,  AuQuar  and  Skptbmbkr. 

Applicants     Applicants  Situations 

for  work.        for  help.  secured. 

1903 1 ,627               1 ,281  1 ,316 

1904 1 ,736               1 ,204  1 ,334 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment  in  1903 80 

Percentage  of  applicants  securing  employment  in  1904 77 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
Trade  Disputes  in  July,  August  and  September. 

Twenty-two  disputes  begun  during  the  third  quarter  of  1904 
were  put  on  record  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration^ 
as  compared  with  a  record  of  34  in  the  same  quarter  of  1903  and  of 
43  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year.  Besides  the  22  new  disputes^ 
reports  ot  6  others  begun  before  July  1,  but  terminated  during  the 
quarter  and  not  previously  reported,  were  also  put  on  file. 

In  the  22  new  disputes  of  the  quarter,  13,643  work  people  were- 
directly  concerned.  These,  it  is  estimated,  lost  during  the  quarter,. 
(that  is  during  the  entire  dispute  when  terminated  in  the  quarter 
or  during  the  period  up  to  September  30  in  disputes  not  then  ended) ^ 
a  total  of  453,000  days  of  working  time.  How  many  were  indirectly 
involved  in  these  controversies,  and  what  their  lost  time  amounts 
to  it  is  impossible  even  to  estimate  at  this  writing,  owing  to  the  in- 
complete returns.  In  the  six  earlier  disputes  terminated  in  the- 
quarter,  246  workers  were  directly,  and  20  indirectly,  concerned 
and  they  lost  respectively  16,097  and  616  days'  work. 

Overshadowing  all  the  others  in  importance  was  the  general 
building  trades'  dispute  in  New  York  City.  This  had  its  beginning 
in[  a  few  strikes  of  comparatively  small  dimensions  in  July,  became- 
general  on  August  8  in  a  lockout  of  carpenters,  electrical  workers,, 
plasterers,  plumbers  and  tile  layers,  followed  by  retaliatory  strikes 
in  a  large  number  of  other  trades  beginning  in  the  last  week  of 
August,  and  remains  unsettled  as  this  Bulletin  goes  to  press. 
The  September  returns  of  the  trade  unions  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  show  a  total  of  13,010  members  in  79  organizations  who- 
were  involved  in  this  dispute.  All  but  1,778  of  these,  in  nine  unions,, 
are  reported  as  directly  concerned.  This  is  doubtless  as  nearly 
correct  a  statement  of  the  number  of  workpeople  involved  in  this 
controversy  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  since  under  the  terms  of  the 
arbitration  agreement  of  1903,  the  employees  of  the  members  of 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association,  who  were  the  em- 
ployers involved,  were  of  necessity  practically  all  unionists.  In 
the  general  lockout  of  August  8,  the  trades  and  members  involved 
were  the  carpenters  (2,632  in  41  unions),  electrical  workers  (80O 
in  1  union),  plasterers  (568  in  3  unions),  plumbers  (500  in  1  union), 
and  tDe  layers  and  helpers  (950  in  4  unions).  The  participants  in 
other  trades  included  960  cabinet  makers  in  2  unions;  300  derrick- 
men,  300  elevator  constructors,  400  lathers,  345  steam  pipe|  and 
boiler  felters,  400  tar,  felt  and  waterproof  workers,  and  208  wood 
carvers,  1  organization  in  each  case,  together  with  2,556  marble  and 
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stone  cutters,  polishers,  etc.  in  five  organizations,  besides  less  than 
a  hundred  each  of  framers,  modelers,  painters,  parquet  floor  layers, 
stair  builders  and  stationary  engineers  in  seven  other  unions.  Those 
indirectly  affected  were  1,150  laborers  in  6  unions,  600  bricklayers, 
103  building-material  handlers  and  25  stationary  engineers,  each 
in  a  single  organization.  The  returns  would  indicate  that  the 
time  lost  up  to  September  30  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  400,000 
working  days  for  those  directly  concerned,  with  probably  50,000 
or  more  days  of  involuntary  idleness  for  those  indirectly  involved. 

After  the  building  trades'  controversy  only  one  other  important 
dispute  was  begun  in  the  third  quarter.  This  was  a  sjrmpathetic 
strike  of  butcher  workmen  in  New  York  City  to  assist  those  out  in 
the  great  Chicago  strike.  Ten  unions  of  butchers  and  meat  cutters 
reported  a  total  of  988  members  who  took  part  in  the  New  York 
strike  and  30  members  of  a  stationary  firemen's  union  also  partici- 
pated in  it.  The  strike  lasted  from  Julv  13  to  September  6,  the 
period  of  idleness  varying  in  different  firms,  and  exact  returns  by 
each  union  of  the  idleness  of  its  members  give  a  total  of  35,322  days' 
work  lost  by  the  workers  involved  in  this  dispute,  who  received 
strike  benefits  from  their  unions  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.  Only 
five  other  disputes  of  the  third  quarter  involved  directly  as  many 
as  100  employees,  and  but  two  of  these  involved  over  160 — one  a 
strike  of  260  iron  ship  builders  in  Buffalo,  September  9  to  20.  the 
other  a  strike  of  260  express  drivers  and  helpers  m  New  York  City, 
July  16  to  22. 

The  important  dispute  in  the  clothing  trades  of  New  York  City 
which  began  June  21,  but  ended  in  the  third  quarter  (Aug.  3)  was 
described  in  the  last  Bulletin.*  Reports  since  received  by  the 
Department  from  each  local  union  in  the  clothing  trades  indicate 
that  the  figures  for  number  of  workers  involved  given  in  the  last 
Bulletin  require  revision.  Those  figures  were  based  on  lump 
estimates  made  by  international  officials  of  thej^  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America  and  placed  the  number  who  struck  at  27,400 
(1,400  cutters  and  26,000  garment  makers)  with  24,000  others 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  dispute,  while  the  aggregate  days'  work 
lost  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  these  numbers  at  1,100,000  (600,- 
000  by  those  directly  and  500,000  by  those  indirectly  concerned). 
The  detailed  returns  now  in  hand  show  a  total  of  9,582  members  of 
21  local  unions  and  2,050  non-unionists  who  went  on  strike.  The 
number  of  clothing  cutters,  who  were  the  first  movers  in  the  strike, 
remains  as  before  at  1,400  in  three  unions,  but  the  number  of  other 


•Cf.  Bulletin  No.  22.  Heptember.  pp.  355  and  271. 
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garment  workers  directly  involved  is  less  than  half  the  original 
estimate.  When  the  attention  of  an  international  officer  of  the 
Garment  Workers  was  called  to  this  difference,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  statements  of  the  individual  locals  should  be  taken  as  cor- 
rect. As  the  dispute  was  over  the  open-shop  question  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  union  reports  cover  all  those  who  were  directly 
concerned  in  the  strike.  Hence  11,632  is  probably  as  accurate 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  direct  participants  in  the  strike  as 
can  be  obtained.  The  number  of  workers  who  were  indirectly 
affected  by  the  dispute  still  remains,  however,  a  matter  of  mere 
estimate  since  there  is  no  means  of  securing  any  accurate  data  as 
to  the  number  of  home  workers  involved  and  it  is  certain  that  large 
numbers  of  these  unorganized  workpeople  were  affected.  The 
individual  union  reports  show  not  only  how  many  of  their  members, 
which  in  very  few  cases  included  the  entire  membership,  took  part 
in  the  dispute,  but  state  also  the  total  days'  work  lost  by  them. 
It  is  found  that  the  time  lost  by  the  members  of  different  unions 
varies  considerably,  but  amoimts  altogether  to  390,000  days,  in- 
stead of  600,000  as  estimated  in  the  last  Bulletin  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  then  at  hand.  The  unions  report  that  $58,000 
were  paid  in  strike  benefits  during  the  dispute,  $24,000  by  the 
cutters'  unions  and  $34,000  by  the  others. 

The  summary  below  shows  the  causes  and  results  of  the  dis- 
putes recorded  for  the  third  quarter.  The  building  trades'  dis-. 
pute  in  the  metropolis  is  classed  by  itself.  That  controversy  was 
waged  originally  over  the  enforcement  of  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment, which  was  signed  as  the  result  of  the  great  dispute  of  1903 
in  the  same  industry.  But  later  other  questions  were  injected  into 
it  and  the  dispute  developed  into  a  general  trial  of  strength  for 
control  of  the  conditions  of  labor  between  the  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association,  on  the  one  side  and  the  unions  affiliated  in 
the  Building  Trades  Alliance  on  the  other.  Two  sympathetic 
strikes  (those  of  the  butcher  workmen  in  New  York  and  the  iron 
ship  builders  of  Buffalo,  mentioned  above)  both  of  which  were 
failures,  the  employees  in  each  instance  returning  to  work  under 
former  conditions  after  those  whom  they  struck  to  assist  had  lost 
their  contentions,  give  that  class  of  disputes  prominence  in  the 
summary  and  swell  the  balance  of  results  in  favor  of  the  employers. 
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IN  FAVOR  OF 

Pending  Employees 


Work-         Em-  Com-  or  not  Total  directly 

CAvanB.  people,     ployera.      promised,      reported.       disputes.       involved. 

A.  D%9put€B  Bsgun  Dwrino  Third  Qxtarier. 

Increase  of  waces 1                6                    1                     1  8  628 

Reduction  of  wages 2     1  3  140 

Trade  unionism 4                 1                     1                    2  8  380 

Sympathetic 2     2  1,268 

Other 1  1  11 ,232 

Total  disputes 5  10  2  5  22     

Employees  directly  con- 
cerned   371         1.711  74  11,487     13,648 

B.^DiaptUea  Begun  Before  July  1  but  Terminated  in  Third  Quarter. 

Increase  of  wages 1                    2     3  181 

Reduction  of  hours 1     1  7 

Trade  unionism 2     2  57 

Total  disputes 1  3  2     6     

Employees  directly  con- 
cerned   7  144  94     346 

Grand  Total: 

Disputes 6  13  4  6 


Employees 378         1,855  168  11.487  13,888 

Rapid  Transit  Railway  Agreement. 
^  No  episode  in  the  quarter's  history  of  the  relations  between  em- 
rioyers  and  employees  was  more  notable  than  the  great  victory 
ror  industrial  conciliation  won  in  the  dispute  between  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company  of  New  York  City  and  its  em- 
^oyees  over  the  terms  of  employment  for  the  operation  of  the  new 
subway  system.  The  size  of  the  victory  and  the  possibilities  of 
peaceable  negotiation  as  exemplified  in  it  are  revealed  only  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  and  the  determined  atti- 
tude of  employer  and  employee  in  their  respective  positions  are  con- 
sidered. On  the  one  side  was  the  greatest  public  service  corpora- 
tion in  the  country,  on  the  other  three  powerful  national  labor 
organizations,  while  the  public  involved  comprised  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  the  metropolis  within  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  The  questions  at  issue  were  a  matter 
of  great  sums  in  profits  to  the  corporation  and  of  the  standard  of 
living  for  thousands  of  workpeople  in  an  essentially  new  occupation, 
and  before  the  differences  were  finally  adjusted  both  parties  had 
made  all  preparations  for  a  final  appeal  to  force  by  strike. 

The  differences  which  were  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  arose 
over  the  terms  of  employment  for  motormen  which  were  proposed 
by  the  Interborough  Company  when  making  its  preparations  for 
opening  the  subway,  in  the  following  notice,  posted  August  10: 
25 
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Notice. 
^      ^  Ati^iwt  10,  1904. 

To  wham  tt  may  concern  : 

Applications  for  the  various  positions  in  the  Operating  Department  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  Subway  Division,  will  be  received  at 
No.  10  Dey  Street  on  and  after  Monday,  August  15, 1904. 

Applicants  must  be  between  21  and  40  years  of  age,  at  least  6  ft.  7  in,  tall,  in 
good  physical  condition,  sound  in  every  member,  and  in  full  possession  of  eveiy 
faculty.  * 

Men  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Division  of  the  I&ter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  who  desire  to  make  application  for  positions 
on  the  Subway  Division  must  do  so  on  or  before  August  20, 1904. 

The  rates  of  pay^and  hours  of  duty  are  as  follows: 
Motormen: 
Experienced  Motormen  to  be  used  at  start.  .$3.00  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Promoted  Motormen  1st  year 2.75  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

After   1st  year 3.00  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Conductors: 

$2.10  per  day  of  ten  hours,  1st  year. 
2.25  per  day  of  ten  hours,  2d  year. 
2.40  per  day  of  ten  hours,  after  2d  year. 
Guardsmen  employed  until  January  1,  1905: 

$1 .  70  per  day  of  ten  hours. 
Guards  employed  after  January  1,  1905: 

$1.55  per  day  of  ten  hours,  1st  year. 
1.70  per  day  of  ten  houra,  2d  year. 
1.80  per  day  of  ten  hours,  after  2d  year. 
1.95  per  day  of  ten  hours,  after  3d  year. 
Hand  switchmen: 

$2.00  per  day  of  ten  hours,  1st  year. 
2.35  per  day  of  ten  hours,  after  1st  year. 
Towermen : 

$2.40  per  day  of  eight  to  ten  hours,  1st  year. 
2.50  per  day  of  eight  to  ten  hours,  after  Ist  year. 
Approved.  Signed  by 

E.  P.  Bryan,  Frank  Hbdlbt. 

Vice  President.  Oeneral  SupennlendmU* 

The  Interborough  Company,  which  had  been  formed  to  buUd 
and  operate  the  new  subway,  had  leased  the  Manhattan  Elevated 
RaUroad  in  the  spring  of  1903  and  as  indicated  in  the  above  notice^ 
proposed  to  give  any  of  the  "L"  employees,  who  so  desired,  an 
opportimity  to  take  positions  on  the  subway.  At  this  time  the 
conditions  of  labor  on  the  elevated  road  were  fixed  by  two  agree- 
ments, one  for  motormen,  made  in  August,  1902,*  between  the 
former  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad  Company  and  the  local 
Brotherhoods  of  Engineers  and  Firemen,  and  another  for  the  other 
trades,  drawn  up  in  April,  1903,t  between  the  new  Interborough 

*Cf.  BuLLniN,  September,  1902,  pp.  209>219. 
tCf.  Bullbtin,  June,  1903.  pp.  166-7. 
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•Company  and  Local  No.  332  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
"Street  Railroad  Employees.  By  the  notice  of  August .  10th  the 
same  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  offered  for  subway 
positions  as  were  already  in  force  on  the  elevated  road,  except  in 
the  case  of  motormen.  Their  scale  on  the  elevated  was  S3  per  day 
for  the  first  six  months,  $3.25  for  the  second  six  months  and  $3.50 
for  the|third,  all  for  nine  hours  per  day.  The  notice,  therefore, 
proposed  both  reduction  of  wages  and  an  increase  in  hours  for  the 
motormen,  and  to  this  they  at  once  and  strenuously  objected. 
Their  opposition  was  the  more  determined  since  the  proposed  lower 
wages  and  longer  hours  threatened  to  establish  a  lower  standard  in 
•general  for  the  operation  of  trains  by  electrical  power  as  compared 
with  steam  power  operatipn.  They  had  already  faced  this  broad 
question  once  in  1902,  when  electricity  was  substituted  for  steam 
on  the  elevated  road,  and  the  old  company  had  at  first  lengthened 
the  hours  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  who  had  become,  or  were 
eligible  to  be,  motormen,  and  only  with  great  difficulty  and  after 
much  negotiation  had  they  succeeded  in  having  the  old  engineers' 
rate  of  $3.50  for  nine  hours  carried  over  for  the  motormen,  in  the 
August  agreement  of  1902.  Now  when  conditions  for  a  much  larger 
field  of  employment  under  electrical  motive  power  were  to  be  fixed, 
they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  another  proposition  to 
lower  the  standard  of  conditions  as  compared  with  their  former 
positions  as  steam  engineers  and  firemen.  The  engineers'  and 
firemen's  organizations,  composed  of  motormen  on  the  elevated 
Toad,  therefore  set  themselves  to  oppose  the  changes.  In  this  po« 
sition  they  were  joined  by  the  other  employees  of  the  "L"  in  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees,  who, 
though  not  motormen,  nor  ofifered  any  less  favorable  terms  on  the 
subway,  nevertheless  opposed  anything  savoring  of  a  lower  standard 
for  the  subway,  both  on  general  principles  as  themselves  prospect- 
ive employees  thereon  and  for  fear  that  a  lower  standard  estab- 
lished on  that  division  would  ultimately  react  unfavorably  on 
conditions  for  the  elevated  division. 

The  reduction  of  wages  and  ten-hour  day  for  motormen  were 
urged  by  the  company  on  the  ground  that  work  on  the  subway 
would  be  more  desirable  than  on  the  "L"  in  view  of  the  freedom 
irom  exposure  to  the  weather  which  would  obtain  on  the  former  as 
-compared  with  the  heat  of  summer  and  storms  of  winter  to  be  faced 
on  the  latter.  The  work  in  both  cases  being  of  the  same  character, 
it  was  argued,  therefore,  that  the  men  should  and  would  be  willing 
.  to  take  a  lower  wage  and  work  longer  hours  on  the  new  system. 
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Any  reduction  of  wages  or  increase  of  hours  was  of  course  a  matter 
of  large  moment  in  the  prospective  expense  of  operating  so  great 
a  system.  But  the  men  were  not  inclined  to  admit  that  service  ott 
the  subway  would  be  any  less  exacting  than  on  the  elevated  road. 
The  higher  speed  to  be  made  by  the  subway  trains,  it  was  argued, 
would  make  their  operation  more  difficult  and  meant  increased 
responsibility  upon  the  motorman  for  their  safe  operation. 

To  work  out  a  peaceable  settlement  of  differences  upcm  questions 
of  so  vital  importance  to  such  large  interests  on  both  sides  was  a 
task  completed  only  after  twenty-two  days  of  negotiations.     In 

,  these,  not  only  the  officials  of  the  company  and  the  representatives 
of  the  local  unions  took  part,  but  three  national  officers  of  the  labor 
organizations  were  also  called  in.  These  were  Grand  Chief  Warren 
S.  Stone  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  President 
W.  D.  Mahon  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railway 
Employees,  and  Vice-Grand  Chief  Charles  A.  Wilson  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen.  Besides  the  representatives  of  those 
directly  concerned  in  the  differences,  a  third  party  to  the  negotia- 
tions, which  was  unceasing  in  its  efforts  and  constantly  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  for  peace,  was  the  Conciliation  Conmiittee  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  whose  position  in  this  dispute  was 
peculiarly  advantageous  because  the  president  of  the  Interborough 
Company,  Mr.  August  Belmont,  and  all  three  of  the  national  labor 
leaders  concerned  were  members  of  the  Federation's  Executive 
Committee,  and  ako  because  the  Conciliation  Committee  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  agreement  of  April,   1903,  between 

.  the  Interborough  Company  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  Railway  Employees,  out  of  most  threatening  differences  at 
that  time. 

Up  to  August  31,  conferences  were  held  between  the  general 
manager  and  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  local 
imion  officers,  but  without  avail.  On  August  25,  delegations  from 
the  local  unions  involved  met  and  formally  agreed  upon  their  tenns- 
for  a  settlement,  but  these  contained  no  concessions  on  the  main 
issues  and  insisted  on  the  adoption  for  the  subway  of  the  rules  and 
conditions  in  force  on  the  elevated  road.  On  August  31  direct  con- 
ferences with  President  Belmont,  of  the  Interborough  Company, 
began.  But  these  still  proved  ineffectual  toward  breaking  the 
deadlock.  Then  the  national  labor  officials  were  sunmioned  and 
took  part  in  renewed  conferences  of  September  3.  At  these,  a 
proposition  was  formulated  which  the  company  was  ready  to  accept,, 
containing,  as  it  did,  provision  for  S3  per  day  of  ten  hours  for  motor- 
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men  on  the  subway  with  concessions  to  the  men  on  some  other 
points.  But  this  was  rejected  by  all  the  employees'  committees, 
who  put  forward  new  demands,  including  one  for  a  modified,  in 
place  of  the  "standard  railway,"  medical  examination.  Strike 
rumors  now  became  rife  and  both  sides  did,  in  fact,  prepare  for  an 
appeal  to  force,  the  labor  leaders  arranging  for  the  calling  out  of 
all  the  men  on  the  elevated  road  at  a  moment's  notice,  while  the 
company  hired  and  arranged  to  board  and  lodge  in  its  bams  a  force 
of  strike  breakers.  So  great  was  the  apprehension  of  the  city  au- 
thorities that  the  entire  police  force  was  ordered  on  full  time  duty, 
the  officers  sleeping  at  the  station  houses.  But  in  spite  of  the  tense 
situation  and  apparently  hopeless  deadlock  on  the  issues,  the  radical 
advocates  of  force  were  still  held  in  check  by  the  labor  leaders, 
negotiations  were  not  broken  off,  and  one  more  general  conference 
was  arranged  for  September  6.  The  prospect  of  success  at  this 
meeting  was  far  from  reassuring,  since  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany when  agreeing  to  take  part  in  it  had  stipulated  that  the  wage 
and  hour  questions  should  be  excluded  from  it,  and  those  were  still, 
as  they  had  been  throughout,  the  root  of  the  controversy.  Never- 
theless the  conference  of  September  6  was  successful,  and  before  it 
adjourned  an  agreement  as  to  wages  and  hours  was  reached,  leaving 
to  a  subsequent  conference  of  September  7  only  the  working  out  of 
the  details  of  a  formal  agreement,  which  was  signed  on  September  9. 
Worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  September 
6  was  the  meeting  of  several  officials  of  the  National  Civic  Federation 
with  the  conferees  at  luncheon  just  prior  to  the  formal  conference 
in  the  afternoon.  In  this  preliminary  social  meeting  the  whole 
course  of  the  negotiations  up  to  that  time  was  carefully  gone  over 
and  all  the  issues  analyzed  in  informal  conversation,  and  the  con- 
ferees went  into  the  formal  conference  under  the  immjediate  influ- 
ence of  this  friendly  meeting  and  calm  review  of  the  situation.  It 
is  of  course  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  successful  issue  of 
the  afternoon  was  due  to  this  final  effort  of  the  Federation  officials, 
but  the  episode  is  certainly  of  interest  to  the  student  of  conciliation. 
Below  is  the  final  agreement  as  signed.  By  it  the  conditions  of 
employment  for  the  entire  subway  system  were  fixed  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  On  the  chief  issue  of  wages  and  hours,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  agreement  was  a  compromise,  the  company  conceding 
the  wages  as  demanded  by  the  men,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
employees  accepted  the  ten-hour  in  place  of  the  nine-hour  day. 
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AGREEMENT,  entered  into  this  eighth  (Sth)  day  of  September,  1904,  by  and  be^ 
tween  the  Interhorough  Rapid  Transit  Company ,  relative  to  cM  its  present, and, 
future  subway  lines,  and  its  motormen  employed  thereon,  and  the  Grand  Interna-'  ^ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Local  Division  thereof  No.  105, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  the  Local  Lodges  thereof  Nos.  149  and 
155,  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees 
of  America,  Local  Division  No.  332,  WITNESSETH: 

Article  I. — ^That  ten  hours  or  less  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  the  sub- 
way lines  of  said  company,  all  over  ten  hours  to  be  paid  for  pro  rata  for  each  and 
every  hour  or  fractional  part  thereof  as  follows:  For  ten  minutes  or  more  afte^ 
each  hour,  one-half  hour's  time  shall  be  allowed,  and  for  thirty  minutes  or  mor^ 
after  each  hour  one  hour's  time  shall  be  allowed!  That  all  motormen  shall  have 
a  relay  of  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  between  each  trip  at  northern  terminals 
of  their  runs,  and  at  southern  terminals,  when  headway  is  six  minutes  or  over, 
will  take  out  same  train  and  when  less  than  six  minutes  wiU  take  out  the  follow- 
ing tnun. 

Article  II. — ^That  men  promoted  by  this  company  to  motormen  shall  re- 
ceive $3.00  per  day  for  the  first  six  months,  $3.25  for  the  ensuing  six  (6)  months, 
and  after  having  run  a  motor  one  year,  shall  receive  first-class  pay,  viz.,  $3.50 
per  day,  365  days  running  a  motor  to  constitute  one  year. 

Article  III. — The  time  of  Motormen  to  commence  from  the  time  they  repo^ 
on  the  structure,  viz.,  15  minutes  before  they  are  scheduled  to  leave. 

Article  IV.-;— The  oldest  Motormen  in  the  service  of  the  Company  to  have 
preference  in  runs  provided  there  be  a  vacancy  and  shall  have  the  privilege  to 
trade  runs  with  each  other  when  it  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties  concerned  for 
a  temporary  accommodation  of  a  period  of  ten  days. 

Article  V. — ^Any  Motorman  completing  an  unfinished  day  for  another  49x- 
cused  from  duty  shall  receive  pay  per  hour  for  the  same  as  per  classification. 

Article  VI. — ^All  Motormen  ordered  to  report  for  duty  shall  receive  one-half 
day's  pay  for  the  same  providing  they  are  not  held  for  duty  more  than  foiir 
hours  and  shall  receive  full  day's  pay  for  the  same  if  sent  out  on  the  road  accord- 
ing to  classification. 

Article  VII. — ^That  there  shall  be  as  many  straight  runs  as  possibly  on  all 
schedules.  All  swing  runs  shall  be  completed  within  twelve  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes,  no  swing  runs  to  be  made  between  9  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  That  any  swing 
of  one  hour  or  less  shall  be  considered  continuous  time  and  no  Motorman  shall 
be  required  to  report  more  than  twice  in  one  day. 

Article  VIII. — ^Any  Motorman  having  completed  his  day's  work  as  per 
schedule  if  required  to  make  another  trip  shall  be  paid  one-half  day's  pay,  pro- 
viding it  does  not  consume  over  four  hours;  if  over  four  hours  one  day's  pay 
will  be  allowed. 

.  Article  IX. — No  Motorman  shall  be  required  to  make  any  overtime,  except 
in  case  of  emergency;  in  such  case  he  shaU  be  paid  as  in  Article  I.     Any  Motor-' 
man  making  a  special  trip  shall  receive  a  half  day's  pay  for  the  same;  if  required  * 
to  make  more  than  one  trip  he  shall  receive  a  full  day's  pay. 

Article  X. — ^That  on  all  new  schedules,  Motormen  shall  be  marked. up  as 
near  as  possible  on  same  runs  as  they  had  on  previous  schedules.  The  schedules 
to  run  one  week  and  then  to  be  thrown  open  and  aU  M3t3rmsn  allowed  a  choice 
as  per  S3niority,  and  should  any  vacancy  occur  after  such  choice,  the  run  shall 
be  advertised  within  five  days  on  the  bulletin  board  for  twenty.-four  hours,  and 
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the  oldest  Motorman  bidding  for  the  same  shall  receive  it,  but  no  more  than  one 
change  shall  be  allowed  on  each  vacancy.  When  changes  affect  five  or  more 
runs,  the  schedule  shall  be  thrown  open,  and  all  Jtfotormen  be  allowed  a  choice. 
That  in  the  programs  adopted  for  Sundays  and  holidays  there  shall  be  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  work,  among  all  Motormen  assigned  to  regular  runs.  That 
all  Motormen  putting  in  their  bids  for  work  on  their  Sundays  off,  shall  have 
preference  of  runs  according  to  seniority.  Extra  men  shall  have  preference  of 
work,  but  not  of  runs. 

Article  XI. — ^Any  message  sent  by  letter  or  telegraph  notifying  proper 
officials  of  sickness,  reporting  for  duty,  or  asking  to  be  excused  from  duty;  that 
fluch  telegram  or  letter  shall  receive  proper  attention.  That  any  Motormen 
over-sleeping  shall  report  in  person  not  later  than  9  o'clock  a.  m.  the  same  day. 

Articls  XII. — ^That  no  Motorman  be  required  to  jump  another,  except  to 
keep  them  in  their  places.  That  all  Motormen  relieving  another  shall  be  al- 
lowed ten  (10)  minutes  between  reporting  and  relieving  time. 

Article  XIII. — That  a  working  schedule  shall  be  posted  with  all  new 
schedules,  it  is  understood  that  special  holiday  schedules  do  not  include  Satur- 
-days  or  Sundays  unless  Saturday  should  be  a  special  holiday. 

Article  XIV. — ^No  Motorman  shall  be  discharged  for  serving  on  any  Com* 
mittee,  or  shall  be  discharged  or  suspended  for  any  cause  whatever,  without 
first  having  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  If  suspended  he  shall  receive  full 
time  and  pay  for  such  suspension,  if  exonerated  from  blame.  That  a  Committee 
representing  the  Motormen  shall  be  recognized  in  adjusting  all  grievances  be- 
tween the  Company  and  its  Motormen,  and  said  Committee  will  have  the  privi* 
lege  of  examining  the  minutes  of  investigation,  if  so  desired. 

That  is  to  say,  if  a  Motorman  is  aggrieved,  he  will  have  the  right  to  have  hb 
grievance  presented  through  the  Committee  representing  the  organization  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  If  the  said  Committee  fails  to  adjust  the  grievance,  then 
the  full  Committee,  representing  the  Motive  Power  Department,  will  be  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  said  grievance. 

Article  XV. — ^All  Motormen  shall  be  kept  on  their  regular  runs  as  near  as 
possible. 

Article  XVI. — ^The  Company  shall  furnish  sufficient  extra  Motormen  at 
all  reporting  and  relieving  points  to  insure  Motormen  being  relieved  on  schedule 
time,  and  to  excuse  regular  Motormen  when  they  desire  to  lay  off. 

Article  XVII. — That  all  Engineers  hired  from  other  roads  as  Motormen 
«hall  receive  $3.25  per  day  for  the  first  year,  and  $3.50  per  day  thereafter. 

Article  XVIII. — ^Motormen  shall  report  to,  and  receive  their  instructions 
from  Motor  Instructors.  Motor  Instructors  shall  have  full  authority  to  place 
and  excuse  Motormen. 

Article  XIX. — Motormen  shall  have  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  desig- 
sation  signals. 

Article  XX. — Motormen  shall  lay  up  trains. 

Article  XXI. — ^The  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of  duty  are  as  follows: 
Motormen,  promoted,  $3.00  per  day  of  10  hours  or  less,  first  six  months;  $3.25 

per  day  of  10  hours  or  less,  second  six  months;  $3.50  per  day  of  10  hours  or 

less,  after  first  year;  365  days  running  a  motor  to  be  considered  one  year. 
Locomotive  Engmeers  employed  from  other  railroads  as  Motormen  to  receive 

$3.25  per  day  of  10  hours  or  less  for  the  first  year,  and  $3.50  per  day  of  10 

hours  or  less  thereafter. 

The  parties  hereto  wiU  perform  the  several  stipulations  as  provided  herein. 
Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  conflict  with  the  agree- 
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ment  entered  into  between  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  and  its 
conductors  or  trainmen,  switchmen,  towermen  or  any  other  employees  who 
have  an  agreement  with  the  said  Company. 

This  agreement  will  be  in  effect  from  and  after  September  8,  1904,  to  and 
including  September  8,  1907;  except  that  the  Grand  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  only  binds  the 
International  Body  or  Division  thereof  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  the  date 
thereof,  unless  the  third  year  be  ratified  by  said  International  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 

It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  as  far  as  the  signature  of  George  B. 
Pepper,  attached  to  this  agreement  as  the  representative  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America^  Division  No. 
332,  is  concerned,  it  only  binds  the  organisation  that  he  represents  on  the  ques- 
tions of  hours  and  wages  of  motormen. 

Interborouoh  Rapid  Transit  Compant, 

(seal)       By  E.  P.  BRYAN 

Vice-President, 
Attest: 


Secretary. 

Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
By  E.  W.  hurley, 

AsaH  Grand  Chief  Engineer, 


Secretary. 
Division    105   op  the   Grand   International   Brotherhood   op  Locomo- 
tive Engineers, 
By  WILLIAM  L.  JENCKS, 

Chief  Engineer y  Division  No.  105. 
E.  J.  ROZELLE, 

Acting  Secretary. 
The  Brotherhood  op  Locomotive  Firemen, 
By  C.  A.  WILSON, 

First  Vic£  Grand  Master. 

Secretary. 
Lodge  No.  149  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
By  HARRY  B.  FINNEY, 
Chairman. 
EDWIN  R.  WELLS, 
Secretary. 
Lodge  No.  155  op  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemin, 
By  HARRY  B.  FINNEY, 
Chairman. 
EDWIN  R.  WELLS, 
Secretary. 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Emplotebs- 
OF  America,  Manhattan  Division  No.  3o2, 
By  GEO.  E.  PEPFER, 
President. 

Secretary. 
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EMPLOYEES  OTHER  THAN  MOTORMEN. 

IT  IS  AGREED  that  the  employees  of  the  Subway  Division  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Ck)mpany  shall  consist  of  employees  of  the  Manhattan 
Elevated  Railway  Division,  in  the  following  proportions: 

Motormen 60% 

Conductors 50% 

Guards 50% 

Switchmen 50% 

provided  that  number  apply  for  positions  and  qualify  themselves  for  the  same; 
and  such  other  employees  from  the  Manhattan  Division  as  it  is  possible  for  this 
Ck>mpany  to  place  in  the  Subway. 

The  three  elevated  towers  on  the  Subway  Division  will  be  equipped  with  men 
from  the  Manhattan  Division,  provided  they  can  qualify.  Other  towermen 
on  the  Manhattan  Division  who  can  qualify  for  tower  positions  on  the  Subway 
Division  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  qualify  as  towermen  in  electrical  pneu- 
matic towers. 

This  understanding  is  intended  to  apply  for  the  initial  operation  of  the  Subway 
Division,  which  will  be  from  145th  Street,  East  and  West  Sides,  to  and  including 
City  Hall.  After  this  portion  of  the  railroad  is  fully  equipped  with  its  operating 
force,  future  promotions  in  the  Subway  are  to  be  made  from  the  ranks  of  men 
employed  on  the  Subway,  provided  they  can  qualify,  and  according  to  seniority; 
and,  should  the  Subway  Division  business  demand  the  employment  of  additional 
men,  and  they  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  ranks  of  men  employed  on  the  Sub- 
way Division,  on  account  of  Subway  Division  men  not  qualifying,  then  such 
appointments  and  promotions  will  be  made  from  men  employed  on  the  Man- 
hattan Division,  and  Manhattan  Division  employees  will  be  given  opportunity 
to  qualify  for  these  positions  in  accordance  with  their  seniority  on  the  Man- 
hattan Division. 

It  is  understood  that  applications  for  positions  in  the  Subway  will  be  reopened 
for  all  employees  of  the  Manhattan  Division,  until  and  including  September 
12  at  five  p.  M.  Employees  of  the  Manhattan  Division  now  absent  on  vacations 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  applications  for  these  positions  up  to  Sep- 
tember 24th. 

After  the  Manhattan  Division  men  have  filed  their  applications  as  above  out- 
lined, all  applications  which  are  received  from  Manhattan  men  will  be  passed  on, 
and  the  men  who  are  accepted  and  qualify  for  positions  in  the  Subway  will  be 
given  the  seniority  they  how'have  on  the  Manhattan  Division  when  they  first 
start  work  on  the  Subway  Division,  it  being  understood  that  the  twelve  motor 
instructors  who  have  already  been  employed  shall  rank  first  on  the  seniority  list 
for  Subway  Division.  This  to  apply  up  to  and  including  the  formal  opening 
of  the  Subway. 

Any  employee  who  fails  upon  first  examination  will  be  given  a  second  ex- 
amination within  six  months,  and  if  he  passes  the  second  examination  he  shall 
be  given  his  certificate  that  he  has  qualified  for  the  position  he  was  examined  for. 
Every  employee  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination. 

No  Conductor,  Guard,  Agent,  Gateman,  Platform  man.  Switchman  or  Toweiv 
man,  shall  be  discharged  for  serving  on  any  Committee,  nor  shall  he  be  discharged 
for  any  cause,  without  first  having  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  If  suspended, 
he  shall  receive  full  time  and  pay  for  such  suspension  if  exonerated  from  blame. 
That  a  Committee  representing  the  above  employees  be  recognized  in  adjusting 
all  grievances  between  the  Company  and  its  men. 
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It  18  undentood  and  agreed  by  all  parties  concerned  that  the  rates  of  pay  and 
hours  of  service  on  the  Subway  Division  shall  be  as  follows: 
Conductors — 

$2.10  per  day  of  10  hours,  1st  year. 
$2.25  per  day  of  10  hours,  2d  year. 
2.40  per  day  of  10  hours,  after  2d  year. 
Guardsmen  employed  until  January  1, 1905-— 

$1.70  per  day  of  10  hours. 
Guards  employed  after  January  1,  1005 — 
$1.55  per  day  of  10  hours,  Ist  year. 
1.70  per  day  of  10  hours,  2d  year. 
1.80  per  day  of  10  hours,  after  2d  year. 
1.95  per  day  of  10  hours,  after  3d  year. 
Hand  Switchmen — 

$2.00  per  day  of  10  hours,  Ist  year. 
2.35  per  day  of  10  hours,  after  Ist  year. 
Towermen — 

$2.40  per  day  of  8  to  10  hours,  1st  year. 
2.50  per  day  of  8  to  10  hours,  after  1st  year. 
Agents — 

$1.75  per  day  of  12  hours,  1st  year. 
2.00  per  day  of  12  hours,  after  1st  year. 
Platform  men — 

$1.75  per  day  of  12  hours. 
Gatemen — 

$1.40  per  day  of  12  hours,  1st  year. 
1.55  per  day  of  12  hours,  after  1st  year. 
It  is  understood  that  the  rates  of  pay  and  hours  named  herein  are  as  a  matter 
of  information,  for  the  opening  of  the  Subway,  and  are  not  a  part  of  any  contract 
herein  made,  or  which  may  hereafter  he  taken  up  with  the  parties  hereunto. 
Porters — 

$1.40  per  day  of  12  hours. 
Dated,  New  York,  September  8, 1904.* 

*  SiffDed  by  the  same  parties  who  ngned  the  motoriDeii's  agreroaent,  the  Graod  Interam- 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  FireiDcn 

excepted. 
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DECISIONS  OF  NEW  TORE  COURTS. 

Eight-Hour  Law  Unconstitutional  as  Respects  Municipal  Contracts. 

The  eight-hour  law  of  this  state,  originally  enacted  in  1870,  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  litigation  since  the  amendments 
of  1899  made  it  really  effective  by  prohibiting  agreements  for  ovei> 
time  work.  Since  that  date  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  passed  upon 
some  phase  of  the  law  four  times:  (1)  in  February,  1901,  the  court, 
by  a  vote  of  five  to  two  (Judges  O'Brien,  Martin,  Landon,  Bardett 
and  Vann  against  Judges  Parker  and  Haight),  declared  it  to  be' un- 
constitutional so  far  as  it  required  contractors  on  municipal  work 
to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  (People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  v.  Coler, 
166  N.  Y.  1;  Labor  Bulletin,  March,  1901,  pages  46-61);  (2)  m 
April,  1903,  the  court,  by  a  majority  vote,  held  unconstitutional 
the  section  of  the  Penal  Code  which  makes  it  a  crime  for  a  municipal 
contractor  to  require  his  employees  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
(People  V.  Orange  County  Road  Construction  Co.,  175JN.  Y.  84; 
Labor  Bulletin,  June,  1903,  page  177);  (3)  in  January,  1904,  the 
court,  by  a  majority  vote  (Judges  Parker,  Haight,  Cullen  and  Werner 
against  Judges  O'Brien,  Bartlett  and  Vann),  held  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  law  to  be  constitutional  with  respect  to  the  employees 
of  a  municipality  (Ryan  v.  City  of  New  York,  177  N.  Y.  271;  Labor 
Bulletin,  March,  1904,  pages  48-54);  and  (4)  on  NovemberJ'29th, 
in  the  case  now  under  review  (People  ex  rel.  Cossey  v.  Grout*),  the 
court  held  the  eight-hour  clause  unconstitutional  with  respect  to 
the  employees  of  a  contractor  engaged  on  municipal  work. 

The  so-called  prevailing-rate-of-wages  law  and  the  eight-hour 
law  are  closely  related  clauses  of  one  section  of  the  Labor  I^aw  (sec- 
tion 3  of  chap.  415  of  the  laws  of  1897,  as  amended),  and  the  natural 
presumption  would  be  that  in  construing  the  eight-hour  clause  the 

*The  following  summary  of  the  kgal  proceedings  in  the  case  was  made  by  Chief 
Judge  Cullen  : 

'*  In  Gotober,  1908,  the  relator  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  City  of  New  York  by  the 
commianoner  of  street  cleaning  whereby  he  agreed  to  construct  and  deliver  to  the  city  ten 
MOWS  for  the  sum  of  I5J225  each.  By  his  contract  the  relator  agreed  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  415  of  the  Laws  of  1807,  as  amended,  known  as  the  '  Labor  Law,'  so  far 
aa  they  were  constitutional  and  applicable  thereto,  and  that  oo  laborer,  workman  or 
meehanie  should  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day 
•zcept  in  the  ease  of  extraordinary  emergency  The  relator  was  to  be  pud  from  time  to  time 
in  installments  as  the  work  progressed  Under  this  contract  he  constructed  and  delivered 
six  scows  to  the  city  authorities  which  have  been  accepted  and  retained  by  those  officers  and 
he  received  nroper  certificates  establishing  the  performance  of  his  work.  Ihe  respondent, 
the  eomptroller  of  the  city,  resisted  payment  of  the  relator's  claim  on  the  Fole  ground  that  the 
relator  had  permitted  his  workmen  to  work  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  absence  of 
any  extraordinary  emergency.  An  application  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  comp- 
troller to  pay  the  relator  forthe  scows  delivered  was  denied  by  the  special  Teim,  as  stated  in  the 
order,  *on  a  question  of  law  only,  vis.,  that  the  presumption  is  in  fsvor  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  eight  hour  provision  of  the  labor  law  referred  to  in  the  motion  papers  herein,  end  not 
in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  this  court.'  This  order  was  affirmed  by  the  A  cpellate 
Division  by  a  divided  court.  As  the  writ  was  not  denied  in  the  exercise  of  discretion  the  order 
]•  appealabM  to  this  court.  " 
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Court  of  Appeals  would  follow  the  precedent  it  had  established 
three  years  ago  in  the  Rodgers  case.  Two  circumstances,  however, 
argued  against  that  result — in  the  first  place,  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  court,  which  had  already  wrought  a  change  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  law  as  expressed  in  the  somewhat  conflicting  opin- 
ions in  the  Ryan  and  Rodgers  cases ;  m  the  second  place,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  rendered  in  the  interim  (October, 
1903),  had  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  a  similar  law  enacted 
by  the  State  of  Kansas.  Five  of  the  judges,  however,  voted  in  favor  of 
adhering  to  the  Rodgers  precedent,  though  not  on  identical  grounds. 
Judge  O'Brien  CJuderes  Martin  and  Vann  concurring)  maintained 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  was  not  controlling 
because  the  New  York  statute,  unlike  the  Kansas  statute,  confiscated 
the  property  of  the  contractor  as  a  penalty  for  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment not  to  employ  his  workmen  more  than  eight  hours  a  day; 
while  Chief  Judge  CuUen  (Judge  Werner  concurring)  maintained 
that  the  Federal  decision  was  not  controlling  because  while  the 
United  States  law  makes  the  municipality  a  mere  agent  of  the  state, 
the  law  and  constitution  of  New  York  assures  the  municipality  a 
certain  degree  of  independence,  which  may  not  be  infringed  by  the 
Legislature.  Judge  Gray  was  absent,  and  Judge  Haight  wrote  a 
dissenting  opinion  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  law  as  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  police  power  of  the  Legislature  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health  and  welfare. 

Judge  O'Brien's  Opinion. 

Judge  O'Brien  announces  his  concurrence  with  Chief  Judge  Cullen 
in  holding  the  eight-hour  law  unconstitutional,  but  expresses  dis- 
agreement with  a  portion  of  the  argument  on  which  the  conclusion 
is  based.  "The  court  decided  in  the  Rodgers  case,"  says  Judge 
O'Brien,  "that  this  same  statute  which  required  the  contractor  at 
the  peril  of  forfeiting  all  the  fruits  of  his  contract  to  pay  to  his  work- 
men what  is  termed  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  was  in  conflict 
with  the  constitution  and,  therefore,  void.  There  cannot,  of  course, 
be  any  sound  distinction  between  the  clause  of  the  statute  which 
attempts  to  regulate  wages  and  the  clause  which  attempts  to  limit 
the  hours  of  work.  Both  provisions  were  enacted  at  the  same  time 
for  the  same  or  similar  purpose,  and  any  valid  reason  for  condemn- 
ing the  former  applies  to  the  latter."  Judge  O'Brien  then  says  that 
one  of  the  grounds  of  the  Rodgers  decision  was  that  the  statute 
deprived  the  contractor  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
and    he  maintains  in  opposition  to  Chief  Judge  Cullen  that  this 
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ground  has  not  been  swept  away  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Atkins  v.  Kansas  (191  U.  S.  207).  In  the  latter 
case  the  question  at  issue  concerned  the  deprivation  of  the  contractor 
of  his  liberty,  and  not  of  his  property,  since  the  Kansas  statute  "did 
not  assume,  as  our  statute  does,  to  destroy  or  confiscate  the  con- 
tractor's property  or  annul  his  contract  or  deprive  him  of  any  remedy 
for  the  collection  of  the  fruits  of  his  contract.  It  simply  subjected 
his  person  to  incarceration  for  violation  of  the  law,  and  after  convic- 
tion, all  his  remedies  against  the  city  for  collecting  the  price  of  his 
work  were  left  intact."    He  concludes  that — 

"that  decision  has  not  swept  away  one  of  the  moat  important  grounds  upon 
which  one  of  our  own  decisions  rests.  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  gives  such 
effect  to  the  Kansas  case  consists  in  the  assumption  that  because  the  Court  held 
that  the  Kansas  statute  does  not  unduly  interfere  with  personal  liberty,  it  there- 
fore held  that  our  statute  does  not  invade  the  rights  of  private  property.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  case  which  deals  only  with  the  question  of  personal  liberty  cannot 
be  an  authority  to  overthrow  our  decision  in  the  Rodgers  case,  based  as  it  was 
upon  an  entirely  different  statute  which  invades  and  was  held  by  us  to  invade 
the  constitutional  safeguards  of  private  property.  When  we  consider  that  the 
Kansas  statute  was  not  aimed  at  the  contractor's  property  and  does  not  interfera 
in  the  least  with  his  contract  or  its  fruits,  or  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  sue  upon 
it,  or  authorize  it  to  be  canceled  or  destroyed,  and  that  our  statute  expressly 
does,  or  attempts  to  do,  all  these  things,  thereby  providing  for  the  destruction 
of  all  the  contractor's  property  rights,  even  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  any 
municipal  officer  to  pay  him  for  his  work,  the  wide  difference  in  the  destructive 
power  of  the  two  statutes  must  be  apparent." 

Answering  the  objection  that  a  contractor  who  voluntarily  agrees 
to  the  annulment  of  the  contract  as  a  penalty  for  violation  of  its 
clauses  does  not  suffer  imlawful  confiscation  of  property,  Judge 
O'Brien  declares  that  the^contractor  in  this  case  had  performed  his 
contract  by  producing  and  delivering  to  the  city  the  scows  which 
he  contracted  to  build.  The  breach,  and  the  only  breach,  of  con- 
tract that  is  claimed  is  his  failure  to  observe  the  stipulation  not  to 
permit  his  workmen  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

"It  was  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  the  city  whether  he  permitted  his 
workmen  to  labor  eight  hours  or  nine,  so  long  as  he  produced  and  delivered  the 
property  that  he  agreed  to  deliver.  It  is  a  fair  test  of  the  importance  of  that 
objection  to  inquire  whether  the  city  could  have  maintained  any  action  against 
the  contractor  for  the  so-called  breach.  Of  course  it  could  not,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  the  act  of  the  relator  in  regulating  the  hours  of  work  was  immaterial 
and  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract.  If  the  contractor 
had  stipulated  that  his  workmen  should  wear  black  hats  and  boots  instead  of 
shoes,  a  breach  of  that  condition,  if  it  is  a  condition,  would  not  furnish  the  city 
with  any  cause  of  action  or  any  ground  of  defense.  The  obstacle  that  is  in  the 
relator's  way  when  he  seeks  to  recover  the  $28,000  which  the  city  agreed  to  pay 
him  as  the  price  of  the  property  delivered  is  not  the  stipulation  in  the  contract. 
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but  the  statute.  I  doubt  if  any  one  would  even  suggest  that  if  there  was  no 
eight  hour  statute  that  the  stipulation  in  the  contract  would  be  regarded  as  of 
the  slightest  importance.  A  breach  of  the  contract  can  never  be  urged  as  a  cause 
of  action  or  defense  unless  the  breach  is  of  some  stipulation  that  is  material 
considering  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract.  Stipulations  with  respect  to 
some  extraneous  matter,  or  such  as  that  now  imder  consideration,  are  not  ma- 
terial. 

"  Finally  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  very  question  was  presented,  dis- 
cussed and  decided  in  the  Rodgers  case.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  opinion  is 
devoted  entirely  to  that  question,  and  it  was  held  that  the  omission  on  the  part 
of  the  contractor  to  keep  this  stipulation  was  entirely  immaterial,  and  no  ob- 
stacle to  his  right  to  enforce  the  contract.  We  held  that  if  the  statute  was  not 
valid  the  stipulation  was  not  binding,  and  I  fail  to  find  anything  in  the  Atkins 
case  that  overrules  what  we  then  decided  in  that  regard.'' 

Judge  Cullen's  Opinion. 

Chief  Judge  CuUen,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  the  supposed 
invasion  of  the  contractor's  rights  as  a  ground  for  holding  the  law 
unconstitutional  was  entirely  swept  away  by  the  Federal  decision 
in  the  Kansas  case,  *'  because  no  man  has  any  right  to  contract  with 
the  public  any  more  than  with  an  individual,  except  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  state  chooses  to  prescribe,  and  so  far  as  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  property,  the  contract  price,  is  concerned  he  never 
acquired  any  right  to  such  payment  except  on  the  performance  of 
the  terms  of  his  contract."  And  the  Chief  Judge  sharply  scores 
the  casuistry  of  which  courts  have  availed  themselves  in  holding 
labor  laws   unconstitutional,   thus: 

''The  notion  that  a  contractor  can  acquire  any  title  or  right  to  the  compensa> 
tion  stipulated  by  the  contract  to  be  paid  to  him  except  on  compliance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  it  was  agreed  to  be  paid,  and  may  successfully 
assert  that  though  he  has  intentionally  violated  his  contract  he  is  still  entitled 
to  his  compensation,  seems  to  me  one  of  those  fallacies  that  would  never  gain 
currency  save  in  labor  litigations.  If  the  contract  into  which  the  relator  entered 
with  the  city  had  not  been  invalid,  because  of  want  of  power  in  the  legislature 
to  prescribe  that  character  of  contracts  for  municipalities,  on  what  basis  would 
the  relator's  clium  rest?  The  city  never  agreed  to  pay  him  the  stipukUed  price 
absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  for  the  boats  furnished,  but  only  on  condition  thai  he 
shoidd  work  his  laborors  thereon  only  eight  hours,  and  to  tkis  qualification  or  conr 
dition  he  expressly  agreed,*  Had  the  Labor  Law  otherwise  been  constitutional, 
what  possible  ground  of  complaint  had  he?  He  was  to  be  paid,  not  for  doing 
the  work  only,  but  for  doing  it  in  a  particular  manner,  and  the  contract  was  en- 
lire.  Who  ever  heard  before  this  a  claim  that  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  work 
done  or  material  furnished  under  an  entire  contract  by  the  failure  of  the  obligor 
to  completely  perform  it  was  an  unconstitutional  confiscation  of  property? 
Look  at  the  elementary  law  of  this  state.  In  Champlin  v.  Rowley  (13  Wend. 
258)  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  sell  and  deliver  a  hundred  tons  of  hay.     He  delivered  ' 

*  Not  italicued  in  the  original. 
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fifty  tons,  but  failed  to  deliver  the  remainder.  It  was  held  that  he  could  not 
recover  for  that  which  he  had  delivered.  In  M'Millan  v.  Vanderlip  (12  Johns. 
165)  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  spin  yam  for  a  specified  price  per  run  during  a  fixed 
term.  He  ceased  work  before  the  end  of  the  term.  Held  he  could  not  recover 
for  the  work  he  had  done.  In  Catlin  v.  Tobias  (26  N.  Y.  217)  the  plaintiff's 
assignors  contracted  to  sell  and  deliver  to  the  defendant  certain  quantities  of 
glass.  They  did  furnish  certain  glass,  which  defendants  used,  but  the  deliveries 
were  less  than  contracted  for.  Held  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  for  the  glass 
delivered.  In  the  cases  cited  the  parties  lost  the  value  of  their  work  or  their 
materials  because  they  did  not  live  up  to  their  contracts.  If  in  this  case  the 
relator  should  meet  the  same  fate  because  he  has  not  lived  up  to  his  contract, 
why  would  a  forfeiture  be  unconstitutional  as  to  him  and  not  unconstitutional 
in  the  other  cases? 

"But  it  is  urged  that  the  thing  or  condition  in  which  he  violated  his  contract 
was  not  material.  To  this  it  is  a  complete  answer  that  the  parties  voluntarily 
contracted  that  it  should  be  material,  and  that  unless  the  relator  complied  with 
it  he  should  get  no  pay.  Here  again  the  question  is  settled  by  authority,  though 
not  in  suits  arising  under  the  Labor  Law.  Foot  v.  JEtna,  Life  Insurance  Company 
(61  N.Y.  571)  was  an  action  on  a  life  insurance  policy;  defense,  breach  of  warranty 
of  the  truth  of  statements  made  in  the  application  for  insurance.  It  was  ugred 
for  the  plaintiff  that  the  statement  alleged  to  be  false  was  immaterial.  To  that 
claim  this  court,  through  Judge  Earl,  said:  'Parties  to  insurance  contracts 
have  the  right  to  make  their  own  bargains  as  in  other  cases.  *  *  *  All  the 
representations  of  the  assured  contained  in  the  policy  by  being  written  therein 
or  incorporated  therein  by  reference  to  the  proposal  are  warranties,  and  must 
be  substantially  true,  or  the  policy  will  be  void.  It  matters  not  whether  the  repre- 
sentations are  material  or  not.  The  parties  made  them  material  by  inserting  them, 
and  it  matters  not  if  the  parties  insured  made  the  untrue  statements  innocenily,  be- 
keving  them  to  be  true.*  I  ask  if  an  insurance  company  may  make  such  character 
of  contract  as  it  sees  fit  and  by  that  contract  may  make  a  thing  material  which, 
in  fact,  is  not  so,  why  may  not  other  parties  do  the  same?  Or  rather  {this  is 
the  real  question) ,  why  is  it  unconstitutional  for  the  legislature  to  confer  on  other 
parties  the  same  liberty  of  contract  and  to  direct  that  for  a  breach  of  the  contract 
the  same  results  shall  follow  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  even  though  the  breach 
relates  to  a  'fantastic'  thing?  Why  is  it  not  just  as  much  unconstitutional  con- 
fiscation that  the  estate  of  a  deceased  should  forfeit  all  the  premiums  paid  by 
him  under  a  policy  because  of  a  mistake  in  the  statement  of  the  cause  of  death 
of  his  stepmother,  as  in  the  case  of  this  relator? 

"  I  am  entirely  willing  to  accept  the  illustration  of  a  contractor  agreeing  that 
his  workmen  shall  wear  black  hats  and  shoes.  The  proposition  on  behalf  of  the 
relator  then  is  that  there  is  not  power  in  government,  or  at  least  not  in  any 
government  which  guarantees  its  citizens  against  deprivation  of  property  ex- 
cept by  due  process  of  law,  to  enact  that  a  party  who  has  agreed  that,  as  a  con- 
dition of  his  being  entitled  to  receive  his  pay,  his  workmen  will,  in  the  performance 
of  the  work,  wear  black  hats  and  shoes,  shall  by  a  deliberate  violation  of  his 
contract  in  that  respect,  lose  his  right  to  recover.  Pray  why?  How  would  it 
violate  the  inherent  liberty  of  the  person  or  the  fundamental  rights  of  property 
to  compel  a  man  to  live  up  to  his  bargain  even  in  immaterial  and  foolish  require- 
ments. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  decision  in  the  Atkins  case  sustaining  the  validity  of  the 
appellant's  imprisonment  is  not  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that  his  contract 
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pay  may  be  taken  away  for  the  same  offense,  and  it  is  contended  that  such  sum- 
maiy  forfeiture  is  not '  due  process  of  law.'  Here  again  I  shall  refrain  from  dis- 
cussing the  subject  on  principle,  but  simply  refer  to  what  I  deem  conclusive  au- 
thority on  the  question.  For  a  century  past,  in  this  state,  usury  has  been  a 
crime  pimishable  like  other  misdemeanors.  During  the  same  period  the  law 
has  made  aU  securities  taken  for  the  usurious  debt  absolutely  void,  and  the  lender 
forfeits  to  the  borrower  the  whole  amount  of  his  loan.  He  can  recover  nothing^ 
Yet,  there  is  no  judicial  procedure  taken  to  forfeit  the  lender's  money.  When 
he  sues  to  recover  his  loan  the  borrower  may  set  up  the  defense  of  usuiy,  the 
lender  is  beaten  and  loses  his  money.  In  the  present  case  the  relator  sues  for 
his  pay;  the  city  defends  on  the  plea  that  the  relator  has  violated  his  contract 
in  a  respect  which  the  law  makes  a  ground  for  an  entire  forfeiture  of  the  con- 
tractor's pay.  If  the  statute  were  otherwise  constitutional  why  would  it  be  a 
violation  of  due  process  of  law  to  give  effect  to  that  defense  in  a  suit  by  the  con- 
tractor any  more  than  to  give  effect  to  the  defense  of  usury  in  a  suit  by  the 
lender?  The  most  ingenious  casuist  cannot  suggest  a  distinction  in  principle 
between  the  two  cases  in  this  respect. 

"It  is  finally  suggested  that  the  relator  did  not  volimtarily  assent  to  the  ob* 
noxious  terms  of  his  contract,  but  was  compelled  to  do  so.  Let  us  return  to  the 
hypothetical  casie  of  an  insurance  policy.  Suppose  the  plaintiff,  in  an  action  on 
the  policy,  in  answer  to  the  defense  of  breach  of  warranty,  contended  that  the 
deceased  protested  against  making  statements  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  his 
stepmother,  of  which  he  may  have  been  ignorant,  but  was  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  company's  refusal  otherwise  to  issue  the  policy.  No  one  will  deny  that 
such  a  daim  would  be  too  frivolous  to  be  listened' to.  The  claim  of  the  relator 
in  this  respect  is  exactly  the  same,  and  the  answer  to  both  is  that  no  man  has  a 
right  dther  to  an  insurance  policy  or  to  a  contract  for  work  except  on  just  such 
terms  and  conditions  that  the  other  contracting  party  prescribes.  If  one  does 
not  like  the  terms  of  an  insurance  policy  or  of  a  contract,  his  remedy  is  not  to 
accept  it.  The  decLnon  about  to  be  made  can,  therefore,  stand  only  on  one 
ground,  the  unconstitutional  interference  of  the  l^ialature  with  the  right  of  the 
municipality.  That  proposition  having  been  explicitly  decided  in  the  Rodgers 
e,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  follow  it  regardless  of  my  own  opinion  on  the  question." 


This  ground,  Chief  Judge  Cullen  holds,  was  not  swept  away  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Kansas  case.  "Though  a 
municipality  has  no  rights  as  against  the  state  protected  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  its  relation  to  the  state  government  and  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  control  it  are  to  be  deter- 
mined exclusively  by  the  provisions  of  the  state  constitution,  which 
may  bestow  upon  a  municipality  such  degree  "of  autonomy  as  the 
people  see  fit." 

In  the  Ryan  case,  however,  the  court  had  previously  decided  that 
it  was  not  an\mconstitutional  interference  with  the  rights  of  a  muni- 
cipality for  the  Legislature  to  prescribe  the  conditions  which  should 
surround  its  employees.  The  distinction  between  the  employees 
of  the  municipality  and  those  of  contractors  on  municipal  work, 
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Bays  Judge  Cullen,  was  foreshadowed  in  the  concurring  opinion  of 
Judge  Landon  in  the  Rodgers  case.    It  is  this: 

"Where  the  municipality  lets  work  by  contract  it  ia  interested  only  in  the 
result  obtained,  and  if  that  result  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  contract 
it  is  immaterial  to  the  city  what  the  contractor's  employees  may  have  been  paid 
or  how  long  they  may  have  worked.  But  where  the  munidpaJity  itself  under- 
takes the  construction  of  a  public  work  there  it  assumes  the  risk  of  success  or 
failure  in  the  performance  of  the  work,  and  the  legislature,  in  such  control  of  a 
municipality  as  it  has  frequently  exercised,  for  instance  in  directing  the  opening 
of  a  particular  street,  the  building  of  a  particular  court  house,  the  acquisition  of 
particular  land  for  a  park  and  the  like,  might,  in  the  belief  and  judgment  that 
good  work  was  best  obtiuned  by  good  pay  and  moderate  term  of  labor,  direct  the 
rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  and  the  time  laborers  were  to  work,  as  it  has  done  in 
case  of  state  work,  the  validity  of  which  we  have  upheld.  (Clark  v.  State  of  N. 
Y.  142  N.  Y.  101.)  So,  doubtless,  the  legislature,  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
could  prescribe  a  niaximimi  rate  of  wages,  which  the  city  in  the  employment  of 
labor  could  not  exceed.  It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  clearly  appreciable  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Rodgers  case  still 
obtains.'' 

The  case  of  the  People  v.  Orange  County  Road  Construction 
Company,  in  Judge  Cullen's  opinion,  has  no  bearing  on  the  present 
case.  Section  384  of  the  Penal  Code  makes  any  one  contracting 
with  the  state  or  a  municipality  who  shall  require  more  than  eight 
hours'  work  of  an  employee  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable 
by  a  fine.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  opinion  rendered  in  that  case, 
the  statute  did  not  assume  to  punish  a  contractor  for  violating  his 
contract,  but  for  doing  the  prohibited  act,  that  is  requiring  more  than 
eight  hours'  labor  from  an  employee,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
had  agreed  by  his  contract  not  to  require  such  a  term  of  labor,  and 
even  though  his  contract  might  have  been  made  years  before  there 
was  any  legislation  on  the  subject.  It  was  held  that  such  a  penal 
enactment  could  not  be  sustained  as  a  police  or  health  regulation, 
because  of  the  arbitrary  distinction  drawn  between  workmen  em- 
ployed on  state  or  municipal  work  and  those  performing  similar 
labor  under  other  contracts.  The  question  of  the  effect  of  a  viola- 
tion of  a  provision  of  the  contract  not  to  employ  workmen  for  more 
than  eight  hours,  Chief  Justice  Cullen  asserts,  was  not  involved  in 
the  case  nor  passed  on  by  the  court. 

Judge  Haight's  Opinion. 
The  only  dissenting  opinion,  as  previously  remarked,  came  from 
Judge  Haight,  who  holds  the  view  that  short  hours  of  work  under 
modem  industrial  conditions  are  perhaps  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  a  progressive  society.  At  least,  if  the  Legislature  acts  on  that 
presumption,  he  finds  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  interferring 
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with  its  conclusions  as  embodied  in  statute  law.     His  opinion  is  so 
brief  that  it  is  given  below  in  toto, 

"  I  did  not  agree  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  this  court  in  the  case  of  People 
ex  rel.  Rodgers  v.  Coler  (166  N.Y.  1) ,  but  after  that  decision  was  made  I  regarded 
it  my  duty  to  yield  obedience  thereto  and  to  follow  it  in  cases  involving  the  ques- 
tion then  raised  and  disposed  of.  But,  to  my  mind,  very  different  questions  are 
now  presented.  That  case  involved  the  constitutionality  of  the  provision  of  the 
Labor  Law  requiring  contractors  upon  public  works  to  pay  their  employees  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages.  The  case  now  before  us  calls  for  a  determination  as 
to  whether  the  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  is  constitutional  which  probihits  con- 
tractors upon  such  works  from  requiring  more  than  eight  hours  of  labor  in  a  day 
from  their  employees.  The  power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  based  upon 
considerations  of  public  policy  or  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  people  is  beyond  question.  It  may  limit  the  number  of  hours 
that  a  person  shall  be  required  to  work  in  underground  mines,  smelters  or  in- 
stitutions for  the  refining  or  reduction  of  ores  and  metals.  It  may  limit  the 
period  of  service  where  the  person  performing  the  labor  is  required  to  work 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in  other  places  where  the  operative  is  deprived 
of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  and  is  frequently  subjected  to  foul  atmosphere,  a  very 
high  or  low  temperature,  or  to  the  influence  of  noxious  gases.  It  may  also  limit 
the  hours  of  labor  that  shall  be  performed  by  employees  in  bakeries.  (People 
V.  Lochner,  177  N.  Y.  145;  Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366.)  The  requiring  of  a 
person  to  work  twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  or  twelve  hours  per  day  in  the 
digging  of  a  deep  sewer,  or  in  the  sweeping  and  cleaning  of  a  street  in  extremely 
hot  or  cold  weather,  or  in  the  lifting  of  heavy  stones,  or  other  work  requiring 
violent  exercise  of  the  body  and  the  muscles  thereof  may  impair  the  health  of 
the  individual.  It  might  not  be  deemed  wise  public  policy  to  permit  a  con- 
tractor upon  public  works  to  require  ten  or  twelve  hours  service  in  a  day,  while 
a  municipality  for  similar  service  could  exact  but  eight  hours.  The  state,  in 
enacting  laws,  must  act  in  accordance  with  the  common  experience  of  mankind 
and  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  when  so  acting,  it  determines,  either  in  the 
exercise  of  its  police  powers  in  the  promotion  of  health  or  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  that  the  general  welfare  of  employees,  mechanics  and  workmen,  upon 
whom  rests  a  portion  of  the  burdens  of  government,  will  be  subserved  by  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  to  be  performed  to  eight  continuous  hours  per  day,  and  that 
such  limitation  will  promote  their  morality,  physical  and  intellectual  condition. 
I  think  the  courts  cannot  properly  say  that  the  limitation  is  unreasonable  or 
that  it  violates  the  provisions  of  the  Ck)nstitution.  (Atkins  v.  Kansas,  191  U.  S. 
207.) 

"Neither  the  question  of  public  policy  nor  of  the  health  law  was  raised  or 
determined  in  the  Rodgers  case,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  controlling 
upon  the  determination  of  the  questions  raised  in  this  case." 

Tenement  House  Law  Constitiitional. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  Tenement  House  Law  of  1901,  which 
had  been  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
First  Department,  last  January,  was  upheld  in  a  imanimous  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  November  15,  which  has  thus  once  more 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  regulate  housing  con- 
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ditions  in  congested  centers  of  population,  where  such  regulation 
becomes  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  case  that  came  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals were  described  in  the  March  Bulletin  (page  43),  which  re- 
ported the  Appellate  Division's  decision  at  considerable  length. 
The  following  quotations  are  made  from  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Bartlett  of  the  Court  of  Appeals: 

"The  defendant  is  the  owner  of  a  tenement  house,  No.  332  East  39th  street 
ui  the  city  of  New  York,  valued  at  $16^00.00,  in  which  she  has  an  equitv  above 
incumbrances  of  about  $3,500.00.  The  defendant  was  duly  served  with  an 
order,  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1903,  by  the  plaintiff  herein,  ordering  her  to  re- 
move the  school  sink  from  said  property  and  to  replace  the  same  by  one  water 
closet  for  every  two  families  in  the  building,  under  said  section  100.  Defendant 
was  also  informed  in  the  notice  that  if  she  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof 
proceedings  would  be  instituted  against  her  according  to  law.  These  premises 
were  occupied  by  twenty  families,  aggregating  forty-eight  persons,  more  or  less. 
The  defendant  having  failed  and  refused  to  comply  with  the  order,  the  actions 
already  referred  to,  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  provided  by  said  act  and  for 
an  injunction  respectively,  were  commenced.  The  defense  interposed  in  each 
case  is  the  unconstitutionality  of  section  100. 

''It  is  not  the  hardship  of  the  individual  case  that  determines  the  question, 
but  rather  the  general  scope  and  effect  of  the  legislation  as  an  exercise  of  the 
police  power  in  protecting  health  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large.  It  is  a  well-recognized  principle  in  the  decisions  of  the  state  and  federal 
courts  that  the  citizen  holds  his  property  subject  not  only  to  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  by  the  state,  but  also  subject  to  the  lawful  exercise  of 
the  police  power  by  the  legislature;  in  the  one  case  property  is  taken  by  con- 
demnation and  due  compensation;  in  the  other  the  necessary  and  reasonable 
expenses  and  loss  of  property  in  making  reasonable  changes  in  existing  structures, 
or  in  erecting  additions  thereto,  are  damnum  absque  injuria.  The  single  question  is 
presented  in  this  case  whether  the  legislation  under  consideration  is  a  lawful 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  imposing  upon  the  citizen  only  such  expenses  as 
are  reasonable. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  considering  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  language 
of  the  section  under  review  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  making  the  necessary 
changes  required,  the  legislation  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

"These  reports  to  the  legislature  make  it  clear  that  the  abolition  of  the  vault 
in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  of  the  school  sink  in  tenement  houses, 
was  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  due  protection  of  the  public  health  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  In  Health  Department  of  N.  Y.  v.  Rector,  etc.  (145  N.  Y.  at  p. 
49),  Judge  Peckham  uses  this  language:  'That  dirt,  filth,  nastiness  in  genersd, 
are  great  promoters  of  disease,  that  they  breed  pestilence  and  contagion,  sick- 
ness and  death,  cannot  be  successfully  denied.  There  is  scarcely  a  dissent 
from  the  general  belief  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  studied  the  disease  that 
cholera  is  essentially  a  filth  disease.  (.The  so-called  ship  fever  or  jail  fever  arises 
from  filth;  most  diseases  are  aggravated  by^it.' 
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''The  records  of  the  tenement  house  department  of  the  city  of  New  York 
show  that  there  are  over  eighty  thousand  tenement  houses  in  the  city,  in  only 
nine  thousand  of  which  are  there  school  sinks.  In  seventy-one  thousand  of  these 
houses,  therefore,  and  many  of  them  of  the  cheapest  type,  there  are  water  closets 
and  no  school  sinks.  This  fact  shows  that  the  necessity  of  this  reform  has  been 
generally  recognized,  and  has  caused  the  great  majority  of  tenement  houses  in 
the  city  to  adopt  the  water-closet  system  as  contemplated  by  the  section  imder 
consideration. 

''This  court  has  recently  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  'The  Public 
Health  Law'  (Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  §  200,  renumbered  §  210  by  Laws  of  1900), 
which  provides  that  no  child  or  person  not  vaccinated  shall  be  admitted  or  re- 
ceived into  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  A  lai^e  portion  of  the  instruo- 
tive  opinion  of  Judge  Vann  is  apposite  to  the  cases  at  bar.  (Matter  of  Viemeister, 
179   N.  Y.   235.) 

"One  of  the  questions  of  fact  litigated  was  the  expense  imposed  upon  the  de- 
fendant in  making  this  change  of  closets.  A  witness  in  behalf  of  defendant 
testified  that  the  expense  would  range  from  $750  to  $2,640,  while  the  witness  for 
the  plaintifif  placed  the  outlay  at  from  $800  to  $1,750.  This  question,  however, 
has  been  settled  against  the  defendant  by  ,the  unanimous  affirmance  of  the 
Appellate  Division.  The  counsel  for  defendant  argues  that  the  substitution  of 
the  new  closets  for  the  old  would  practically  destroy  the  defendant's  equity  in 
her  property,  as  it  is  heavily  mortgaged.  While  it  was  proved  that  the  expense 
involved  would  not,  by  a  large  amount,  equal  defendant's  equity  in  the  premises, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  full  market  value  of  the  property,  and  not  the  value  above 
incumbrances,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  estimating  the  reason* 
ableness  of  the  proposed  outlay  to  which  defendant  is  to  be  subjected. 

"Another  point  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  that  a  tenement  house 
relieved  of  the  terribly  filthy  condition  disclosed  by  the  existence  of  these  school 
sinks,  and  duly  equipped  with  the  individual  water  closet,  must  experience  a 
marked  increase  of  fee  and  rental  value. 

"AppeUant  argues  that  the  school  sink  on  the  defendant's  premises  having 
been  erected  in'  compliance  with  orders  of  the  board  of  health  some  years  ago, 
issued  pursuant  to  a  mandate  of  the  legislature,  is  property  which  the  plaintiff 
is  seeking  to  take  without  instituting  condemnation  proceedings  and  awarding 
compensation  to  her  for  the  loss  suflfered  and  injury  done  by  such  removal  and 
incidental  destruction,  and,  therefore,  offends  both  the  State  and  Federal  Con- 
stitutions, which  provide  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation.  In  support  of  this  proposition  the  learned 
counsel  cites  Wynehamer  v.  People  (13  N.  Y.  378,  398);  Matter  of  Jacobs  (98 
N.  Y.  98);  People  v.  O'Brien  (111  N.  Y.  1),  and  many  other  familiar  cases,  which 
clearly  have  no  application  to  the  present  case. 

"We  have  l^ere  an  act  of  the  legislature  which  is,  in  part,  preventive  legisla- 
tion, looking  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health  in  the  future;  a  system  of 
drainage  is  attacked,  which  is  highly  dangerous,  and  which  should  be  surrounded 
by  every  reasonable  safeguard  known  to  science  and  experts  in  plumbing. 
(Health  Department  of  N.  Y.  v.  Rector,  etc.,  145  N.  Y.  32.) 

"The  appellant  further  insists  that  this  legislation  is  violative  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares  that  no 
state  shall '  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  tbi 
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laws/  since  the  act  is  made  applicable  only  to  cities  of  the  first  class  and  to  tene- 
ment houses  only,  while  all  citizens  of  other  cities  and  all  property  owners  in 
cities  of  the  first  class  owning  premises  other  than  tenements  houses  are  free  to 
use  school  sinks. 

"To  say  that  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power,  cannot,  under  legislative  sanction,  apply  different  rules  and 
r^ulations  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  to  the  densely  populated  tenement-house 
districts  than  to  the  well-conducted  houses  of  the  more  favored  classes,  is  to 
overlook  the  controlling  facts  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  enforced  changes 
by  the  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  fact  that  the  act  under  consideration 
relates  only  to  cities  of  the  first  class  does  not  offend  the  constitutional  provisions 
upon  which  the  appellant  relies.  It  is  common  procedure  for  the  board  of  health, 
in  the  various  cities  of  the  state,  to  secure  such  grants  of  power  from  the  legis- 
lature as  the  necessities  of  the  particuler  locality  may  demand.  An  act  necessary 
for  the  city  of  New  York  might  not  have  the  slightest  application  to  Albany  or 
Buffalo. 

''The  appellant  makes  the  further  point  that  the  act  is  rendered  unconstitu- 
tional by  reason  of  its  application  to  existing  buildings.  This  contention  is 
clearly  unsound  under  the  decision  of  this  court  in  Health  Department  of  N.  Y. 
V.  Rector,  etc.  (145  N.  Y.  32,  43,  44,  45).  Judge  Peckham  dealt  with  this 
point  as  foUows: 

"Instances  are  numerous  of  the  passage  of  laws  which  entail  expense  on  the 
part  of  those  who  must  comply  with  them  and  where  such  expense  must  be  borne 
by  them  without  any  hearing  or  compensation  because  of  tne  provisions  of  the 
law.  (Thorpe  v.  R.  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.  140-152.)  One  of  the  late  instances  of  this 
kind  of  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  regulating  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. (Xaws  of  1887,  chap.  462.)  The  provisions  of  that  act  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  without  the  expenaiture  of  a  considerable  sum  by  the  owners  of  a  then 
existing  factory.  Hand  rails  to  stairs,  hoisting  shafts  to  be  inclosed,  automatic 
doors  to  elevators,  automatic  shifters  for  throwing  off  belts  or  pulleys,  and  6 re 
escapes  on  the  outside  of  certain  factories,  all  these  were  required  by  the  legislature 
from  such  owner  and  without  any  direct  compensation  to  him  for  such  expendi- 
ture. Has  the*  legislature  no  ri^ht  to  enact  laws  such  as  this  statute  regarding 
factories  unless  limited  to  factories  to  be  thereafter  built?  Because  the  factory 
was  already  built  when  the  act  was  passed,  was  it  beyond  the  legislative  power  to 
provide  such  safeguards  to  life  and  health  as  against  all  owners  of  such  property 
unless  upon  the  condition  that  these  expenditures  to  be  incurred  should  ultimately 
come  out  of  the  public  purse?  I  think  to  so  hold  would  be  to  run  counter  to  the 
general  course  of  decisions  regarding  the  validity  of  laws  of  this  character  and  to 
mistake  the  foundation  upon  which  they  are  placed. 

"We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  other  points  argued  by 
the  appellant,  as  we  are  satisfied  that  the  judgment  and  order  appealed  from  in 
the  respective  cases  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs,  and  the  certified  question  in 
each  case  answered  in  the  affirmative." — Tenement  House  Department  of  the  City 
of  New  York  v.  Moeschen,  179  N.  Y.  325. 

Labor  Combinations,  Picketing  and  Boycotting. 

When  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  familiar  case  of  National  Pro- 
tective Assn.  V.  Gumming,  decided  in  April,  1902  (as  reported  in 
the  Bulletin  for  Jime,  1902),  that  the  members  of  a  labor  union 
were  entirely  within  their  legal  rights  in  refusing  to  work  with 
mechanics  outside  the  union,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
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legality  of  the  process  of  collective  bargainmg,  the  fundamental 
basis  of  trade  unionism,  had  been  securely  established  in  this  State. 
This  bdief  has  been  strengthened  by  the  disposition  of  several 
similar  cases,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  that  of  Wunch  v.  Shank- 
land,  president  of  the  typographical  union  of  Buffalo.  Wimch 
was  a  machinist  and  did  not  belong  to  the  typographical  imion, 
which,  for  some  years  after  the  introduction  of  typesetting  machines, 
made  strong  and  ultimately  successful  efforts  throughout  the 
country  to  bring  into  their  organization  the  men  who  looked  after 
those  machines,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  machinists'  or- 
ganization. Wunch  refused  to  join  the  Buffalo  branch  of  the 
typographical  union  and  was  consequently  discharged  by  his  em- 
ployer at  the  request  of  the  union,  the  members  of  which  refused 
to  work  with  Wunch.  The  latter  sued  the  president  of  the  union 
for  $5,000  damages  for  loss  of  employment,  and  obtained  a  verdict 
in  his  favor  of  $650  (Bulletin,  March,  1900,  p.  59),  which,  however^ 
was  subsequently  reversed  by  the  Appellate  Division  (59  App. 
Div.  482,  Bulletin,  June,  1901,  p.  145).  The  Court  of  Appeals 
sustained  the  latter's  judgment  and  ordered  a  new  trial  (170  N.  Y. 
573;  Bulletin,  Dec,  1902,  p.  330).  .  By  this  time  the  similar  case 
of  National  Protective  Assn.  v.  Gumming  had  been  decided  in  favor 
of  the  union  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  hence  when  the  Wunch 
case  came  again  before  the  Supreme  Court  it  was  dismissed  on  the 
authority  of  the  Cumming  case.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Appellate  Division,  which,  in  March,  1903,  affirmecl  the  judgment, 
with  costs  (81  App.  Div.  655),  and,  subsequently,  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  on  August  5,  1904,  imanimously  sustained  the 
lower  courts,  without  opinion,  on  the  authority  of  Nat'l  Prot.  Assn. 
V.  Cumming  (179  N.  Y.  Mem.  33).  The  organ  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  closes  a  review  of  the  case  in  these  words: 
"It  has  been  a  long,  stubbornly  contested  case.  The  lesson  we 
have  learned  is  that  labor  litigation  will  get  a  square  deal  if  it  comes 
to  the  law  with  clean  hands  and  a  big  lawyer."  (Typographical 
Journal,  Sept.,  1904,  p.  264). 

II.  Since,  then,  the  law  of  this  State  clearly  indicates  the  right 
of  union  men  to  refuse  to  work  with  non-unionists,  the  trade  imions 
have  felt  no  hesitancy  about  entering  into  formal  contracts  with 
employers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  "fair"  or  " union"  conditions, 
including  the  exclusive  employment  of  members  of  the  union.  On 
the  first  of  December,  one  of  these  joint  agreements  was  held,  by  a 
majority  of  the  justices  in  the  Second  Appellate  Division,  to  be 
against  public  policy  and  hence  illegal  and  without  force  on  account 
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of  the  clause  requiring  the  exclusive  employment  of  members  of 
the  union.  An  action  was  brougfit  by  Meny  Jacobs,  as  president 
of  the  Protective  Coat  Tailors  and  Pressers'  Union,  Local  No.  55 
of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  against  the  firm  of 
M.  Cohen  &  Sons,  of  New  York  City,  to  recover  a  promissory  note 
given  by  the  firm  as  collateral  security  for  the  faithful  performance 
by  them  of  the  agreement.  The  union  claimed  that  Cohen  &  Sons 
violated  this  agreement,  and  sued  to  recover  on  the  note.  In  their 
answer,  Cohen  &  Sons  set  up  that  the  agreement  was  contrary  to 
public  policy,  and  that  the  note  was  given  without  consideration. 
The  plaintiff  demurred  to  the  answer,  alleging  that  the  defense  was 
not  sufficient,  and  the  demurrer  was  sustained  in  an  interlocutory 
judgment  at  the  Special  Term.  The  Appellate  Court  overruled  the 
demurrer  and  condemned  the  contract  as  an  imlawful  agreement, 
thus  reasserting  the  doctrines  of  Curran  v.  G^len,  which  the  court 
declared  was  not  overruled  in  the  Cumming  case.  Justice  Hirsch- 
berg  writing  the  prevailing  opinion  (concurred  in  by  Justices  Hooker 
and  Woodward)  said,  in  part: 

''Although  the  question  may  not  be  altogether  free  from  doubt,  I  think  the 
spirit  and  the  reasoning  of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  case  of  Curran  v.  Galen  (152  N.  Y.  33) ,  necessarily  condenms  this  contract 
as  illegal.  In  that  case  the  organization  and  co-operation  of  workingmen  was 
fully  recognized  as  having  the  sanction  of  the  law  when  the  purpose  designed 
was  to  secure  and  maintain  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  but  was  declared 
to  be' against  public  policy  and  unlawful  if  the  object  sought  was  to  hamper  or 
restrict  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  in  pursuing  his  lawful  trade  or  calling,  and, 
through  contracts  or  arrangements  with  employers,  to  coerce  other  workingmen 
to  become  members  of  the  organization  and  to  come  under  its  rules  and  con- 
ditions, under  penalty  of  a  loss  of  position  and  deprivation  of  employment.  It 
was  also  held  that  the  fact  that  a  contract  between  a  workingmen's  organiza- 
tion and  an  employer's  association  was  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
with  the  object  of  avoiding  disputes  and  conflicts  with  the  workingmen's  organi- 
sation, does  not  legalize  a  plan  of  compelling  workingmen,  not  in  affiliation  with 
the  organization,  to  join  it,  at  the  peril  of  being  deprived  of  their  employment 
and  of  the  means  of  making  a  livelihood. 

"By  the  terms  of  section  5  of  the  agreement,  recited  herein  in^ull,  the  firm  is  not 
only  prohibited  from  hiring  others  than  members,  but  the  additional  restriction 
is  created  that  even  members  may  not  be  hired  without  the  production  of  a  card 
signed  by  the  authorized  business  agent  of  the  union  testifying  to  their  good 
standing.  In  view  of  these  provisions  and  the  objects  sought  by  the  agree- 
ment, it  is  plain  that  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  firm  'to  cease  to  employ 
any  one  and  all  those  employees  who  are  not  in  good  standing  and  who  do  not 
conform  to  and  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations'  of  the  union  upon  being 
notified  to  that  effect  by  its  duly  credentialed  representative  is  an  engagement 
upon  the  part  of  the  firm  to  discharge  such  persons  upon  receiving  the  stipulated 
notice.     The  combination  disclosed  is  accordingly  one  the  purpose  of  which 
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18  to'hamper  and  restrict  freedom  of  employment  od  the  part  of  both  the  master 
and  the  servant  mider  penalty  of  botlT  loss  of  service  and  deprivation  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  coerce  all  workingmen  within  the  field  of  its  operation  to  become 
and  to  remain  members  of  the  contracting  organization.  Such  a  combination 
wa4  distinctly  declared  to  be  unlawful  in  the  Curran  case.  It  is  true  that  in  that 
case  there  were  elements  of  falsehood  and  malice,  but  no  special  significance 
appears  to  have  been  attached  to  them,  the  underlying  principle  which  controUed 
the  court  being  the  necessity  of  preserving  in  a  free  country  the  utmost  liberty 
in  the  pursuit  of  lawful  occupations,  without  the  imposition  of  conditions  not 
required  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare." 

In  the  Gumming  case,  however,  Judge  Gray,  in  a  memorandum 
expressing  concurrence  with  Ghief  Judge  Parker,  emphasized  the 
distinction  between  the  Gurran  and  Gumming  cases  as  resting  on 
the  elements  of  falsehood  and  malice,  which  were  present  in  the 
former  and  absent  in  the  latter  case.  Justice  Bartlett,  in  a  dis- 
senting opinion  concurred  in  by  Justice  Jenks,  notes  the  distinction 
between  the  Gurran  case  and  the  one  before  the  court,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

''I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  contract  as  is  pleaded  here  in  the  second 
separate  defense  is  on  its  face,  and  without  any  averment  of  malicious  motive » 
one  which  the  law  condemns.  I  cannot  see  why  a  man  may  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  into  a  restrictive  agreement  of  this  character  if  his  purpose  in  doing  so 
is  to  secure  the  best  service  in  the  performance  of  the  work  which  he  desires  to 
have  done,  although  the  effect  of  the  agreement  is  in  some  respects  detrimental 
to  others,  as,  for  example,  to  those  who  are  not  admitted  to  his  service  because 
they  do  not  belong  to  an  organization  of  workingmen  whom  he  deems  best  fitted 
to  perform  the  labor  which  he  desires  performed.  If  it  were  pleaded  here  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  this  contract  was  to  injure  other  workingmen  or  hamper  their 
freedom  in  pursuing  their  lawful  calling,  or  to  coerce  them  to  do  an  act  injurious 
to  themselves,  a  different  case  would  be  presented;  but  in  my  opinion  a  contract 
having  the  lawful  purpose  of  benefiting  the  parties  thereto  by  procuring  for  the 
employer  the  most  capable  workmen,  and  not  involving  the  exercise  of  any 
physical  force  or  restraint  or  violence,  is  not  invalidated  because  of  the  possibility 
or  probability  that  its  operation  may  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  interests 
of  others."— 90  N,  Y.  Supp.,  854 

III.  In  a  later  case  the  same  court  (Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Gourt,  Second  Department)  unanimously  affirmed  the  legality 
of  agreements  between  employers  and  trade  unions,  providing  for 
the  exclusive  employment  of  members  of  the  organization.  The 
circumstances  were  as  follows. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  United  States  Printing  Gompany  of 
Brooklyn  entered  into  agreements  with  unions  of  electrotypers 
and  stereotypers  whereby  it  agreed  to  employ  only  members  of 
the  two  unions  in  certain  branches  of  its  office,  the  unions  at  the 
same  time  agreeing  to  accept  as  members  the  non-union  employees 
of  the  company.  On  November  10,  1903,  the  company  accord- 
ingly notified  its  non-union  workmen  that  its  establishment  was 
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to  be  a  union  shop  after  January  1,  1904,  and  that  all  workmen 
who  desired  to  remain  in  its  employ  after  that  date  must  join 
the  imion.  The  non-union  men  refused  to  enter  the  union  and 
sought  protection  from  the  courts.  Two  actions  were  begun,  one 
by  William  Kissam,  a  foreman,  who,  early  in  December,  filed  a  bill 
of  complaint  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  praying  the  court 
to  restrain  the  company  from  discharging  him  on  account  of  his 
refusal  to  join  the  union.  The  union  asked  to  be  made  defendants 
in  the  suit,  which  it  was  reported  might  be  prosecuted  under  the 
so-called  Sherman  law,  prohibiting  agreements  in  restraint  of  inter- 
state commerce,  and  on  December  28,  Kissam  discontinued  the 
action  in  the  Federal  courts  and  transferred  it  to  the  State  courts, 
where  it  was  joined  with  a  similar  action  brought  by  other  em- 
ployees. In  this  action  complaint  was  made  by  William  J.  Mills 
and  George  H.  DriscoU,  who  on  December  10  obtained  a  temporary 
injunction  from  Justice  Marean,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  only 
restraining  the  company  from  discharging  the  non-union  men 
(about  200  in  number)  in  its  employ,  but  also  restraining  the  imion 
from  ordering  a  strike  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  On 
January  10,  1904,  in  the  hearing  on  the  petition  for  a  permanent 
injunction  before  Justice  Dickey,  the  complainants  alleged  that 
the  trouble  between  the  unions  and  the  company  began  at  a  time 
when  it  had  a  large  number  of  important  contracts  to  fill.  Having 
knowledge  of  this  the  imions  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  time 
to  compel  the  company  to  unionize  the  shop.  The  demand  was 
made  and  refused.  A  strike  was  then  ordered,  the  shop  was  picketed 
and  a  boycott  started  against  the  products  of  the  company.  The 
strike  continued  until  the  company  decided  that  a  "union"  shop 
was  preferable  to  ruin  and  pleaded  for  terms.  The  agreement 
involved  in  the  litigation  was  the  result;  and  this  agreement,  it  was 
maintained,  constituted  a  conspiracy  because  it  provided  that  only 
union  men  should  be  employed.  The  company  admitted  that  it 
had  been  forced  by  a  strike  and  threat  of  a  boycott  into  signing  the 
agreement,  but  urged  that  the  non-union  men  need  not  suffer  from 
loss  of  their  positions,  since  the  agreement  provided  for  their  ad- 
mission to  the  union.  The  unions,  also  defendants,  argued  that 
the  company  had  a  legal  right  to  make  the  contract  as  well  as  to 
discharge  its  employees  for  whatever  reason  it  chose.  On  January 
14, 1904,  Justice  Dickey  handed  down  an  opinion  in  which  he  denied 
an  injunction  against  the  company,  but  upheld  that  part  of  the  in- 
junction which  restrained  the  unions  from  organizing  a  strike,  pend- 
ing the  trial  of  the  action.     Justice  Dickey  said: 
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'*This  case  is  a  novel  one,  differing  in  some  respects  from  any  case  yet  tried  and 
it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  the  plaintiff,  taking  the  most  favorable  view  of  his 
case,  can  succeed  in  his  action.  I  cannot  see  how  any  practical  benefit  can  accrue 
to  him  provided  the  defendant  printing  company  really  wishes  to  dischaige  him 
unless  he  joins  a  union,  as  no  court  can  compel  the  printing  company  to  give  him 
employment  for  even  an  hour  in  time,  and  he  can  be  discharged  by  the  company 
with  or  without  cause  at  any  time. 

"However,  there  is  such  a  strong  prima  facie  case  of  a  determined,  continued 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  union  defendant  to  force  the  printing  company  to  union- 
ize their  shop  by  boycott,  methods  to  which  the  company  has  apparently  yielded 
only  to  save  their  property  or  to  be  permitted  to  continue  their  business,  I  think 
it  well  that  this  issue  should  be  tried  out,  and  that  the  injunction  should  be  con. 
tinned  as  to  the  defendants  other  than  the  printing  company  until  the  case  is 
tried  and  decided.  It  may  be  that  the  printing  company,  freed  from  compulsion, 
will,  of  its  own  volition,  refrain  from  discharging  its  old  workmen  pending  the 
trial  of  this  action  imtil  the  question  of  the  legality  of  its  contract  with  the 
union  can  be  determined. 

"If  the  purpose  of  the  two  unions  in  their  agreements  with  the  printing  company 
was  to  hamper  or  restrict  the  freedom  of  plaintiff  and  the  other  workmen  in  pur- 
suing their  lawful  trade,  and,  through  arrangements  with  their  employees,  coerce 
them  to  become  members  of  the  union  organization  or  lose  their  positions  or  be 
deprived  of  employment,  such  purpose  is  against  public  policy  and  is  unlawful. 
The  unions  cannot  arrange  a  plan  of  compelling  workmen  not  in  afl^ation  with 
their  organization  to  join  them  at  the  price  of  being  deprived  of  their  employ- 
ment. (Curran  v.  Galen  et  al.,  152  N.  Y.  33.)  The  Gumming  case  (170  N.  Y. 
315),  does  not  change  this  law.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  charges  against 
the  xmion  should  be  heard  by  the  trial  court,  and  meanwhile  no  great  harm  will 
be  done  the  defendants  by  continuing  the  injunction  for  the  short  time  that  is 
to  intervene  before  trial  is  had." 

From  this  decision  both  sides  appealed,  the  non-union  men  seek- 
ing an  injunction  against  the  company  as  well  as  the  unions,  and 
the  latter  contending  that  the  agreement  to  employ  only  imion 
men  was  clearly  valid,  as  the  result  of  a  voluntary  agreement  result- 
ing from  arbitration,  and  that  there  was  neither  duress  nor  threats 
used  by  the  unions  in  securing  the  execution  of  the  agreement  with 
the  printing  company.  On  the  15th  of  December,  the  Appellate 
Division  unanimously  reversed  Justice  Dickey's  decision  in  enjoin- 
ing the  unions  and  upheld  him  in  denying  the  injunction  against 
the  company.  Justice  Jenks,  writing  the  opinion  said  that  "the 
injunction  against  ordering  a  strike  cannot  stand  and  the  injunction 
against  picketing  and  boycotting  runs  in  terms  too  broad."  He 
continued,  in  part: 

"The  defendants  should  not  be  restrained  from  organizing  a  strike  against  the 
defendant  printing  company.  An  employee  who  has  not  bound  himself  to  his 
master  by  contract  cannot  be  bound  to  him  by  law.  Therefore,  he  may  quit 
\na  work.  If  he  may  quit  his  work  absolutely,  he  may  quit  it  because  the  con- 
ditions thereof  are  not  to  his  liking,  and  he  is  free  to  say  that  he  will  not  take 
up  that  work  until  the  cmiditions  are  to  his  likii^.      What  one  may  lawfully  do 
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alone,  he  may  do  in  concert,  and  hence  a  strike  is  not,  per  se  unlawful.  The 
court  in  Nat.  Protective  Association  v.  Cuniming  (170  N.  Y.  315,  321)  did  not 
differ  over  the  proposition  that  *a  peaceable  and  orderly  strike  not  to  harm 
others,  but  to  improve  their  own  condition,  is  not  in  violation  of  the  law.'  See, 
too,  Wunch  V,  Shankland  (59  App.  Div.  482). 

PICSJSTINO. 

"  *  Picketing'  may  simply  mean  the  stationing  of  men  for  observation.  If 
in  the  doing  of  this  act,  solely  for  such  purpose,  there  be  no  molestation  or  physi- 
cal annoyance,  or  let  or  hindrance  of  any  person,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  such 
an  act  is,  per  se,  unlawful  But  'picketing'  may  also  mean  the  stationing  of 
a  man  or  men  to  coerce  or  to  threaten,  or  to  intimidate  or  to  halt  or  to  turn 
aside  against  their  will  those  who  would  go  to  and  from  the  picketed  place  to  do 
btisineas,  or  to  work,  or  to  seek  work  therein,  or  in  some  other  way  to  hamper 
hinder,  or  harass  the  free  dispatch  of  business  by  the  employer.  In  that  case, 
picketing  may  well  be  said  to  be  unlawful.  But  the  vice  of  ^e  injunctive  order 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this  word,  unqualified,  may  signify  a  lawful  act.  *  *  * 
1  may  add  that  I  am  not  prepu^  to  say  that  all  picketing  which  goes  no  further 
than  'persuasion  and  entreaty'  of  those  who  are  about  to  work  or  to  seek  work 
or  to  do  business  in  the  picketed  place  is  absolutely  lawfuL  A  wayfarer  upon 
the  public  street  should  be  free  for  peaceful  travel.  No  man  against  my  will 
has  the  legal  right  to  occupy  the  public  street  to  arrest  my  course  or  to  join  me 
on  my  way,  be  he  ever  so  polite  or  gentle  in  his  insistence.  There  may  be  no 
intimidation,  and  yet  an  interruption  of  peaceful  travel.'  There  may  be  annoy- 
ance without  danger. 

BOYCOTTING. 

"The  experience  of  Captain  Boycott  has  added  to  our  language  a  substantive 
and  a  verb.  There  is  little  if  any  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  substantive f 
but  there  is  no  conomonly  accepted  definition  of  the  verb.  Some  courts  have 
defined  it  as  necessarily  implying  violence,  or  intimidation,  or  the  threat  thereof; 
others  as  but  necessarily  implying  abstention.  A  may  refuse  to  trade  with  B 
imless  B  changes  a  certun  policy,  and  A  may  think  that  his  attitude  is  necessary 
for  his  own  welfare  and  protection.  It  cannot  be  contended  that  A  therein 
offends  the  law. 

** Judge  Cooley  in  his  work  on  torts  says:  'It  is  a  part  of  every  man's  civil 
right  that  he  be  left  at  liberty  to  refuse  business  relations  with  any  person  whom- 
soever  whether  the  refusal  rests  upon  reason  or  is  the  result  of  whim,  caprice, 
prejudice  or  malice.  With  his  reasons,  neither  the  public  nor  third  persons 
have  any  concern'.  If  A  may  take  this  step, it  does  not  seem  logical  to  hold  that 
A  and  C  together  may  not,  and  may  not,  by  argument,  persuasion  and  entreaty, 
bring  D  and  £  to  their  side.  If  A,  C,  D  and  £  cannot  do  what  A  alone  may 
lawfully  do,  the  vice  must  be  in  the  combination.  But  there  is  no  dissent  in  our 
highest  court  over  the  proposition  in  Nat.  Protective  Association  v.  Gumming 
that  'Whatever  one  may  do  alone  he  may  do  in  combination  with  others,  pro- 
vided they  have  no  unlawful  object  in  view.  Mere  numbers  do  not  ordinarily 
affect  the  quality  of  an  act.'  A's  attitude  may  be  trivial  as  to  B,  when  that 
of  the  combination  might  enforce  B's  concessions,  but  this  affords  no  legal  reason 
against  such  combination. 

"It  is  not  in  the  breast  of  the  court  to  stamp  as  illegal  a  combination  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  interests  of  the  members  thereof  or  of  some  of  them,  and  whic  h 
without  incidental  violence  or  intimidation,  severs  all  business  dealings  with  an 
outsider  until  it  may  secure  it.     If  this  be  illegal,  where  can  we  draw  the  line  so 
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as  to  countenance  association  to  insure  united,  and,  therefore,  e£fective,  action 
to  right  what  seems  wrong,  or  to  correct  what  seems  an  abuse,  or  to  mark  dis- 
approval of  some  policy  in  the  every  day  affairs  of  our  social  life?  The  protest 
of  one  under  threat  of  abstention  may  be  unheeded  in  view  of  the  slightness  of 
the  penalty,  when  a  like  protest  of  many,  with  similar  threat,  is  effective,  and 
only  because  the  penalty  is  too  great  to  pay.  Lawfid  and  concerted  protest 
can  regulate  many  things  within  the  law  without  invoking  paternal  govemmoit. 
"It  may  be  that  the  result  of  the  boycott  is  a  loss  to  him  proscribed.  Else  the 
combination  would  fail  of  its  purpose.  But  when  the  result  sought  by  a  boycott 
is  to  protect  the  members  of  the  combination  or  to  enhance  their  welfare,  that 
loss  is  but  the  incident  of  the  act,  the  means  whereby  the  ultimate  end  is  gained 
*  *  *  I  think  that  the  statement  of  Bouvier  is  correct:  'A  boycott  is  not 
unlawful  unless  attended  with  some  act  which  in  itself  is  illegaL'  I  think  that 
the  verb  'to  boycott'  does  not  necetearil  ysignify  that  the  doers  employ  vio- 
lence, intimidation  or  other  unlawful  coercive  means,  but  that  it  may  be  correctly 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  act  of  a  combination  in  refusing  to  have  business  dealing 
with  another  until  he  removes  or  ameliorates  conditions  which  are  deemed  inimi- 
cal to  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  combination,  or  some  of  them,  or  grants 
concessions  which  are  deemed  to  make  for  that  purpose.  And  as  such  a  com^ 
bination  may  be  formed  and  held  together  by  argiunent,  persuasion,  entreaty 
or  by  the  'touch  of  nature,'  and  may  accomplish  its  purpose  without  violence 
or  other  unlawful  means,  t.  e.,  simply  by  abstention,  I  think  it  cannot  be  said 
that '  to  boycott'  is  to  offend  the  law.  *  *  *  In  People  v.  Kortka  (4  N.  Y, 
Crim.  Rep.  429),  so  frequently  cited,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Barrett,  J.,  charged 
as  follows:  'The  mere  fact  is  that  the  defendants  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
withhold  their  custom  from  Mrs.  Landgraff,  and  to  soHcit  others  to  withhold 
theirs,  and  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  that  agreement  they  did  not  make  use  of 
illegal  means  or  methods,  they  aire  not  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  should  be  ac- 
quitted. *  *  *  Even  though  you  find  that  the  object  of  the  agreement  or 
confederation  of  the  defendants  was  to  adopt  measures  having  tendency  to 
diminish  the  gains  and  profits  of  Mrs.  Landgraff,  that  of  itself  is  not  unlawful 
unless  the  means  adopted  to  carry  out  the  measure  were  unlawful.' 
''The  discharges  in  this  case  are  the  result  of  the  agreement  between  the  printing 
company  and  the  union.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  company  made  this  agree- 
ment in  order  to  end  the  strike  and  the  boycott.  Thus  the  defendants  secured 
the  exclusive  employment  of  their  members,  an  adjustment  of  wages,  and  a 
determination  of  the  working  hours.  If  the  defendants  had  the  right  to  refuse 
to  work  for  the  printing  company  until  their  demands  were  met,  I  cannot  see 
why  they  could  not  agee  that  they  would  work  only  under  conditions  which  rep- 
resented a  concession  of  such  demands.  If  the  employer  preferred  to  have  these 
workmen  work  for  him  on  the  conditions  that  he  should  employ  none  but  their 
fellows,  increase  their  wages  and  settle  the  hours  of  labor  than  to  have  them 
strike  and  organize  a  boycott,  I  cannot  see  why  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  to 
regulate  its  own  affairs  it  could  not  follow  the  course  and  make  the  agreement. 

WHEN  A   COMBINATION   DOES  NOT  CON8TITUTB  00N8PIBACT. 

"There  is  a  manifest  discrimination,  weU  recognized, between  a  combination  of 
workmen  to  secure  the  exclusive  employment  of  its  members  by  a  refusal  to  work 
/  with  others  and  a  combination  whose  primary  object  is  to  procure  the  dischai^ 
of  an  outsider  and  his  deprivation  of  all  employment.    In  the  first  case,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  combination  is  primarily  for  the  betterment  of  its  fellow  memben. 
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In  the  second  case,  such  action  is  primarily  to  impoverish  and  to  crush  another 
by  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  work  there  or,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  any- 
where. The  difference  is  between  combination  for  welfare  of  self  and  that  for 
he  persecution  of  another.  The  primary  purpose  of  one  may  necessarily  but 
incidently  require  the  discharge  of  an  outsider,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  other 
is  such  discharge  and,  so  far  as  possible,  an  exclusion  from  all  labor  in  his  calling. 
Self-protection  may  cause  incidental  injury  to  another.  Self-protection  does  not 
aim  at  malevolent  injury  to  another.  The  law  views  an  injury  arising  from 
competition  differently  from  an  injury  done  in  persecution.  *  ♦  *  That  the 
aim  of  the  imion  was  not  the  discharge  of  the  plaintiffs  as  individuals  is  clear 
from  the  clause  in  the  agreement  that  they  and  all  other  present  employees 
would  be  admitted  to  the  union.  Thus,  it  was  willing  to  avert  in  the  only  way 
possible  the  injuiy  to  the  present  employees  which  might  arise  from  the  agree- 
ment that  henceforth  only  xmion  men  should  be  employed.  It  would  seem  that 
the  purpose  was  not  to  drive  out  non-union  men  that  places  might  be  made  for 
union  men,  but  to  assure  that  there  should  be  no  employees  in  this  branch  who 
were  not  members  of  the  union. 

''It  may  well  be  that  the  union  deemed  it  essential  to  the  interests  of  its  members 
who  were  employed  that  all  the  employees  should  be  allied  so  as  to  act  henceforth 
in  concert  on  questions  of  wages,  work  hours,  privileges  or  of  the  employment 
of  only  those,  to  work  with  them,  who  were  approved  by  them  as  skillful  and 
competent .  This  is  a  fair  inference,  because  the  imion  did  not  need  to  afford  this 
privilege  of  admission.  If  it  be  said  that  the  employer  insisted  on  this  provision, 
nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  union  was  willing  to  insert  it.  Presumably  it 
would  not  have  done  so  if  the  object  of  the  strike  was  to  cause  the  discharge  of 
^he  plaintiffs  and  their  fellows,  unless,  of  course,  the  strike  had  failed  in  such  re- 
spect. What  is  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  agreement  but  to  secure  the  employ- 
ment of  workmen  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  them? 

"The  printing  company  agrees^to  take  their  labor  under  these  conditions  and 
the  workmen  agree  to  give  it  under  these  conditions.  Is  either  party  to  the  con- 
tract seeking  to  avoid  it?  If  the  employer  has  the  right  to  employ  whom  it 
chooses  and  the  employees  have  the  right  to  work  for  whom  they  choose  and 
under  such  conditions  as  they  may  impose,  is  an  outsider  to  be  heard  that  the 
agreement  between  employer  and  employee  must  not  be  performed  because 
perforce  thereof  the  employer  can  no  longer  keep  him  in  service?  How  can  he 
be  heard  unless  he  has  some  vested  right  of  retention  by  the  employer? 

''It  may  be  queried  whether  the  plaintiff  has  any  status  to  attack  this  agree, 
ment.  *  *  *  Assume  that  the  agreement  is  performed,  what  results  to  the 
plaintiffs  who  refuse  to  join  the  union?  Their  discharge  from  this  employment. 
But  is  not  the  employer  free  to  discharge  them  even  without  reason  or  for  any 
reason  which  seems  to  him  sufficient,  no  matter  how  shortsighted,  quixotic,  un- 
just or  arbitrary?  Independent  of  the  obligation  of  contract,  the  workman 
may  quit  employment  and  the  master  may  discharge  the  workman  beyond  the 
interference  of  the  courts.  If  the  employer^can  compel  the  employee  to  work 
against  the  latter's  will,  this  is  servitude.  If  the  employee  can  compel  the  em- 
ployer to  give  him  work  against  the  employer's  will,  this  is  oppression.  If  the 
courts  sit  to  prevent  discharges  of  workmen  or  to  require  the  workmen  to  remain 
at  service,  they  exercise  a  paternal  and  visitatorial  function  beyond  my  ideas 
of  their  province.  It  would  be  a  step  far  in  advance  were  the  courts  to  sit  in 
scrutiny  of  the  reasons  for  the  acts  of  either  employee  or  employer.  It  would 
be  intolerable  if  every  discharge  or  every  quittance  of  work  must  receive  the 
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advice  of  a  court  only  when  the  respective  grounds  thereof  appealed  to  its  iudg- 
ment.  The  court  is  neither  employer  nor  employee  and  cannot  stand  in  the 
shoes  of  either  one. 

"I  will  assume  that  but  for  the  agreement  with  the  union  the  printing  company 
would  not  discharge  the  plaintiffs.  Can  the  printing  company  come  to  the  court 
and  say:  I  have  made  an  agreement  which  I  do  not  seek  to  avoid;  perforce  of  it 
I  intend  to  discharge  the  plaintiffs  if  they  remain  non-union  men,  but  were  i^ 
not  for  the  agreement  I  would  have  no  reason  to  discharge  them;  therefore 
halt  me  in  the  doing  of  this  thing?  If  the  court  intervenes,  does  it  not  do  so 
because  it  can  determine  the  right  of  the  master  to  discharge  by  weighing  his 
reasons  for  it?  The  employer  is  not  the  ward  of  the  court.  The  court  puts 
the  responsibility  upon  him.  It  assumes  that  he  is  free  to  choose,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  assures  the  employee  of  the  right  to  choose,  and  when  the  employer 
has  chosen,  it  does  not  stay  his  election  upon  any  scrutiny  of  his  reasons.  It 
will  not  halt  him  when  he  proposes  to  go  on.  And  the  employee  cannot  be 
heard  upon  the  reasons  which  move  the  employer  to  discharge  him.  Unless, 
then,  the  plaintiffs  have  a  right  to  retention,  what  interest  have  they  that  war- 
rants the  court  to  hear  their  plea  that  the  employer  must  not  perform  the  agree- 
ment because  it  involves  their  discharge? 

"I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  judgment  on  trial  may  be  far  different  from  the 
determination  upon  the  papers  now  before  us.  The  evidence  may  put  the  com- 
bination w^ithin  the  prohibition  of  the  principle  of  Curran  v  Galen,  may  justify 
an  injunction  against  the  picketing  in  the  manner  of  its  doing,  against  the  boy- 
cotting in  the  methods  of  its  practice,,  and  more.  But  as  I  think  that  the  print- 
ing company  is  free  to  discharge  the  plaintiffs  and  their  other  workmen  and 
that  the  other  defendants  have  the  right  to  organize  a  strike,  and  to  picket  and 
boycott  within  the  lunitations  which  I  have  sought  to  state  in  this  opinion,  and 
that  the  record  does  not  justify  a  retention  of  the  injunction  against  picketing 
and  boycotting,  with  specifications  and  limitations,  the  order  must  be  modified 
in  accord  with  these  views  and  as  modified,  must  be  afSrmed,  without  costs.  '' 

The  Horseshoers'  Licensing  Law  UnconstitutionaL 

In  a  unanimous  decision  rendered  in  July,  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  First  Department,  declared  as  uncon- 
stitutional and  void  the  statutes  which  regulate  the  practice  of 
horseshoeing  m  the  cities  of  this  State.*  Samuel  Beattie,  of  New 
York  City,  had  been  convicted  in  May  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a 
horseshoer  without  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  qualification 
from  the  State  board  of  examiners  of  horseshoers,  as  required  by 
the  law.    The  defendant  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  conviction 

*  SeotioDB  180-184  of  the  Labor  Law  and  §  384  m  of  the  Penal  Code.  Tlie  law  was 
origmally  enacted  in  1896  (chap.  271),  and  after  amendment  (chap.  148  of  1807)  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Labor  Law  (chap.  416  of  1807)  as  Article  XII,  the  penalty  at  the  same  time 
being  included  in  the  Penal  Code.  The  article  in  question  was  renumbered  XIII  by  chapter 
151  of  the  laws  of  1003,  which  substituted  a  new  article  on  the  emplosrment  of  children  in 
street  trades.  Until  1800  the  horseshoers'  law  applied  only  to  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  (50,000  population  and  upwards),  but  in'  that  year  (chap.  558)  it  was  extended  to  all 
other  cities,  iiO*change  however  being  made  in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  Penal  Code. 
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un  the  ground  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  the 
legislature  had  no  authority,  under  the  Constitution,  to  impose 
restraints  upon  citizens  following  a  common  and  lawful  occupation. 
The  question  for  the  court  to  decide  was  whether  the  promotion  of 
the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  society  required  special  regulation 
of  the  horseshoers'  trade.  If  so,  the  Legislature  in  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  might  impose  special  requirements  as  it  has  done, 
with  the  approval  of  the  courts,  in  the  case  of  plumbers  and  others.* 
Justice  Hatch,  writing  the  opinion,  discusses  the  scope  of  the  police 
power  in  the  light  of  the  opinions  of  such  authorities  as  Judge  Cooley,. 
and  Justice  Field,  and  concludes  that  — 

"It  is  difficult  indeed  to  see  how  the  regulation  of  shoeing  horses  has  any  ten. 
dency  to  promote  the  health,  comfort,  safety  and  welfare  of  society.  This^ 
language  is  used  in  respect  to  persons.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  it  afifects- 
the  health  of  the  individual,  to  regulate  the  subject  either  of  the  general  public 
or  of  the  persons  who  follow  it  as  an  occupation,  and  if  the  latter  were  in  any. 
wise  injuriously  affected  by  the  process  of  shoeing  horses,  the  attempted  regula- 
tion,  it  is  clear,  would  not  affect  or  have  any  influence  upon  such  subject.  The- 
law,  cannot  therefore,  be  sustained  as  being  in  any  just  sense  a  regulation  for 
the  promotion  of  the  public  health  or  of  the  health  or  morals  of  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  follow  it  as  a  trade.  Nor  is  it  apparent  how  in  anywise  a  regulation) 
of  this  subject  will  tend  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  people.  It  is  not  sug- 
gested how  such  result  will  be  accomplished,  or  how  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
society  will  be  in  anywise  promoted  or  affected  by  it.  It  does  not  seem,  there- 
fore, that  this  regulation  tends  to  promote  the  public  weal  along  any  of  the  lines 
upon  which  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  in  various  cases  which  have  arisen 
has  been  made  to  rest.  In  Bessette  v.  People  (193  111.  334) the  court  had  under 
consideration  a  statute  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  present  one,  and  it  was 
there  held  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  by  reason  of  its  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  the  court  saying:  'It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
the  health,  comfort,  safety  or  welfare  of  society  is  to  be  promoted  by  requiring 
a  hoTseshoer  to  practice  the  business  of  horseshoeing  for  four  years,  and  submit 
to  an  examination  by  a  board  of  examiners,  and  pay  a  license  fee  for  the  privi- 
lege of  exercising  his  calling.  The  ends  to  be  secured  by  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  are  the  public  health,  comfort,  safety  or  welfare,  but  this  measure 
has  no  relation  to  the  ends  thus  specified.  If  this  act  is  valid,  then  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  can  regulate  sJmost  any  employment  of  the  citizen  by  the 
requirement  of  previous  study,  and  previous  exammation,  and  the  payment  of 
a  Uoense  fee,  and  the  issuance  of  a  license.' 

"It  is  claimed  that  this  law  may  be  supported  as  a  valid  constitutional  enact- 
ment and  the  conviction  sustained  upon  the  ground  that  it  operates  in  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals,  the  claim  in  this  respect  being  that  as  the  health 
and  comfort  of  animals  is  one  of  the  recognized  subjects  of  legislative  control 
80  likewise  their  health  and  comfort  tends  to  promote  the  health,  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  may  be 

*  The  plumbers'  lioensins  Uw  was  suBtained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  caae  of  People 
ex  rel.  Nechamcus  v.  Warden,  144  N.  Y.  529. 
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made  to  rest  on  broad  humanitarian  grounds.  We  are  quite  willing  to  concede 
that  the  health,  comfort  and  welfare  of  animals  are  so  closely  linked  with  these 
elements  in  human  beings  that  in  a  degree  each  may  be  said  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  other  in  securing  such  results.  Laws  prohibiting  cruelty  to  animals 
and  providing  in  considerable  detail  for  the  exercise  of  power  necessary  to 
secure  that  result  have  found  a  place  upon  the  statute  books  and  been  enforced 
by  the  courts  for  many  years  (Stage  Horse  Cases,  15  Abb.  Pr.  [N.  S.]  51) ,  and 
numerous  convictions  have  been  had  under  such  statutes. 

"We  do  not  think  that  the  regulation  of  horseshoeing  bears  such  relation  in 
this  aspect  to  the  public  health,  comfort  and  safety  of  society  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  subject  upon  which' the  police  power  may  operate.    The  trade  has 
been  followed  from  time  immemorial  as  one  of  the  well-recognized  and  common 
avocations  of  human  life.     No  such  ill  results  have  flowed  therefrom  as  to  call 
for  a  supervision  of  the  matter  by  those  chaiiged  with  the  enforcement  of  laws 
designed  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals.     Such  subject  is  recognised  and  pro- 
vided for  in  title  16  of  the  Penal  Code.    The  offenses  are  classified  and  in  enumera- 
tion embrace  overdriving,  abandonment,  failure  to  provide  proper  food  and 
drink,  selling  or  offering  for  sale  or  exposing  a  disabled  animal,  carrying  animals 
in  a  cruel  manner,  wantonly  poisoning,  throwing  substances  injurious  to  animab 
in  public  places,  keeping  milch  cows  in  unhealthy  places  and  feeding  them 
unhealthy  food,  transporting  animals  for  more  than  twenty-four  consecutive 
hours,  and  setting  on  foot  fights  between  them.    These  acts  embrace  thoae 
cruelties  to  animals  which  the  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  to  be  most 
conunon  and  where  cruelty  is  usually  exhibited.    While  the  definition  of  cruelty 
in  section  669  of  the  Penal  Code  includes  every  act,  omission  or  neglect  whereby 
unjustifiable  pain,  suffering  or  death  is  caused  or  permitted  and,  therefore, 
would  embrace  the  infliction  of  cruelty  by  any  willful  means,  yet  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  the  shoeing  of  horses  has  resulted  in  such  cruelty,  or  that  the 
L^islature  was  ever  called  upon  to  take  notice  of  it.    Doubtless,  the  shoeing 
of  a  horse  at  times  may  have  produced  corns,  contracted  the  feet  and  otherwise 
inflicted  pain,  but  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  shoeing  of  human  beings,  and 
neither  the  one  subject  nor  the  other  has  ever  been  deemed  to  be  sufficientiiy 
aggravated  to  call  for  any  notice  or  comment  from  the  most  humane  of  man- 
kind which  would  lead  to  legislation  upon  either  subject.    It  is  common  know!* 
edge  that  hundreds  of  kindly  and  well-disposed  people  have  devoted  their  lives 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  animals,  but  it  is  not  made  to  appear  that  such  pei^ 
sons  have  felt  called  upon  to  interfeve  with  the  shoeing  of  horses  in  order  to 
prevent  cruelty.    We  are  bound  to  take  Cognizance  of  the  fact  that  for  cen- 
turies this  occupation  has  been  one  of  the  most  conmion  of  all  the  trades.     It 
is  the  first  to  follow  the  pioneer  as  a  necessity,  and  it  is  recognized  as  a  necessity 
in  all  countries  and  civilized  communities,  not  only  here,  but  throughout  the 
world,  wherever  the  surface  over  which  the  animal  is  used  requires  protection 
to  its  feet.     For  centuries  horses  have  been  shod,  and  we  may  take  notice  that 
during  that  period  no  cruelty  has  resulted  from  the  act  which  has  caused  com- 
ment among  men,  or  which  has  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the  animal,  or  in  a 
substantial  sense  caused  it  pain  or  suffering.    Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whethtf 
more  discomfort,  pain  and  suffering  has  not  been  occasioned  by  the  harness 
which  it  wears  and  by  the  food  which  it  eats  than  by  the  shoes  which  it  wears. 
Under  such  circumstances,  to  attribute  cruelty  to  animals  by  shoeing 
fanciful  in  the  extreme.     It  may  be  said,  with  as  much  foundation  for  the  i 
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tion,  that  if  the  shoeing  of  horses  can  be  considered  as  cruelty,  so,  likewise,  can 
their  harness,  feeding,  watering  and  cleaning  be  denominated  as  cruelty,  for 
certainly  as  much  suffering  to  the  animal  flows  from  such  sources.  To  under- 
take the  regulation  of  these  subjects  would  mject  into  the  body  politic  a  pater- 
nalism which  is  repugnant  to  free  institutions/' 

The  court  also  comments  on  the  fact  that  (owing  to  an  apparent 
oversight  in  amending  the  statutes  in  1899  and  again  in  1903)  the 
penalty  provided  in  the  Penal  Code  for  violations  of  the  horse- 
shoers'  law  does  not  apply  to  cities  of  the  third  class,  and  holds  that 
"a  law  is  of  doubtful  validity  which  creates  the  same  condition  in 
particular  parts  of  the  State,  but  only  punishes  its  violation  in  two" 
(cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes).  Similarly  the  Penal  Code 
provision  respecting  horseshoers  refers  to  Article  XII  of  the  Labor 
Law,  which  by  the  amendment  of  1903  treats  solely  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  street  trades.  But  without  considering  this 
subject  in  detail  the  court  "places  its  decision  upon  the  ground 
that  section  384m  of  the  Penal  Code  is  unconstitutional"  in  that 
it  arbitrarily  interferes  with  personal  liberty  and  private  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  The  judgment  of  conviction  is  reversed 
and  the  defendant  discharged. — People  v.  Beattie,  96  Afp,  Div,  383. 

Interpretation  of  Statute  Providing  for  Attachment  of  Wages. 

In  1903  the  liCgislature  enacted  a  law  which  provided  that  mer- 
chants dealing  in  the  necessaries  of  life  might  levy  on  the  wages 
of  employees  earning  upwards  of  $20  per  week,  who  had  bought  goods 
on  credit  and  yet  did  not  possess  sufiicient  property  exempt  from 
execution  to  satisfy  the  debt.  The  law  provided  that  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  judgment  debtor's  earnings  ntight  be  thus  collected  from 
the  employer  by  the  creditor,  but  only  one  execution  could  be  ob- 
tained at  a  time.  In  a  case  under  this  law,  the  Second  Appellate 
Division  at  the  October  term  held  that  a  complaint  in  an  action 
broueht  under  the  law  against  a  person  or  corporation  refusing  to 
honor  an  execution  is  defective  if  it  fails  to  allege  that  no  prior 
similar  execution  against  the  judgment  debtor  is  outstanding. 
Justice  Hooker,  writing  the  opinion  for  a  unanimous  court,  in  the 
case  of  Rosenstock  &  Mayer  v.  The  City  of  New  York,  said  in  part: 

"A  demurrer  to  the  complaint,  on  the  groimd  that  it  does  not  state  facts 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action,  was  sustained,  and  the  plaintiffs  ap- 
peal. The  complaint  substantially  alleges  that  in  the  month  of  March,  1904, 
the  plaintiffs  recovered  a  judgment  against  one  McNamara  wholly  for  necessaries 
sold  by  them  to  him,  consisting  of  clothing  and  uniforms  for  his  use  as  a  police 
officer  of  the  city  of  New  York;  that  a  transcript  of  the  judgment  was  filed 
and  the  judgment  docketed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  Kings  county,  and  that 
an  execution  thereafter  issued  against  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  said 
McNamara  out  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  returned  wholly  unsatisfied  and 
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wholly  unpaid;  that  McNamara  was  a  police  officer  of  the  defendant,  and  had 
an  annual  salary  of  $1,400  from  the  city  of  New  York,  payable  in  equal  monthly 
installments  at  the  end  of  each  month,  at  a  rate  whidi  exceeds  in  amoimt  $20 
per  week;  that  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1904,  there  became  due  and  payable 
from  the  defendant  to  McNamara  as  such  officer  the  sum  of  $116.66,  and  a  like 
sum  at  the  end  of  each  month  thereafter,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  such  service; 
that  on  March  30,  1904 ,  the  plaintiff  procured  from  the  Municipal  Court  an 
order  directing  execution  to  issue  out  of  said  court  against  the  wages,  debts, 
earnings  and  salary  of  said  McNamara  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1391  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  as  amended  by  chapter  461  of  the 
Laws  of  1903.  Pursuant  to  that  order  an  execution  was  issued  out  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  to  any  marshal  of  the  city  of  New  York  against  the  wages,  earnings 
and  salary  of  McNamara  that  might  thereafter  become  due  or  owing  to  him 
from  the  defendant  herein,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  section  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  which  further  provided  that  the  execution  and 
levy  to  be  made  thereunder  should  become  a  continuing  hen  upon  the  said 
wages,  earnings  and  salary  to  become  due  to  McNamara  to  an  amount  equal  to 
ten  per  centum  of  said  wages,  earnings  and  salary;  that  thereafter  and  on  the 
same  day  the  execution  was  presented  to  the  city  of  New  York  by  one  of  the 
city  marshals;  that  on  the  day  following  there  became  due  to  McNamara  as 
wages,  earnings  and  salary  from  defendant  the  sum  of  $116.66,  ten  per  centum 
of  which  is  $11.66;  that  the  defendant  had  failed  to  pay  that  sum;  that  the 
usual  notice  of  claim  was  filed  with  the  comptroller  for  adjustment;  that  he 
has  neglected  and  refused  to  make  an  adjustment  or  payment  thereof;  and 
that  more  than  thirty  days  have  elapsed  since  such  presentment,  and  judgment 
is  demanded  for  the  sum  of  $11.66,  with  interest  thereon  from  March  30,  1904. 

''Particular  attention  should  be  directed  in  the  discussion  of  thia  appeal  to 
the  language  of  the  section  which  points  out  the  facts  required  to  be  shown 
that  an  execution  against  the  wages,  debts,  earnings  and  salary  may  issue — ^the 
judgment  creditor  may  cause  the  issuance  of  such  an  execution  only  '  where  no 
execution  issued  as  hereafter  provided  in  this  section  is  imsatLsfied  and  out- 
atanding  against  said  judgment  or  debtor.'  It  is  clear  that  a  cause  of  action 
given  to  the  judgment  creditor  against  a  person  who  shall  fail  or  refuse,  upon 
such  an  execution  being  presented  to  him,  to  pay  over  to  the  officer  presenting 
the  execution,  ten  per  cent,  of  such  indebtedness,  does  not  lie  where  a  prior 
execution  of  this  character  is  outstanding  and  unsatisfied  against  the  judgment 
debtor.  It  seems  entirely  plain  from  a  reading  of  the  section  that  the  Legis- 
lature intended  that  by  l^s  heretofore  imknown  process  a  sum  no  greater  than 
ten  per  centum  of  the  earnings  of  the  judgment  debtor  should  be  taken  toward 
the  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  upon  which  the  execution  was  issued,  and  to 
prevent  the  taking  of  a  larger  sum  it  is  distinctly  provided  that  such  execution 
anay  not  issue  where  there  is  another  outstanding  and  unsatisfied. 

''The  complaint  in  this  action  is  entirely  silent  aa  to  whether  or  not  any  such 
^similar  executions  were  unsatisfied  and  outstanding,  and  fails  to  allege  that 
proof,  if  any,  on  this  subject  was  offered  to  the  Municipal  Court,  to  procure  the 
issuance  of  the  execution.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  demurrer  to  the  com- 
plamt,  wanting  in  allegations  showing  the  non-existence  of  such  executions, 
was  well  taken.  That  no  such  process  should  be  unsatisfied  and  outstanding 
against  the  judgment  debtor  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  maintenance  of 
Xhe  proceeding  against  the  debtor,  or  this  action  against  the  debtor  or  employer 
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of  the  judgment  debtor.  The  right  of  action  is  purely  statutory  and  is  a  new 
remedy.  The  Legislature  has  said  to  the  judgment  creditor  that  if  certain  con* 
ditions  exist,  namely,  if  the  judgment  was  recovered  wholly  for  necessaries,  if 
the  debtor  received  an  amount  exceeding  $20  per  week,  if  the  original  execu- 
tion has  been  returned  wholly  or  partly  satisfied,  and  if  no  other  similar  execu- 
tion is  unsatisfied  and  outstanding,  than  he  may  have  an  execution  against  the 
wages,  debts,  earnings  and  salary;  and  if  the  employer  of  the  judgment  debtor 
refuses  upon  proper  presentation  of  this  execution  to  pay  to  the  officer  presenting 
it  the  statutory  percentage,  the  judgment  creditor  may  have  his  action  for  such 
refusal.  The  non-existence  of  a  prior  unsatisfied  and  outstanding  execution 
of  this  character  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  maintenance  of  the  action,  and 
the  plaintiff  is  under  the  obligation  of  the  rule  that  when  the  statute  gives  a 
new  remedy  and  prescribes  the  requisite  conditions  for  the  enforcement  thereof, 
or  if  an  action  of  a  certain  character  or  against  certain  parties  be  authorized 
only  after  the]performance  of  similar  conditions,  performance  of  these  conditions  . 
must  be  alleged  in  the  complaint.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  plaintiff  merely 
allege  the  issuance  of  such  an  execution  and  the  refusal  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  presented  to  pay  the  statutory  percentage  to  the  officer  presenting  it. 
Were  that  sufficient,  it  would  tend  to  enable  creditors,  ex  parte  or  through  the 
inadvertence  of  the  Municipal  Court,  to  procure  the  issuance  of  such  executions 
and  obtain  vested  rights  of  action  in  cases  where  the  wages,  earnings  and  salary 
of  the  same  judgment  debtor  were  being  appUed  to  the  payment  of  prior  process 
of  the  same  character.'' — Rosenatock  v.  City  of  New  York,  97  App.  Div,  337. 

Responsibilityrof  Association  for  Wage  Debts. 

Henry  TE.  T.  Lightboum,  a  linotype  operator,  employed  on  a 
newspaper  known  as  the  Daily  People,  which  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  party,  brings  suit  against  the  treasurer  of  the 
society  for  wages  due.  Besides  the  qualified  membership  of  the 
party  it  has  a  separate  party  organization,  organized  on  a  co-opera- 
tive model  and  having  a  formal  constitution,  the  members  of  which 
organization  pay  monthly  dues.  The  constitution  provides  for  a 
board  of  three  managers  to  run  the  paper  and  which  "  shall  hold  the 
property  of  the  official  party  organs,  in  trust,  subject  to  the  con- 
stitution and  resolutions  of  the  party  aflfecting  their  management." 
The  newspaper  was  supported  by  a  fund  acquired  from  volimtary 
contributions,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  the  board  of  trustees  in 
charge  of  the  newspaper  were  authorized  to  contract  debts  in  excess 
of  such  fund.  The  Municipal  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  borough 
of  Brookljm,  rendered  a  decision  in  April,  1904,  in  favor  of  plaintiff 
but  on  appeal  the  Second  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
at  the  September,  1904,  term,  unanimously  reversed  the  decison, 
holding  that  plaintiff  could  not  recover  wages  after  having  con- 
tracted with  reference  to  and  expecting  to  receive  his  wages  from 
che  voluntary  contribution  fund.     It  could  not  be  said  that  it  was 
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within  the  contemplation  of  the  members  of  the  organization  that 
they  should  be  individually  liable  for  debts  contracted  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  paper. — lAghfboum  v.  Walsh,  97  Apf.  Div,,  187. 

Employers'  Liability. 

[Under  this  heading  are  recorded  all  decisions  of  courts  of  record  imder  the  Employers* 
liability  Law  of  1902  or  the  General  Labor  'Law;  also  decisions  under  the  oommon  law 
handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  by  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
when  final.  Other  decisions  imder  the  oonunon  law  are  not  reported  here  unless  speoiat 
circumstances  make  them  of  unusual  interest.] 

The  only  decision  recently  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  turned  in  part  on  the  question 
of  superintendence.  A  car  coupler  employed  by  the  Manhattan 
(Elevated)  Railway  Company  in  the  Rector  street  yard,  New  York 
City,  had  been  run  over  and  killed  by  a  train,  and  the  suit  brought 
by  his  widow  was  dismissed  at  the  direction  of  the  trial  court  on 
the  ground  that  she  had  not  proved  that  her  husband  was  killed 
while  actually  performing  his  duties  of  coupling  cars.  The  judg- 
ment was  sustained  in  the  First  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  held  that  "  if  after  finishing  his  work  he  [McHugh,  the 
coupler]  had  stepped  back  from  between  the  cars  upon  the  middle 
track  and  stood  there  and  waited  for  the  car  to  start,  it  was  certainly 
not  negligence  for  the  starter  to  start  the  tram.  *  *  *  We 
have  no  evidence  as  to  his  position  at  the  time  the  train  was  started, 
and  to  justify  a  finding  of  negligence  against  the  defendant,  there 
must  be  evidence  that  the  deceased  was  in  a  place  of  danger  when 
the  signal  was  given''  (88  App.  Div.  554;  Bulletin,  March,  1904, 
p.  60). 

From  this  conclusion  Justice  Laughlin  dissented,  and  the  case 
was  thereupon  appealed  and  on  November  15,  1904,  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  w^hich  held  unanimously  that  the  evidence 
should  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury.  "How  the  accident  oc- 
curred was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  determine,  *  *  * 
we  think  the  jury  might  well  have  found  that  the  train  was  started 
before  the  deceased,  after  the  completion  of  his  work,  had  been 
able  to  get  out  from  between  the  cars."  The  court  further  held 
that  apart  from  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  the  company  would 
not  have  been  liable  to  its  employees  for  the  negligence  of  the  train 
dispatcher  (Coleman)  or  the  clerk  (Flanagan)  who  acted  as  a  starter 
of  trains  in  his  absence  (Laughlin  v.  State  of  N.  Y.,  105  N.  Y.  159). 
"By  that  statute,  however,"  writes  Chief  Judge  CuUen,  "a  new 
liability  was  imposed  on  the  master."  He  continues: 
I  *'  Section  1  gives  an  employee  or  his  personal  representative,  in  case  the  injury 
results  in  death,  the  right  to  compensation  where  he  has  been  injured  by  reason 
'of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  entrusted  with 
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and  exercising  superintendence,  whose  sole  or  personal  duty  is  that  of  superin- 
tendent, or  in  the  absence  of  such  superintendent,'of  any  person  acting  as  super- 
intendent with  the  authority  or  consent  of  such  employer.'  The  learned  counsel 
for  the  respondent  concedes  that  Coleman  was  a  superintendent  within  the 
terms  of  the  statute.  Coleman's  own  evidence  was  sufficient  to  justify  a  find- 
ing that  the  defendant  consented  to  Flanagan's  acting  as  his  substitute  in  start- 
ing the  trains  from  the  yard.  But  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  con- 
tends that  the  particular  duty  of  seeing  that  the  coupling  was  made  and  the 
coupler  safely  withdrawn  and  thereupon  giving  the  signal  to  start  the  trains 
whether  performed  by  Coleman  or  Flanagan,  was  not  in  the  nature  of  superin- 
tendence,  but  merely  a  detail  of  the  work /for  negligence  in  the  discharge  of 
which  duty,  by  either  employee,  the  defendant  was  not  liable  under  the  statute. 
This  is  the' most  serious  question  presented  by  the  case.  Doubtless  had  the 
train  been  started  by  the  engineer  without  a  signal,  or  had  the  conductor  or  one 
of  the  guards  improperly  given  a  signal  for  the  train  to  move,  it  would  have  been 
the  act  of  a  fellow  servant  and  the  defendant  would  not  have  been  liable  therefor. 
But  it  does  not  follow'  that  the  act  of  a  train  dispatcher  in  sending  out  the  train 
is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  or  as  of  the  same  character.  There  are  many 
acts,  the  nature  of  which  is  such  as  to  clearly  establish  their  character,  whether 
of  ordinary  labor  or  of  superintendence, .and  this  regardless  of  whether  the  act 
may  be  done  on  a  particular  occasion  by  a  superintendent  or  by  an  ordinary 
workman.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  acts  which  are  indeterminate 
in  their  character  and  whether  they  are  to  be  deemed  acts  of  superintendence 
or  not  may  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  business  is  conducted  and  the 
rank  and  position  of  the  employee  to  whom  the  performance  of  those  acts  is 
intrusted.  Thus  we  said  in  Eaton  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  (163  N.  Y.  391). 
'The  question  whether  a  faulty  act  or  omission  complained  of  is  negligence  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  master  as  such  or  is  a  detail  of  the  work,  may 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on.'  In  the  present  case^ 
under  the  defendant's  rules  already  quoted  and  the  ordinary  conduct  of  its 
business,  the  making  up  of  the  trains  and  their  dispatch  from  the  yard  were 
functions  imposed  on  the  superintendent  or  train  dispatcher  as  a  part  of  his  duty 
as  such.  Both  were  duties  or  functions  of  superintendence.  The  failure  of 
Flanagan,  if  there  were  such,  was  in  his  failure  to  properly  supervise  the  prepara* 
tion  of  the  train,  and  in  failing  to  ascertain  that  the  engine  had  been  connected 
with  the  cars  and  that  the  employee  engaged  in  that  labor  had  withdrawn  to  a 
place  of  safety.  If  he  had  done  this  work  properly  and  the  accident  had  been 
caused  by  mistake  of  some  other  employee  in  transmitting  Flanagan's  directions, 
the  question  would  be  entirely  different.  (Hankins  v.  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  A  W.  R.  R. 
Co. ,  142  N.  Y.  416.)  The  case  at  bar  is  quite  similar  to  one  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts  under  a  statute  substantially  the  same  as  our 
own.  (Davis  v.  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  159  Mass.  5^.)—McHtigh  v.  Man- 
haUan  Ry.  Co..  179  N,  F.  383. 

Another  action  against  the  Manhattan  Railway  Company  reached 
the  First  Appellate  Division  at  the  June  term.  In  this  case  also 
the  plaintiff  was  the  administratrix  of  a  switchman  run  over  and 
killed,  while  at  work,  by  another  train.  The  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  $6,000  damages  against  the  company,  which  appealed 
from  the  judgment  on  the  ground  of  errors  in  the  court's  charge 
to  the  jury.     The  Appellate  Division  found  such  errors  and  by 
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unanimous  decision  reversed  the  judgment  and  ordered  a  new  trial. 
The  trial  court  had  instructed  the  jury  that  as  a  matter  of  law,  the 
rules  promulgated  by  the  defendant  were  applicable  to  the  move- 
ment of  cars  in  making  up  trains,  but  had  declined  to  rule  that  the 
rules  were  sufficient  and  had  left  their  sufficiency  as  a  question  of 
fact  to  the  determination  of  the  jury.  This  the  appellate  court 
holds  was  an  error,  as  it  permitted  the  jury  to  speculate  without  any 
guide  as  to  the  necessity  for  other  rules.  Further  the  trial  court  in 
submitting  the  case  to  the  members  of  the  jury  had  instructed  them 
upon  the  law  concerning  the  assumption  of  risks  by  an  employee 
as  the  law  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Law.  Section  3  of  the  act,  the  appellate  court  holds,  "pre- 
scribes a  new  rule  with  reference  to  the  assumption  of  risks  more 
favorable  to  the  employee  than  the  rule  that  previously  obtained, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  applicable  to  this  case.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  judgment  and  order  should  be  reversed  and  a 
new  trial  granted." — Ward  v.  Manhattan  Ry.  Co.,  95  App.  Div,  437. 

Liability  Cases  Under  the  Scaffold  Law. 

Sections  18  and  19  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  require  employers  to 
provide  safe  scaffolding  and  staging  for  workmen  on  buildings,  are 
nominally  nothing  more  than  the  embodiment  in  statutory  law  of 
the  time-honored  common  law  rule  that  an  employer  is  bound  to 
furnish  a  safe  workplace  and  appliances  for  his  employees.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  existence  of  the  statute  has  made  this 
obligation  of  employers  more  definite  and  has  consequently  resulted 
in  better  protection  to  the  workman.  Thus  the  Appellate  Division 
Second  Department,  at  the  October  term  reversed  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  an  employer,  because  of  errors  in  the  instructions  given 
to  the  jury  by  the  judge  in  the  trial  court,  the  opinion  per  curiam. 
Justice  Woodward  alone  dissenting,  being  as  follows: 

"  Many  of  the  instructions  thus  given  to  the  jury  involved  the  legal  proposition 
that  the  duty  of  a  master  to  his  servants  in  such  a  case  as  this  was  fully  per- 
formed by  furnishing  proper  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  scaffold  which 
forokcj  so  that  where  a  master  committed  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the 
BcafiFold  to  his  servants,  and  their  negligence  in  carrying  out  those  details  re- 
sulted in  injury  to  a  fellow-servant,  the  master  was  not  chargeable.  This  was 
the  rule  sanctioned  in  Butler  v.  Townsend  (126  N.  Y.  105)  and  other  authorita- 
tive decisions  rendered  before  the  enactment  of  the  labor  Law.  Section  18  of 
that  statute,  however,  has  changed  the  rule.  This  change  has  been  distinctly 
recognized  by  the  Appellate  Division  in  the  first  department  and  by  the  Court 
^f  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Stewart  v.  Ferguson  (34  App.  Div.  515;  52  id.  317;  afifd. 
164  N.  Y.  553).  The  instructions  given  in  response  to  the  requests  of  the  de- 
fendant were,  therefore,  highly  misleading,  and  almost  equivalent  in  effect  to  a 
direction  to  the  jury  to  find  against  the  plaintiff.  For  this  error  we  think  the 
judgment  should  be  reversed." — HoUoway  v.  McWiUiamSy  97  App.  Div.  360. 
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The  same  court,  at  the  July  term,  decided  on  the  same  authority 
(Stewart  v.  Ferguson),  two  other  actions  brought  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  hod-carriers  who  had  sustained  injuries  on  account 
of  defects  in  the  appliances  specified  in  section  18.  In  one  case  the 
workman  had  been  injured  through  the  breaking  of  a  round  in  the 
ladder  which  he  was  ascending;  but  complaint  was  dismissed  by 
direction  of  the  court  at  the  Kings  County  Trial  Term.  On  appeal, 
the  Appellate  Division  unanimously  reversed  the  judgment  and 
ordered  a  new  trial,  holding  that  under  the  statute  it  was^a  jirima 
fade  case  of  negligence.  "The  duty  of  the  master,  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Labor  Law  is  to  use  reasonable  care  to  furnish  safe 
appliances;  it  is  a  duty  which  the  master  cannot  delegate,  and 
when  a  ladder,  scaffold  or  other  appliance  mentioned  in  the  statute 
breaks  while  in  use  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed^  it 
raises  a  presumption  of  negligence  which,  imexplained;  justifies  a 
recovery." — Cummings  v.  Kenny,  97  App.  Div.  114. 

In  the  other  case  the  appellate  court  was  not  unanimous  in  afl^rm- 
ing  a  verdict  of  $750,  awarded  by  the  jury,  Justices  Woodward  and 
Jenks  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  Justice  Hirschberg,  which  was 
in  part,  as  follows: 

''The  plaintiff  has  obtained  a  small  verdict  for  personal  injuries  received 
from  the  breaking  of  a  soafiFold  on  which  he  was  working  in  the  defendant's 
employment  on  Januaiy  16,  1901.  His  work  was  to  carry  brick  and  mortar  to 
masons  who  were  engaged  in  building  a  chimney  in  the  construction  of  a  Queen 
Anne  cottage.  The  chimney  was  nearly  finished,  the  scaffold  in  question  being 
near  the  top  of  it.  The  scaffold  lacked  one  plank  and  the  plaintiff  was  directed 
to  bring  up  one — ^he  says  the  only  one  which  was  left  for  that  purpose — and  to 
place  it  upon  the  supports.  He  did  so,  and  then  stepped  upon  the  plank  when 
it  broke  under  him,  causing  him  to  faU  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 

"The  plank  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  defendant  on  the  day  of  the  acci- 
dent and  was  received  in  evidence  and  exhibited  to  the  juiy  on  the  trial.  The 
defendant  testified  that  it  was  then  in  about  the  same  condition  as  when  it 
broke,  except  that  it  had  aged  a  little  and  the  break  did  not  look  as  fresh  and 
bright  as  at  first;  and  one  of  his  witnesses,  the  one  who  had  directed  the  plaintiff 
to  use  the  plank,  testified  that  he  would  not  consider  a  plank  which  was  split 
through  in  several  places  to  be  a  proper,  safe  plank  to  use  for  scaffolding  pur- 
poses, and  admitted  that  the  plank  in  question  was  so  badly  split  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  that  you  could  see  through  it  in  places.  Another  witness  for  the  de- 
fendant testified  that  he  supposed  the  plank  was  split  more  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  than  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  while  conceding  that  it  was  not  as 
eafe  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  no  splits  in  it,  insisted  that  it  was  safe  to  use, 
and  '  as  good  as  they  are,  as  a  rule.'  Assuming  that  the  burden  rested  on  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  affirmatively  the  causes  of  the  plank's  breaking,  it  cannot  be 
eaid  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
breaking  in  this  instance  was  because  of  its  obviously  unsafe  condition.  If, 
as  the  plaintiff  testified,  he  was  directed  by  the  person  then  apparently  in  charge 
of  the  job  to  bring  up  and  place  this  particular  plank  in  position,  and  there  was 
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at  the  time  no  other  one  available,  the  jury  might  vety  well  relieve  him  from 
the  imputation  of  contributory  negligence." — Tiemey  v.  Vimek,  97  App, 
Div,  1. 

Child  Labor  Laws  and  the  Doctrine  of  Contributory  Neg- 
ligence. 

A  boy  employed  by  the  Garvin  Machine  Co.  was  injured  while 
transferring  tools  from  a  conveyor,  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
an  endless  belt,  and  his  representative  sought  to  recover  damages 
under  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  provides  that  "chUdren 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  permitted  to  operate  or 
assist  in  operating  dangerous  machines  of  any  kind."  The  com- 
plaint was  dismissed  by  direction  of  the  court  at  the  New  York 
Trial  Term  in  July,  1903,  but  the  Fu^t  Appellate  Division,  by  a 
divided  court,  in  February,  1904,  reversed  the  judgment,  holding 
that  the  conveyor  was  a  dangerous  machine,  that  the  boy  was  as- 
sisting in  its  operation  and  that  the  mere  employment  of  a  boy 
imder  sixteen  years  of  age  at  that  work,  in  violation  of  the  statute, 
was  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  sufficient 
to  take  the  case  to  the  jury  (91  App.  Div.  141;  Bulletin,  March, 
1904,  p.  64).  But  in  November  the  Court  of  Appeals  unanimously 
reversed  the  order  of  the  Appellate  Division  and  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trial  term.  The  court  did  not  hand  down  an  opinion, 
but  adopted  as  its  own  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Ligrahara 
of  the  Appellate  Division. — Gallenkamp  v.  Garvin  Machine  Co., 
179  N.   y.  Mem.  76. 

In  June,  1903,  Percival  E.  Lowry,  aged  fourteen  and  a  half  years, 
entered  the  store  of  the  Auderson  Company,  Buffalo,  as  a  cash  boy, 
and  on  September  11  was  killed  by  falling  down  an  elevator  shaft. 
No  one  saw  the  boy  fall,  but  the  circumstances  were  such  that  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  $2,500  damages  in  favor  of  his  family. 
On  appeal,  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department,  at  the  July 
term,  1904,  unanimously  reversed  the  judgment  and  ordered  a  new 
trial  on  the  ground  that  although  "  the  evidence  sufficiently  estab- 
lished the  negligence  of  the  defendant,"  it  did  not  establish  freedom 
from  fault  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  boy.  The  case  is  of  special 
interest  because  it  involved  construction  of  section  162  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law.  In  the  case  of  Marino  v.  Lehmaier,  cited  above  by 
Justice  Spring,  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  held  that  a  child  employed 
before  the  attainment  of  the  legal  age  of  employment  (fourteen 
years)  "is  not  as  a  matter  of  law  chargeable  with  contributory 
negligence  or  J  with  having  assumed   the  risks  of  employment.'* 
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(173  N.  Y.  Rep.  530  and  Bulletin,  March,  1903,  p.  32).     Plaintiflf's 
counsel  maintained  that  the  boy  was  employed  in  violation  of  law, 
which  prohibits  the  employment  of  a  child  imder  sixteen  years  of 
age,  unless  such  child  shall  produce  a  certificate  issued  as  provided 
in  Article  XI  of  the  Labor  Law,  and  hence  that  under  the  authority 
of  the  Marino  case  the  lad  did  not  assume  the  risks  of  employment 
so  as  to  be  chargeable  with  contributory  negligence.    The  defend- 
ant, however/ proved  that  the  boy  had  applied  for  and  obtained  the 
necessary  certificate  from  the  local  department  of  health,  but  had 
failed  to  deliver  it  to  the  employer,  although  he  had  promised  sev- 
eral times  to  do  so.    The  court  holds  that  "the  failure  to  file  the 
certificate  does  not  enlarge  the  liability  of  the  defendant.    This 
part  of  the  statute  is  directory  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
proof  of  compliance  with  the  law  to  the  ofiicers  of  the  board  of  health 
desiring  to  inspect  it.    The  essence  of  the  statute  is  the  issuing  of 
the  certificate,  not  its  filing  in  the  office  of  the  employer.    Where 
there  is  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
onus  is  upon  the  plaintiff  in  the  event  of  injury  in  the  discharge  of 
his  service  to  show  the  absence  of  contributory  negligence  precisely 
the  same  as  if  the  statute  were  not  in  force." — Lowry  v.  Andersan 
Co.,  96  App.  Div.  465. 

Liability  Cases  Decided  Under  the  Common  Law  of  Negligence 
DiUy  of  master  to  furnish  a  safe  workplace. — In  an  action  brought 
by  Patrick  Diamond,  guardian  of  Bridget  Diamond,  against  the 
Planet  Mills  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Kings  Coimty  Trial 
Term,  in  January,  1903,  awarded  $7,000  damages  to  plaintiff  and 
denied  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  Appeal  being  taken,  the  Second 
Appellate  Division  at  the  Jxily,  1904,  term  unanimously  affirmed  the 
judgment  and  order.  The  plaintiff,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  while  oper- 
ating a  machine  for  the  defendant  slipped  in  a  puddle  of  oil  which 
had  accumulated  on  the  floor  and  her  hand  was  thrust  between  the 
cog  wheels  of  the  machine  and  four  fingers  crushed.  The  oil  came 
from  imdemeath  the  machine  and  was  directly  in  the  place  where 
plaintiff  had  to  step  while  performing  her  work.  Testimony  showed 
that  she  had  not  seen  the  oil  before  the  accident,  but  that  her  sister 
had  and  notified  the  assistant  foreman  of  it  about  a  week  before  the 
accident,  and  that  nothing  had  been  supplied  by  defendant  to 
catch  the  oil.  It  was  held  that  it  was  proper  for  the  court  to  charge 
as  follows:  "If  you  think  that  a  drip-pan  underneath  this  machine 
was  necessary,  in  view  of  all  the  existing  conditions,  to  render  it  a 
reasonably  safe  machine  to  work  upon  and  work  with,  then  you 
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may  find  the  defendant  liable  because  it  did  not  furnish  such  an 
appliance  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  only  if  you  think  that  such 
an  appliance  was  necessary  to  make  the  machine,  on  the  whole,  a 
reasonably  safe  machine  to  work  with." — Diamond  v.  Planet  MiUs 
Mfg,  Co.,  97  App,  Div,  43. 

Employee  of  a  third  party  a  fellow  servant, — Daniel  Breslin,  k 
longshoreman,  was  injured  while  engaged  in  transferring  barbed 
wire  from  a  lighter  to  a  bark,  lying  at  a  pier  in  the  East  river.  His 
business  was  to  attach  a  hook  on  the  end  of  a  rope  to  the  reels  of 
barbed  wire  which  were  then  hauled  on  board  ship,  by  means  of  a 
block  and  tackle,  by  a  horse  stationed  on  the  dock.  The  horse 
and  its  driver  were  not  furnished  by  Emery  &  Price,  the  employers 
of  Breslm,  but  by  Sparks  &  Son,  an  independent  firm  of  contractors. 
On  the  day  of  the  accident,  Breslin  had  notified  Emery  &  Price's 
foreman  that  a  load  was  ready  and  the  foreman  blew  a  whistle  ta 
start  the  horse.  After  the  horse  had  started  and  the  line  had  be- 
come tight,  the  plaintiff  discovered  that  one  of  his  fingers  had  been 
caught  in  the  hooks  and  called  to  the  foreman,  who  gave  a  signal  to 
stop  the  horse.  For  some  reason  the  horse  was  not  stopped  until  the 
load,  with  the  plaintiff,  was  landed  on  the  deck.  He  brought  an 
action  against  the  driver's  employer  as  being  liable  for  the  injury 
sustained,  but  was  non-suited  at  the  Kings  County  Trial  Term,  and 
appealed  to  the  Second  Appellate  Division,  which  at  the  July  term 
imanimously  affirmed  judgment.  Justice  Woodward,  writing  the 
opinion,  said,  in  part: 

''The  negligence  alleged  is  the  failure  of  the  driver  of  the  horse  to  stop  in  an- 
swer to  the  signal  although  it  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence  that  the  injuiy, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  plaintiffs  finger,  had  not  been  done  before 
the  signal  was  sounded,  or  before  it  was  possible  for  the  horse  to  have  been 
stopped.  Of  course,  if  the  driver  of  the  horse  was  a  fellow-servant  of  the  plain- 
tifif,  there  was  no  cause  of  action,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint  was  proper; 
and  this  is  the  principal  question  presented  upon  this  appeal  ***** 
"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  (the  driver) ,  was  not  the  servant  of  the  defen- 
dants at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  that  he  was  a  fellow-«ervant  of  the  plaintiff. 
We  reach  this  conclusion  because  of  the  principle  that  where  a  person  accepts 
employment  in  a  business  in  which  others  are  engaged  with  him,  there  is  an  im- 
plied agreement  upon  his  part  to  assume  all  the  ordinary  risks  attendant  upon 
such  business,  including  accidents  which  result  from  the  carelessness  of  oo-em- 
ployees,  and  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests  is  unity  of  service  and  control. 
Clearly,  if  the  defendants  had  sent  a  horse  to  Emery  &  Price,  and  the  latter^had 
taken  a  man  about  the  dock  to  drive  the  same,  the  plaintiff  would  have  accepted 
the  risk  of  injury  through  the  carelessness  of  such  a  co-employee,  and  we  dis- 
cover no  difference  in  the  matter  because  the  driver  happened  to  be  in  the  gen- 
eral employ  of  the  defendants.  ♦  *  ♦  In  this  case  there  was  unity  of  ^service 
and  control,  and  the  natural  deduction  would  appear  to  be  that  if  a  person  is 
injured  by  the  carelessness  of  another,  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  th^  are 
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both  subject  to  the  orders  and  control  of  a  common  master,  they  are  coHBervants 
as  to  the  particular  employment  in  which  they  are  engaged,  although  one  of 
them  may  at  the  same  time  happen  to  be  in  the  general  service  of  a  third  party." 
— Breslin  v.  Sparks,  97  App,  Div,  69. 

FeUow  servants. — James  Dooling,  employed  by  defendant  as  an 
assistant  engineer,  was  repairmg  an  electric  fan  when  a  laundry 
woman  turned  on  the  power  by,  mistake,  setting  the  fan  in  motion, 
and  causing  three  fingers  to  be  taken  from  h?s  hand.  The  switch- 
board controlling  the  fan  and  one  fumishmg  heat  for  irons  were 
close  together  and  plaintiff  was  aware  that  the  laundry-women  were 
in  the  habit  of  turning  on  the  current  from  the  switchboard  con- 
nected with  the  laundry.  Dooling  brought  suit  for  damages,  but 
his  complaint  was  dismissed  by  direction  of  the  court  at  the  Kings 
County  Trial  Term  in  April,  1903.  This  judgment  was  unanimously 
affirmed  by  the  Second  Appellate  Division  at  the  July,  1904,  term. 
In  the  opinion,  Justice  Bartlett  said,  in  part: 

"Upon  the  facts  I  am  unable  to  see  how  any  liability  for  the  accident  can  be 
attributed  to  the  defendant.  Assuming  that  the  injury  was  the  result  of  negli- 
gence it  was  plainly  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant.  It  is  argued  that  service 
as  an  assistant  engineer  and  service  as  a  laundry-woman  cannot  be  regarded 
as  service  in  a  common  employment.  The  particular  service  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned,  however,  related  to  the  management  of  machinery  in  the  defen- 
dant's clubhouse,  and  both  the  plaintiffs  and  the  laundry  woman  who  started  the 
fan  probably  by  mistake,  were  intrusted  with  the  operation  of  certain  parts  of  the 
machinery.  I  think  this  clearly  made  them  fellowHservants.  The  act  done  by 
the  laimdry-woman  pertained  only  to  the  duty  of  an  operator,  and  she  being  a 
mere  servant,  her  improper  performance  of  the  act  did  not  render  the  conmion 
master  liable  to  a  fellow-servant. 

"Furthermore,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  plaintiff  assumed  whatever 
risk  was  involved  in  the  action  of  the  defendant  in  permitting  the  laundry 
woman  to  operate  the  switch  board  connecting  with  the  laundry.  He  was 
aware  of  its  proximity  to  the  other  switchboard,  and  his  own  testimony  indicates 
that  he  was  alive  to  any  danger  which  might  arise  out  of  the  likelihood  of  pre- 
cisely such  a  mistake  as  seems  to  have  occurred." — Dooling  v.  DevUcher  Verein, 
^App.  Div,  39. 

Fellow  servants. — James  Gillen,  who,  while  employed  by  Mc- 
Allister Bros  ,  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  several  barrels  of  oil,  brought 
suit  for  damages,  which  at  the  Kings  County  Trml  Term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  December,  1903,  was  dismissed.  Appeal  being 
taken,  the  Second  Appellate  Div's'on  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
October.  1904,  term,  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment.  The 
following  is  the  official  reporter's  summary: 

''  In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries,  it  appeared 
that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  defendant  upon  a  lighter,  which  was  being 
loaded  with  barrels  of  oil;  that  the  barrels  of  oil  were  lowered  from  the  dock  to 
the  lighter  by  means  of  a  stationary  engine  operated  by  one  Keifer,  who  was  also 
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in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  and  who  was  licensed  as  a  marine  engineer;  that 
Keifer  allowed  a  barge  captain  to  operate  the  engine  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  latter's  negligence  in  lowering  a  load  of  barrels  without  receiving  the  signal 
to  do  so,  and  without  warning,  the  load  of  barrels  fell  upon  the  plaintiff  and 
crushed  Ms  leg. 

''Held,  that,  assuming  that  the  barge  captain's  negligence  could  be  imputed 
to  Keifer,  the  defendant  would  not  liable,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  Keifer 
was  incompetent,  as  the  plaintiff  and  Keifer  were  fellow-servants  and  a  master 
is  not  responsible  for  injuries  inflicted  on  a  servant  through  the  n^ligence  of  a 
coHservant  engaged  in  a  common  employment  unless  the  negligent  servant  was 
incompetent  and  such  incompetency  was  known  or  ought  to  have  been  known  to 
the  master. 

"That  the  fact  that  Kdifer  was  licensed  only  as  a  marine  engineer  did  not 
tend  to  show  that  he  was  incompetent  to  operate  a  stationary  engine." — OHlen 
v.  McAUister,  97  App.  Div.  310. 
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RECENT  LABOR  PUBLICATIONS, 

The  Department  of  Labor  annually  receives,  through  exchange 
with  similar  bureaus  in  other  states  and  countries,  a  considerable 
number  of  reports  and  documents  bearing  on  the  condition  of  labor. 
In  order  that  the  existence  of  this  great  mass  of  information  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  persons  interested,  it  is  proposed  to  pub- 
lish in  the  Bulletin  a  hst  of  all  recent  pubUcations  with  brief  notes 
of  a  descriptive  character.  This  Hst  will  be  necessarily  restricted  to 
annual  and  special  reports,  as  it  would  be  impracticable  to  index  the 
contents  of  all  the  periodical  publications  issued  by  government 
bureaus  and  associations  of  a  semi-public  character.  The  Depart- 
ment, for  example,  exchanges  Bulletins  with  thirteen  other  labor 
offices,  most  of  which  publish  a  monthly  journal  as  indicated  in  the 
following  hst: 

Labor  Bulletins  Issued  by  Government  Bureaus. 

Austria.     Sociale  Rundschau;  herausgegeben  vom  K.  K.  arbeits-statistischen 

Amte  im  Handels-ministerium.     Monthly. 
Belgium.      Revue  du  Travail;    publiee    par    T office  du  travail  de  Belgique. 

Monthly. 
Canada.    The  Labour  Gazette;  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  by  order 

of  Parliament.     Monthly. 

France.  Bulletin  de  Toffice  du  Travail,  (Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie, 
des  Postes  et  des  Telegraphes).     Monthly. 

Germany.  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt;  herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserl.  statistischen  Amt, 
Abteilung  fiir  arbeiterstatistik.     Monthly. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Labour  Gazette;  the  journal  of  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     Monthly. 

Italy.  Bolletino  dell'  Ufficio  del  Lavoro  (Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industriae 
Commercio).     Monthly. 

Netherlands.  Tijdschrift  van  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  (Par- 
ticularly devoted  to  data  collected  by  the  Chambers  of  Labor  and  other  social- 
economic  statistics.)     About  four  times  a  year. 

New  Zealand.     Journal  of  the  Department  of  Labor.     Monthly. 

Norway.   Arbeidsmarkedet;  udgivet  af  det  Statistiske  Centralbureau.  Monthly. 

Sweden.  Meddelanden  fran  k.  Kommerskollegii,  Afdelning  for  Arbetsstatistik. 
Quarterly. 

United  States.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  (Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor).     Bi-monthly. 

Labor  Bulletin  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  published  by 

the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.     Bi-monthly. 

The  Department  also  receives  the  Bulletins  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
the  Crop  Reporter  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Consular 
Reports  and  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  from  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  (Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor) ;  the 
official  ItaUan  Bulletino  deir  Emigrazione,  and  some  other  official 
publications  not  primarily  devoted  to  labor  matters.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  — 
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Publications  of  Associations. 

American  Federationist;  official  magazine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Monthly.    Washington.  D.  C. 
Arbeitsmarkt,  Der;  Organ  des  Verbandes  Deutcher  Arbeitsnachweise.    Semi- 
monthly.    Berlin,  Germany. 
Bulletin  du  comitA  permanent,  Congr^s  international  des  accidents  du  travail 

et  des  assurances  sociales.    Quarterly.     Paris,  France. 
Bulletin  de  Toffice  international  du  travail    Monthly.    Basle,  Switzerland. 
Bulletin   of  the   National  Association   of  Wool   Manufacturers.      Quarterly. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Charities,  a  review  of  local  and  general  philanthropy.     Charity  Organization 

Society,  New  York  City.    Weekly. 
Correspondenzblatt  der  Generalkommission  der  Gewerkschaften  Deutchlands. 

Weelcly.    Berlin,  Germany. 
Gewerkverein,  Der;  organ  des  Verbandes  der  Deutschen  Gewerkvereine.    Berlin, 

Germany.    Weekly. 
Gewerbegericht,  Das;   monatschrift  des  Verbandes  Deutscher  Gewerbegerichte. 

Berlin  and  Frankfort,  Germany.     Monthly. 
Hammer  and  Pen;  official  organ  of  the  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  the  Interests  of  Labor.    New  York  City.    Monthly. 
Le  Mus6e  Sociale.   Annates,  revue  mensuelle,  with  supplements  entitled  Memoires 

et  Docimients.    Paris,  France. 
National  Civic  Federation  Monthly  Review.     New  York  City. 
La  Reforme  Sociale;    Bulletin  de  la  Society  d'Economie  Sociale,  etc     Paris, 

France.    Semi-monthly. 
Social  Service'  published  quarterly  by  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service, 

New  York  City. 

The  Department  also  receives  the  official  journals  of  nearly  all  the 
national  trade  unions  of  this  continent;  the  quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  London;  the  Quarterly  Publications  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  Boston;  the  quarterly  Publications 
of  the  American  Economic  Association,  etc. 

The  following  publications,  non-periodical  in  character,  have  been 
received  since  August. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Report  of  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  the  census  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  concerning  the  operations  of  the  bureau  for  the  year  1903-4.  S.  N. 
D.  North,  Director.     39  pages. 

Eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1903.     (Carroll  D. 

Wright,  Commissioner).    Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food.    865  pages. 

A  compilation  of  25,440  workingmen's  budgets,  showing  the  items  of  expend!, 
ture  and  income  for  one  year;  also  retail  prices  of  food  in  same  localities  in  each 
year  from  1890  to  1903. 

lUJNOIS. 

Tenth  annual  report  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  Illinois,  for  the  year  ending 
December  15,  1902.  Edgar  T.  Davies,  Chief  Inspector.  Pages  602. 
The  eleven  inspectors  in  Illinois  in  1902  visited  19^58  factories,  offices  and 
stores,  employing  511,902  work-people,  of  whom  19,225,  or  3.7  per  cent,  were 
children  under  16  years  of  age.  They  secured  1 ,198  convictions  for  violation 
of  the  laws,  nearly  all  being  under  the  child  labor  law,  thus:  For  employing 
children  under  14  vAara  of  age,  104  convictions:  employing  children  between 
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14  and  16  years  of  age  without  aflSdavits  819;  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  267; 
failure  to  keep  posted  record  and  office  register,  3;  employing  others  than  mem- 
bers of  immediate  family  in  living  rooms,  2;  obstructing  inspector,  3. 

Twenty-second  annual  coal  report  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  also 
the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  free  employment  offices  for  the  year 
ended  October  1,  1903.  David  Ross,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Labor.    Pages  382  and  81. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thirty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  1903.    Chas. 

F.  Pidgin,  Chief.    Pages  xix  +  436. 

Contains  annual  report  of  the  Chief,  13  pages.     Race  in  industry  (Mass.) , 
]  30  pages.    Free  employment  offices  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  countries , 
74    pages.    Social  and  industrial  condition  of  the  negro  (in  Mass.),  106  pages. 
Labor  and  industrial  chronology,  108  pages. 
The  annual  statistics  of  manufactures;  eighteenth  report,  1903.    Pages  77. 

NBW  HAMFSHIRO. 

Fifth  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  1903-4.  L.  H.  Carroll,  Commissioner. 

292  pages. 

Contains  statistics  of  manufactures,  with  directory  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, etc.,  compilation  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  state,  directoiy  of  labor 
organizations,  etc. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Industrial  betterment  institutions  in  New  Jersey  manufacturing  establishments, 
J.904;  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Social  Economy  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  New  Jersey.  153  pages  and 
numerous  full-page  illustrations.    Trenton,  1904. 

NEW  YORK, 

First  report  of  the  tenement  house  department  of  the  cil^  of  New  York,  January 
1,  1902-July  1,  1903.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Commissioner.  2  vols.,  pages 
426  and  480,  191  illustrations  and  29  ward_maps. 

omo. 
Twentieth  annual  report  of  the  department  of  inspection  of  workshops,  factories 
and  public  buildings,  for  the  year  1903.     J.  H.  Morgan,  Chief  Inspector. 
Pages,  173. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  department  of 
Lntemal  affairs,  1903.  Robert  C.  Bair,  Chief.  489  pages. 
Contains  documents  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  and  at  its 
subsequent  history;  statistics  of  production  and  wages,  etc.  Comparison  of 
returns  from  734  identical  manufacturing  establishments  is  made  for  the  series 
of  years  1896-1903;  average  yearly  earnings  of  all  employees  of  those  establish- 
ments (124,563  m  1896,  206,311  in  1903),  are  reported  to  be:  1896—1382, 
1897— $382,  1898— $400,  1899— $433,  1900— $438,  1901— $448,  1902— $478, 
1903— $481. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  industrial  statistics  (1903). 

Henry  £.  Tiepke,  Commissioner.     223  pages. 

Contains  statistics  of  textile  industries,  1901  and  1902  (53  pages),  working- 
men's  houses  owned  by  manufacturers  (12  pages,  with  illustrations),  jewelry 
and  silverware  manufacture,  1903  (31  pages),  strikes  (34  pages),  retail  prices  of 
articles  of  food,  1893,  1894, 1903  and  1904  (77  pages),  etc. 
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TEKNBSSEE. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  mining  department,  1903,  embracing  also  the 
reports  for  1901  and  1902.  R.  A.  Shiflett,  Chief  Mine  Inspector,  Nashville, 
Tenn.     Pages  viii  and  193.     1904. 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 

Eighth  biennial  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  1903-1904.  I.  V.  Barton,  Com- 
missioner.    Pages  222. 

Chapter  I,  pages  11-42,  statistics  of  manufactures;  chapter  II,  pages  43-85. 
new  industries;  chapter  III,  pages  87-101,  report  of  factory  inspection;  chapter 
IV,  pages  103-106,  report  of  free  public  employment  bureau;  chapter  V.  pages 
107-152,  labor  and  mining  laws  of  West  Virginia;  judicial  decisions,  etc. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Six  states  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1861  to  1903;  statistics  compiled 
from  ofBcial  sources.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales. 
Pages,  94. 

AUSTRALASIA    (NEW  ZEALAND.) 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  department  of  labor  (for  year  ended  March  31 , 
1904).     Pages  xxxiv  +  94. 

AUSTRALASIA    (VICTORIA.) 

Report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories,  workrooms  and  shops,  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1903).  Pages  72.  Government  Printer,  Melbourne,  1904. 

AUSTRIA. 

Conditions  of  labor  in  the  Ostrau-Karwin  Coal  Mining  District  (Arbeiterver- 
hftltnisse  im  Ostrau-Karwiner  steinkohlenreviere  auf  grund  von  erhebungen 
ueber  die  lage  der  bergarbeiter  und  unter  heranziehung  von  daten  betreffend 
die  arbeiteryerhaltnisse  in  industriellen,  kleingewerblichen  und  landwirtschaft- 
hchen  betrieben  im  umkreise  des  revieres,  darcestelt  vom  K.  K.  Arbeitststa- 
tistischen  Amte  im  Handels-ministerium.  I.  Teil:  Arbeitszeit,  arbeitsleistun- 
gen,lohnund  einkommenverhilltnisse.     Pages  lii  +  128  +  583.     Wien,  1904. 

BELGIUM. 

Home  Industries  in  Belgium  (Les  industries  H  domicile  en  Belgique,  vol.  vi: 
Les  industries  de  la  confection  de  v6temente  pour  hommes  et  dela  cordonnerie 
a  Binche,  par  Chas.  Genart;  L'  Industrie  du  tissage  de  la  laine. . .  .par  Albert 
Thonnar;  L' Industrie  du  tissage  du  coton  en  Flandre  et  dans  le  Brabant,  par 
Georges  Beatse).  Pages  298  +  180  +  117.  Illustrated.  Bruxelles,  1904. 
Price  5  francs. 

The  sixth  volume  of  reports  on  the  home  industries  of  Belgium  by  the  Bel- 
gian Bureau  of  Labor;  treats  of  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  trade  and  woollen 
and  cotton  weaving  in  various  districts;  the  first  part  contains  a  chapter  on  the 
clothing  trade  in  foreign  countries,  with  review  of  their  anti  "sweating"  legisla- 
tion. 

FRANCE. 

Report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  on  strikes  in  1903.  (Statistique  des  gr^^ves  et  des 
recours  d  la  conciUation  et  jI  Tarbitrage  survenus  pendant  Tannee  1903.)  A 
Fontaine,  Directeur  du  Travail.     Paris,  1904.     xvi  +  575  pages. 

GERMANY. 

statistical  Handbook  for  the  Kingdom  of  Wuerttemberg,  1902  and  1903  (Heraus- 
gegeben  von  dem  koniglichcn  statistischcn  Landesamt).  243  pages  and  2 
cartograms. 

Statistical   Year  Book  of  Germany  for-  1904  (Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fuer  das 
Deutsche  Reich;  herausgegeben  vom  Kaisleriichen  Statistischcn  Amt),  25th  " 
annual  number.    Pages  xx  +  276,  besides  59  paces  of  international  compar- 
isons and  eight  charts.     Berlin,  Puttkammer  &  Mlihlbrecht,  1904.     Price,  2 
marks. 
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Statistical  Year  Book  of  the  City  of  Berlin,  vol.  28,  containing  the  statistics 
of  the  year  1903  (in  part  also  those  of  1904).'  Prof.  Dr.  E.  Hirscnberg,  Direktor 
des  statistischen  Amts  der  Stadt  Berlin.     Pages  xv  +  98  +  481,  and  charts. 

Statistische  Uebersichten  ueber  die  Geschaef tstaetigkeit  der  oeffentlichen  Arbeit- 
svermittelungsstellen  der  Rhein-  und  Maingegend  im  Jahre  1903;  zusam- 
mengestellt  im  Statistischen  Amte  der  Stadt  Frankfurt  am  Main).  19  pages. 
The  records  of  the  municipal  intelligence  offices  of  Frankfort  and  neighboring 

towns  in  the  Rhine-Main  region,  which  are  compiled  by  the  Frankfort  bureau 

of  statistics,  reveal  a  steadily  increasing  measure  of  success.    Comparative 

figures  for  seven  cities  are  available,  thus: 

Places  ApplicstioDB  Situations  Number  of  applications 

Yeah.*                  open.  for  work.                 secured.  for  work  to  each  100 

positions  offered. 

1808 47.376  56.646                    20.051  120 

1800 57,006  68.158                    35,607  110 

1000 50,404  80,832                    38,234  136 

1001 57.068  02,570                    30.480  160 

1002 62.537  00.744                     44.616  150 

1003 71.240  107.761                    51,008  161 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Charts  (reduced  in  size)  illustrating  the  statistics  of  trade,  employment  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  prepared  by  tne  Commercial,  Labor 
and  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1904. 
Contains  27  charts  and  37  pages  of  statistical  tables  on  which  the  diagrams 

are  based  that  were  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

ITALY. 

Official  Inspection  of  Labor  (L'ispezione  del  lavoro;  studi  sull'  organizzazione 
del  servizio  di  vigilanza  per  Tapplicazione  delle  leggi  operaie.  Pages,  64. 
Ufficio  del  Lavoro,  Roma,  1904.) 

A  general  view  of  factory  and  labor  inspection  services  in  the  principal  coun- 
tries, prepared  by  the  Italian  bureau  of  labor  as  a  basis  for  an  extension  of  the 
work  in  Italy.    The  following  comparative  figures  are  given: 

Number  of  Nuinber  of  Number  of  workers 

CouNTRT                            inspectors  workplaces  in  inspected  places 

inspected 

Austria  (1002) 65  16.733  773.356 

Belgium  (1001) 14  8.233  218.850 

France  (1002) 100  127.264  2,040.003 

Germany  (1002) 384  87,878  3,822,050 

Hungary  (1002) 44  6.258  188.561 

Statistical  Year  Book,  1904  (Annuario  Statistico  Italiano).     Direzione  generale 
della  statistica,  Ministero  di  agricoltura,  industria  e  commercio.      Rome,  1904. 
Pages  xiv  +  688. 
The  last  previous  issue  was  in  1900. 

Statistics  of  emigration  (Statistica  della  emigrazione  italiana  per  Testero  negli 
anni  1902  e  1903,  e  notizie  sull,  emigrazione  da  alcuni  altri  stati.   Direzione 
generale  della  statistica,  Roma,  1904.)     Pages  xxiv  +  142. 
The  total  emigration  from  Italy  in  1903  was  507,976  as  compared  with  531,- 

509  in  1902  and  533,245  in  1901;  42}  per  cent  of  the  emigration  was  toward 

other  European  countries,  39  per  cent  to  the  United  States,  7  per  cent  to 

Argentina,  etc. 

ROUMANIA. 

Industrial  census  of  1901-2,  vols.  I  ivvl  II  (Ancheta  industriala  din  1901-1902. 
Vol.  I:  Industria  mare,  pages  xcvii  -t-  174  +  119.  Vol.  II:  Industria  mica  si 
mijlocie,  pages,  995).     Bucarest,  1903  and  1904. 

^Includes  nine  months  of  the  calendar  year  and  three  months  of  the  following  year. 
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frhe  inquiry  embraced  62,188  manufacturing  establishments  employing,  in 
addition  to  their  proprietors,  107,010  wage  earners  and  salaried  workers.  The 
first  volume  contains  the  general  introduction  and  analysis  and  also  the  tables 
relating  to  the  625  large  factories  that  come  within  the  term  Grossbetri^  or  la 
grande  Industrie.  The  annual  product  is  valued  at  231,650,401  francs  (about 
$45,000,000),  of  which  more  than  one-half  or  57  per  cent,  consists  of  food  pro- 
ducts; the  second  place  being  held  by  chemicals  (chiefly  refining  and  petroleum) 
and  the  third  by  wood  working  and  furniture.  Of  the  625  factories,  more  than 
one-half  (377)  are  operated  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  246  from  8  to  10  hours 
and  2  less  than  8  hours.  The  second  volume  contains  the  statistics  of  the  mid- 
dle-siased  and  the  small  establishments. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 


FOR   THK   MONTHS   OK 


JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER 


BuBiAU  OF  Labor  Statibticb 
I.  Number  and  Membership  of  Trade  UnioDB  in  New  York  State  and  the  Principal  Cities  • 
II.  Employment  and  Idleneas  of  Organized  Working  Men. 
III.  Employment  and  Idleness  of  Organized  Working  Women 
rV.  Quarterly  Earnings  of  Organized  Working  Men. 
y.  Quarterly  Earnings  of  Organized  Working  Women. 

BufUDAU  or  Factobt  iNSPscnoN 
VI.  Work  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 
VII.  Licensing  of  Tenement  Workplaces. 
VIII   Children's  Employment  Certificates. 
IX.  Aoeidents  Reported  in  Factories  and  Quarries. 
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TABLE  I — NUAIBBR  AND  MESIBERSHIP  Of  I.ABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 


New  York  State. 


INDUSTRIES    OR    GROUPS   OF 
TRADES. 


Total 
number 
Org.         Men.       Women.  of 

members. 


1.  Bolldlnif,  Stone  Workluc, 

etc. 

Stone  working 

Brick  and  cement 

Building  and  paving  trades... 
Building  and  street  labor i 


ft,  Trnnaportation 

Railways  and  telegraphs. 

Navigation • 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc.. 
eight  hand" 


Freight  handling. 


ClothlwiRT  «nd  Textiles 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves.. . . 
Shirts,  collars  and  laundry. 
Textiles 


4.  Metals.  lUfichinery,  etc. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metals 

Shipbuilding 


681 

44 

7 

575 

65 

37J8 

239 
22 
65 
46 

168 

88 
20 
33 
11 
16 

323 

264 
43 
16 


119.888 

7,584 

371 

78,584 

33,349 

71.645 

30,616 
19,871 
15,058 
6,100 

29.574 

21,302 
3,471 
3,189 

465  , 
1.157 

36.929 

30,487 
4,151 
2,291 


214 

214 


6.616   , 

4,777  ! 

428 

944 

277 

90 


42 

42 


119.888 

7,584 

371 

78.584 

,     33,349 

71.859 

30.830 

19,871 

15,058 

6,100 

36,096 

26,079 

3,899 

4,133 

732 

1.247 

36.971 

30.529 

4,151 

2,291 


5.  Printinar,  Bindlnar*  etc 118      24,219       1,059      25,278 


6.  Wood   Workini^    and  Fur- 
niture  


Food  and  liiqnors. 

Food  preparation. . . 
Beverages 


92  12,965 

146  18,825 

90  12,213 

56  6,612 


46       13,001 


18  833 

12,221 
6,612 


8.  Theatres  and  Music. 


9.  Tobacco . 


55       12,282       1.332       13.6J4 
67    I      9,402       2,952       12,354 


10.  Restaurants    and   Retail 

Trsde 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


11.  Public  Employment 

12.  Stationery  Eng^lne  Men. 


105 

55 
50 


9,384 

6,503 

2,881 


117  '      9,407 
97       12,702 


3.39 
100 
239 

131 


13.  MIscellaneoas. .  ; 

I      Paper  and  paper  goods. . . . 
Leather  and  leather  goods. . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  emplosnnent 


164 

11.652 

31 

2,896 

18 

1,730 

25 

1,688 

52 

2,491 

20 

1,899 

18 

948 

178 

138 


40 


9.723 

6,603 
3,120 

9,538 

12,702 

11.8:<0 
3,034 
1,730 
1,688 
2.491 
1,939 
948 


GRAND  TOTAL 2,505    378,864     12,817    391,681 


New  York  Crrr. 


I  Thereof 
Org.  Members.  '  women. 


200 

13 


89,437       

6,093      

52',2ii  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

31,133      

34.977  208 

9,700  208 

10.469       

11,637      

3.181       

26,758  2.630 

20.849  2,053 

3,386  317 

1,708  260 

317       

498      

17,170       

11,807      

3,420      

1,943       

20,614  746 

10,412  39 

13.845       

9,801       

4,044       

10.202  1,253 

8,363  2,751 

3  655       

2,780      

875      

7,647  1 

8,134       

3,848  70 

100  30 

1,014      

1,107      

239      

1,388  40 
I 

672    255,062  7,698 


159 
28 

72 

33 

6 

18 
15  , 

69 

40 
13 
10 
3 


91 

57 
22 

12 

35 

42 

46 

37 
9 

11 

15 


11 

5 


I 
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Buffalo. 

Albant. 

STBACnSB. 

SCHBinBCrADT. 

Tbot. 

Org. 

Members. 

Org. 

Members. 

Org. 

Members. 

Org. 

Members. 

Org. 

Memben. 

Org. 

Members. 

40 
2 

4,819 

180 

'? 

2,704 

1           134 

14 
2 

1,097 
120 

16 

1 

1,963 
00 

9 

863 

8 

T*,^ 

"37 

1 

"4;626 
10 

is 

4 

1,055 
615 

11 
1 

852 
125 

14 
1 

1,547 
826 

0 

863 

7 
1 

^JS 

52 

32 
7 
6 
7 

14,846 

4.822 

8.005 

430 

1,580 

16 

12 

"4 

2,539 

1,077 

'"662 

17 

10 
1 
3 
3 

2,676 

1.673 

10 

705 

208 

12 

11 

"i 

977 

047 

80 

'i 

205 

167 

""fo 

11 

6 

"3 
2 

""468 
4» 

10 

6 

1 

a 

1 

1,693 

1,303 

28 

212 

60 



7. 
3 

1,500 

565 

3 

2 
1 

114 

102 

12 

10 

8 

1,156 

1,048 

49 

40 

2 

1 

182 

110 

4 

1.025 

2 

108 

... 

"i 

22 

S3 

20 
2 

1 

3,837 

3.564 

123 

150 

11 

0 
2 

1,202 

1.081 
121 

14 

13 
1 

1,189 

1,146 

^ 

7 
6 

1 

703 

666 
37 

30 

28 
2 

4.279 

4.210 
60 

11 

10 

1 

1,248 

1,219 
20 

^ 

138 

11 

1,133 

9 

760 

5 

726 

6 

314 

70 

1 

^ 

8 

645 

0 

500 

4 

186 

5 

158 

120 

3 

156 

1« 

6 
6 

1,411 

647 
864 

7 

4 
3 

438 
134 
304 

7 
2 
5 

487 

184 
303 

7 

3 
4 

533 

208 
235 

120 

120 

5 

2 
3 

425 

210 
215 

4 

587 

2 

417 

3 

218 

« 

231 

91 

2 

261 

1 

507 

2 

262 

3 

357 

3 

476 

57 

1 

818 

6 

2 

4 

1,214 

828 
386 

3 
3 

600 

600 

4 
2 
2 

445 

206 
140 

4 
1 
3 

685 
245 
440 

238 
130 
108 

2 

1 
1 

217 

164 
58 

3 

414 

3 

276 

3 

153 

3 

183 

10 

2 

68 

6 

1,827 

2 

605 

4 

217 

8 

235 

80 

3 

128 

288 
166^ 
.14 

■**io8 

7 
.... 

8 

1 
2 

693 

20 

85 

}|§ 



2 

272 

36 

10 

36 

128  . 

^^ 

1 

"i 

... 

129 



•••'iio 

1 

"i 

183 

""i83 

"i 

102 

**26 
"    *82 

:::::;] 

4 
2 

1 

*'i 

183 

33,626 

98 

12,255 

82 

7  994 

79 

7.796 

60 

6,302 

55 

5.255 
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TABUB  II.— EMPIiOYMBNT  AND  IDUBNESS  OF  ORGANIZED 


INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OP  TRADEa 


UinOlf  IHEMBKIW  WHO  WOB] 


1-29 


3(hS9 
(Uy8. 


60-79 
days. 


— '  Total 
'  80  days  number 
I  or  over,  employed 


ATer. 

number 

of  days 

wrkd 


Building.  Sione  Working,  Etc 5,558 

Stone  working ,        799 

Brick  and  oement {  

Building  and  paving  trades 4,408 

Building  and  street  labor '       345 


TrHiiaportatlon 

Railways  and  tdegnphs. . . 

Navii^tion 

Trucking,  cab  driving,  etc.. 
Freight  handling 


1S8  ! 

34 


16,877  90,350 

2,367  ;      4,052 

306 

12,743       58.151 

1.767  j     27.841 

8,391     21,0S4 

450        8.825 


3,877    116.656 

300  ,      7.518 

366 

76,069 

32,703 


60 
767 
2.750 


92 


3, 


5. 
6. 

7. 

8, 

9. 

10, 

11. 
18. 
13. 


Clothing  and  Textiles !  5,008 

Garments i    4,850 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 122 

Boots,  shoes  and  gloves 35 

Shirts,  collars  and  laundry 1 

Textiles 

Metals,  Machinery,  Shipbuilding !  685 

Iron  and  steel 568 

Other  metals i  4 

Shipbuilding 113 

Printing,  Binding,  etc 623 

l¥ood  Working  and  Furniture 1,646 


Food  and  Liquors. 

Food  preparation 

Beverages 


229 

229 


Tlieatres  and  Music. 
Tobacco 


Restaurants  and  Retail  Trade.. 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


Public  Employment . . . . 
Stationary  Engine  Men. 
Miscellaneous.. 


188 
9 


102 

102 


Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods. , 

Glass  and  glassware 

Barbering 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


GBAND  TOTAL.. 


3.056 
2,313 
2.572  I 


745 
8.574 
2.880 


11,205  11,946  , 

9.314  6.100 
578  2.657 
806  2.283 
169  273  I 


39,438  68,981 

20.510       29,819 

15.455       19,256 

2.895       13.874 

578        6,032 


28,159 

20,264 

3.357 

3.124 

443 

971 


3,625 

2,744 
438 
443 

6,925 

2,336 

1,377 

1.350 
27 

920 

1,720 

467 

467 


208 

4  I 


194 

2  I 


257 

661 

50 

68 
250 

10 
260 

23 


30,731   I 

I  25.660 
3.611 
1,460  . 

14,927  I 

j    8,390  . 

I  15,388  ' 
9.675  I 
5,713  ! 

4,082 

7,450 

5,806 

3.483 
2.323 

1,414 

7,759  . 

8,572  ' 

2.232 

1.565 

874 

2.320 

860 

721 


432 

272 

"ieo 

769 
34 

678 

466 
212 


2,728 

2.295 

433 

7,516 

4,602 

1,326 

481 


81 
729 
85 


35.473 

29.244 
4.053 
2.176 

23,244 

12,406 

17,672 

11.720 
5.952 

I    5,635 

9,179 

I    9,103 

!      6.347 

2.756 

9,088 

!l2,618 

i 
10,767 

2.767 
1.633 
!  1.318  , 
2.862 
1.866 
831  I 


66.3 

61.9 
79.3 
63.9 
72.6 

60.0 

85.4 
81.2 
73.9 
63.5 

ol.o 

45.8 
65.5 
68.4 
61.4 
63.3 

70.2 

70.4 
70.6 
66.1 

66.5 

61.5 

71.5 

68.2 
77.9 

60.9 

68.6 

76.3 

78.0 
79.0 

83.8 

78.9 

74.0 

77.1 
73.2 
56.2 
77.6 
77.3 
76.5 


14,378 ,54,919  227.889.  61,845  358,981;    68.8 
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iDLnnn  Dukxmu 
Emixu  Quashb. 


lOLBHaS  AT  1H1  EmD  Of  ml  QUABTU. 


MemlM.  I    No.       Per  I  Members  Number ' 

report-   '  thereof  I  cent      report-  j  thereof  I 

IBS'     '    idle      idle.  I      log.      i    idl& 


I 


I 


Per 
cent, 
idle. 


NUVBIB  IDLE  UGAUBB  0»— 


I 


Lack  of  ' 
work.    I 

I 


Lack  of  I     The    IStrikeor'    Di»-   '  Other  I  Reuon 
materUL    weather.!  loekoat  i  ability,  reasons. t    not 
II  'stftted. 


118,593 

7,560  ' 

371 
77,326  I 
83.338  j 

70,565  I 

30.187 
19.861 
14,418- 1 
6,099  ! 

29.478  ' 

21,298 
3.446  , 
3,142 
466 

1,137, 

86.7S3 

80,294 
4.140 
2.280 

! 

24,153 
12,944 

18,432 

11.823 
y    6.609 

10,313 

9,374 

9,157 

6,300 
2,767 

9,303 

12,680 

11,279 

2,776 
1.663 
1,674 
2,888 
1.028 
861 


1,832 

41  ' 

5  ' 

1,151  I 

635  I 

1.414| 

281  1 
631 
536  I 

67| 

1,159! 

1,034  I 
89 
18  I 
12  I 

»; 

1,115.' 

917 
95; 
103 


1.5  ;  118,593  11.674' 


0.5 
1.3 
1.5 
1.9 

S.O 

0.9 
2.7 
3.7 
1.1 


7,559 

371  , 
77,325  ' 
33,338  , 

70,595  I 

30.187  , 
19.861  I 
14,448 
6,009  . 


2.401 
5 
7.742  i 
1.526  J 

6,490  I 

622  I 
2.425  ' 

2,768 
675 


801 
493 

498 

93 
406 

716 

154 

54 
43 

11 

212 
29 

453 

8 
20 
337 
26 


8.9 

4.9 

2.6  I 
0.6 
2.6  I 
0.5  I 

3.0 

3.0 
2.3 
4.5 


29.478  4.920 

21.298       4.164 


3,446  ' 
3.142  I 

455 
1.187  I 

36.723 

30.294 
4.140 
2.280 


170 
478 
29 
85 

4.213  , 

3,538 
265 
410 


I 


9.8 

31.8 
1.3 

10.0 
4.6 

9.2 

2.1 
12.2 
19.2 
11.1 

16.7 

19.6 
4.9 

15.2 
6.4 
7.6 


2,313  I 
74  I 
5 
2.216  I 

5,4S5  I 

;        216 
'    2.256 

2.327  I 
i        «28| 

4,549  I 

,    8,826  : 
I        155 

466  I 
29 

I         73  I 


3    24,153    1,847 


3.8 


2.7 

0.8 
6.1 


12,944 


18,430 

11.821 
6.609  I 

7.0  I  10,313' 


1.6 

0.6 

0.7 
0.4 

2.3 


2,243 

1,799 

1.277 
522 

828 

365 


9,374  I 

9.157  I 
6,390 
2,767  I 

9,303  I      869 


515 

503 
12 


11.5     3,086 

11.7  1    2,633  I 
6.4  213  ; 

18.0  I        240 

7.6    1,340  > 
17.3  ,      565 

9.8    1,326  I 

10.8  1.130 


0.2  ,12,680  I.    237 


I  "•*! 


4.0  11,270 

0.3  2.775 

1.2  1.653 

20.1  1.674 

1.1  2.388 

3.2  1.928 
0.0  861 


599 

19  I 
72  I 
355  I 
37 
95 
21 


7.9 

I 
8.0 

3.9 

5.6 

7.9 
0.4 

9.3  I 

1.9 

5.3 

0.7 
4.4 

21.2 
1.6 
4.9 
0.0 


196  I 
791 
139  ' 


483 
483 


678  I 
197  I 

178  I 

7  I 
65 
48  : 
26 

^*  I 
18  ' 


513 

104 


304 
15 


55 


66 


24 
12 


176 

154 


22 
15 


10 

10 


15 


125 


263    8,011 

10 


253 


12  I  .. 


372 

'2.200  ,        11 

I 

342  I 
10  ' 


4,340  I 
1,471 


294 

204 


468 

318 
42 
108 

75 

11,627 


803  I 
"*808 

12 


364 


285 


74 

74 


10 


25 
7 

"7 


367  ; 
235 

50  I 
45  . 
87 

I 
54  I 

27 
15  I 
12  I 


268  1 

2281 

3.J 
384 
36 

43 

23 

20  i 

"1 

147  ; 

18  ! 

"i 

52  I 

10 ! 

I 

24  I 

10  i 


10  i 

8  I 

1 


186 


181 
3 

639  I 

167  I 
110  I 
841 
12  I 


5  I 

51 


101  I 

05  ; 

6  ' 


31 
15 

48 

40 
8 

10 

42 

14 

8 
11 

13 

5 

23 

1 

"20 

1 
1 


16 


10 


4 
4 


110 

110 


372.994  8,930l    2.4  1373,022  36,605      9.8    21,07O'        933  |      946    10,591   1,802|  1,127 


136 
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TABIiE  m.—  EMPI.OTMENT  A]NI>  IDI^EITSSS  OF  OBGAKIZED 


Ujron  IfxuBBtb  Who  Wobod— 

Total 

number 

employed. 

Aw. 

numbs 

INDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  OF  TRADES. 

1-29 
days. 

80-69 
days. 

60-79 
days. 

80  days 
or  over. 

of 

Wirkd* 

2.  Hallivays  and  Teleg^raplu 

10 

190 

14 

50 

96 
115 

2 

214 

6,180 

4.447 

424 

942 

277 

90 

35 

1,027 

46 

1,231 
2,900 

100 
230 

131 

186 
40 

77.7 

8.  aothlnfp  and  Textiles 

201 

186 

2,404 

3.676 

68.8 

Qarmeiits 

2,163        2.06) 

424 

218  '         7I» 

53.9 

Hau,  cape  and  fun 

77.« 

Boota,  shoes  and  fdores 

16 

67.6 

Fihirtm  oollanf andliinndrT 

"23 

27 

32 

6 



68 
899 

1 
8 

277 
67 

8 

981 

40 

8 

1,119 

2,001 

5 
280 

16 

126 
40 

75.6 

TextilM .' 

71.1 

4.  Iron  and  Steel 

60.1 

6.  Pk'intln^,  Binding,  etc 

14 

74.8 

6.  Wood  Workings  and  Famitare 

69.5 

7.  Food  Preparation. '  

77.0 

8.  Theatres  and  Mnsio 

4 

60.2 

9,  Tobaooo 

61.9 

01.4 

Retail  trade 

77.6 

11.  Public  Employment 

8S.7 

18.  Mlscellaneoos 

Paper  and  paper  soods 

1 

72.8 

Other  distinct  trades 

75.0 

OHA-^TTk  TOTAT*. 

220 

3.446  ■    8.346 

276 

12,287 

62.5 
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UrOBKING  WOMEN,  JULY  TO  SEPTBMBBR,  1904. 


Idubnim  DuRiNa 

■MTini  QUARTflR. 


Idlknsbs  at  ID)  End  of  tbm  Quarikr. 


Honhs. 'Numberl    Per    1  Hemben 

Number      Per 

thereof  ,   cent. 

idle.    1    idle 

"C 

thereof  |   cent 
idle.    :    idle. 

■r"" 

Lack  of  1  Uckof       The 
work.   1  materiaL  <  weather. 

Strike  orl    Dis-    i  Other 
lockout  ;  ability,  reasons. 

Rea'M 
not  at'd 

214 

6,504 

4.765 
428 
944 
277 
90 

42 
1,059 

46 

8 

1,280 

2,949 

100 
238 

;i3i 

136 
40 

158 

152 

4 
2 

32 

9 
46 

0.0 

2.4 

3.2 
0.0 
0.2 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.7 

1.6 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

214 

6,504 

4,766 

428 

944 

277 

90 

42 
1,059 

46 

8 

1,280 

2,949 

100 
239 

131 

136 
40 

10 

595 

320 
4 

223 
25 
23 

33 

9 
126 

2 

9.1 

6.7 
0.9 

23.6 
9.0 

26.6 

0.0 
3.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.7 
4.3 

0.0 
0.0 

1.5 

0.0 
0.0 

10 

527 

279 

"'223 
26 

32 

9 
70 

35 

12 

23 

6 

6 



2 

17 
13 
4 

1 

51 

2 

10 

10 



3 

12,748 

245 

1.9    12,748 

775 

6.1 

648 

85 

6 

2 

71 

13 
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TABLE  IV.— Ql^ABTEBLT  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED 


IINDUSTRIES  OR  GROUPS  IDF  TRADKl 


Men 
employed 


Total  day» 
wivked. 


Total 
earninga. 


AVIRAOS 

Eaiwixcb. 

For  three  ;     Per 
months.  '    day 


Buildinir,  Stone  Working,  Etc. 

Stone  \i'orking 

Brick  and  cement 

Building  and  paving  traden 

Building  and  street  labor 


116,656    7,726,516 

7,518  j         466.103 

36<j  29.047 

76.069        4.S55.90S 

82.703        2.37d,45S 


8.  Clothlngr  and  TextUes  . 

Garments 

Hats,  caps  and  furs 

Bootfi,  shues  and  gloves 

Shirts,  ooUara  and  laundry. . . 
Textiles 


Metals,  MacUnery,  SUpbnildlnfl;. 

Iron  and  steel 

Other  metHls 

Ship  building. 


5.  Prlntln«r,  Blndlnfr,  Etc 

6.  Wood  l¥orklng  and  Fomltore. 


11. 
19. 
18. 


Transportation I  68,981 

Rail<va>-a  and  telegn4)hs 29.819 

Navigaiion 19.26G 

Trucking,  cah  driving,  etc 13.874 

Freight  handling 6.032 

S8.159 

20.264 

3.367 

3.124 

443 

971 

85,473 

29.244 
4,053 
2.176 

28,244 

12,406 

17,672 

11.720 
5.952 

5,685 

9,179 

9,108 

6,347 
2.756 

9,088 

12,618 

10.767 

2.767 
1.633 
1.31S 
]  2,362 
1,856 
831 


,  Food  and  Liquors. 

Pood  preparation 

Beverages 


8.  Theatres  and  Musio. 

9.  Tobacco 

10. 


Bestanrants  and  Betall  Trade . 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade 


Public  Employment.... 

Stationary  Engine  Men. 

Miscellaneous 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Glass  and  glassware / . . . 

Rarbering . . 

Other  distinct  trades 

Mixed  employment 


GBAND  TOTAI... 


5,510,364 

2,547,079 

1,562.821 

1,025,565 

382.999 

1,450,156 

927  920 
219,786 
213,821 
27.193 
61,430 

,  2,489,084 

I      2.059,181 

,         286,041 

143,862 

1,592,464 

762,830 

1,263,297 

799,684 
403. 6L3 

843,052 

629,096 

712,562 

494.785 
217,777 

761,808 

995,235 

797,132 

213,245 
119,481 

74,058 
183.222 
143.52$ 

63,598 


858,981 


26,048,496 


•24,896,134  27 

1.845.976  85 

49.614  80 

18,148,516  97 

4,852.025  05 

13,083,983  70 

6.247,022  02 
3.570,102  30 
2,193,872  OS 
1,063,387  30  i 

.3,682,145   04  I 

2,504,159  46 

514,751  21  ; 

450,893  42  i 

80,935  50  I 

131,406  35 

7,182,367  07 

5,843,551  83 
857,528  55 
481.286  60 

5,161,670  02 

2,129,951  87  ! 

3,211,997  04 

1.983..351  11  I 
1.228,645  93 

1,640,697  59 

1,252,595  14 

1,532,236  03 

1,068,987  40 
463,248  63 

1,954,316  18 

2,839,843  31 

1.641,818  03 

402,174  19 
260,988  44 
239.909  7: 
355,091  87 
286,922  03 
99.731  70 


•213  41  ^3  22 

245.54  3  96 
135  56  1  71 
238  5S  3  74 
148  36        2  04 


189  68 

209  52 
1S5  87 
158  13 
176  29 

130  76  < 

123  57 

153  34  I 

144  33  J 

1S2  60  I 

135  33  I 

202  47 

109  82 
211  58  I 
221  18  I 

222  06  . 


•70,209,756  19 


171  69 

181   76 

169  23 
206  43 

291   16 

136  46 

168  32 

168  42 
168  00 

215  04 

225  06 

152  50 

145  35 
159  82 
179  75 
150  34 
154  59 
120  01 


•195  68 


2  37 
2  45 

2  29 
2  14 
2  78 

2  54 

2  70 
234 
2  11 
298 
2  14 

2  89 

284 
800 
335 

3  24 
2  79 

2  54 

248 
2G6 

4  78 

1  99 

«  15 

2  16 
2  18 

9  57 

9  85 

2  06 

1  89 

2  18 
820 
1  94 
200 
1  67 


•2  80 
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irOBKING  MEN— JCI.Y  TO  SEFTEMBEB,  1904 


Ni-MBHR  or  Mai^  Meiibbrs 

or  Labor  Oagaktzatiokb  Who  Earned— 

$1 

$25 

$50 

$75 

$100 

$125 

$150 

$176 

$200 

$226 

$260- 

$275 

$300 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

or. 

$24 

S49 

$74 

$99 

$124 

$149 

$174 

$199 

$224 

$249 

$274 

$299 

more. 

3 

415 

1.004 

5,935 

14,103 

8,881 

7,676 

11,935  18,237  10,375 

9,600 

11,662  16,830 



16 

317 

237 
225 

499 
12 

240 

68 

260 
61 

677 

..':^ 

1.166 

1,089 

1.631 

3 

.  370 

988 

i.359 

2.644 

3,912 

4.377 

8,932 

10,860 

8.618 

8,434 

16.573 

16.199 

45 

4.259 

11,097 

4,458 

2.982 

2,092 

6.8(H) 

370 

7 

3,101 

440 

2,960 

4,058 

6,706 

16,178  14,151  14,7561  3,945 

2,552 

2,308 

7.819 

8 

37 

125 

1,099 

2,990 

5,787 

7,321 

2,972 

2,190 

1,800 

1.670 

3.820 

3,000 

50 

1,614 

1.413 

418 

4,124 

1,952 

1.480 

350 

600 

456 

3.899 

7 

85 

326 

1,254 

60S 

1.769 

5,349 

3,496 

50 

930 

8 

27 

G7 

9as 

1,529 

918 

1,382 

254 

475 

152 

182 

!:/  100 
721 

210 

047 

5,155 

4,162- 

4,299 

3,527 

3,172 

3,111 

816 

907 

1,034 

98 

210 

910 

4.942 

3,406 

3,143 

1.786 

1,226 

1,602 

680 

824 

856 

34 

046 

10 

139 

673 

1,061 

473 

744 

22 

47 

103 

14 

36 

78 

432 

314 

292 

1.391 

464 

114 

2 

.... 

1 

15 

62 

112 

21 

96 

36 

15 

60 

35 

125 

170 

107 

275 

62 

205 

r-2 

30 

lOO 

1,123 

962 

1,799 

1,766 

3,660 

5,720 

7.426 

5,457  1  5,655 

777 

'998 

30 

100 

1,029 

839 

1.648 

1,542 

3.373 

4,401 

6,290 

4.466 

4,140 

422 

065 

1 

103 

43 

143 

266 

1,244 

720 

676 

616 

220 

33 



93 

20 

108 

81 

31 

75 

416 

317 

900 

135 



S,420 

1 

20 

116 

202 

496 

392 

2,116 

4,339 

7.370 

2,556 

2,096 

1,121 

11 

327 

433 

649 

2,008 

800 

1,821 

2,711 

678 

1,805 

828 

290 

145 

222 

20 

125 

81 

1,351 

1,020 

839 

4,252 

3,787 

2,012 

3,208 

437 

318 

20 

125 

80 

1.316 

931 

665 

3.479 

2.687 

865 

717 

340 

284 

JI221 

I 

35 

89 

184 

773 

1.100 

1.147 

2.491 

97 

34 

7 

76 

137 

93 

186 

554 

388 

433 

261 

283 

73 

73 

3,071 

.... 

25 

510 

1,256 

2,021 

1,990 

1,810 

1,059 

71 

393 

21 

20 

3 

.... 

31 

23 

260 

465 

1,401 

2,998 

2,942 

498 

325 

96 

64 

.... 

2 

.    1 

173 

157 

1.025 

2,170 

2.284 

339 

169 

26 

nt 

.... 

29 

22 

87 

308 

370 

828 

658 

169 

166 

70 

fss 

.... 



58 

104 

120 

299 

1,551 

3,437 

702 

2,697 

88 

32 

*^ 

2,970 

60 

75 

5 

126 

489 

234 

942 

2,346 

761 

3,500 

646 

624 

33 

142 

234 

885 

1,881 

2,311 

2,946 

1,807 

366 

391 

196 

16 

7 

26 

81 

800 

957 

444 

211 

37 

67 

79 

14 

165 

27 

44 

280 

200 

205 

8»6 

16 

46 

28 

20 

124 

5 

152 

34 

121 

321 

212 

260 

38 

2 

* 

1 

11 

29 

960 

1,164 

164 

31 

2 

4 

112 

42 

103 

138 

60 

937 

282 

70 

26 

78 

4 

1 

2 

16 

141 

4«2 

100 

76 

13 

1 



322 

5,384 

9,261 

18,399 

32,929 

29,521 148,258 

1 

55,892 

46,589 

38,84725,829 

17,396  36,365 
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TABLE  T.'^VAMTEBJ.Y  EARNINGS  OF  OBGANIZKD 


IKOI'SIRIES  OK  GROUPS  07  TRADEB. 


Memboa    Total 

QBfiojtdt 


Total 


ForUuw 


day 


H.  Hallways  and  ielef;raph«. 


3.  Clothing  and  TexUlM.. 

QanaeatM 

HaU.  cap*  and  fun 

Boota.  ihoet  and  kIotcs 

ShirU  ociUan  aad  laundry. . . 
Textile! 


214 

4,447 

424 

M2 

277 

90 

35 


16,669      S^SfSd?  SO    SISO  88    SI  56 


4.  Iron  and  Hteel 

5.  Pwintlng,  Binding,  £U ',    1,027 

6.  Wood  Working  and  Fnml tare 46 

7.  Food  Preparation 8 

8.  Theatem  and  Moalo 1,231 

».  Tobacco 2,900 

10.  Beataarant  and  Retail  Trade  < 

HotWn  and  restaunnta 

Retail  trade 


11.  Pablfc  Kmployment. . 


12.  Bfiacellaneona 

Paper  and  paper  goodi. . 
Other  diathcttradcfl... 


GRAND  TOTAL.. 


100 
230 


131 


130 
40 


363.301 

239.744 

32.643 

63.607 

20.906 

6.401 

2,105 

76,797  ' 

3,196 

616  ' 

74,050 

170,555 


9.135 
13,537 

11,021 


9.831 
3,000 


383.403  3S 

204.964  87 
46.6.'l4  31 
91,927  70 
20.518  00 
10,448  50 

1,557  96 

120,803  48 

3,397  56 

722  00 

462,330  83 

326,775  01 


9.883  75 
22.285  50 


62  06 
46  09 
109  99 
97  50 
106  56 
116  00 

44  51 

117  63 

73  86 

90  25 

375  57 

112  68 


08  84 
93  24 


106 
85 

1  43 
1  45 
1  41 
1  63 

74 

1  57 

1  06 

1  17 

6  24 

1  82 


1  08 
1  20 


21,044  86  .  160  65     '    1  81 


11,073  77 
2.906  25 


81  42 
72  66 


1  18 
0  97 


12,287  I    768,405    $1,392,142  15  8113  30  'SI  81 
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NuMBB  ov  Knuia 


Of  Laboi  QioAiisAnoiB  Who  Eabxid— 


S24 

126 
to 
840 

860 
to 
874 

876 
to 
899 

8100 

to 

8124 

8126 

to 

8140 

8160 

to 

8174 

8176 

to 

8199 

8200 

to 

8224 

8226 

to 

8249 

8250 

to 

S274 

8276 

to 

8209 

8800 

or 
inor» 



10        190 

1 

8 

6 

59 

47 

"ii 

1,236 

1,149 

••48 
89 

1,767 

1,681 

5 

165 

6 

10 

1,375 

781 
319 
160 
92 
88 

1,199 

687 
20 

410 
76 
7 

267 

170 

"**97 

155 

26 



60 
40 
88 

96 

6 
80 
10 

25 

""28 


... 

1 

i 

34 

1 

5 

2S 

71 

2S3 

312 

177 

126 

25 

22 

22 

8 

4 

4 

.... 

93 

23 

2 

1 
95 

6 

8 

13 

10 

1 
20 

29 

10 

2 

5 

1,107 

.... 

6 
1 

»6& 

"*68 

363 

26 

77 

1,647 

70 
78 

214 
7 

147 

6 

64 

8 

.... 

1 

18 

11 

87 

8 

1 

4 

1 

.... 

1 

31 
0 

104 
31 

66  1 1,307 

2,261 

9,846 

3,727 

687 

528 

219 

23 

80 

19 

9 

1,115 
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BUREAU  OF  FACTOBT  INSPECTION. 


TABIjE   VI. — ^Work  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors. 

THIBD  QUABTSBt  1904.  Third 

/  '  --v  QusTter 

nfBPXonoM  OF —  July.  Aiis.  Sept.  Total.  1903. 

FaotOTies 8,097  2.014  1,991  7,102  13,3ia 

Tenement  shops  (front) 106  100  124  829  fi91 

Tenement  shops  (rear) 06  57  80  153  117 

Bakeries  and  confeotionery  establishments  381  816  182  879  1,624 

IGnes  and  quarries 31  25  ...  56  80 

Ttaement  work  rooms,  licensed 512  131  86  729  1 ,169 

Tenement  workrooms  unlicensed 7  9  3  19  29 

Tenement    workplaces'  (preliminary    to 

Uoemring) 876  608  12  1,496  3.332 

Tenement  workplaces  (second  application)  60  16  ...  76  161 

Tenement  workplaces  (refused  licenses) . .  82  53  ...  185  278 

Total  inspections 5,217  3.329  2,428  10,974  20,694 

Places  visited,  but  found  closed,  burned 
•tc: 

Factories  and  shops 497  412  406  1,315  1,598 

Tenement  workrooms 207  94  46  347  996 

Tenement  workplaces  seeking  lioensBS  '97  115  1  218  415 

Investigation  of — 

Accidents 18  4  7  29  IX 

(}ompIaints 93  153  121  367  165 

Compliance  with  notification 1,081  487  1,929  8,447  968 

Appointments  on  account  of  prosecutions.  7  3  ...  10  09 

Special  statistical  reports  oolleeted ...  ...  19  19  144 

Orandtotal 7,217  4,547  4,957  16.721  25,050 
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BUBBAU  OF  FACTOBY  INSPBOTIOX. 


Table  VH.— Uoenses  for  Tenement  Manufaoture. 

Mew  York  aty 


Applications  for  licenw  investigated, 
licenoes  refused 


Licenses  issued: 

To  applicants  not  previously  licensed. 
To  former  licensees  removed,  etc 


Total. 


Licenses  revoked 

Licenses  surrendered  upon  change  of  residence 

Surrendered  upon  cessation  of  work,  duplicates,  eto. . . 


Total  revoked  or  surrendered. 


licenses  outstanding  June  80, 1904. 
Net  increase  July-September 


Outstanding  September  30, 1904. 
Goods  tagged  (times) 


and 
Long  Island. 
1.464 
106 

Remainder 
of  State. 
42 

Total. 

1.496 

106 

1.875t 

1,876 

634t 

634 

2,409 

2,409 

....          . 

7 

7 

839  1 
6» 

189S 

1,034 

862 

189 

1.041 

21,712 
1,667 

7.906 
189* 

29,618 
1.368 

23,269 

7,7171 

30.986 

4 

4 

*  Decrease. 

t  On  account  of  the  new  law  which  went  into  force  October  1.  all  licenses  issued  in  September 
temporary  and  all  are  included  in  the  number  issued  **  to  applicants  not  previously  licensed.'' 
}  For  July  and  August  only. 

I  Represents  the  number  of  surrendered  licenses  reeonUd  during  the  quarter.     Some  of 
these  were  actually  returned  earlier  in  the  year. 
1  By  actual  count 


Table  VIII. — Number  of  Employment  Certificates  Issued  to  Children  by  Boards 
of  Health  in  £ight  Leading  Cities,  In  the  Third  Quarters  of  1903  and  1904. 


Third  Quabtsr.  1904. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Third 
—    Quarter, 
Total.  1903. 


N«w  York  aty: 

Bronx  Itorough 

Brooklyn  Borough 

Manhattan  Borough ^ 

Queens  Borough 

Richmond  Borough ....... 

Total  New  York  aty 

Buffalo 

Roehester 

Syracuse 

Albany 

Tktiy 

Utiea 

flebsneetady 

Total,  ESght  cities..., 


60 

(&)610 

214 

75 

86 


884 

134 

131 

26 

19 

8 

46 

2 


1,340 


27 

193 

86 

43 

6 


108  I  (a)186 

(a)86  I  78Q 

392  (a)69l 

68  I  (a)  176 


364  . 
46 
61   I 


667 
61 
66 


18 

28 

12 

10 

12 

31   1 

17 

31 

6 

8 

616 

881 

1,906 
(a)231 
Ca)237 
(a)  72 

(a)  41 

(b)  61 

W  ^ 
(o)  16 


2,646 


(a)     448 
(6)1,736 


308 
466 

72 


6,024 

1)795 

i)642 

232 

248 

268 

106 

52 


8.253 


(a)  Factory  only. 

(ft)  Faotory  and  maroantUs. 
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TABLE  IX — ^ACOIDBNTS  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUAKBUSS 


IV. 


nibbs, 


SEX  AND  AQE  OF  EMPLOYEES  INJURED 

I  Under  16  y^tn 

>  16  and  under  16 


Males.. . . .  •(  16  and  under  18. . 


1 18  and  over.. 
LAepe  not  stated.  < 


66 
1 


778 
19 


130 

5| 


Total.. 


70 


860 


147 


i  Under  16 

Females. .  -( 16  ^'ears  and  oTer. . 
(Age  not  stated.... 


13 


Toba. 


13 


Gband  Total.. 


70 


873 


161 


CAUSES  OF  AOQDENTS 
1.  Machinery 

Gfaring.  belts,  shafUng,  pulleys,  ete. . 

Elevator  hoists,  cranes 

Saws,  planers,  lathee  (power) 

Presses,  stamping  macnines 

Emtry  wheels,  buffers 

Cotton  and  woolen  machines 

Other  machines  and  machine  tods. . . 


9| 


207 


Total  — MachmtrV" 


17  I 


408 


1 
S 

s 

10 

1 


30 


20  4 

8  I  2 

83  1 

2     

"26     is 

"lii  n 


2.  Other  causes 

Hand  tools  (axes,  saws,  bammen,  etc) 

2 

". 

7 
5 
10 

68 
10 
42 
64 
25 
80 
9 
77 

2 

Ezplopi ves  of  all  kinds. ....'. 

Hot  liquids,  add.  steam,  molten  metal,  eto 

1 

Colbpae  of  building,  falling  objecta,  etc 

Fall  of  person 

4 

Handling  material  .  • 

1 

YduclesTand  accidents  caused  by  horses 

All  other : 

4 

1 

Obinp  Total x .............. .  ... 

70 

873 

151 

n 

G    RESULTS  OF  AOCIDENTB 
t  Temporary  disablement 

Lacerations 

18 

8 
6 
13 
1 
8 
8 

167 
56 

197 
134 
20 
62 
66 

i 

8 

2 
14 
2 

10 

Bums,  scalds,  etc 

1 

Cuts 

6 

Bruiies 

% 

Sprains  and  dislocationii.........  ...  .  .  .  ...  ... 

meturee 

2 

Other 

1 

Total 

62 

702 

88 

» 

2.  Permanent  disablement 
Loas  of  one  or  both— 
Eyes 

5 
5 

1 

145 

8 

8 

1 
1 

52 
1 

Tj%hf.. 

Hands  or  feet i ...;........ 

Other 

8 

Total 

18 

150 

58 

8 

&  Death 

6 

12 

5 

4  Result  not  stated 

70 

878 

Ul 

m 
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SEPORTED  IN  J1TI.Y,  AVOVST  AND   SISPTEMBEB,  1904. 


V. 

Ghemioab, 

oils. 

paintB. 

VL 

Paiier 
Md 
pulp. 

VIL 

Printmg 

and  paper 

goods. 

VIII. 
Textiles 

nc 

Gtothing, 
millinery, 
laundering. 

X. 

Tbod. 
tobaooo, 
liquon. 

1 

XI. 
Water. 

xn. 

Building. 

IbUL 
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